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Depaetment  of  the  Inteeioe,  Bueeau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November,  1879. 

SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  tenth  annual  report,  covering  the  year  1879. 

The  demand  upon  this  Office  for  information  has  been  greater  during  the  present 
year  than  ever  before.  The  Office  has  sent  to  correspondents  46,000  pieces  of  matter, 
of  which  16,000  were  letters,  circulars,  and  inquiries,  and  30,000  documents  (packages), 
and  has  received  from  its  correspondents  30,000  pieces  of  mail  matter,  of  which 
27,000  were  letters,  circulars,  receipts,  and  replies,  and  3,000  documents  (packages). 
The  printing  of  circulars  of  information  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  year, 
and  yet  this  work  is  much  behind.  They  are  entitled  as  follows :  « 

No.  1, 1879.  Training  schools  for  nurses. 

No.  2,  1879.  Papers,  addresses,  discussions,  and  other  proceedings  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  4,  5,  and  6, 1879 ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  1877  ;  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  conference  of  the  presidents  and  other  delegates  of  State  universities  and 
colleges  in  1877. 

No.  3,  1879.  The  value  of  common  school  education  to  common  labor,  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Jarvis,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  together  with  illustrations  of  the  same  as  shown  by 
the  answers  to  inquiries  addressed  to  employers,  workmen,  and  observers. 

No.  4,  1879.  Training  schools  of  cookery. 

No.  5, 1879.  American  education,  as  described  by  the  French  Commission  to  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1876. 

Should  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  place  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  tho 
annual  report  at  my  disposal,  it  would  enable  the  Office  to  send  a  copy  to  each  person 
supplying  information  for  its  use  and  to  answer  in  the  main  the  special  demand  for 
the  document.  It  should  also  be  sent  to  county  superintendents,  and  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  permanent  libraries  in  correspondence  with  the  Office.  As  a  rule, 
only  one  copy  could  be  spared  to  any  single  organization,  whether  State  or  city  board 
of  education  or  boards  of  college  or  other  trustees,  though  in  many  instances  several 
members  of  the  same  faculty  or  of  the  same  board  or  committee  are  pursuing  indi¬ 
vidual  investigations  rendering  personal  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  report  of  great 
importance.  In  time  it  is  hoped  that  some  approximation  to  the  number  of  such  per¬ 
sons  can  be  made  and  all  reasonable  demands  supplied. 

The  task  assigned  the  Office  by  the  law  of  its  creation  and  administration  is  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult  by  the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  by  the  varied  phases  which 
education  assumes  under  the  great  diversity  of  local  influences,  and  by  the  different 
degrees  of  progress  in  the  several  sections.  To  meet  the  demands  of  special  classes  of 
inquirers  and  to  collate  and  reduce  to  the  compass  of  the  report  the  vast  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  respecting  home  systems  and  institutions,  and  to  present  therewith  a  brief 
general  outline  of  education  abroad,  I  have  been  obliged  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
Office  to  the  utmost. 

Although  the  circulation  of  the  report  of  1877  and  the  greater  number  of  circulars 
of  information  have  enabled  the  Office  to  meet  more  fully  than  ever  the  demands  upon 
it,  the  experience  thus  far  had,  while  confirming  the  plan  upon  which  the  Office  has 
been  at  work,  constantly  furnishes  new  evidence  of  the  need  felt  among  educators  that, 
the  Office  should  with  greater  promptness  and  in  larger  variety  of  form  distribute  the 
information  which  it  receives.  So  inadequate  are  the  present  means  of  printing,  that 
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matter  which,  should  be  freely  circulating  can  be  sent  out  only  in  manuscript  or  be 
examined  by  those  who  visit  the  Office  for  the'purpose  of  research. 

Unlike  some  departments  of  the  service,  this  Office  hitherto  has  not  had  the  means 
at  its  command  with  which  to  supply  its  documents  to  teachers  in  any  considerable 
number,  but  has  been  obliged  to  limit  its  work  to  those  subjects  which  affect  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  systems  and  institutions  and  to  distribute  its  publications  chiefly  to 
the  persons  charged  with  such  administration.  Teachers  and  parents  surely  have  an 
interest  in  the  work  this  Office  might  do,  and,  on  the  principle  of  its  foundation,  may 
claim  with  fairness  that  its  publications  in  due  time  should  include  details  of  school 
room  work  for  their  benefit. 

I  have  from  the  first  cordially  admitted  this  duty  of  the  Office,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  see  it  performed  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal  will 
permit. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  demands  upon  the  Office,  I  give  a  few  extracts 
from  letters  received  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  and  I  invite  special  at¬ 
tention  to  those  bearing  date  in  the  month  of  April,  as  indicating  something  of  the 
variety  of  the  questions  received  in  that  limited  period  of  time.  Communications 
repeating  the  same  inquiry  are  omitted. 

Jan.  I5I879. — I  have  just  secured  the  enactment  of  a  bill  by  our  legislature  grant¬ 
ing  a  charter  and  electing  a  board  of  regents  for  an  Inter  State  Normal  College,  and 
am  desirous  to  present  a  plan  of  organization  at  the  convening  of  our  board.  Please 
send  me  such  papers  as  you  may  have  for  distribution  relating  to  normal  schools  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego  Normal  School,  suggests 
one  on  “  The  training  of  teachers  in  Germany  ”  as  very  valuable  for  our  purpose.  Can 
you  aid  me  in  securing  copies  of  the  best  school  laws  of  the  Northern  States,  that  may 
aid  us  in  developing  a  good  school  system  for  ouf  State  ?  Any  help  extended  to  us  in 
this  line  will  be  very  highly  appreciated  by  our  people. —  H.  T.  M. 

Jan.  3, 1879. — Will  you  please  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  work  and  worth  of  western 
colleges,  i.  e.,  colleges  located  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ?  Is  the  prevailing 
habit  of  speaking  of  all  such  institutions  with  contempt  justified  by  the  facts? —  M.  C.  A. 

Jan.  4, 1879. — Where  can  I  find  the  best  account  of  agricultural  schools  in  Europe  ? — 

M.  H.  B. 

Jan.  5,1879. —  We  would  like  to  obtain  a  complete  list  of  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  of  the  United  States.  These  institutions  number  about  360,  and  if  your  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  possession  of  printed  lists  containing  the  names  and  locations  of  them  we 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  sending  us  a  copy  of  it. —  J.  K. 

Jan.  11,  1879. —  I  write  this  to  volunteer  a  suggestion,  which  I  beg  you  to  excuse  if 
found  superfluous  or  inapplicable.  It  is:  To  gather  (for  any  report  where  it  will  be 
appropriate)  information  as  to  whatever  adult  education  there  is  in  State  prisons  and 
penitentiaries  and  jails.  I  know  there  is  some,  and  I  believe  there  might  to  advantage 
be  a  good  deal  more,  especially  io.  practical  morals^  such  as  the  necessity  of  the  general 
requirements  of  society  (e.  g.,  safety  of  property),  &c.  '  It  is,  however,  adttZi  schools  or 
classes  that  I  have  in  mind  as  the  thing  about  which  you  could  get  information. —  F. 
B.  P. 

Jan.  14,  1879. — I  suppose  that  it  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  a  proper  time  to  procure 
from  Congress  an  act  incorporating  the  college  in  which  Mr.  Gurdjian  is  interested, 
and  which  he  hopes  to  see  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 

The  first  step  necessary  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  constitution  and  charter  for  the  in¬ 
stitution.  In  order  to  do  this  a  model  is  necessary,  and  Mr.  Gurdjian  informed  me  that 
you  had  promised  to  procure  the  charter  of  the  Robert  College  or  a  copy  of  it  to  serve 
as  a  model.  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  do  this,  or  will  be  when  the  proper  time  ar¬ 
rives. —  E.  D.  C. 

Jan.  15, 1879. — Is  there  such  a  document  as  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  the  island  of  Java?  —  S.  C.  A. 

Jan.  16,  1879. — I  would  like  to  be  referred  to  any  source  of  information  concerning 
compulsory  and  industrial  education  and  to  know" if  there  is  anything  in  cheap  form 
that  can  be  purchased  for  reference. —  M.  A.  S. 

Jan.  20,  1879. —  I  should  like  very  much  to  obtain  the  number  of  medical  colleges, 
students,  and  graduates  for  the  year  1877,  and,  if  possible,  for  the  year  1878 ;  also,  the 
same  statistics  concerning  the  legal  and  clerical  professions. —  C.  L.  D. 
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Jan.  25,  1879. —  I  am  to  present  a  paper  before  the  Northern  Ohio  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  ten  days  from  now,  on  ‘‘  Equalizing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college.” 
The  trivial  differences  among  the  leading  colleges  double  up  the  work  of  a  preparatory 
school  which  is  a  feeder  to  no  one  particular  college  in  a  fearful  way.  If  you  should 
have  any  pertinent  suggestion  to  make  me  in  the  matter  I  should  regard  an  early  re¬ 
ply  as  conferring  a  very  great  favor. — J.  S.  W. 

Jan.  27,  1879. —  Please  send  me  the  names  and  post  office  address  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  Nevada. —  W.  H.  D. 

Jan.  27,  1879. —  Intending  to  introduce  in  Europe  Mr.  - ’s  system  of  heating 

and  ventilating,  we  respectfully  beg  to  ask  for  some  information  on  the  efficiency  of 
said  system  in  the  establishments  in  which  it  was  applied. —  G.  &  B. 

Fel).  1,  1879. —  Can  you  cite  me  where  I  can  get  the  best  standard  works  in  the  form 
of  addresses,  essays,  and  books  on  the  subject  of  higher  education  of  women?  Can 
you  furnish  me  with  statistics  showing  what  colleges  of  higher  grade  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  admitted  women  to  their  classes  and  the  results  ? —  J.  J.  R. 

Feb.  3,  1879. —  I  am  engaged  organizing  a  library  and  reading  room  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employes  of  this  railway,  and  I  have  been  advised  that  in  the  Special  Report  on 
Public  Libraries  for  1876  I  will  find  some  articles  upon  the  subject. 

I  don’t  know  where  else  to  get  the  book.  Can  you  furnish  it  to  me  ?  From  Mr. 
- ’s  reputation  as  a  librarian,  the  articles,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  give  us  much  ben¬ 
efit,  while  the  report  itself  must  contain  much  valuable  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.— J.  M. 

Feb.  13,  1^9. —  Can  you  send  Mr. - ,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  copy  of  your  Report  on 

Public  Libraries  ?  They  have  no  public  library  in  that  great  city. — A.  W.  C. 

Feb.  13,  1879. — Part  of  my  labor  is  among  the  freedmen  of  this  place  and  vicinity, 
and  I  feel  anxious  to  learn  all  I  can  as  to  what  is  being  done  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  people  throughout  the  South. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  and  asking  you  to  send  me  such 
documents  as  may  give  me  the  information  desired. —  M.  C. 

Feb.  15, 1879. —  Being  about  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  system  of  our  public  schools, 
and  wishing  to  publish  a  treatise  in  the  Bohemian  language  about  it,  I  humbly  request 
your  kindness  to  send  me,  if  possible,  the  latest  publications  of  the  educational  de¬ 
partment  for  my  instruction  and  reference. —  F.  B.  Z. 

Feb.  24,  1879. — Our  legislature  convened  on  the  13th  ultimo,  and  early  in  the  session 
a  resolute  effort  was  made  to  abolish  my  office  [State  superintendent  of  instruction]. 

Your  valuable  letter  of  the  25th  came  to  hand  in  time  to  be  of  great  service  to  me. 

Feb.  25,  1879. —  I  wish  to  find  out  the  following  data,  and  know  not  where  to  find 
what  I  desire  so  well  as  at  your  Office  :  (1)  How  many  and  what  States  of  our  Union 
have  State  boards  of  education  ?  (2)  Do  all  the  State  boards  employ  a  secretary  who 

is  the  virtual  executive  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  ?  How  long  does  he  serve  ? 
(3)  How  are  these  boards  appointed  ?  How  many  constitute  the  board  ?  How  long 
do  the  members  serve  ?  Are  any  of  them  salaried  ? — J.  H.  H. 

Feb.  25,  1879. —  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  request  to  be  furnished,  if  compatible 
with  your  rules,  with  a  copy  each  of  any  publications  of  your  Bureau  relating  to  medical 
education  in  this  country  or  Europe. —  S.  P. 

March  1,  1879. — Will  you  please  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  knowhow, if  possible, I 
may  obtain  a  report  or  history  of  popular  education  in  Canada  ?  Also  in  Germany  ? — 
J.  R.  G.  ' 

March  1,  1879. —  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  any  statistics  you  may  possess 
bearing  upon  the  influence  of  education  upon  crime  and  the  percentage  of  crime  as 
between  the  educated  and  uneducated  classes  ? — J.  O.  K.  R. 

March  4,  1879. —  Can  you  send  me  any  information  in  regard  to  the  German  technical 
schools  ?  I  wish  particularly  to  find  out  about  the  departments  of  bridge  building  in 
the  schools  referred  to. —  F.  W.  D. 

March  10,  1879. — Please  send  report  showing  the  average  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  different  States. — F.  W.  B. 

March  10,  1879. — Do  any  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  contain  a  list  of 
the  text  books  officially  recommended  in  the  different  States  ? — M.  O.  H. 

March  17,  1879. — Allow  me  to  state  in  this  connection  that  we  have  no  normal  school 
in  this  State.  Neither  are  county  teachers’  institutes  authorized  by  law.  You  will 
see  by  referring  to  the  school  law  of  this  State  that  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
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struction  is  required  to  hold  a  teachers’  institute  as  often  as  once  in  each  year  in  each 
judicial  district,  but  teachers  are  not  under  legal  obligation  to  attend ;  and  practically 
we  (ind  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  attending  the  insti¬ 
tutes.  So  far  as  your  observation  extends,  would  you  advise  the  establishment  of  a 
State  normal  school  to  be  sustained  and  fostered  by  State  appropriation  ?  Would  the 
same  object  —  the  thorough  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work — be  better  and  more 
cheaply  secured  by  authorizing  teachers’  institutes  to  be  held  at  least  as  often  as  once 
in  each  year  in  each  county  under  the  supervision  of  competent  men,  institute  conduct¬ 
ors,  and  the  necessary  expenses  paid  by  the  State  ? — L.  J.  P. 

March  21,  1879.  — The  citizens  of  our  town  held  a  meeting  last  evening  and  sub¬ 
scribed  about  $4,000  towards  building  a  school-house.  The  intention  is  to  build  a 
wing,  so  that  hereafter  the  main  centre  building  and  another  wing  can  be  added.  The 
trouble  at  present  is,  w^e  have  no  plans,  and  can  find  no  books  on  school-house  archi¬ 
tecture  in  our  book  stores. — W.  F.  W. 

March  21, 1879. — I  write  you  for  information  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  population 
of  European  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write,  as  compared  with  the  United  States.— 

A.  P.  S. 

April  1,  1879. — It  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  have  some  papers  bearing  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  South  that  cover  ground  not  covered  by  the  reports. —  J.  L.  D. 

April  1,  1879. —  I  have  now  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you.  It  is  that  you  will  prepare  for 
my  use  a  short  account  of  the  prison  system  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  prisons 
and  of  child  saving  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Only  the  essential  facts  can 
be  introduced  into  a  book  of  so  general  scope  and  comprehensive  character. — E.  C.  W. 

April  7,  1879. —  Will  you  allow  me  to  recall  to  you  that  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
promise  me  some  time  ago  some  information  on  the  United  States  ecolesprofessionnelles? 
I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  have  any  document  for  distribution  on 
the  subject,  to'have  it  sent  to  me.— P.  D. 

April  10,  1879. — Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  send  me  any  information  which  you  find 
your  Office  affords  on  (1)  the  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  England;  (2)  a  list  of  juries  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  at  the  Paris  Exposition. —  J.  E.  B. 

April  12,  1879. —  Being  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  “  moral  statistics,” 
I  would  like  to  embody  in  that  work  statistics  bearing  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  United  States. —  J.  H.  O. 

April  16,  1879. — I  have  received  and  examined  the  circular  of  information  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  for  March,  1872.  The  catalogue  of  the  *  *  fraternity  would  fur¬ 
nish  data  for  tables  on  the  percentage  of  deaths,  average  time  since  graduation,  and 
occupations,  which  I  shall  try  to  compile  if  I  have  leisure ;  the  data  given  may  be 
relied  on  as  quite  accurate. —  C.  W.  S. 

April  16,  1879. —  I  am  directed  to  you  for  a  book  containing  a  list  of  private  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Should  your  book  contain  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
private  schools  and  academies  in  New  England,  with  the  number  of  the  faculty,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  forward  it  to  me.  It  is  the  smaller  schools 
that  I  wish  particularly  for. —  L.  M.  S. 

April  19,  1879. —  If  in  your  power,  will  you  kindly  give  me  the  addresses  of  a  few 
private  schools  that  are  in  the  nature  of  reform  schools,  but  that  do  not  bear  the  odium 
attached  to  public  reform  schools  ? —  J.  H.  S. 

April  19,  1879. — A  text  book  on  dress  cutting  and  fitting  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  [years]  grades  of  our  public  schools  on  the  1st  of 
last  December,  and  lessons  of  forty-five  minutes’  length  have  been  given  each  week 
until  the  present  date.  The  study  has  met  with  much  ridicule  from  the  press  and 
opposition  from  the  iDarents  of  the  pupils  required  to  study  it.  It  has,  however,  grown 
in  popularity,  drawing  to  its  suppor  t  most  of  the  believers  in  industrial  education  in 
the  public  schools. 

At  a  test  given  at  my  office  on  Friday,  the  11th  instant,  it  appeared  that  girls  of  12 
to  14  years  who  had  had  ten  to  twelve  lessons  in  this  work  could  cut  and  fit  garments 
which  they  had  received  instruction  upon  (a  lady’s  basque  was  the  garment  selected 
for  the  test)  with  considerable  accuracy,  five  out  of  thirteen  rivalling  the  efforts  of 
professional  dressmakers. —  H.  S.  T. 

April  23,  1879. —  Can  you  give  me  any  statistics  or  statements  relating  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic  languages,  the  colleges  having  Semitic  professor¬ 
ships,  the  number  of  students  in  the  United  States,  and  which  college  first  established 
a  chair  of  Semitic  language  and  literature  ? — J.  S.  B. 
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April  23,  1879. —  Can  yon  refer  me  to  any  reports  giving  the  percentage  of  pupils  of 
public  schools  who  attend  the  colleges  ?  Also,  the  percentage  of  the  boys  (who  attend 
colleges)  that  are  from  cities  and  the  proportion  that  are  from  the  country  ?  I  would 
be  under  further  obligation  for  any  reference  to  successful  methods  of  introducing 
science  teaching  in  schools. —  W.  W.  B. 

April  30,  1879. —  I  have  the  honor  to  make  application  for  reports  and  printed  mat¬ 
ter  bearing  upon  the  important  subject  of  school  hygiene.  I  have  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation,  as  president  of  our  State  board  of  health,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  early  in  July  nest,  before  the  teachers’  association  of  the  State,  at  the  University 
of  and  I  wish  to  take  the  important  occasion  for  spreading  some  wholesome 

truths  before  the  public  upon  the  philosophy  or  the  physiology  of  education. —  S.  S.  S 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENTS  OP  THE  OFFICE. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  at  the 
head  of  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  our  country,  who  furnish  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  these  reports  : 


Statement  of  educational  systems  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  years  named. 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

States  and  Territories . 

37 

37 

44 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

48 

Citifta _ _ _ _ 

249 

325 

533 

127 

241 

239 

241 

258 

333 

Normal  schools . 

53 

65 

98 

114 

124 

140 

152 

166 

179 

242 

Business  colleges . 

26 

60 

53 

112 

126 

144 

150 

157 

163 

191 

Kindergarten . 

42 

55 

95 

149 

177 

217 

322 

Aea/lpiniies . . . 

638 

811 

944 

1,  031 

1,  467 

1,550 

1,  650 

1,  665 

1,  848 

Preparatory  schools . 

86 

91 

105 

114 

123 

125 

138 

Colleges  for  women . 

33 

136 

175 

205 

209 

249 

252 

264 

277 

294 

Colleges  and  universities . 

266 

290 

298 

323 

343 

385 

381 

385 

389 

402 

Schools  of  science . 

17 

41 

70 

70 

72 

76 

76 

77 

80 

86 

Schools  of  theology . 

80 

94 

104 

140 

113 

123 

125 

127 

129 

146 

Schools  of  law . 

28 

39 

37 

37 

38 

42 

42 

45 

50 

53 

Schools  of  medicine . 

63 

82 

87 

94 

99 

104 

102 

106 

112 

125 

PnhHc  libraries . 

156 

180 

306 

377 

676 

2,  200 

2,275 

2,440 

2,  578 

2,  678 

Museums  of  natural  history . 

50 

43 

44 

53 

54 

55 

55 

57 

Museums  of  art. . . . 

22 

27 

27 

31 

37 

Art  schools.  . . . 

26 

29 

30 

37 

Training  schools  for  nurses . 

11 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  . . . 

34 

36 

37 

40 

40 

42 

43 

45 

52 

57 

Institutions  for  the  blind . 

10 

26 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

30 

31 

31 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded . . . 

8 

7 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

13 

Orphan  asylums,  &c . 

77 

180 

269 

408 

533 

540 

638 

641 

Reform  schools . 

28 

20 

20 

34 

56 

67 

63 

63 

78 

79 

Total . . . 

831 

2,001 

2,619 

3,449 

3,  651 

6,  085 

6,449 

6,750 

7, 135 

7,  869 

PRINTED  MATTER  RECEIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE. 

The  number  of  pages,  octavo  or  larger,  of  foreign  periodicals  examined  by  the  trans¬ 
lator  monthly  is  4,072.  The  pages  included  in  the  reports  from  foreign  countries  it 
is  impossible  to  state,  but  the  increase  from  year  to  year  is  very  considerable. 

The  number  of  pages  of  printed  matter  examined  for  summaries  and  abstracts 
respecting  education  in  this  country  in  the  division  of  abstracts  was  over  90,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  36,000  pages  since  1876. 

LIBRARY. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Warren’s  efforts  in  the  library  have  resulted  in  placing  the  books  on  the 
•helves  so  as  to  be  much  more  available  for  use  and  in  the  initiation  of  a  classification 
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'which  will  he  iavalaable  when  complete.  The  library  now  numbers  23,000  pamphlets 
and  11,000  books,  besides  many  duplicates. 

For  the  proper  administration  of  the  library,  Mr.  Warren  recommends:  (1)  A  lad 
not  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  take  charge  of  the  shelves  and  cases,  to  label  and 
number  the  books,  and  to  serve  as  messenger  and  porter  in  the  library  rooms.  (2) 
A  young  man  of  good  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  books,  to  assist  in  the  cata¬ 
loguing  and  to  have  charge  of  the  card  catalogue.  He  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  French  and  German  languages.  (3)  A  young  lady,  to  assist  in  cataloguing  and 
to  write  and  copy  letters  on  the  business  of  the  library,  to  keep  registers  of  books 
given  out,  of  books  received  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  of  books  needed  in  the  library, 
and  to  make  lists  for  exchange. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  in  the  appendix  are  constructed  from  data  furnished  the  Office 
on  blank  inquiries  sent  out  by  it  to  the  several  States,  cities,  and  institutions  reported. 
The  construction  of  the  blanks  involves  the  whole  theory  of  educational  statistics  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  preparation  of  these  blanks  all  the  information  possible  was 
secured,  together  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  had  given  the  subject  most  attention. 
After  careful  study  of  all  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  facts  and  opinions,  an 
effort  was  made  to  discover  if  possible  the  latent  tendencies  in  the  movements  indi¬ 
cated  by  these  statistics  and  to  form  blanks  fitted  to  bring  together  as  far  as  possible 
the  data  required  and  necessary  to  answer  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  Office  and 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  facts  as  reported  in  the  different  systems  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  nomenclature  common  to 
States,  cities,  colleges,  academies,  or  normal  schools  by  which  the  figures  in  their  reports 
could  be  compared  with  any  measure  of  accuracy  or  satisfaction.  My  desire  was,  if 
the  educators  of  the  country  cooperated  sufficiently,  that  the  forms  adopted  should  be 
continued  until  the  value  of  the  generalizations  these  collections  rendered  possible 
should  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  and  a  larger  number  of  school  officers  had 
thought  intelligently  upon  the  importance  of  records  and  reports  in  their  different  sys¬ 
tems  and  institutions  and  were  prepared  to  advise  with  reference  to  further  changes. 

My  aim  was  neither  to  make  nor  to  modify  facts,  but,  as  reported  to  the  Office,  to  re¬ 
peat  them  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  This  brought  out,  as  no  other  method  could,  the 
imperfections  of  our  American  educational  statistics.  This  purpose,  expressed  to  the 
educators  of  the  country  in  my  first  reports,  received  a  measure  of  approval  and  co¬ 
operation  beyond  aU  my  expectations.  School  officers  conferred,  committees  advised, 
correspondents  multiplied  on  the  subject,  and  the  improvements  have  been  apparent 
from  year  to  year.  Eminent  statisticians  have  stated  to  me  that  there  is  no  parallel 
instance  in  purely  voluntary  statistical  reports.  At  first  my  thought  was  that  the 
forms  adopted  might  be  used  for  five  years,  and  that  then  the  lessons  afforded  thereby 
might  be  used  in  making  modifications.  But  the  five  years  passed  with  gratifying 
improvements  in  nomenclature,  in  accuracy,  and  completeness.  The  evidences  multi¬ 
plied  illustrative  of  the  usefulness  of  the  good  work  this  collection  of  information  was 
doing.  As  other  years  passed  and  the  results  grew  more  satisfactory,  I  concluded  it 
best  that  these  forms  should  remain  the  same  for  ten  years,  unless  there  was  special 
reason  or  general  urgency  for  a  change.  The  freest  suggestion  has  all  the  while  been 
invited  from  every  quarter.  Many  valuable  opinions  have  been  received. 

The  close  of  the  decade  is  at  hand.  The  census  of  1880,  that  great  decennial  account 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  soon  be  taken,  and  its  results  cannot  fail  to 
afford  further  suggestions  with  regard  to  any  changes  desirable  in  the  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  annual  statistics  for  these  reports.  My  hope  is  that  those  among  our  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  best  prepared  to  aid  in  putting  this  forward  will  in  due  time  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Bureau. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  methods  are  adopted  affect  educational  records 
not  alone  in  institutions  of  learning  that  may  be  under  the  control  of  a  single  head  or 
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smaU  executive  board,  but  great  systems  as  administered  in  cities  and  States,  wherein 
changes  will  involve  the  action  of  State  legislatures  and  city  assemblies.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  late  increased  attention  to  educational  statistics  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  in  France  and  Japan,  indicates  the  possibility  of  certain  agreements  on 
at  least  a  few  points  of  nomenclature  by  which  international  comparisons  may  be  made 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  hitherto  has  been  possible. 

However  much  these  statistics  may  promote  the  formation  of  the  science  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  relate  only  to  the  school  period ;  while  the 
science  of  education,  to  lay  its  foundations  broadly  and  surely,  must  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  period  of  life  before  the  child  comes  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher,, 
and  the  effect  this  instruction  has  after  the  child  passes  from  the  school  into  active 
life.  Mothers  and  nurses  must  aid  in  studying  the  psychological  development  of  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  histories  of  colleges  and  professional  schools  must  trace  the  influence' 
of  their  instruction  upon  their  alumni,  as  coordinate  workers  to  one  end. 


Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  as  collected  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  for  1874,  1875,  and  1876. 


1874. 

1875. 

1676. 

Schools. 

CQ 

CO 

CO 

s 

I 

H 

Pupils. 

Schools 

c3 

(D 

H 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

© 

H 

Pupils. 

f^ity  schools . . . . 

{a) 

124 

16, 488 

976,  837 
24, 405 
25, 892 

(&) 

137 

22, 152 

1, 180,  880 
29, 105 
26, 109 

(c) 

151 

23,  504 
1,065 

1, 343, 487 
33, 921 
25, 234 

Normal  schools. ............ 

966 

1,  031 

Commercial  and  business 

126 

577 

131 

594 

137 

599 

colleges. 

’K'lTidergartftTi  . . 

55 

125 

1,636 

95 

216 

2,809 
108,  235 

130 

364 

4, 090 
106,  647 

Institutions  for  secondary 

1,  031 

5,  466 

98, 179 

1, 143 

6,  081 

1,229 

5,  999 

instruction. 

Preparatory  schools . 

91 

697 

11,  414 

102 

746 

12,  954 
23,  795 

105 

736 

12,  369' 
23,  856- 

Institutions  for  the  superior 

209 

2,285 

23,  445 

222^ 

2,  405 
■  ’ 

225 

2,  404 

instruction  of  women. 
Universities  and  colleges. . . 

343 

3,  783 

56,  692 

355 

3,  999 

58,  894 

356 

3,  920 

56,  481 

Schools  of  science . 

72 

609 

7,  244 
4, 356 

2,  585 
9,  095 

74 

758 

7, 157 

75 

793 

7.614 
4,268 
2,  664 
10, 143 

Schools  of  theolovy . 

113 

597 

123 

615 

5,  234 

124 

580 

Schools  of  law _ .  _ 

38 

181 

43 

224 

2,  677  , 
9,  971 

42 

218 

Schools  of  medicine,  ©f  den¬ 
tistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 
Training  schools  for  nurses. 

99 

1,121 

106 

1, 172 

102 

1, 201 

40 

275 

4,  900 

41 

293 

5,  087 

42 

312 

5,209 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 

and  dumb. 

Institutions  for  the  blind. . . 

29 

525 

1,  942 

29 

498 

2,  054 

29 

580 

2, 083 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 

9 

312 

1,265 

9 

317 

1, 372 

11 

318 

1, 560 

children. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 

269 

1,678 

26,  360 

278 

1,  789 

54, 204 

385 

3,1P7 

47, 435 

schools,  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  charities. 

Peform  schools . 

56 

693 

10,  848 

47 

678 

10,  670 

51 

800 

12, 087 

a  127  cities,  each  containing  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  were  included  in  1874 ;  their  aggregate  popu¬ 
lation  was  6, 037, 905. 

h  177  cities,  each  containing  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  reported  in  1875 ;  their  aggregate  population 
was  8,804,654. 

c  192  cities  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more  reported  in  1876  ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9,128,955. 
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Statistical  summary  of  institutions,  instructors,  and  students,  as  collected  ly  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  for  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 


• 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

'o 

-1 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

City  schools . 

(a) 

23,  830 

1,  249,  271 

(&) 

27,  944 

1,  556,  974 

(c) 

28,  903 

1, 069, 899 

Normal  schools . 

152 

1, 189 

37,  082 

156 

1,  227 

39,  669 

207 

1,  422 

40, 029 

Commercial  and  business 

134 

563 

23,  496 

129 

527 

21,  048 

144 

535 

22,  021 

colleges. 

Kindergarten . 

129 

336 

3,  931 

159 

376 

4,  797 

195 

452 

7, 551 

Institutions  for  secondary 

1, 226 

5,  963 

98,  371 

1,  227 

5,  747 

100,  374 

1,  236 

5,  961 

108,  734 

instruction. 

1 

Preparatory  schools . i 

114 

790 

12,  510 

114 

818 

12,  533 

123 

818 

13, 561 

Institutions  for  the  suiierior 

220 

2,305 

23,  022 

225 

1  2,478 

23,  639 

227 

2,  323 

24,  605 

instruction  of  women. 

j 

1 

Universities  and  colleges. . . 

351 

3,993  j 

57,  334 

353 

3,885 

57,  987 

304 

4,211 

60,  011 

Schools  of  science . ! 

74 

781 

8,  559 

76 

809 

13, 153 

81 

884 

10, 919 

Schools  of  theology . 

124 

564 

3,  965 

125 

577 

4,320 

133 

600 

4, 738 

Schools  of  law . ! 

43 

175 

2,811 

50 

196 

3,012 

49 

224 

3, 019 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  den-  ! 

106 

1,278 

11,225 

I  106 

1,  337 

11,  830 

114 

1,495 

13,321 

tistry,  and  of  pharmacy,  j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Training  schools  for  nurses.  [ 

11 

51 

298 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  j 

43  ! 

346  ! 

5,743 

. 

i  52 

372 

6,  036 

53 

379 

6, 391 

dumb.  1 

Institutions  for  the  bhnd. . .  j 

30 

566  ! 

2,179  ! 

30 

547 

2,  214 

30 

599 

2,213 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  | 

j 

355 

1,  781 

11 

422 

1,  931 

13 

491 

2,234 

children.  1 

1 

. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial  1 

389 

3, 688 

67, 082 

411 

4, 004 

75,  020 

schools,  and  miscellane¬ 

ous  charities. 

Reform  schools  . 

1 

68 

996 

13,  966 

67 

1, 066 

14, 216 

a  195  cities  of  7,500  inliabitants  or  more  reported  in  1877 ;  tlieir  aggregate  population  was  9,099,023. 

6  218  cities  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more  reported  in  1878 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,224,270. 
c240  cities  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more  reported  in  1879  ;  their  aggregate  population  was  10,801,814. 


Table  I. — Part  1.—  Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  ^’C. 


States. 


Alabama . 

'Arkansas . . 

California . . 

Colorado . . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

a  For  white  schools  only. 


School  age. 

School  population. 

Number  between  6 
and  16  years  of 
age. 

Number  enrolled  in 
public  schools. 

Average  daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Average  duration 
of  school  in  days. 

7-21 

376,  649 

1 

174,  585 

112,  374 

84 

0-21 

236,  601 

53,  049 

5-17 

216,  404 

156, 769 

98,  488 

149 

0-21 

29,  738 

14,111 

10,  899 

89 

4-16 

138,  428 

115,000 

119,  382 

72,  643 

178.6 

5-21 

35,  649 

26,  072 

al48 

4-21 

672,  985 

c36,904  i 

c23,  933 

cl05. 8 

6-18 

433,  444 

226,627  1 

dl32,  000 

6-21 

1,  000,  694 

093,334 

404,  479 

150 

6-21 

708, 101 

530,  839 

503,  892 

312, 143 

132 

5  In  1876. 

cin  1878. 

d  Estimated. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. —  Summary  (A)  of  school  age,  jyopulation,  ^c. —  Continued. 


School  age. 

School  population. 

Number  between  6 

and  16  years  of 

age. 

Number  enrolled  in 

public  schools. 

Aver.age  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

Average  duration 

of  school  in  days. 

5-21 

577, 353 

369,  447 

431,  317 

264,  702 

147 

5-21 

312,  231 

197,  342 

208, 434 

123,  715 

124 

a6-20 

539,  843 

b227,  607 

6160,  000 

6110 

6-21 

330,  930 

78,  523 

c50,  248 

4-21 

215,  724 

151,  948 

103,  737 

121 

5-20 

d276,  120 

165,  486 

84,  245 

189 

5-15 

303,  836 

311,  523 

234,  249 

175 

5-20 

486,  993 

342, 138 

c201, 179 

150 

5-21 

e271,  428 

171,  945 

clll,  764 

92 

5-21 

362,  370 

217, 753 

138,  973 

/77.5 

6-20 

702, 153 

450,  000 

c207,  422 

100 

5-21 

123,411 

76,  956 

107 

6-18 

10,  295 

7,  590 

5, 108 

el61 

5-21 

c72, 102 

65,  048 

43,910 

101.5 

5-18 

327,818 

278,  646 

203,  568 

112,  070 

194 

5-21 

1,  628,  727 

1,  030,  041 

570,  382 

179 

6-21 

426, 189 

. 

238,  749 

150,  788 

46 

6-21 

1,  043,  320 

770,  070 

734,  651 

459,  990 

150 

4-20 

56,  464 

32,  718 

20,  840 

83 

6-21 

pi,  200,  000 

935,  740 

587,  672 

149 

5-15 

49,  562 

45,  700 

28,  735 

182 

6-16 

228, 128 

228, 128 

122,  463 

73.  33 

6-21 

514,  643 

264,  687 

186, 162 

69 

8-14 

208,  324 

192,  616 

80 

5-20 

92,  831 

77,  521 

49,  231 

125.5 

5-21 

483,  701 

307,  742 

108,  074 

65,  771 

107 

6-21 

206, 123 

136,  526 

90,  268 

100.  76 

4-20 

433,  453 

293,  286 

/153.7 

14,  782,  765 

2,  797,  214 

9,  328,  003 

5,  223, 100 

6-21 

5,  291 

3, 143 

1,992 

165 

5-21 

18,  535 

9,  822 

4,  618 

97 

6-17 

e38,  800 

c35,  948 

25, 130 

19,  488 

189 

5-21 

5,  596 

e3,  432 

4-21 

5,  885 

3,  909 

2,  804 

105 

7-18 

d29, 312 

^5, 151 

6132 

6-16 

34,  929 

34,  929 

23, 124 

16,  076 

139 

5-21 

24,223 

14,  032 

9,  585 

87.5 

7-21 

Q  090 

1,  287 

1 

1 

^  3, 200 

cl,  714 

1 

1 

650 

>5-20 

el7,  000 

1 

1 

;  1, 400 

c921 

1 

1 

800 

c582 

) 

1  200 

170 

179,  571 

70,  877 

96,  083 

59,237  . 

14,  962,  336 

2,  868,  091 

9,  424,  086 

5, 282,  337 

States  and  Territories. 


Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . . 

Maine  . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Kebraska . 

Nevada . 

In  ew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  . . . , 
South  Carolina . . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia .. 
Wisconsin . 


Total . 

Arizona. . 

Dakota . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Idaho . 

Montana . i _ 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . . 

Washington . 

Wyoming . 

Indian : 

Cherokees . 

Chickasaws . 

Choctaws . . 

Creeks . 

Seminoles . 

Total . 

Grand  total . . . 


a  For  colored  population  the  school  c  Estimated. 

age  is  from  6  to  16.  d Census  of  1870. 

*  In  1877.  e In  1878. 


/In  the  counties, 
pin  1873. 
hin  1875 
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SCHOOL  AGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  diagram  shows  that  there  are  sixteen  different  school  ages  in  the 
States  and  Territories ;  the  longest,  extending  from  four  years  of  age  to  twenty-one, 
covers  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  shortest,  from  eight  years  of  age  to  four¬ 
teen,  a  period  of  six  years  only. 


Diagram  No.  1,  showing  the  different  school  ages  in  the  States  and  Territories  during  1879. 


School  years. 

In  umber  of  years  in  each  school  age. 

School  years* 

17.  16.  16.  15.  15.  14.  14.  13.  12.  12.  12.  11.  11.  10.  10.  6. 

4 . 

. 4, 

5 . 

. 5, 

6 . 

7 . 

1 _ 

. ! . 

. 6 

.  7 

1 

1  1 

8 . 

L... 

. 8 

9 . 

1 

!.... 

. 9 

10 . 

.  10 

11 . 

j 

. 11 

12 . 

! 

. . .  12 

13 . 

i 

....1 

. 13 

14 . 

1 

. 14 

15  _ _ _ 

...l 

....1 

.  15 

16 . 

17 . 

. 10 

Cl 

....1 

. 17 

18 . 

....1 

. 18 

19 . 

. . 19 

20 . 

. 20 

21 . 

. 20 

Diagram  No.  2^  shows  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  legal  school  age  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  was  in  daily  average  attendance  and  what  percentage 
of  said  population  was  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  fact  that  the  school  age 
varies  widely  in  different  States  not  only  partially  accounts  for  the  relative  positions 
of  the  States  indicated  in  the  table,  but  also  explains  how  it  is  that  in  Massachusetts 
more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  reported  enrolled.  The  i)er- 
centage  of  daily  average  attendance  is  not  given  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  nor  in  the  Territories  of  Idaho, 
Indian,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

Diagram  No.  3  shows  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories.  Fractions  of  dollars  are  disregarded  in  the  diagram,  but  the  exact  figures  may 
be  found  in  Table  I,  Part  1,  pages  xvii,  xviii.  In  the  case  of  Alabama,  Florida,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  the  average  compensation  is  as 
given  in  the  table,  i.  e.,  for  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  and  not  as  given  in  the  dia¬ 
gram,  for  each  sex  separately.  The  figures  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  refer  to  the 
country  schools  only ;  for  the  pay  in  city  schools,  see  the  notes  to  the  table  on  page 
xvii. 


Statb  or  Territory,  atteudaioe  Enrolment. 


ilassacbnsetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

>Jew  Hampshire . 

Connecticut . 

Vermont . 

Pennsylvania . 

loTva . 

Hevada . 

California . 

Indiana . 

Maine . 

Ohio . 

Michigan . 

Illinois . 

Kansas . 

Montana . 

irtah . 

"West  Virginia . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Missouil . 

Minnesota . 

New  York . 

iN’ew  Jersey . 

Mississippi . 

Arizona . 

Maryland . 

"Washington . 

Oregon . 

Korth  Carolina . 

Dakota . 

Georgia . 

Tennessee . 

Florida . 

Colorado . 

Alabama . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Virginia . 


Diagram  No.  2, 

Showing  the  relation  of  average  attendance  and  enrolment  to  school 
population  in  the  States  aivd  Tertdtories. 


Explanation. — If  tbe  population  of  school  age  in  Rhode  Island  be  put  at  100,  the  public  school  enrolment  of  the 
State  is  92,  and  the  average  attendance  on  public  schools  is  58 ;  so  of  the  other  States.  In  Massachusetts  the  enrol¬ 
ment  exceeds  the  population  of  legal  school  age.  As  full  statistics  have  not  been  received  from  the  States  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  or  from  the  Ten-itories  of  Kew  Mexico,  Indian,  Wyoming,  and 
Idaho,  they  are  not  included  in  this  diagram. 
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Table  I. —  Part  1. —  Summary  (B)  of  the  nuniber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  in  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 


States  and  Territorie.s. 


Alabama . , . . . . 

Arkansas . . 

California . 

Colorado . . 

Connecticut . . 

Delavrare . . . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

lorva . 

Kansas . . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . . . 

Missouri . . . 

Nebraska . . . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey . . 

New  York . 

North  Carohna . 

@hio . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania . 

Pthode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

"Vest  Virginia . . . 

Wisconsin . . 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  States . 

Ariz«na . 

Dakota . . 

District  of  Columbia . . 

Idaho . . 

Montana . 

a  In  1878. 

fc Number  of  males  employed  in  winter;  number 

of  females  employed  in  summer. 
cFor  white  schools  only, 
din  1877. 

ED— II 


'  Number  of  ’ 

teachers.  j 

Average  monthly 
salary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

3, 126 

1,  549 

($18 

70) 

1,143 

315 

a$50  00 

a$40  00 

1,  236 

2,217 

82  13 

66  37 

255 

338 

57  27 

52  88 

&773 

12,  344 

57  19 

35  27 

c233 

cl  69 

33  08 

26  19 

a635 

a335 

(a40  00) 

o3,  654 

al,  826 

8,  973 

12,  737 

41  45 

34  18 

8,  016 

5,  574 

40  00 

36  20 

7,  573 

13,  579 

31  71 

26  40 

3, 161 

3,  761 

31  65 

25  30 

dl,  600 

d2,  700 

d40  00 

d35  00 

(1.5 

)49) 

27  00 

25  00 

12,  325 

64,  527 

37  83 

23  60 

1,  280 

1,  811 

43  49 

43  49 

1,  212 

7,  537 

67  44 

33  50 

3,  954 

9,  662 

38  69 

23  48 

1,797 

3,  210 

35  78 

27  23 

3,  576 

1,  789 

28  35 

27  15 

(11,  268) 

e35  00 

e30  00 

1,  607 

2,  211 

33  25 

29  55 

49 

135 

84  46 

83  09 

628 

2,  954 

34  09 

22  83 

977 

2,  355 

56  94 

33  73 

8,164 

22,  506 

(41 

80) 

2,  398 

973 

(22 

14) 

11, 456 

12,  031 

56  00 

41  00 

(al,  068) 

43  90 

33  80 

9,  607 

11,  603 

33  62 

29  69 

272 

991 

73  84 

42  37 

1,  934 

1,232 

25  54 

23  84 

4,  436 

1,566 

(25  67) 

a3, 457 

a873 

(a38  00) 

783 

3,  669 

29  12 

19  04 

1,  410 

1,  094 

30  05 

24  73 

3, 142 

989 

c28  21 

c26  19 

(9,1 

1 

?75) 

/37  75 

/25  72 

1 

(270, 163) 

i  1 

27 

24 

84  00 

68  00 

210 

254 

36  00 

25  00 

34 

368 

89  47 

61  95 

1  65 

1  80 

66  14 

52  20 

6  In  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  is 
$87 ;  of  women,  $40. 

/In  the  counties ;  in  the  cities  the  average  salary 
of  males  is  $85.90;  of  females,  $35.03. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. — Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  teachers  emi^loyed  in  the  public  schools, 

fc. —  Continued. 


i 

Territories.  i 

1 

Number  of 
teachers. 

j  Average  monthly 

1  salary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

al32 

261 

233 

20 

al5 

248 

324 

29 

1 

^tah . . . . . . 

m5  00 

41  14 

($55 

i 

6$22  00 
33  34 

i  94) 

’tV'ashirtfrtnn _ _ _ _ _ ... _ _ _ 

’W’voTnino'. . . . . . . 

Indian: 

Cherokees . . . . . . i 

Chickasaws . . 

1  1 

Choctaws . . . . ........ _ ........ _ _ _ 

50  00 

50  00 

Creeks . 

Seminoles  . . . . . . . 

50  00 

50  00 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  Territories . 

(2,  523) 

Grand  total . . . 

(272, 686) 

a  In  1875.  6Inl878.  clnl877. 


Table  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  expenditure y^'c. 


1 


States. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida  . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts  . . . 
Michigan . 


Annual  income. 

Annual  expenditure. 

Estimated  real  value  of  sites, 
buildings,  and  all  other 
school  property. 

Sites,  buildings,  fuini- 
ture,  libraries,  and 
apparatus. 

Salaries  of  superin¬ 
tendents. 

Salaries  of  teachers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

$387,  703 

$11,  615 

$364,  418 

$1, 000 

$377,  033 

261,  088 

205, 449 

3,  653,  799 

$353, 182 

a43,  576 

2, 285,  733 

371,  992 

3, 010, 907 

$6, 857, 389 

222, 135 

40, 158 

153, 144 

36, 100 

229, 402 

496,  891 

1,  390, 972 

44,  641 

27,  306 

1, 015,  883 

288,  050 

1,  375,  880 

219,  830 

1, 800 

130, 765 

91, 073 

223,  638 

b484,  381 

cl83,  311 

cll,  595 

c85,  361 

c5,  860 

cl34, 880 

cll6, 934 

465, 748 

465, 748 

8,  285,  539 

323, 481 

4, 180,  374 

1,  686,  878 

6, 190,  733 

16,  902, 710 

4,  427,  670 

430, 898 

3,  002,  518 

dl,  043,  313 

4, 476,  729 

11,  787, 705 

5,  283,  040 

992,  580 

d2,  927,  308 

1, 131,  589 

5,  051,  477 

9, 236,  613 

1,  868,  563 

282, 109 

10,  953 

1,  012,  699 

285,  033 

1,  590,  794 

4,  391,  566 

el,  827,  575 

e5,  000 

c25,  000 

el,  000, 000 

elOO,  000 

el,  130,  000 

e2,  300,  000 

613,  453 

15,  867 

415,  814 

78,  393 

/529,  065 

c700,  000 

1,  078,  833 

72, 176 

28,  407 

868, 498 

11.5,  610 

1,  084,  691 

2,  947,  655 

1,  611,  769 

167,  787 

2.5,  200 

1, 139,  421 

219, 150 

1,  551,  558 

gi,  399,  801 

599,  874 

55,  868 

M,  339,  082 

4,  994,  824 

3, 112,  224 

387,  063 

il7,  541 

dl,  873,  460 

497,  576  1 

2,  775,  640 

9,  oil,  454 

a  Paid  from  general  fund  of  counties,  not  included  eln  1877. 

in  State  expenditure.  /Includes  other  expenditures  not  here  specified. 

&  For  white  schools  only.  g  Total  of  items  reported, 

cin  1878.  ^Includes  miscellaneous  expenditure, 

d  Includes  salaries  of  superintendents.  i  Amount  paid  township  superintendents. 
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Table  I. — Part  2. — Summary  (A)  of  annual  income  and  exjyenditure,  ^c. — Continued. 


Annual  expenditure. 


m  o 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 

Annual  income. 

Sites,  buildings,  furni- 
tuie,  libraries,  and 
apparatus. 

Salaries  of  superin¬ 

tendents. 

Salaries  of  teachers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Estimated  real  value  of 

buMings,  and  all  < 

school  property. 

$1, 394, 738 

$13,  600 

$920, 122 

a$l,394,  738 

$3,  084,  02* 

739, 915 

11, 840 

626, 461 

$3, 247 

641, 548 

3, 188, 489 

2, 213, 927 

a3, 069, 454 

9,  000, 000 

Nebraska . 

881, 308 

$252, 616 

29,  782 

484,  999 

181,  332 

948, 729 

1,  810, 088 

6236, 491 

204, 159 

5283,  338 

New  Hampshire. . 

587, 411 

52,  925 

13, 802 

425,  047 

75,  018 

c609,  588 

2,  311, 660 

New  Jersey . 

1,  889,  475 

365, 736 

22, 790 

1, 407, 369 

93,  580 

1, 889, 475 

6, 401,  603 

New  York . 

10, 254, 499 

1, 438, 344 

115, 400 

7, 600, 392 

1, 309,  874 

10, 464,  010 

30,  012, 579 

North  Carolina . . . 

493,  381 

14,  807 

5,137 

304, 519 

13, 078 

337,  541 

•  192,  793 

Ohio . 

7,747,485 

816, 217 

144, 128 

4, 937, 014 

1, 813, 966 

7, 711, 325 

21, 103, 255 

Oregon  . 

351,  673 

95, 972 

7, 185 

205,  523 

13,124 

323,  834 

520,  963 

Pennsylvania  .... 

8,  210,  084 

1,  031, 131 

4,  605,  987 

1,  998,  670 

a7,  747, 787 

24,  063, 138 

Khode  Island . 

605, 208 

118,  683 

9,522 

402, 097 

67, 445 

597, 747 

2,  654, 148 

South  Carolina . . . 

304, 167 

7,  017 

18, 713 

284,  953 

8,  637 

319, 320 

352, 046 

Tennessee . 

879,  307 

49, 656 

12,  023 

610,  326 

38,  647 

710,652 

1, 162,  685 

Texa.s _ 

972,  904 

18, 681 

788, 223 

46,  546 

837, 913 

Yermnnf, 

528, 119 

43,  325 

14, 683 

392, 457 

45,  704 

496, 169 

Virginia . 

670,  706 

58,  487 

39, 150 

391, 393 

81,  359 

570,  389 

1,  088,  957 

"W  est  Virginia. . . . 

787,  521 

83,  881 

14, 149 

504, 196 

106,  845 

709,  071 

1, 676, 872 

Wisconsin . 

2, 756, 881 

225,  202 

41, 674 

1,  581,  630 

345,  951 

2, 194, 457 

5, 169, 979 

Total . 

82,  767,  815 

8,  371,  629 

788,  306 

53,  481, 113 

12, 194,  640 

77, 176,  354 

176, 121, 408 

Arizona . 

32, 421 

29,  200 

78,  681 

Dakota. _ 

81, 642 

25,  595 

37,  881 

12,  483 

75,  959 

133,  952 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

380, 000 

3,  252 

10,  860 

255, 184 

99,  047 

368,  343 

1, 184, 714 

Idaho . 

23, 000 

20, 000 

(Z20,  000 

Montana . 

66, 401 

12,  881 

4,800 

41, 733 

8,317 

67,  731 

99,  335 

New  Mexico . 

e25, 473 

el5, 432 

e3, 458 

el8,  890 

Utah . 

136,  690 

29,  245 

1,  500 

98,  839 

7, 106 

136,  690 

393, 985 

Washington . 

105,  520 

14,  592 

2,  883 

94,019 

2,  885 

114,  379 

220, 405 

Wyoming . . 

7,  056 

22, 120 

d22, 120 

61,  675 

Indian : 

Cherokees.... 

74,  000 

74,  000 

Chickasaws . . 

22,  000 

22,  000 

Choctaws  .... 

30, 200 

200 

12,  000 

a30,  000 

Creeks . 

28,  356 

28,  356 

Seminoles .... 

7,  500 

7,  500 

Total . 

1,  020, 259 

85,  565 

20, 243 

597, 208 

133,  296 

1,  015, 168 

2, 172,  747 

Grand  total. 

83,  788,  074 

8,  457, 194 

808, 549 

54,  078, 321 

12,  327,  936 

78, 191,  522 

178,  294, 155 

a  Items  not  all  reported.  d  Amount  paid  for  tuition  onlv. 

h  In  1878.  e  In  1875. 

c  Includes  other  expenditures  not  here  specified. 
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Table  I. —  Part  2. —  Summary  (B)  of  per  capita  expenditure. 


Stetes  aiwi  Temtories. 


-a  ® 

c3  c;n 


05  Qj 


Massacliusetts . 

California . 

Montana . 

Connecticut . 

Ehode  Island . 

District  of  Columbia 

Iowa . 

Delaware . 

ITebraslia . . 

Arizona . . 

Ohio . . . 

Colorado . 

ISTew  York . 

Indiana . . . . . 

Oregon  . 

Michigan . 

Illinois . 

Vermont . 

Kansas . 

Maryland . 

Kew  Jersey . . 

"Washington . 

Maine . . 

Dtah . . 

West  Virginia . 

Kentucky . 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana . 

South  Carolina . 

Virginia . 

Georgia . 

Korth  Carolina . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Alabama . 


a$15  26 
12  44 
11  51 
9  64 
9  47 
9  41 
8  74 
c7  72 
7  68 
a6  92 
6  61 
6  52 
6  42 
5  75 
5  73 
5  70 
5  45 
5  34 
5  09 
5  05 
4  72 
4  72 
4  71 
o3  33 
3  05 
d2  00 
1  62 
1  59 
1  39 
1  06 
a95 
792 


a$14  62 
17  17 
17  07 
11  17 

11  23 
14  53 
11  68 
c9  09 

12  34 
a8  00 

9  38 

13  75 
10  15 

8  08 
9  89 
8  11 
7  90 

6  40 

7  63 

8  04 

7  58 

8  15 
6  03 

a5  25 
4  65 
d4  00 
2  85 
6  74 
2  67 
4  77 
al  96 

1  413 
8  70 
8  42 

al  61 

2  10 


a$19  85 
27  35 
24  15 
18  36 

17  42 

18  74 

19  08 


a24  03 

14  98 

17  80 

18  34 
13  04 

15  53 


13  54 
10  08 
12  86 
16  54 
13  79 
11  92 
9  83 
al  63 
6  98 
do  00 
3  80 


7  83 
a3  15 
2  238 


all  81 
3  24 


l)$12  44 


11  60 


10  16 
13  67 


8  96 


7  67 


8  06 


6  74 


a3  33 


1  39 
1  67 


6$15  €1 


12  14 
15  17 


9  13 


8  95 


8  11 


7  45 


1  88 


a  In  1878.  c  Does  not  include  expenditure  for  books. 

b  Per  capita  of  population  between  5  and  17.  d  In  1877. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

A  serious  defect  iu  tire  educational  reports  of  the  various  States  is  the  meagre  infor¬ 
mation  presented  -with  reference  to  ungraded  schools.  We  have  no  estimate  of  the 
number  of  children  instructed  or  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them ;  only 
approximate  estimates  can  be  made  from  data  furnished.  Thus,  of  the  thirty-eight 
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States,  eleven  report  tlie  number  of  graded  and  ungraded  schools.  Tlie  total  for  the 
eleven  States  is  73,360  schools,  of  which  number  62,722,  that  is,  85  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  are  ungraded.  The  percentage  of  such  schools  is  smallest  in  Rhode  Island, 
viz,  36  per  cent. ;  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  65-  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  in  New 
Hampshire,  82  per  cent. ;  in  Connecticut,  83  per  cent. ;  and  in  each  of  the  seven  other 
States  that  report,  namely,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Nebraska,  it  is  above  90  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  school  population  enrolled  in  these  ungraded  schools  is  not 
reported,  and  can  only  be  inferentially  determined.  In  Rhode  Island  it  appears  to  be 
a  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ;  in  Tennessee  it  is  over  seven-eighths  ,*  in  Iowa, 
nine-tenths ;  and  in  Michigan  less  than  two-thirds. 

In  general,  graded  schools  are  found  only  in  cities.  In  the  rural  districts  ungraded 
schools  are  (and  must  continue  to  be)  the  rule  save  in  exceptional  districts  or  where 
two  or  three  districts  can  unite  their  school  funds  and  forces. 

THE  TEACHING  FOECE. 

The  assertion  that  “  the  teacher  makes  the  school,’'  trite  though  it  be,  is  nevertheless 
so  true  that  in  any  inquiry  as  to  the  quality  of  country  schools  we  should  seek  first 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  teaching  force. 

( In  the  school  system  of  each  State  provision  is  made  for  the  examination,  licensing, 
appointment,  and  supervision  of  teachers.  The  authorized  means  are  not  all  equally 
good,  perhaps  none  is  the  best  that  might  be  devised,  but  various  causes  conspire  to 
X)revent  the  results  from  being  either  as  uniform  or  as  satisfactory  as  they  might  be 
in  spite  of  imperfections  in  the  systems  themselves.  The  operation  of  these  causes 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  particular  States. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  and  six  persons  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  nominally  examines  teach¬ 
ers  and  grants  licenses.  In  practice,  candidates  are  examined  by  town  superintend¬ 
ents  and  district  trustees  and  licensed  by  district  trustees,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
town  school  committees  ;  and  as  the  last  are  offices  of  somewhat  doubtful  authority 
and  tenure,  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  uniform  either  in  the  methods  or  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  examination.'  The  consequences  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  report  of  the 
school  commissioner  for  1879  : 

I  wish  very  briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  other  phase  of  this  question  of  qualifi¬ 
cations,  that  which  is  determined  by  examination  mainly,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
which  nearly  all  certificates  are  granted.  To  any  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  our  present  system  is  very  loose  and  inequitable.  By  the 
operation  of  our  theory  of  local  control,  there  may  be  within  the  State,  and  doubtless 
there  are,  as  many  standards  for  obtaining  a  certificate  as  there  are  different  towns ; 
and  sometimes  wo  have  the  spectacle  of  two  or  more  standards  for  the  same  town. 
Now,  as  these  certificates  ostensibly  represent  a  uniform  degree  of  qualification,  the 
grade  being  the  same,  it  is  at  once  very  clear  that  very  grave  difficulties  must  arise ; 
while  a  surer  way  of  blocking  the  wheels  of  progress  towards  a  higher  standard 
throughout  the  State  could  hardly  be  devised.  The  difficulty  is  one  of  long  standing, 
and  has  been  many  times  considered,  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy 
it,  but  with  only  limited  success.  But  past  failures  should  only  stimulate  to  new  en¬ 
deavor.  Success  seldom  crowns  the  first  effort.  We  certainly  are  in  better  condition 
to-day  to  enter  upon  this  work  than  ever  before.  Our  excellent  normal  school 
furnishes  the  ideal  standard  of  qualifications,  and  it  is  also  giving  to  the  State  year 
by  year  those  who  are  better  and  better  prepared  to  illustrate  that  ideal.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  people  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  professional  standard,  which  will  serve  as  a  most  valuable  basis  for  action 
looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  same.  In  what  way  the  needed  reform  in  this  matter 
can  bo  best  brought  about  it  is  not  easy  to  say  while  we  retain  our  present  complex 
district  system.  But  while  we  eanuot  decide  upon  details,  I  think  we  shall  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  proposition  that  the  question  of  deciding 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  literary  qualifications  and  the  professional  stand¬ 
ing  of  teachers  should  be  vested  in  experts,  whose  opinions  and  judgments  would  bo 
entitled  to  weight  by  virtue  of  their  fitness  to  judge.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  propo¬ 
sition  is  contrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  our  legislation,  but  new  conditions  bring 
new  possibilities,  and  they  in  turn  demand  new  methods  of  treatment. 
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Joseph  W.  Congdon,  superintendent  for  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  dwells  more  in  detail 
upon  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  practices,  as  follows : 

How  often  does  the  trustee  take  advantage  of  his  office  and  appoint  some  relative 
or  connection  of  his  own,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  salary,  with  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate!  How  often  is  a  school  district  kept  in  turmoil 
for  weeks  by  intrigues  to  secure  the  election  of  a  trustee  who,  having  no  relative  of 
his  own,  has  entered  into  a  distinct  understanding  to  appoint  some  leading  man’s 
daughter  or  niece !  The  effect  is  as  bad  as  possible.  Instead  of  regarding  the  iDosition 
of  teacher  as  a  sacred  trust,  whose  duties  are  to  be  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
fulfilled,  they  are  regarded  merely  as  drudgery  necessary  to  be  submitted  to  but  got 
through  with  as  easily  as  possible  consistent  with  securing  the  salary.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  in  a  very  large  number  if  not  in  a  majority  of  districts  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  choice  of  teachers  is  dictated  almost  wholly  by  this  species  of  favmfitism,  and 
that  no  intelligent  effort  is  made  to  secure  capable  and  efficient  teachers.  Under  this 
system  there  is  little  chance  of  obtaining  good  teachers  and  still  less  of  keeping 
them.  If,  by  mere  good  fortune,  a  good  teacher  is  secured,  he  has  little  chance  of 
retaining  his  position  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  trustee  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him.  The  trustee  is  superseded  by  intrigues  similar  to  those  that  secured 
him  his  office,  and  the  new  one  of  course  appoints  a  relative  or  friend  of  his. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Why  does  the  committee  or  superintendent  give  certificates  to 
such  incompetent  persons  ?  To  this  the  answer  is  easy ;  there  is  no  standard  of  com¬ 
petency,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  examiner.  Under  this 
system  a  low  standard  has  been  established  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
change.  The  teacher  is  employed,  and  then  comes  before  the  committee  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate.  To  refuse  one,  unless  in  a  gross  case,  is  a  personal  offence,  and  is  charged  to 
jiersonal  feeling,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  for  the  unsuccessful  candidate  can 
probably  point  to  many  no  better  than  himself  who  have  easily  obtained  certificates. 
Besides,  no  examination  can  determine  the  probable  efficiency  of  a  teacher.  It  can 
only  in  a  vague  and  general  way  test  the  amount  of  his  knowledge.  The  capacity  of 
the  candidate  to  govern  a  school  and  to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  he  possesses, 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience.  Moreover,  a  mere  pass  examination  is  a  very 
poor  test,  because  it  can  easily  be  made  the  barest  formality.  If,  as  in  some  of  the 
States,  all  persons  within  the  county  who  were  candidates  met  and  were  examined 
together,  and  their  relative  standing  thus  ascertained,  there  would  be  something,  at 
least,  like  a  fair  test  of  the  relative  capacity  of  the  candidates,  and  it  would  require 
considerable  courage  to  deliberately  prefer  the  inferior  and  comparatively  unqualified 
to  those  of  superior  qualifications. 

In  Pennsylvania  teachers  are  examined  by  the  county  superintendents,  who  confer 
upon  successful  candidates  the  license  issued  by  the  State  superintendent.  They 
are  selected  and  appointed  for  actual  service  by  the  district  boatd  of  school  directors, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  are  supervised  by  the  county  superintendents. 
Finally,  the  county  superintendents  hre  elected  by  the  district  board  of  directors  and 
commissioned  by  the  State  superintendent.  As  county  superintendents  can  withhold 
licenses  from  incompetent  teachers,  so  the  State  superintendent  may  refuse  to  commis¬ 
sion  a  person  elected  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  or  revoke  a  commission 
which  has  been  granted,  if  the  holder  prove  unworthy. 

Through  this  interdependence  of  the  school  officials,  the  chances  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  inefficient  teachers  are  greatly  reduced.  The  county  superintendent,  feeling 
his  own  professional  character  involved  in  the  act  of  granting  teachers’  licenses,  is 
more  careful  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  than  to  consult  the 
personal  preferences  of  directors ;  moreover,  as  the  school  laws  specify  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  shall  entitle  a  teacher  to  receive  either  a  provisional,  professional,  or  per¬ 
manent  certificate,  the  examiner  has  a  definite  standard  by  which  to  test  the  work  of 
candidates.  Notwithstanding  these  wise  provisions  for  elevating  the  character  of  the 
teaching  profession,  complaints  are  made  that  patronage  and  favoritism  are  too  much 
concerned  in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

The  attendance  upon  primary  schools  in  Michigan  shows  a  marked  decrease  during 
the  year,  which  is  attributed  by  the  State  superintendent  to  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
schools,  arising  from  the  indifterent  system  of  examining  teachers  since  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  township  for  county  superintendents. 

The  reports  from  all  the  States  indicate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  similar  experience 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  teachers. 
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TEACHEES’  TENUEE  OF  OFFICE. 

Tiie  tenure  of  tlie  teaclier’s  office  is  a  condition  Tvliose  effects  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  Favoritism,  change  of  trustees,  and  the  decrease  of  salaries  too  fre¬ 
quently  deprive  schools  of  teachers  who  have  become  familiar  with  their  individual 
needs  and  replace  teachers  of  merit  and  experience  by  cheap  substitutes.  It  is  a 
favorable  symptom  that  the  rejiorts  from  the  several  States  give  evidence  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  in  rural  districts  to  renew  engagements  with  tried  and  successful  teach¬ 
ers.  Where  this  practice  prevails  and  the  salaries  offered  bear  a  fair  proportion  to 
the  wages  for  other  labor,  probably  as  great  a  degree  of  permanency  is  secured  as 
could  be  under  any  system.  Salarj^  is  doubtless  the  chief  influence  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  tenure  of  office.  While  the  salaries  vary  so  widely  in  different  States 
and  in  the  different  sections  of  the  same  State,  the  poorer  districts  will  continually 
suffer  the  loss  of  efficient  teachers.  A  comparison  of  Table  I,  Part  1  (page  svii),  with 
the  same  for  1878,  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  salaries  in  the  majority  of  the  States. 

The  logical  consequence  of  such  false  economy  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  Michigan :  In  this  State  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  has  decreased 
within  the  last  four  years  about  25  per  cent. ;  during  1879  the  pay  of  women  teaching 
in  the  primary  schools  did  not  average  more  than  that  received  by  women  employed 
as  domestics.  The  poor  pay  resulted  in  poor  teachers  and  a  general  decline  in  public 
school  attendance.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  column  of  aver¬ 
age  monthly  salary  in  connection  with  that  of  average  duration  of  school  in  days, 
will  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  need  of  a  decided  improvement  in  the  two  partic¬ 
ulars  which  together  represent  the  pecuniary  probabilities  of  the  teacher’s  vocation. 

EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Admitting  as  we  must  the  supreme  importance  of  the  teacher  in  determining  the 
quality  of  an  individual  school,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  the  schools  of  a  State 
cannot  reach  their  highest  excellence  without  examination  and  inspection.  The  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  understand  this ;  the  best  teachers  are  everywhere  ready  to  cooperate 
in  any  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  such  superintendence.  Of  examination  there  is 
enough,  possibly  too  much.  Much  of  it  is  excellent  in  method  and  satisfactory  as  a 
means  of  determining  what  the  schools  really  accomplish,  while  the  discussions  in 
teachers’  institutes  prove  that  teachers  watch  the  indications  of  these  exercises  and 
are  ready  to  apply  them  to  the  improvement  of  their  work. 

Inspection,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  two  services,  has  scarcely  any 
recognition  in  the  conduct  of  our  country  schools.  In  the  States  which  take  the  lead 
in  education,  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  fatal  defect ;  wise,  public  spirited  men, 
both  among  those  employed  in  the*  administration  of  school  affairs  and  those  not 
directly  concerned  in  them,  are  anxious  to  see  some  means  devised  for  its  correction. 

Hon.  .1.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  in  his 
report  for  1878-’79,  says  : 

Some  of  our  schools  are  wanting  in  that  intelligent  systematic  supervision  without 
which  the  conditions  of  good  schools  cannot  exist.  *  If  all  the  schools  in  this 
Commonwealth  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  educated  men,  acting  as  pro¬ 
fessional  agents  of  the  school  committees  of  the  towns,  then  there  would  soon  be 
found  in  these  schools  well  trained  teachers  teaching,  in  accordance  with  a  good 
method,  well  devised  courses  of  studies  to  properly  graded  classes  of  enthusiastic 
pupils.  And,  more  than  this,  there  would  soon  be  that  unity  of  plans  of  school 
work  all  over  the  Commonwealth  which  would  be  sure  to  contribute  to  a  rapid  and 
permanent  progress.  *  *  We  need  our  school  committees  as  they  are  now  ap¬ 

pointed  and  organized.  They  must  forever  hold  the  schools  under  their  control ;  but 
they  must  be  supplied  with  skilled  agents  to  do  what  requires  time  and  constant 
study  and  scientific  knowledge  and  practical  skill  and  a  successful  experience  to  do 
well,  namely,  to  make  good  plans  for  a  true  school,  and  to  guide  those  who  use  the 
plans  to  the  best  results. 

*  jf  #  *  #  #  # 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  educators  of  the  Commonwealth  have  turned  their 
attention  from  the  mere  mechanical  practice  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  a  careful  studj 
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of  the  principles  upon  which  the  true  art  is  founded,  and  the  result  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  and  rapid  advance  in  educational  ideas.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  education,  some  towns  have  lately  made  radical  changes  in  the  courses 
of  studies  taught  in  their  schools  and  in  the  method  by  which  these  courses  have  been 
taught.  The  schools  of  such  towns  have  generally  been  led  to  these  ends  by  the  di¬ 
recting  power  of  an  educated  superintendence.  There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  now 
in  the  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  such  superintendence  of  the  schools,  so  that,  even 
in  the  smaller  towns,  containing  too  few  schools  to  furnish  constant  employment  to  a 
special  sui)erintendent  or  possessing  too  little  wealth  to  pay  his  salary,  even  in  such 
towns  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  members  of  the  school  committee  to  appoint  or 
commission  one  of  their  number  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  as  is  necessary  to  looking 
after  the  internal  affairs  of  the  schools.  By  an  actual  examination  of  all  the  schools 
of  one  of  our  counties,  it  has  been  determined  that  those  under  the  care  of  special 
supervision  are  producing  far  better  results  than  those  left  to  the  accidental  visits  of 
agents  quite  fully  engaged  in  other  employments. 

In  Rhode  Island,  of  36  towns,  34  report  paid  superintendents,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  incumbents,  outside  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Pawtucket,  have 
had  special  training  for  these  duties.  The  salaries  paid  elsewhere  range  from  $25  to 
$300  per  annum,  the  average  being  $125.  Necessarily  the  office  is  assigned  to  men 
whose  main  dei3endence  is  upon  some  other  business;  a  circumstance  which  effectually 
prevents  the  kind  of  inspection  that  is  now  claimed  to  be  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  a  public  school  system.  This  conviction  is  repeatedly  expressed  in  the 
Rhode  Island  report  of  1879.  Thus  the  superintendent  of  Scituate  says :  “The  schools 
of  this  town  have  been  visited  during  the  past  year  but  once  each  term  instead  of 
twice,  as  the  law  requires.  Your  superintendent  could  not  afford  to  do  more,  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  pay  for  this  work.”  The  committee  of 
South  Kingstown  say:  “Your  committee  regret  that  the  summer  schools  were  entirely 
without  supervision,  and  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  fixing  an  adequate  compen¬ 
sation,  and  either  appointing,  or  referring  to  your  committee  or  the  council  to  appoint, 
some  competent  person  to  look  after  that  most  important  of  our  free  institutions,  the 
common  schools.” 

With  respect  to  supervision  the  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  among  the  best  that 
have  been  devised  in  the  United  States,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  States  at  present  a 
more  efficient  system  of  supervision  for  country  schools  in  practical  operation.  The 
qualifications  which  render  a  man  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  are 
prescribed  by  law :  he  must  possess  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered  to 
grant  literary  degrees,  a  diploma  or  State  certificate  issued  according  to  law  by  the 
authorities  of  a  State  normal  school,  a  professional  certificate  from  a  county,  city,  or 
borough  superintendent  of  good  standing,  issued  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  election, 
or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State  superintendent  of  common  schools.  He 
must  be  a  person  of  sound  moral  character,  and  must  have  had  successful  experience 
in  teaching.  In  the  case  of  every  applicant  for  the  commission  of  a  county  superin¬ 
tendent  the  State  superintendent  is  empowered  to  determine  whether  the  evidence  as 
to  the  specified  qualifications  is  sufficient  or  not.  The  salaries  of  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents  are  also  fixed  by  law,  so  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure  protected  from  the 
caprice  of  the  ignorant  or  the  influential  in  the  district  which  they  serve. 

In  Ohio  the  movement  referred  to  in  my  last  report  for  securing  special  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  country  schools  has  been  prosecuted  with  unabated  ardor.  A  system 
of  county  supervision  is  one  of  the  new  measures  to  be  urged  for  the  action  of  the 
legislature. 

It  has  already  been  widely  discussed  and  received  with  decided  expressions  of  ap¬ 
proval  by  those  educators  who  are  best  informed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  inspection  includes  much  more  than  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  school  in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  routine  :  plans  of  construction,  warm¬ 
ing,  drainage,  ventilation,  the  supply  of  illustrative  and  other  material  all  come 
within  its  i)rovince.  These  conditions,  especially  so  far  as  they  relate  to  sanita¬ 
tion,  are  better  understood  than  ever  before.  Communities  which  once  showed  little 
interest  in  any  of  the  details  of  school  affairs  save  financial  estimates  are  concerning 
themselves  about  the  means  by  which  the  sums  expended  may  yield  adequate  returns 
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in  tlie  intellectual  progress  and  tlie  physical  well  being,  of  the  children,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  time  is  oj^portune  for  securing  public  cooperation  in  jdans  for  efficient 
inspection. 

Table  I,  Part  2  (pp.  xviii,  xix),  gives  the  estimates  of  propert  y  to  be  cared  for  and 
money  to  be  expended,  forming  an  appreciable  measure  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  supervising  officials.  In  many  of  the  States  the  school  funds  are  managed  with 
honesty,  economy,  and  financial  skill,  and,  though  the  estimates  of  appropriations  are 
often  met  with  demands  for  retrenchment,  it  generally  happens  that  in  those  States 
which  take  the  lead  in  intelligence  the  people  increase  their  contributions  when  the 
necessity  of  so  doing  is  apparent.  Thns,  in  Bristol,  E.  I.,  it  became  evident,  near 
the  end  of  the  winter  term,  ‘“that  the  only  way  to  keep  the  expenses  within  the  limits 
of  the  appropriations  made  was  to  shorten  the  term  by  one  week  and  discharge  the 
teachers.  #  *  A  special  town  meeting  was  called  by  request  of  citizens.  The 

needs  were  stated,  and  with  almost  entire  unanimity  the  requisite  supplies  were 
voted.”  Such  action  is  by  no  means  unusual. 

In  the  matter  of  the  management  of  school  funds,  Pennsylvania  has  a  proud  record. 
Since  1863  more  than  $100,000,000  have  been  raised  and  expended  for  the  public  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth ;  with  refereiice  to  which  amount  State  Superintendent  Wickersham 
says:  “A  few  thousand  dollars  would  cover  all  the  losses.  During  the  flush  times 
following  the  war  there  may  have  been  some  extravagance  in  the  building  of  school- 
houses  ;  but  actual  dishonesty  among  school  board  officials  is  almost  unknown.” 

In  Michigan  the  rural  districts  reduced  their  indebtedness  over  50  per  cent,  during 
1379. 

Similar  examples  might  be  multiplied;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  reports  from  many 
States  show  an  inextricable  confusion  in  school  finances,  arising  from  a  defective  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounts  or  general  mismanagement ;  thus,  in  Virginia,  Superintendent  Ruff- 
ner  states  that  the  exhibit  for  1878-79  is  melancholy  enough,  such  debts  having  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  some  counties  that  the  local  boards  determined  to  open  no 
schools  and  to  use  the  income  for  paying  off  these  debts  ,*  at  the  same  time  the  super¬ 
visors  diminished  the  school  levies  when  they  should  have  been  increased  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  lavf. 

The  great  disproportion  between  the  school  income  of  the  several  States,  as  shown 
in  Table  I,  Part  2,  Summary  A  (and  which  for  complete  understanding  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  population.  Table  I,  Part  1,  Summary  A, 
pp.  xiv,  xv),  indicates  more  plainly  than  particular  examples  the  economic  impor¬ 
tance  of  efficient  supervision. 

All  the  facts  here  reviewed  testify  to  the  importance  of  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  common  school  system.  It  has  been  a  gradual  development  determined 
largely  by  local  demands  and  peculiar  or  unforeseen  conditions,  and  bears  unmistaka¬ 
ble  evidence  in  some  of  its  features  of  being  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  While, 
as  we  have  seen,  various  and  often  incongruous  influences  have  determined  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  charged  with  its  responsibilities,  business  qualifications  have  had 
much  to  do  with  their  appointment  or  election.  This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  school  funds  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  school-houses  and  appurte¬ 
nances  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increased  population.  The  improvement  in  ail 
material  appliances  (as  suitable  houses,  furniture,  and  apparatus)  and  the  judicious 
investment  and  management  of  school  funds  are  marked  characteristics  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  public  education  for  the  last  twenty  years :  but  the  means  by  which  such  in¬ 
terests  are  promoted  and  the  standard  by  which  they  are  tested  differ  essentially  from 
those  best  adapted  to  improve  the  work  of  instruction ;  hence  this  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment,  excellent  and  important  in  itself,  has  had  also  its  drawbacks. 

It  has  introduced  too  much  of  the  formalities  of  business  operations  into  all  school 
exercises,  thereby  hindering  somewhat  the  progress  of  individual  minds  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  ready  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  changing  social  and  industrial  conditions 
according  to  the  most  approved  pedagogical  principles. 
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That  these  evils  are  exciting  special  attention  is  evident  to  all  vrho  have  followed 
the  popular  discussions  of  school  interests,  who  know  the  tenor  of  recent  school  re¬ 
ports,  or  who  have  watched  the  action  of  educators  and  school  officers.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  the  enemies  of  public  education  have  found  in  the  public  excitement 
with  reference  to  the  subject,  in  the  ready  acknowledgment  of  imperfections,  and  in 
the  new  departures  which  have  been  cautiously  inaugurated,  the  occasion  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  their  attacks  upon  the  system  of  free  education  and  upon  the  principles 
which  are  aft  its  foundation. 

Fortunately,  their  sweeping,  arrogant  denunciations  have  produced  a  natural  reac¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment :  the  folly  of  arraigning  the  schools  for  failing  to  pass  their 
legitimate  bounds,  and  to  assume  the  moral  obligations  of  parents,  church,  and  society^ 
has  been  exposed;  the  idea  that  the  function  of  the  schools  is  special  has  penetrated 
the  public  discussion  of  their  methods  and  results  and  given  direction  to  criticism. 
In  the  spirit  of  candid  and  dispassionate  inquiry  investigations  have  been  pursued 
and  reports  published  which  afford  us  more  exact  information  concerning  elementary 
education  in  certain  localities  than  has  hitherto  been  attainable  for  any  portion  of  the 
country.  Of  all  such  special  reports  the  most  precise  and  comprehensive  is  that  of 
the  examination  of  the  Norfolk  County  schools,  Massachusetts.  As  it  was  published 
in  the  Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  (1878-79) 
and  has  also  been  printed  separately  and  widely  distributed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
the  details  here. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Norfolk  County  school 
committee,  appointed  to  test  the  proficiency  of  pupils  who  had  been  four  years  and 
two  years  in  the  three  leading  studies  pursued  in  the  elementary  grades,  viz,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  inquiry  should 
not  by  mistake  be  taken  to  include  the  advanced  work  performed  in  the  higher  grades 
of  public  schools. 

Mr.  Walton  has  added  special  value  to  this  collection  of  facts  by  his  intelligent  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  vexed  questions  relating  to  the  methods  of  teaching  drawing,  pen¬ 
manship,  spelling,  composition,  and  arithmetic.  Certain  errors  in  spelling,  upon 
which  the  report  places  great  stress,  as,  221  different  misspellings  of  “scholar,”  108 
of  “whose,”  52  of  “depot,”  are  unmistakable  evidences  of  careless  training,  which 
will  work  evil  throughout  the  mental  development.  Whatever  may  be  the  anomalies 
of  English  orthography,  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  that  all  children  who  spend  four 
years  in  school  shall  learn  and  have  at  instant  and  constant  command  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects  and  relations.  Carelessness  in  these 
simple  but  important  details  is  the  fatal  beginning  of  that  superficiality  which  is 
charged  against  our  common  school  instruction  and  from  which  it  must  be  guarded. 

The  condition  of  the  Norfolk  County  schools  and  the  particulars  in  which  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  is  demanded  are  essentially  the  same  as  reported  for  other  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  school  officers  and  teachers  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  school  affairs  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  confine  themselves  to  exposing  de¬ 
fects,  but  give  practical  suggestions  for  their  correction. 

The  improvements  urged  as  a  result  of  this  examination  are  also  similar  to  those 
presented  as  remedies  for  similar  evils  elsewhere ;  they  are  substantially  as  follows  : 
Radical  changes  in  all  primary  instruction ;  teachers  directed  to  talk  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  instead  of  to  them,  thereby  drawing  out  the  tender  mind,  and  progressing  only 
as  the  child  can  keep  pace;  perception  to  be  stimulated,  especially  perception  of 
form,  place,  and  direction;  the  teaching  of  reading  and  of  the  correct  use  of  the 
simple  language  at  the  child’s  command  to  be  made  one  of  the  aims  in  the  first  stages 
of  instruction ;  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  correct  positions  of 
the  body,  polite  manners,  and  kindly  dispositions,  especially  enjoined  as  the  foundation 
of  moral  culture ;  the  child’s  love  of  nature  and  curiosity  with  reference  to  all  her 
phenomena  to  be  recognized  in  general  exercises. 

Some  practical  suggestions  for  advanced  grades  are  added:  It  is  urged  that  the 
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Tvork  of  instruction  should  be  continued  with  particular  reference  to  that  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  pupils  who  never  enter  the  high  school.  Reading  must  still  hold  an  impor« 
tant  place  and  he  so  conducted  as  to  give  an  easy  style  of  rendering  and  a  taste  for 
the  best  authors.  In  writing,  a  good  business  hand  is  made  the  requisite ;  in  arith¬ 
metic,  business  computations  to  be  chiefly  practiced ;  in  geography,  countries  to  be 
studied  in  the  order  of  their  importance ;  good  morals  and  the  love  of  country  to  be 
inculcated. 

In  addition  to  this  specific  enumeration  of  branches  to  be  taught,  the  following  re¬ 
forms  in  the  general  conduct  of  rural  schools  are  demanded:  Better  classification, 
longer  terms,  higher  standards  of  qualifications  for  teachers,  more  intelligent  super¬ 
vision,  professional  superintendents,  and  less  complexity  of  jurisdiction. 

Many  of  these  changes  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  wish  and  consent  of 
the  people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives.  The  views  of  educators  are 
finding  expression  in  petitions  and  bills,  and  no  interests  are  likely  to  be  urged  with 
more  persistence  and  zeal  upon  the  attention  of  State  legislatures  than  those  of  the 
public  schools.  The  practical  work  for  those  who  see  the  need  of  reforms  and  are 
ready  to  render  aid  in  their  accomplishment  is  to  watch  and  stimulate  and  guide 
legislation  upon  school  affairs  and  quicken  parental  cooperation. 

GENERALIZATIONS  BY  YEARS  AND  BY  TOPICS  -WITHOUT  REFERENCE  TO  STATES.  ^ 

Statistical  summary  showing  the  school  jgopulation,  enrolment,  attendance,  income,  expendi¬ 
ture,  ^'C.,  for  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879,  as  collected  ly  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 


1 

1 

1 

Year. 

Number  report¬ 
ing- 

In  States. 

In  Territo¬ 
ries. 

1 

i  States. 

t 

Territo¬ 

ries. 

( 

1875 

36 

8 

13,  889,  837 

117, 685 

1876 

37 

8 

14, 121,  526 

101, 465 

School  population . <; 

1877 

38 

9 

14,  093,  778 

133,  970 

i 

1 

1678 

38 

9 

14,  418,  923 

157,260 

i 

1879 

38 

9  - 

14,  782,  765 

179,  571 

1875 

37 

11 

8,  678,  737 

77,  922 

1876 

36 

I  10 

8,  293,  563 

70, 175 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

1877 

38 

10 

8,  881,  848 

72,  630 

i 

1 

1878 

38 

10 

9,  294,  316 

78,  879 

1879 

38 

10 

9,  328,  003 

96,  083 

1875 

29 

5 

4,  215,  380 

36,  428 

1876 

27 

5 

4,  032,  632 

34,  216 

Number  in  daily  attendance . 

1877 

31  j 

4 

4,  886,  289 

33, 119 

1 

t 

1878 

31  i 

5 

5,  093,  298 

38, 115 

i 

1 

1879 

32  i 

8 

5,  223, 100 

59, 237 

f 

1875 

13 

5 

186,  385 

13, 237 

i 

1 

1876 

14 

3 

228,  867 

9, 137 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools . •; 

1877 

12 

4 

203,  082 

6,088 

1878 

12 

4 

280, 492 

6, 183 

i 

1879 

19 

4 

358,  685 

7, 459 

-Respecting  the  accompanying  diagram  showing  school  population,  enrolment,  and  average  attend¬ 
ance,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  caution  the  reader  that  the  curves  indicate  the  figures  as  reported; 
for  instance,  the  abrupt  rise  in  school  population  from  9,632,969  in  1871  to  12,740,751  in  1872  is  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  fact  that  only  29  States  reported  the  item  in  1871,  while  37  reported  in  1872.  So  in  the  case 
of  average  attendance  in  1875:  only  29  States  report  the  item,  while  37  report  their  enrolment,  thus 
explaining  the  absence  of  concomitant  variation  in  these  items  which  may  be  generally  looked  for. 
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Statistical  summary  showing  the  school  populafion,  4'C. —  Continued. 


i 

!  1 

Year.  , 

1 

Number  report¬ 
ing. 

i 

In  States. 

j 

In  Territo¬ 
ries. 

1 

States,  j 

j 

Territo¬ 

ries. 

f 

1875 

36 

9 

247,  423 

1,839 

1876 

37 

9 

247,  557 

1, 726 

Total  number  of  teachers . ‘ 

1877 

37 

9 

257, 454 

1,  842 

1878 

33 

9 

269, 132 

2,  012 

1879 

33 

9 

270, 163 

2,  523 

1875 

31 

8 

97,  796 

655 

1876 

32 

9 

95, 483 

678 

Number  of  male  teachers . < 

1877 

33 

9 

97, 638 

706 

1878 

34 

8 

100, 878 

789 

1879 

34 

8 

104,  842 

935 

1875 

31 

8 

132, 185 

963 

1876 

32 

9 

125,644 

893 

Number  of  female  teachers . < 

1877 

33 

9 

138, 228 

986 

1878 

34 

8 

141,780 

1,  027 

1879 

34 

8 

141, 161 

1,342 

r 

1875 

37 

8 

$87, 527, 278 

$1, 121,  672 

1 

1876 

33 

9 

86,  632,  067 

717,  416 

Public  school  income . ^ 

1877 

37 

9 

85,  959, 864 

906, 293 

1 

1878 

38 

10 

86,  035,  264 

942,  837 

1 

1879 

38 

10 

82,  767,  815 

1, 020, 259 

1875 

34 

9 

80,  950,  333 

982, 621 

1876 

36 

10 

83,  078,  596 

926, 737 

Public  school  expenditure . . . 

1877 

37 

8 

79,  251, 114 

982,344 

1878 

38 

10 

79,  652,  553 

877, 405 

1879 

33 

10 

77, 176,  354 

1,  015, 163 

r 

1875 

28 

3 

81, 486, 158 

323, 236 

1876 

30 

2 

97,  227,  909 

1,  526,  961 

Permanent  school  fund . 

1877 

26 

2 

100, 127,  865 

2, 106, 961 

1878 

32 

1 

106, 138,  348 

1, 506, 961 

1879 

30 

2 

110, 264, 434 

2, 776,  593 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  comparisons  here  instituted  are  between  the  school  years  1877-78  and  1878-79. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES— MAINE. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  there  appears  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth 
of  school  age  (4-21)  in  Maine,  this  increase  being  513.,  But,  partly  from  political  dis¬ 
turbances  and  some  unfriendly  legislation  as  to  schools,  the  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  fell  off  more  than  3,000  in  the  State  schools,  instead  of  increasing  as  in  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  free  high  schools  particularly  suffered,  suspension  of  the 
State  aid  previously  given  cutting  them  down  from  160  to  66,  with,  of  course,  a  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  of  enrolment.  Still,  schools  and  teaching  force  in  lower  grades 
were  kept  up,  the  number  in  both  going  beyond  that  in  1877-78,  and  the  quality  ap¬ 
parently  improving,  as  more  teachers  were  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Receipts  and 
expenditures  for  public  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  considerably  increased.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  colleges  and  professional  schools  was  prosecuted  as  before,  with  respectably 
high  standards  and  some  additional  advantages,  while  special  instruction  of  deaf-mutes 
in  a  school  at  Portland  had,  for  the  first  time,  State  assistance. 
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NEW  UAMPSHIUE. 

The  estimated  school  population  in  this  State  was  set  at  1,683  less  than  in  1877-78 
and  the  reported  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  975  less.  In  pay  of  teachers  too, 
:n  the  number  of  graded  and  high  schools,  and  in  the  general  expenditure  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  i^ublic  schools,  there  appears  a  falling  off.  There  was  an  increase  of  500  pupils 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools,  although  attendance  on  other  than 
public  schools  fell  off  716.  The  average  time  of  public  schools  was  increased  by  almost 
5  days ;  the  school-houses  with  globes  or  outline  maps  increased  by  69 ;  more  men  by 
28  taught  in  the  State  schools;  and  $3,970  more  were  raised  for  them.  At  Dart¬ 
mouth  there  were  13  more  students  in  the  college  proper,  17  more  in  the  Agricultural 
State  College,  and  2  more  in  the  civil  engineering  school,  those  in  the  Chandler  Scien¬ 
tific  and  the  Medical  School  somewhat  fewer  in  the  fall  of  1879. 


VERMONT. 

This  State  presents  a  fair  advance,  the  whole  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  reach¬ 
ing  4,440  more,  through  the  entrance  of  many  under  and  over  the  school  age ;  while 
of  youth  of  school  age  there  were  3,185  more  in  all  schools.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  public  schools  also  considerably  advanced,  the  average  time  of  school  was 
somewhat  lengthened,  and  the  receipts  for  school  purposes  increased.  The  only  falling 
off  was  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  in  the  amount  expended  on  the  schools,  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  teachers  who  had  attended  a  Vermont  normal  school.  Normal  schools  were 
continued,  though  assailed,  and  1  in  9  of  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  was 
said  to  have  been  trained  in  them.  No  important  change  appears  in  secondary,  supe¬ 
rior,  or  professional  instruction  for  the  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

With  6,634  more  youth  of  school  age  and  with  greater  stringency  in  the  laws  for  the 
instruction  of  them,  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  here  was  only  1,347  greater 
than  in  1877-’78.  Still,  an  average  attendance  of  5,802  more  pupils  daily  brought  up 
the  ratio  of  such  attendance  from  76.86  to  77.09,  though  the  average  attendance  on 
other  than  public  schools  fell  off  164.  The  State  charitable  and  reformatory  schools 
had  a  smaller  average  number  to  provide  for ;  the  normal  schools  seem  to  have  im¬ 
proved  their  methods  of  instruction  by  introducing  more  of  practice  teaching ;  summer 
schools  for  teachers  did  something  towards  improving  those  already  in  the  field ;  Har¬ 
vard  and  Wellesley  did  some  good  work  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  former  adopted 
for  all  graduating  students  a  system  of  distinguishing  degrees  which  will  be  likely  to 
be  followed  elsewhere. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Although  a  census  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  1879  showed  a  falling  off  of  3,754 
since  1875,  there  were  717  more  pupils  entered  in  public  schools  for  1878-79  and  295 
more  in  average  daily  attendance.  Three  more  public  school  buildings  were  reported, 
and  18  more  public  day  schools,  19  more  being  also  graded.  Meetings  of  teachers  for 
mutual  improvement  helped  to  elevate  them ;  the  State  school  for  training  teachers 
entered  on  new  quarters  with  increased  advantages  for  work,  and  Brown  University 
reported  progress  in  an  effort  to  more  fully  systematize  its  courses.  Almost  the  only 
important  falling  off  occurred  in  the  revenue  for  public  schools,  in  the  enrolment  in 
evening  schools,  and  in  teachers’  pay. 

CONNECTICUT’. 

The  statistics  for  1878-79  appear  to  indicate  a  check  to  the  steady  progress  reported 
for  previous  years.  Against  an  increase  in  1877-78  of  1,308  youth  entitled  to  free  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  schools,  there  is  an  increase  of  only  21,  and  the  enrolment  in 
X)'ablic  schools  was  446  below  that  of  1878.  The  average  attendance  diminished  still 
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more.  As  the  grading  of  the  schools  was  more  complete,  the  number  of  teachers 
greater,  and  the  school-houses  in  about  as  good  condition,  the  only  apparent  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  check  to  progress  is  the  marked  decrease  in  the  pay  of  teachers.  In  nor¬ 
mal,  secondary,  superior,  and  scientific  instruction  no  special  change  is  noticeable ; 
but  the  Yale  medical  department  extended  its  required  course  to  3  years  instead  of  2, 
with  strict  preliminary  and  annual  examinations. 

mODLE  ATLANTIC  STATES  — NEW  YORK. 

The  record  forl878-’79  is :  Youth  to  be  taught,  13,471  more  than  in  1877-’73 ;  youth 
actually  taught  in  common  schools,  2,011  fewer ;  in  average  daily  attendance  on  such 
schools,  7,224  fewer.  Taught  in  private  schools,  596  more ;  in  normal  schools,  94 
more ;  in  academies  and  colleges  reporting  to  the  State  regents,  684  more.  Public 
school-houses,  38  more ;  teachers  in  public  schools,  102  more,  with  some  diminution  in 
the  average  annual  pay,  because  the  receipts  for  public  schools  were  $1,539,121  less 
than  in  1877-78.  In  6  of  the  8  State  normal  schools  the  academic  teaching  ceased ; 
in  that  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  course  was  extended  from  3  years  to  4.  In  high 
school  studies  30,377  pupils  were  reported,  an  increase  of  77.  In  collegiate  study  no 
special  change  appears,  except  an  increasing  tendency  toward  scientific  and  artistic 
branches. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

With  3,747  more  to  be  instructed  and  934  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  the  aver¬ 
age  monthly  enrolment  in  these  schools  fell  off  22, 127,  and  the  enrolment  in  private 
and  church  schools  1,516.  The  average  attendance,  too,  which  in  the  public  schools 
had  been  increasing  since  1873,  was  less  by  1,534  than  in  1877-78.  All  this,  as  re¬ 
spects  the  State  schools,  was  probably  the  indirect  result  of  a  reduction  of  $114,574  in 
the  school  receipts  and  expenditures  from  public  funds.  Still,  school  buildings  were 
more  numerous  and  of  somewhat  improved  quality,  the  valuation  of  them  going  up 
$101,205.  Normal  and  high  school  training  went  on  much  as  before,  and  in  the  better 
class  of  colleges  there  were  improved  facilities  for  study. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  hindrances  to  school  work  noted  in  1877-78  as  growing  out  of  diminished  funds 
for  common  schools  continued  to  operate  in  1878-79.  A  further  reduction  in  the  pay  of 
teachers  and  in  other  expenses  was  the  natural  result,  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
1,040  in  public  school  enrolment  and  of  16,153  in  average  attendance.  And  yet  there 
were  319  more  schools  reported,  373  more  graded  ones,  319  more  teachers ;  singing  and 
higher  branches  were  more  fully  taught,  while,  notwithstanding  a  largely  decreased 
attendance  in  private  and  church  schools,  there  were  253  more  of  them.  The  10  State 
normal  schools  entered  on  a  revised  course  of  study  at  the  beginning  of  their  school 
year ;  the  one  in  Philadelphia  increased  its  already  great  advantages ;  secondary  in¬ 
struction  in  good  city  high  schools  was  prosecuted  with  fuller  means  of  illustration ; 
collegiate  and  professional  school  standards  were  maintained ;  and  in  some  scientific 
and  art  schools,  with  additional  special  schools,  there  was  a  largely  increased  training 
for  useful  and  artistic  industries. 


DELAWARE. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  note  for  1878-79,  outside  of  Wilmington,  but  a  decrease  of 
109  in  free  schools  for  white  youth  and  of  111  in  teachers  for  them,  with  an  increase 
of  6  in  the  schools  for  colored  youth  and  a  decrease  of  58  in  the  attendance  on  these. 
In  Wilmington,  a  good  school  system,  well  sustained  amd  with  teachers  well  prepared, 
insures  steady  iirogress. 

MARYLAND. 

In  this  State,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  there  is  no  census  of  youth  of 
school  age.  There  were,  however,  9,212  more  on  the  rolls  of  the  State  schools  in 
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1878-’79,  witli  2,416  more  in  average  daily  attendance,  20  more  schoola,  and  as  many- 
more  teachers ;  average  school  term  7  days  longer,  and  average  pay  of  teachers  fairly 
increased,  to  correspond  with  a  considerable  increase  of  general  receij)ts.  Normal 
school  training  for  both  white  and  colored  teachers  held  its  own  ;  that  in  high  schoola 
was  made  higher  and  better;  Baltimore  City  College  added  a  year  to  its  course,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University  maintained  its  high  standard  and  increased  its  work. 

VIRGINIA. 

As  in  1877-78,  State  funds  were  largely  withheld  from  the  schools  and  the  receipts 
were  diminished  by  $267,675.  This  compelled  a  reduction  of  2,0.54  in  the  number  of 
free  schools  taught,  of  2,099  in  teachers  for  them,  of  $2.14  to  $2.41  in  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  those  employed,  with  the  result  of  94,170  less  enrolment  and  of  50,693 
less  in  the  current  daily  attendance.  The  strong  feeling  this  aroused  throughout  the 
State  promised,  however,  such  widened  local  taxation  for  free  schools  as  it  was  hoped 
would  bring  them  up  another  year  to  nearly  their  former  standing,  and  the  first  figures 
since  received  tend  to  justify  this  hope.  There  was  still  no  State  normal  teaching, 
but  initiatory  steps  were  taken  towards  the  institution  of  it  in  1880.  Private  and 
county  normal  teaching  made  some  advance.  Collegiate  and  professional  instruction 
was  continued  by  the  same  institutions  and  with  about  the  same  standards.  A  new 
and  important  si3ecial  school  (the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  Albemarle  County),  with 
large  endowment  for  training  orphans  in  school  studies  and  industries,  made  its  first 
report,  showing  29  boys  on  its  roll  in  1878-79. 

SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES  — NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  only  thing  that  remained  stationary  here  was  the  short  average  school  term, 
only  46  days,  as  in  1877-78.  Youth  to  be  taught  increased  3,809 ;  enrolment  in  free 
schools,  10,657 ;  average  attendance  on  them,  18,235 ;  number  of  schools,  354 ;  receipts 
for  them,  $40,865 ;  expenditures,  $13,254  ;  available  State  school  fund,  $92,500.  Even 
a  decline  of  351  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  probably  not  an  ofiset  to  this  educational 
advance,  but  only  an  indication  that  many  short  term  schools,  instead  of  having  each 
a  different  teacher,  were  conducted  in  contiguous  districts  and  successive  terms  by 
the  same  persons.  The  teachers,  too,  were  probably  better  qualified,  as  the  State 
summer  normal  school  for  whites  had  taught  402  in  its  session  of  1378  and  had  290 
attending  in  1879,  while  the  one  for  colored  pupils  was  also  sending  out  graduates 
from  its  3  years’  course.  Many  of  the  increasing  number  of  collegiate  and  professional 
students,  too,  doubtless  taught  some  part  of  the  year. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  lack  of  a  State  census  it  does  not  appear  what  was  the  increase  of  chil¬ 
dren  entitled  to  instruction ;  but  6,224  more  than  in  1877-’78  were  enrolled  in  public 
schools ;  ^  49  more  teachers  found  employment  (though  at  reduced  average  pay) ;  123 
more  school-houses  were  in  use,  of  which  81  were  built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,556,  while  29  more  than  in  the  previous  year  were  owned  by  the  school  districts ; 
and,  though  the  receipts  for  free  schools  were  $12,030  less,  the  expenditure  for  them 
was  $290  greater.  The  State  University  and  the  State  normal  school  for  whites  re¬ 
mained  suspended,  but  several  normal  schools  for  colored  pupils  trained  teachers  for 
the  schools.  The  only  apparent  advance  in  collegiate  instruction  for  the  year  was 
at  Claflin  University,  which  rei^orted  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
and  a  considerable  advance  in  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

GEORGIA. 

Although  there  was  no  census  in  1878-79  to  show  the  increase  in  youth  of  school 
age,  16,755  more  were  reported  enrolled  in  public  schools,  with  a  small  increase  in 
average  attendance ;  pupils  in  private  schools  fell  off  4,425.  Public  schools  increased 
*No  record  is  made  here  of  average  attendance. 
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by  374.  wLile  private  ones  diminislied  by  109.  There  was  no  State  normal  training 
for  whites  in  the  year,  and  the  hope  of  having  the  normal  college  for  whites  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  Atlanta  was  disappointed;  but  training  of  teachers 
for  the  colored  race  continued  at  Atlanta  University,  with  State  aid.  No  special 
change  appears  in  collegiate  and  professional  training  in  this  year. 

FLOEIDA. 

Ar  the  time  when  the  abstract  for  this  State  was  sent  to  press  no  statistics  for  1878- 
’79  had  been  received.  Since  then  they  have  come  in,  and  present  an  enrolment  of 
73  more  pupils  in  public  schools,  an  average  attendance  of  1,668  more,  58  more  schools 
and  2  fewer  teachers,  $5,824  more  expended  for  them,  some  normal  training  for  col¬ 
ored  teachers  through  Peabody  fuud  aid,  and  8  wliite  teachers  under  instruction  at 
the  Nashville  Normal  College  for  the  State  schools. 

GULF  STATES  — ALABAMA. 

With  125  fewer  schools  and  teachers  and  an  increase  of  only  6,404  in  youth  entitled 
to  free  schooling,  there  were  13,872  more  enrolled  and  13,249  more  in  average  attend¬ 
ance,  with  a  proportionate  increase  In  the  school  expenditure.  The  fewer  teachers 
thus  got  better  pay,  while  3  State  normal  schools  and  numerous  new  township  insti¬ 
tutes  helped  to  improve  their  quality.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  was  considerably  raised,  and  a  graduate  course  w^as  started  at  the  Agricultura-l 
State  College,  professional  courses  and  standards  remaining  as  they  had  been. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

A  good  record  meets  us  in  this  State :  16,480  additional  youth  of  school  age,  an. 
enrolment  of  11,775  more  in  the  free  schools,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  2,997 
more,  with  |11.3,647  more  raised  for  the  schools  and  $48,743  more  expended  for  them. 
Better  teaching,  too,  was  doubtless  had  from  the  influence  of  the  two  State  normal 
schools  and  of  four  extensively  attended  institutes  held  by  the  State  superintendent, 
with  good  help,  in  four  different  cities  consecutively.  No  evidence  comes,  however, 
of  advance  worth  noting  in  higher  and  professional  instruction. 

,  LOUISIANA. 

Uncertainty  of  school  officers  as  to  income  for  the  schools  and  uncertainty  of 
teachers  as  to  the  receipt  of  their  pay,  combined  with  movements  towards  a  change 
of  school  laws,  hinder  progress  in  the  public  schools  throughout  this  State.  Hence, 
with  an  estimated  increase  of  some  58,000  youth  of  school  age,  only  1,699  more  were 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  the  total  of  schools  taught  and  of  teachers  for  them 
fell  off.  The  schools  of  New  Orleans  were  with  difficulty  kept  open  9-J^  months,  and  the 
fund  for  paying  teachers  there  proved  inadequate.  Normal  training  for  both  white 
and  colored  pupils  was  continued  in  that  city  only  through  aid  from  the  Peabody 
fund.  The  reorganized  State  University  made  no  report. 

TEXAS. 

A  partial  report  from  this  State,  received  as  the  matter  relating  to  it  went  to  press, 
shows  considerable  gains  in  1878-’79,  such  as  13,971  in  children  of  school  age,  45,670  in 
enrolment  in  the  public  schools,  which  were  more  numerous  by  1,560 ;  the  receipts  for 
schools  increased,  too,  by  $113,420,  and  the  expenditures  for  them  by  $00,379.  Later 
reports  from  counties  and  cities  not  at  first  heard  from  indicate  that  the  real  gains 
were  greater  than  above  stated.  Normal  instruction  for  both  white  and  colored  pupils 
was  also  said  to  be  fairly  inaugurated  under  State  auspices.  The  State  College  of 
Agriculture  for  Whites  had  248  students. 

SOUTHERN  CENTRAL  STATES  —  ARKANSAS. 

The  report  from  the  State  superintendent  for  the  year  shows  that,  with  20,126  more 
children  to  be  taught,  there  were  19,302  more  gathered  into  public  schools,  under  583 
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more  teachers  and  in  148  more  school-houses.  This,  with  receipts  for  free  schools 
$90,753  greater  and  expenditures  for  them  $57,056  more,  is  very  fair  progress.  In 
the  2  State  schools  for  training  teachers  4  years’  normal  courses  were  the  rule  and  in 
the  State  University  there  was  a  respectable  advance  in  standard  settled  on  for  1880. 
The  university  also  reported  a  medical  department  organized  for  1879-’80,  with  the 
current  ^^regular”  standard,  but  offering  a  3  years’  graded  course. 

KAXSAS. 

Except  in  the  average  pay  of  teachers  and  the  valuation  of  school  property,  all  is 
progress  here :  $65,260  more  raised  for  public  schools,  412  more  of  these  built  or 
opened,  512  more  with  a  graded  course  of  study,  2,900  more  with  uniform  text  books, 
an  increase  of  11  days  in  the  average  school  term,  and,  out  of  45,656  more  youth  of 
school  age  (poured  mainly  by  large  immigration  into  the  State),  30,628  more  shown  on 
the  school  rolls,  with  16,783  more  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  chief  State  nor¬ 
mal  training,  by  county  and  State  normal  institutes,  gave  the  greater  part  of  the 
teachers  4  weeks’  instruction  in  good  methods,  while  normal  courses  of  2  to  3  years 
held  many  more,  the  State  University  and  several  colleges  cooperating  in  this  work. 

MISSOURI. 

The  report  here  was  that  out  of  13,905  more  youth  to  be  educated  only  1,599  entered 
the  public  schools,  these  schools  diminishing  in  number  by  188  and  the  number  of 
school-houses  reported  being  less  by  256 ;  though  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  all 
school  property  was  put  $678,601  higher.  The  number  of  teachers  was  31  less,  the  av¬ 
erage  monthly  pay  of  men  $1.36  less,  that  of  women  $1.91  more.  Receipts  for  public 
schools  fell  off  $1,019,128;  expenditure  for  them  increased  $663,321.  The  permanent 
State  school  fund,  though  with  some  different  elements  in  the  two  years,  was  reported 
$264,179  larger  in  amount.  The  3  State  normal  schools  for  whites  were  said  to  be 
flourishing  and  useful,  as  well  as  one  at  the  State  University,  and  one  aided  by  the 
State  at  Jefferson  City,  for  colored  youth.  The  State  University  received  from  its 
president  the  gift  of  an  observatory  and  telescope,  and  somewhat  advanced  its  stand¬ 
ards,  while  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  added  to  much  previous  good  work  a 
considerable  extension  of  its  training  for  industries.  One  new  college,  Ste warts ville, 
was  added  to  the  previous  list. 

KENTUCKY. 

From  failure  of  the  late  superintendent  of  instruction  to  report  any  statistics  for  last 
year,  or  any  but  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  1879,  no  show  of  any  progress  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  can  be  presented  beyond  the  fact  that  the  whites  to  be  schooled  were  17,475 
more  than  in  1876-’77  ;  the  colored,  9,847  more.  How  many  of  these  were  gathered 
into  schools  appears  only  in  the  cities,  in  which  fair  work  seems  to  have  been  done. 
A  State  summer  normal  school,  established  in  1878,  trained  40  pupils  in  its  session  of 
1879  and  then  was  closed;  but  institutes  were  held  under  State  authority  in  114  coun¬ 
ties  and  gave  instruction  to  6,074  teachers,  and  9  private  normal  schools  worked  in 
the  same  direction.  The  State  University  had  for  the  year  154  students ;  the  State 
Agricultural  College  matriculated  118,  double  the  number  that  entered  the  former  year. 

TENNESSEE. 

By  a  change  in  the  school  age  (from  6-18  to  6-21)  and  by  natural  increase,  65,726 
were  added  to  the  number  entitled  to  free  schooling  in  1878-’79.  Yet,  of  this  large  in¬ 
crease,  only  3,535  seem  to  have  gone  into  the  public  schools,  though  3,277  more  pupils 
were  reported  in  private  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  former  went 
up,  however,  13,964 ;  that  in  the  latter,  only  1,729.  There  were  218  more  school-houses, 
266  more  schools  opened  (24  of  them  graded),  410  more  teachers,  and  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  school  property  amounting  to  $111,286.  The  points  of  loss  were  8  days  less 
average  time  of  schools,  $119,377  less  money  for  them,  and  thus  a  falling  off  of  $2.45  in 
average  monthly  pay  of  teachers.  The  normal  school  arrangements  were  only  changed 
ED— III 
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by  tbe  addition  of  3  private  normal  schools  to  the  previous  12.  Superior  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  vrent  on  with  the  same  arrangements  as  before. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

With  3,409  fewer  children  to  be  trained  the  public  system  here  enrolled  5,342  more 
and  had  3,635  more  in  average  daily  attendance ;  there  were  176  more  school-houses, 
215  more  schools  (23  more  being  graded),  and  384  more  teachers ;  the  school  term  was 
lengthened  4.4  days,  although  the  receipts  for  schools  were  less  by  $47,654  and  the 
valuatiorr  of  school  property  fell  off  to  some  extent.  The  5  State  normal  schools  went 
forward  with  their  work,  though  without  the  promised  State  appropriation,  and  so 
did  one  for  training  colored  teachers,  while  institutes  with  $1,000  aid  from  the  Pea¬ 
body  fund  did  much  to  improve  the  existing  teaching  force.  In  other  instruction  the 
only  change  was  the  introduction  of  a  law  department  and  of  some  medical  lectures 
at  the  State  University. 

NORTHERN  CENTRAL  STATES  — OfflO. 

Against  the  great  increase  of  public  school  enrolment  and  attendance  in  this  State 
in  1877-78  must  be  set  for  1878-79  a  decrease  of  5,543  in  the  former  and  of  5,382  in 
the  latter,  though  the  youth  to  be  instructed  numbered  1,357  more  and  the  school- 
houses  opened  to  them  164  more.  The  new  school-houses  built,  too,  were  fewer  by  44, 
and  the  valuation  of  the  new  buildings  was  $263,021  less.  Receipts  for  free  schools 
fell  off  $94,426 ;  expenditures  for  them,  $283,800.  All  this,  with  the  fact  that  the 
comparatively  few  private  schools  increased  their  pupils  by  about  the  number  that 
the  State  schools  lost,  indicates  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  latter  somewhere,  and  this 
is  said  to  have  been  with  the  numerous  poor  country  schools.  A  movement  to  improve 
these  by  training  for  them  better  teachers  in  the  State  normal  schools,  and  by  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  town  school  systems  and  of  county  supervision,  failed  to  secure 
legislative  action.  The  State  remained  thus  dependent  on  private  normal  training, 
city  normal  schools,  and  institute  instruction  for  the  skilled  teachers  she  required. 
Other  instruction  went  on  much  as  before. 

MICHIGAN. 

In  this  State  the  youth  for  schooling  were  10,187  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  was  17,564  less,  though  private  and  church  schools 
gained  nearly  half  of  what  the  others  lost.  A  falling  off  of  $128,261  in  receipts  for 
public  schools  required  again  a  decrease  of  teachers’  wages,  which  were  reduced,  on 
an  average,  $2.72  a  month  for  men  and  $2.68  for  women.  Much  of  all  this  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  growing  disrespect  for  the  numerous  poor  teachers,  and  consequently  jioor 
schools,  that  have  come  from  the  change  in  1875  of  skilled  county  superintendents  for 
unskilled  township  officers.  A  well  arranged  system  of  teachers’  institutes  mitigates 
the  deterioration  from  this  source.  The  high  schools,  normal  school,  University,^ 
Agricultural  College,  and  State  special  schools  seem  all,  however,  to  have  done  well. 

INDIANA. 

No  gains  like  those  of  1877-78  are  reported ;  only  an  increase  of  8,948  in  youth  of 
school  age,  of  92  in  public  school-houses,  of  3  days  in  the  average  time  of  school,  of 
$251,058  in  the  valuation  of  school  property,  and  of  $42,498  in  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  State  school  fund.  All  else  is  loss :  a  decrease  of  8,643  in  public  school  enrolment, 
of  3,750  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  9  in  the  number  of  graded  schools,  of  17  in 
school-houses  built  within  the  year,  of  191  in  the  number  of  teachers,  of  $1  to  $8.40  in 
average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  of  $164,298  in  receipts  for  schools,  and  of  $175,182 
in  expenditures  for  them ;  and  this  notwithstanding  skilful  and  efficient  superintend¬ 
ency.  Still,  520  pupils  in  the  State  normal  school,  2,327  in  private  normals,  with  train¬ 
ing  in  this  line  in  8  colleges  and  many  summer  schools,  gave  promise  of  good  teaching. 

1  To  aid  in  training  teachers  of  high  grade  a  chairof  pedagogy  was  established  at  the  University  this 
year. 
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The  State  University  had  33  high  schools  on  its  approved  list,  and  Pardue  University 
matriculated  195  students  for  its  excellent  scientific  course. 

mLixois. 

Statistics  here,  too,  indicate  a  falling  off  of  1,727  in  educahle  youth,  of  13,399  in 
public  school  enrolment,  of  4.22  days  in  the  average  time  of  school,  of  582  in  teach¬ 
ers,  of  $12.62  in  average  monthly  pay  of  men  (against  $3.31  advance  in  that  of 
women),  of  $3,492,388  in  receipts  for  schools,  and  of  $1,335,366  in  expenditures  for 
them.  School  property  in  the  Srate  system  was  valued,  however,  at  $796,840  more, 
and  private  schools  reported  6,268  more  i^upils,  under  108  more  teachers.  In  normal 
schools  linked  with  the  State  system  778  pupils  were  preparing  to  be  teachers;  in  pri¬ 
vate  normals,  215,  besides  classes  in  10  colleges  and  numerous  summer  schools.  In  21 
approved  high  schools  pupils  for  the  State  University  were  given  the  privilege  of  en¬ 
tering  on  their  diplomas ;  in  14  more,  examination  of  students  for  such  entrance  was 
allowed  to  be  conducted  by  the  principals.  In  the  University  itself  and  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  and  special  schools,  fairly  high  standards  seem  to  have  been  well 
maintained. 

WISCONSIN. 

There  were  5,861  fewer  youth  of  school  age  reported  in  public  schools,  though  there 
were  4,761  more  entitled  to  free  schooling  :  7.3  days  less  in  the  average  school  term 
outside  of  cities,  where  it  was  6.3  days  longer  than  before  ;  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  men  reduced,  and  that  of  women  slightly  advanced.  Attendance  in  the  4  State 
normal  schools  was  less  also  by  82 ;  in  colleges  and  academies  reported,  less  by 
231.  In  other  things  there  was  a  gratifying  increase,  243  more  districts  report¬ 
ing,  502  more  that  purchased  text  books  for  their  schools,  6  more  free  high  schools,^ 
65  more  public  school-houses,  with  4,067  more  sittings,  67  more  teachers,  $4,453  more 
raised  for  schools,  and  $6,925  more  spent  on  them.  The  State  University  had  a  new 
assenjbly  hall  and  new  observatory,  and  Ripon  College  an  addition  of  $15,000  to  its 
endowment.  The  State  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  atDelavan  lost  its  building  by  fire, 
but  without  loss  of  pupils,  and  a  new  school  for  teaching  articulation  to  deaf-mutes 
at  Milwaukee  had  21  pupils. 

MINNESOTA. 

From  lack  of  a  school  census,  there  is  no  information  as  to  increase  of  educable 
youth,  but  3,739  more  of  school  age  were  reported  enrolled  in  190  more  districts,  with 
136  more  school-houses,  under  135  more  teachers.  The  number  of  towns  reporting 
graded  schools  fell  off,  however,  by  14,  and  the  reported  number  of  scholars  in  such 
schools  by  3,152;  receipts  for  public  schools  were  $57,918  less  than  in  1877-’-78;  the 
expenditures  for  them  $99,947  lower,  and  the  valuation  of  school  projierty  decreased 
$298,326.  From  the  diminution  of  receipts,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching 
in  public  schools  was  made  $1.74  less  and  that  of  women  89  cents  less,  the  only  financial 
improvement  being  a  gain  of  $190,766  in  the  available  State  school  fund.  With  a 
view  to  preparing  students  for  the  University,  a  law  to  encourage  high  schools  and 
bring  them  up  to  a  proper  standard  was  passed. 

IOWA. 

As  in  1877-78,  the  comparatively  small  increase  of  school  population  (only  1,879) 
and  nearly  as  many  more  (2,955)  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  (with  1,433  more  in 
other  schools),  and  7,789  more  were  kept  in  average  attendance.  School  districts  and 
subdistricts  increased  by  320,  public  schools  by  250,  school-houses  for  them  by  225, 
teachers  in  them  by  568  (besides  58  more  in  private  schools),  the  average  school  term 
by  1  day,  the  receipts  for  the  State  school  system  by  $442, 184,  the  expenditure  upon  it 
by  $358,939,  and  the  permanent  school  fund  by  $15,612.  The  only  retrogressions  that 
appear  are  the  reduction  in  the  valuation  of  school  property  of  $98,929  and  the  average 

'  Of  these,  3  were  aided  by  the  State ;  the  other  3  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  claim  such  aid. 
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montlily  pay  of  teacRers  of  $2.27  for  men  and  $1.44  for  women,  tRongR  means  to  pay 
them  seem  to  have  been  ample  and  the  teaching  quality  exceptionally  good.  Normal 
traiuing  was  given  in  2  State,  4  private,  and  9  collegiate  institutions ;  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  transferred  all  preparatory  work  to  the  schools  helow  it. 

NEBRASKA. 

This  State  added  19,381  to  its  youth  of  school  age,  14,171  to  its  public  school  enrol¬ 
ment,  86  to  its  school  districts,  86  to  its  schools  (74  to  schools  with  more  than  6  months^ 
session),  15  to  the  average  days  of  school,  88  to  the  roll  of  its  school  teachers,  $3.80  a 
month  to  the  average  pay  of  women  teaching,  $3,621  to  the  valuation  of  school  prop¬ 
erty,  $32,008  to  its  receipts  for  public  schools,  $11,797  to  its  expenditure  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  and  $205,441  to  its  permanent  available  school  fund.  Two  fewer  male  teachers 
and  a  reduction  of  $1.40  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  men  were  the  only  fallings  off. 

The  1  State  normal  school  had  232  normal  students  and  graduated  50 ;  a  private 
normal  had  70  students  in  a  5  years’  course.  A  new  coUegiate  institution  was  added 
to  the  4  already  in  existence  and  a  theological  school  established  in  1878  made  its  first 
report. 

COLORADO. 

With  3,267  more  youth  of  school  age,  2,530  fewer  appear  on  the  public  school  rolls,, 
under  26  more  teachers,  and  1,200  more  were  in  average  attendance.  The  monthly 
pay  of  the  male  teachers  went  up  $7.37 ;  that  of  women,  $5.93;  the  receipts  for  the 
State  schools  fell  off  $59,539,  and  the  expenditure  for  them,  $14,448.  Normal  training 
continued  to  be  given  in  the  normal  classes  of  the  high  school  at  Denver  and  of  the 
State  University  at  Boulder,  with  the  addition  of  like  instruction  at  Colorado  College. 
The  State  University  reported  its  first  collegiate  class,  its  work  having  previously  been 
preparatory ;  the  agricultural  college  had  a  like  one  ready  for  1880 ;  and  the  School  of 
Mines  arranged  a  vacation  course  of  mining  inspection  for  the  summer  of  1879. 

STATES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE  — NEVADA. 

The  year  1878-’79  being  an  off  one  as  respects  Nevada  reports,  the  few  statistics 
of  a  brief  return  form  the  only  basis  of  comparison  with  the  preceding  one.  These 
show  an  increase  of  670  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  442  in  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  State  schools,  and  of  15  in  the  number  of  teachers  for  them.  The  enrolment  in 
State  schools  fell  off  by  22,  and  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  decreased  $21.54 
for  men  and  91  cents  for  women.  The  expenditures  for  public  schools  were  thus  re¬ 
duced  $988. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Of  10,929  more  children  to  be  instructed,  6,209  more  appeared  on  the  State  school  rolls- 
and  3,772  more  in  daily  average  attendance ;  there  were  70  more  school  districts,  160. 
more  teachers  of  apparently  higher  average  qualifications,  in  schools  better  supplied 
with  illustrative  apparatus,  as  well  as  with  appliances  for  ventilation,  health,  and 
comfort,  and  having  4.8  days  longer  terms.  The  valuation  of  school  property  was 
$514,019  higher.  Of  the  teachers,  108  more  were  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School 
and  803  more  attended  the  teachers’  institutes.  Teachers’  pay  was  cut  down  on  an 
average  $1.82  to  $1.87  a  month,  to  meet  a  reduction  of  $166,862  in  receipts  for  schools, 
the  saving  in  expenditure  reaching  $144,908.  Normal  training  was  extended  in  the 
direction  of  preparation  for  Kindergarten  work  by  the  efforts  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  Notwithstanding  some  discouragement  of  high  school  work  under  the  new 
constitution,  4,871  pupils  were  reported  in  high  school  grades.  An  elevation  of  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  2  medical  colleges  was  the  chief  change  in  education  beyond  the  high  schools. 

OREGON. 

The  advance  made  here  in  1878  was  not  quite  reached  again  in  1879,  for  although 
there  was  about  an  equal  increase  (3,002)  in  youth  of  school  age,  and  in  enrolment 
in  the  public  schools  one  of  5,726  against  the  former  gain  of  958,  the  average  daily 
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attendance  (then  a  gain  of  7,077)  shows  now  a  loss  of  624,  and  the  private  schools 
gained  on  the  public  ones.  The  average  school  term  lost  5.6  days,  and  average  pay 
of  teachers  went  down  53  cents  a  month  for  women  and  $1.35  for  men  ;  but  school  prop¬ 
erty  was  rated  $37,905  higher  and  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools  both 
showed  a  large  proportionate  increase.  The  State  University  increased  its  capacity 
for  work  by  the  addition  of  much  new  apparatus  and  of  2  professors,  and  the  new 
Blue  Mountain  University  reported  its  collegiate  and  fine  arts  departments  organized 
and  in  operation. 

THE  TEUEITORIES. 

Alaska,  in  1879,  though  still  unorganized,  presented,  besides  the  2  required  schools 
on  the  Seal  Islands,  3  others  sustained  by  missionary  enterprise  at  Fort  Wrangell, 
with  over  130  pupils  ;  another  of  the  same  class,  with  60  pupils,  at  Sitka ;  others  of 
unknown  number  among  the  Aleuts ;  and  yet  more  elsewhere ;  apparently  at  least  13 
in  all.  The  natives  are  said  to  have  evinced  a  great  desire  for  education  and  con¬ 
siderable  aptitude.  1 


iThe  following  letter,  throwing  light  on  the  condition  of  educational  effort  in  this  Territory,  is  given 
in  full: 

SUPERINTEXDEXCr  OF  PRESBYTERIAN  HOME  MISSIONS  FOR  THE  TERRITORIES, 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  30,  1879. 

Hon.  and  Dear  Sir:  The  prominent  events  of  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  educational  work 
in  Alaska  were  the  erection  of  a  commodious  school  building  at  Fort  Wrangell  and  a  personal  visit  of 
Eev.  Henry  KendaU,  D.  d.,  and  myself.  The  McFarland  Home  for  Girls  (a  boarding  school),  in  the  old 
military  hospital,  and  the  day  school,  in  an  abandoned  soldiers’  mess  room  at  Fort  Wrangell,  had  so  far 
outgrown  their  temporary  quarters  as  to  imperatively  demand  enlarged  accommodations.  To  meet  this 
demand,  in  the  winter  of  1878-’79  I  made  an  appeal  through  the  newspaper  i^ress  and  by  public  ad¬ 
dresses  for  funds  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  boarding  and  day  schools.  The  appeal 
was  successful,  and  by  May,  1879,  between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  United  States. 

Last  spring  Dr.  Kendall,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
myself  were  requested  by  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (who  has  the  supervision  of 
Alaska  affairs),  and  by  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  visit  Alaska  and  report  to  them 
upon  the  condition  of  the  native  population,  their  need  of  schools,  &c.  This  we  did,  spending  July, 
August,  and  September  in  the  trip.  Upon  our  aiuival  at  Fort  Wrangell  we  at  once  set  men  at  work 
on  the  erection  of  a  building,  40  by  60  feet,  two  stories  high,  besides  basement  and  attic,  for  the  Girls’ 
Industrial  Home,  and  a  building  36  by  55  feet  in  size  to  be  used  jointly  as  a  church  and  school  rooms. 
Ho  one  that  has  not  tried  building  a  thousand  miles  from  a  hardware  store  and  a  hundred  miles  from  a 
saw  mill,  in  a  community  where  there  was  not  a  horse  or  any  other  beast  of  burden,  and  bnt  one  wheel¬ 
barrow,  can  realize  the  vexatious  delays  incident  to  such  a  work.  Nevertheless  the  school- house  was  so 
far  completed  as  to  be  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  and  the  boarding  house  is  inclosed  and 
will  be  completed  early  next  spring. 

At  Sitka  the  school  commenced  by  Kev.  J.  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Kellogg  last  year  was  suspended  by 
the  marriage  and  removal  of  Miss  Kellogg  to  Fort  WrangeU.  This  fall  it  has  been  reopened  by  Mr. 
Alonzo  E.  Austin,  of  Hew  York  City. 

A  trip  was  made  to  some  of  the  native  villages  upon  the  Sticktne  Kiver.  We  also  attempted  to 
reach  the  villages  north  as  far  as  the  Chilcats,  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Channel,  but  were  jirevented  by 
the  breaking  down  of  our  steamer.  Disappointed  in  our  northern  trip,  I  availed  myself  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  passage  with  eighteen  Indians  in  a  canoe  and  visit  the  villages  down  the  coast  as  far  as 
Metlakatlah,  in  British  Columbia.  Metlakatlah  is  a  mission  station  of  the  London  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

On  October  1, 1857,  Mr.  William  Duncan  reached  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  finding  there  nine 
tribes  and  some  2,300  Tsimpshean  Indians.  They  were  degraded  and  savage  cannibals,  seemingly 
beyond  the  reach  of  instruction.  On  June  23,  1858,  he  opened  the  first  school  in  the  house  of  a  chief. 
The  attendance  was  26  children  and  15  adults.  The  interest  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  July  the  erection  of 
a  school  building  was  commenced.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  140  children  and  50  adults  in 
attendance.  On  May  27,  1860,  Mr.  Duncan  located  a  new  village,  which  he  named  Metlakatlah,  and 
removed  to  it  such  Indians  as  were  willing  to  come  under  instruction.  The  village  now  numbers  1,000 
civilized  and  intelligent  Indians.  Spirituous  liquors  of  aU  kinds  are  strictly  prohibited.  All  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  attend  church,  and  send  their  children  to  school.  The  men  are  educated 
as  farmers,  blacksmiths,  cai’penters,  merchant's,  &c.  They  live  in  well  built  houses  (two  story  frame), 
and  have  a  Gothic  church  capable  of  seating  1,000  persons.  They  have  also  a  school  building  that  will 
seat  700  pupils.  Metlakatlah  is  a  living  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  Christian  education  upon  a  savage 
tribe. 

In  1864  a  mission  school  was  established  at  Kincolitte.  The  London  Church  Mission  Society  has 
also  established  schools  at  Kittackdamin,  40  miles  above  Eancolitte,  ontheHasse  River;  also  at  Kit- 
wiagach,  on  the  Skeena  River,  100  miles  from  Kittackdamin;  at  Kishpiyoux,  on  the  Upper  Skeena; 
at  Massett,  on  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  at  Fort  Rupert,  on  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  sent  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Crosby  to  Fort  Simp¬ 
son,  B.  C.,  where  they  have  built  up  a  prosperous  Indian  village.  They  have  a  day  school  of  120  pupils 
and  a  girls’  boarding  school  of  15. 

The  Canadian  Methodist  Society  has  also  established  schools  at  two  villages  on  the  Haas  River,  at 
Kitamart,  Bella  Bella,  and  other  points. 

The  school  at  Fort  Wrangell  was  reenforced  in  -July  by  the  anival  of  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar,  an 
accomplished  teacher  from  Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  June,  W.  H.  R.  Corlies,  M.  d.,  and  wife  removed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Wrangell  to  do  mission  work  at  their  own  expense.  They  opened  a  school 
with  great  success  on  the  beach,  among  the  visiting  Indians,  of  whom  there  are  often  as  many  as  a 
thousand.  While  the  pupils  were  constantly  changing  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  parents,  yet 
seed  was  sown  and  impressions  made  that  are  already  bearing  fruit  in  the  request  for  schools  among 
the  more  distant  tribes. 
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Arizona,  throngli  the  efforts  of  a  working  superintendent,  had  23  more  school  rooms^ 
14  more  teachers,  an  average  of  41  more  days  of  school  and  of  2,202  more  youth  of 
school  age,  and  403  more  in  public  schools,  with  1,102  more  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance.  For  the  support  of  the  free  schools^  $11,025  more  were  received  and  $7,804  more 
expended.  The  only  reduction  was  in  average  pay  of  teachers,  $7  a  month  for  males 
and  $6  a  month  for  females.  The  value  of  school  property  was  nearly  doubled. 

Dakota  reported  6,334  additional  youth  of  school  age,  2,672  additional  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  and  3,276  additional  in  average  attendance  under  134  more  teachers, 
and  in  169  more  school-houses,  with  an  additional  valuation  of  $73,633.  Her  school 
receipts  went  $8,692  beyond  those  of  1877-78,  and  her  expenditures  $16,166  beyond, 
though  the  pay  of  teachers  was  reduced  on  an  average  $1.16  a  month  for  men  and 
$1.54  a  month  for  women. 

The  District  of  ColumMa  had  no  census  in  1879  to  show  the  increase  of  educable  youth, 
but  2,288  more  pupils  were  enrolled  in  public  schools  and  1,355  more  were  in  daily 
attendance,  notwithstanding  a  great  lack  of  accommodations  for  them.  Two  days’ 
additional  school  term,  23  more  school- rooms  with  1,420  more  seats  for  study,  32  more 
teachers,  $6,394  more  in  receipts  for  schools,  but  $5,263  less  expenditure  on  them,  are 
further  items  of  report.  The  pay  of  women  teachers  was  cut  down,  on  an  average, 
$2.13  a  month,  but  men,  mostly  in  higher  positions  and  with  greater  responsibilities, 
had  an  average  of  $2.92  more. 

Idaho,  through  an  extension  of  the  school  age,  in  addition  to  the  natural  growth, 
presents  654  more  youth  to  be  educated  and  makes  the  number  in  her  public  schools 
2,164  greater.  Receipts  for  school  purposes  (including  in  1877-78  the  balance  on 
hand  and  in  1878-79  county  and  local  taxation  only)  were  less  by  $10,347 ;  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  teachers’  salaries  $3,083  less. 

The  Indian  Territory  had  6,250  children  of  the  five  nations  in  its  schools  (257  more 
than  in  1878),  these  schools  numbering  195,  teachers  not  given.  Of  these  Indians 
2,650  were  reported  as  having  learned  to  read  within  the  year,  making  the  whole 
number  of  readers  33,650.  Of  other  Indians  in  that  Territory  and  elsewhere  7,193  were 
under  instruction,  an  increase  of  964,  while  346  more  than  in  the  previous  year  were 
held  in  average  attendance  under  55  more  teachers.  The  beginning  made  in  1878  of 
educating  large  numbers  from  the  wild  tribes  in  schools  of  high  character  as  future 
teachers  of  their  race  progressed  and  was  extended,  with  most  encouraging  results. 

Montana,  with  only  570  more  youth  of  school  age,  enrolled  632  more  in  her  schools 
and  had  420  more  in  average  daily  attendance  in  11  more  school-houses,  29  more 
schools,  and  under  29  more  teachers  ;  received  $540  more  for  schools  and  spent  $2,226 
more  on  them. 

New  Mexico,  as  before,  had  the  same  imperfect  county  school  system,  receiving  one 
fourth  of  the  public  taxes,  yet  entirely  under  local  and  largely  under  sectarian  con¬ 
trol,  reporting  to  no  central  head  and  giving  no  general  statistics. 

Utah  enrolled  on  its  school  lists  1,349  more  pupils  (which  was  14  more  than  the 
increase  of  those  entitled  to  free  schooling)  and  reported  1,127  more  in  average  daily 
attendance,  mission  schools  in  the  Territory  also  having  a  considerable  increase.  Ad¬ 
vance  was  shown,  too,  in  the  organization  of  19  more  school  districts,  in  the  fact  that 
28  more  made  reports  and  that  there  were  27  more  schools,  20  more  teachers,  and  2 
days’  longer  school  term,  while  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  advanced  each 
more  than  $23,000. 

Washington,  from  imperfection  of  a  previous  report,  does  not  exhibit  its  whole  prob- 

During  the  summer,  Rev.  S.  S.  Haury  and  Mr.  John  Baer,  of  the  Mennonite  Church  in  Illinois, 
visited  Southeastern  Alaska,  extending  their  trip  westward  to  Kadiak  Island  and  Cook’s  Inlet,  but 
returned  without  the  establishment  of  any  schools. 

During  the  coming  year  our  board  propose  enlarging  the  school  at  Sitka  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  school  at  the  Chilcat  villages  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Channel. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SHELDOK  JACKSON, 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Superintendent. 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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able  a<Ivaiice,  but,  out  of  11,036  more  cbildren  for  the  scbools,  showed  6,850  more  In 
them,  68  more  districts  bolding  schools,  employment  being  given  to  291  more  teach¬ 
ers  at  higher  wages  for  both  men  and  women,  as  the  receipts  for  school  purposes  were 
$55,755  more. 

Wyoming  made  up  for  past  deficiencies  by  reporting  for  3  successive  years,  including 
1879,  showing  increase  from  1877  of  49  in  public  school  enrolment,  173  in  average 
attendance,  4  in  the  number  of  school  buildings,  8  in  the  number  of  schools  taught, 
$40,297  in  the  value  of  school  property,  and  $4,492  in  the  annual  expenditure  for 
pay  of  teachers.  The  items  of  decrease  were  a  reduction  of  $16.02  in  the  average 
monthly  pay  of  teachers  and  of  $17,566  in  receipts  from  local  tax  for  schools. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OP  EDUCATION  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


Tcible  showing  comparative  population  and  enrolment  of  the  white  and  coloi'ed  races  in  thepuhlic 
schools  of  the  recent  slave  States,  with  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  same  in  1879. 


States. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total  expenditure  for 

both  races,  a 

School  population. 

Enrolment. 

Percentage  of  the 
school  population 
enrolled. 

School  population. 

Enrolment. 

Percentage  of  the 

school  population 

enrolled. 

Alabama . 

214,  098 

106,  950 

50 

162,  551 

67,  635 

42 

$377,  033 

Arkansas . 

&174,  253 

639,  063 

22 

662,  348 

613,  986 

22 

205, 449 

Delaware . 

31,  849 

23,  830 

75 

3,  800 

2,842 

75 

223,  638 

Florida . 

c40,  606 

6cl8, 169 

45 

c42,  001 

6cl8,  795 

45 

cl34,  880 

Georgia . 

c236,  319 

147, 192 

62 

cl97, 125 

79,  435 

40 

465,  748 

Kentucky . 

d476,  870 

c208,  500 

48 

d62,  973 

el9, 107 

30 

cl,  130,  000 

Louisiana . 

cl41, 130 

44,  052 

31 

cl33,  276 

34, 476 

26 

529,  065 

Maryland . 

/213,  669 

138,  029 

65 

f63,  591 

27, 457 

43 

1,551,558 

Mississippi . 

156,  434 

105,  957 

68 

205,  936 

111,  796 

54 

641,  548 

Missouri . 

663, 135 

428,  992 

65 

39,  018 

20,  790 

53 

3,  069,  454 

North  Carolina . 

271,  348 

153,  534 

57 

154,  841 

85,  215 

55 

337,  541 

South  Carolina . 

e83,  813 

58,  368 

70 

el44, 315 

64,  095 

44 

319,  320 

Tennessee . 

388,  355 

208,  858 

54 

126,  288 

55,  829 

44 

710,  652 

Texas . 

bl60, 482 

clll,  048 

69 

647,  842 

c35,  896 

75 

837,  913 

Virginia . 

280,  849 

72,  306 

26 

202,  852 

35,  708 

18 

570,  389 

West  Virginia . 

198,844 

132,  751 

67 

7,  279 

3,  775 

52 

709,  071 

District  of  Columbia . 

c26,  426 

16,  085 

61 

cl2,  374 

9,  045 

73 

368,  343 

Total . 

3,  758,  480 

2,  013,  684 

1  1,  668,  410 

1 

685,  942 

12, 181,  602 

a  In  Delaware  and  Kentucky  the  school  tax  collected  from  colored  citizens  is  the  only  State  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  support  of  colored  schools ;  in  Maryland  there  is  a  biennial  appropriation  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture;  in  the  District  of  Columbia  one-third  of  the  school  moneys  is  set  apart  for  colored  public  schools; 
and  in  the  other  States  mentioned  above  the  school  moneys  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the  school  pop¬ 
ulation  without  regard  to  race. 

6  Estimated  by  the  Bureau, 
c  In  1878. 

d  For  whites  the  school  age  is  6-20;  for  colored,  6-16. 
e In  1877. 

/Census  of  1870. 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1879. 


Name  and  class  of  institution. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Kust  Normal  Institute . 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students . 

Lincoln  Normal  University . 

Emerson  Institute . 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School 

Normal  department  of  Talladega  College . 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students . 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University . 

Haven  Normal  School . 

Normal  department  of  Berea  College . 

Normal  department  of  New  Orleans  University. 
Normal  department  of  Straight  University .... 

Peabody  Normal  School . 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Pupils  . . . 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute . 

Natchez  Seminary . . 

Tougaloo  University  and  Normal  School . 

Lincoln  Institute . 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students . 

Bennett  Seminary . 

Lumherton  Normal  School . 

St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School . 

Shaw  University. . . . . 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth . 

Avery  Normal  Institute . 

Normal  department  of  Brainerd  Institute . 

Claflin  University,  normal  department . 

Pairfield  Normal  Institute . 

The  Warner  Institute . 

Knoxville  College . 

Ereedman’s  Normal  Institute . 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute . 

Central  Tennessee  College,  normal  department. 
Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute. . . . 

Normal  department  of  Fisk  University . 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute . 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Stu¬ 
dents. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  d. 

St.  Stephen’s  Normal  School . 

Miner  Normal  School . 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University . 

Normal  department  of  Way  land  Seminary . 

Total . 


Location. 

Religious  de¬ 

nomination. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

Huntsville,  Ala . 

M  eth 

3 

235 

Huntsville,  Ala . i _ 

2 

51 

Marion,  Ala . 

a5 

a225 

Mobile,  Ala . 

Cong 

6 

240 

SplTTia,  Ala.  -  _ _  _ 

Papt  _ 

6 

250 

Talladega,  Ala, . 

Cong . 

6 

95 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark . 

4 

72 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Cong . 

al76 

Waynesboro’,  Ga . 

Meth _ 

125 

Berea,  Ky . 

Cong . 

(&) 

(6) 

New  Orleana,  T.a, _ 

Meth . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Cong . 

(6) 

91 

New  Orleans,  La . . 

a2 

u35 

Baltimore,  Md . 

4 

190 

Baltimore,  Md . 

M.  E . 

a5 

a75 

Na.te.boT;,  Miss  _ _ 

Papt, _ 

4 

46 

Ton  vailoo,  Miss _ _• . . 

Coho' . 

6 

96 

Jefferson,  Mo . 

6 

139 

Fayetteville,  N.  C . 

3 

93 

Greensboro’,  N.  C  _ 

Meth . 

3 

125 

T/omberton  N.  n . 

2 

51 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

P  P. 

4 

81 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Bapt . 

5 

192 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  _ 

Friends . . . 

300 

Charleston,  S.  C _ 

Cong . 

8 

322 

Chester,  S.  C . . . 

Presb . 

3 

50 

Orangeburg,  S.  C . 

M.E . 

3 

167 

Winnsboro’,  S.  C . . 

Presb . 

390 

.Tonesboron vh  Tenn 

c4 

cl49 

Knoxville,  Tenn  . . . 

Presb . 

13 

240 

Maryville,  Tenn . 

Friends . . . 

a4 

a229 

Memphis,  Tenn  . 

Cong . 

al 

a200 

Nashville.  Tenn  _ . 

M.  E . 

3 

114 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Bapt . 

6 

231 

Nash  vibe,  Tenn . 

Cong . 

5 

215 

Austin,  Tex . . 

3 

158 

Prairie  View,  Tex  . 

1 . 

3 

49 

Hampton,  Va . 

i 

1  Cong . 

e28 

6320 

Petersburg,  Va . 

P.  E . 

8 

240 

Washington,  D.  C . 

1 . 

5 

19 

Washington,  H.  C . 

1  Non-sect.. 

2 

95 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Bapt . 

(/) 

(/) 

181 

6, 171 

a  In  1878. 

b  Included  in  university  and  college  reports. 
c  For  two  years. 

din  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  this  institute  is  aided 


from  the  income  of  Virginia’s  agricultural 
college  land  fund. 
e  For  all  departments. 

/Reported  under  schools  of  theology. 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1879 — Continued. 


Kame  and  class  of  institution. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


Location. 


Trinity  School . 

DadeviUe  Seminary . 

Lowery’s  Industrial  Academy . 

Swayne  School . 

Burrell  School . 

Talladega  0  oUege . 

Walden  Seminary . 

Cookman  Institute . 

Clark  University . 

Storrs  School . 

Howard  Normal  Institute . 

La  Grange  Seminary . 

Lewis  High  School . 

Beach  Institute . 

St.  Augustine’s  School . 

Day  School  for  Colored  Children . 

St.  Augustine’s  School . . 

St.  Mary’s  School  for  Colored  GMs . 

St.  Francis’  Academy . 

Meridian  Academy . 

Natchez  Seminary . 

Scotia  Seminary . . 

St.  Augustine's  School . 

Estey  Seminary . 

Washington  School . 

St.  Barnabas  School . 

WUListon  Academy  and  Normal  School. 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy . 

Polytechnic  and  Industrial  Institute  . . . 

High  School  for  Colored  Pupils . 

Wallingford  Academy . 

Brainerd  Institute . 

Benedict  Institute . 

Brewer  Normal  School . 

West  Tennessee  Preparatory  School. . . . 

Canfield  School . 

West  Texas  Conference  Seminary . , . 

Wiley  University . 

Thyne  Institute . 

Eichmond  Institute . 

St.  Philip’s  Church  School . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Total . 


At’nens,  Ala . 

DadeviUe,  Ala . 

Huntsville,  Ala . 

Montgomery,  Ala . 

Selma,  Ala . 

Talladega,  Ala . 

Little  Eock,  Ark . 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Cuthbert,  Ga . 

La  Grange,  Ga . 

Macon,  Ga . 

Savannah,  Ga . 

Savannah,  Ga . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Meridian,  Miss . 

Natchez,  Miss . 

Concord,  N.  C . 

New  Berne,  N.  C . 

Ealeigh,  N.  C . 

Ealeigh,  N.  C . 

Wnmtngton,  N.  C . 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

Albany,  Ohio . 

Bluffton,  S.C . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

Chester,  S.  C . 

Columbia,  S.  C . . 

Greenwood,  S.  C . 

Mason,  Tenn . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Austin,  Tex . 

Marshall,  Tex . 

Chase  City,  Ya . 

Eichmond,  Ya . 

Eichmond,  Ya . 

Washington,  D.  C . 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Atlanta  University . 

Berea  College . 

Lei  and  University . 

New  Orleans  University. 

a  In  1878. 


Atlanta,  Ga . 

Berea,  Ky . 

New  Orleans,  La 
New  Orleans,  La. 


.11 

■Sa 

<D  O 


Cong 

M.E. 


Cong . 

Cong . 

Cong . 

M  E . 

M.E . 

M.E . 

Cong . 

Cong . 

M.E . 

Cong . 

Cong . 

P.  E . 

E.  C . 

E.  C . 

E.  C . 

E.  C . 

M.E . 

Bapt . 

Presb . 

P.  E . 

Bapt . 

Cong . 

P.  E . 

Cong . 

Non-sect.. 

Non-sect.. 

P.  E . 

Presb . 

Presb . 

Bapt . 

Cong . 

Meth . 

P.  E . 

M.E . 

M.E . 

U.  Presb  . 

Bapt . 

P.  E . 

P.  E . 


Cong 

Cong 

Bapt. 

M.E. 


a&13 

bl2 

a6 

5 


162 


470 

448 

212 


al40 

167 

528 

66 

140 

110 

338 


45 

152 


149 

alOO 

al26 

64 

265 


261 

300 

142 

a58 

76 


al23 

213 

92 

100 


5, 297 


a71 

6180 

(ic91 

92 


6  For  all  departments. 


c  These  are  preparatory. 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1879 — Continued. 


Name  and  class  of  institution. 


Univeksities  and  colleges— Continued. 

Straight  University . 

Shaw  University . 

Alcorn  University . 

Biddle  University . 

Wilberforce  University . 

Lincoln  University . 

Claflin  University  and  College  of  Agriculture.. 

Central  Tennessee  College . 

Fisk  University . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  .. 

Howard  University  e . 

Total . 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 

Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological 
School . 

Theological  department  of  Talladega  College  . . 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary . 

Theological  department  of  Leland  University. . 
Thomson  Biblical  Institute  (New  Orleans  Uni¬ 
versity)  . 

Theological  department  of  Straight  University 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute . 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University  . . . 

Natchez  Seminary . 

Theological  department  of  Biddle  University. . 

Bennett  Seminary . 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University. .. 
Theological  Seminary  of  Wilherforce  University 
Theological  department  of  Lincoln  University. 
Baker  Theological  Institute  (Claflin  University) 
Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute. .. 

Theological  course  in  Fisk  University . 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee 
College, 

Richmond  Institute . . . 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University. 
Wayland  Seminary . 

Total . 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Law  department  of  Straight  University. 
Law  department  of  Shaw  University  . . , 
Law  department  of  Howard  University. 

Total . 


Location. 


New  Orleans,  La . 

HoUy  Springs,  Miss . .  - . 

Rodney,  Miss . . 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 

"Wilherforce,  Ohio . 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Orangeburg,  S.  C . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Nashville,  Tenn . . 

Hempstead,  Tex . . 

Hampton,  Va . 

Washington,  D.  C . . 


Selma,  Ala . 

Talladega,  Ala . 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Holly  Springs,  Miss  . . . 

Natchez,  Miss . 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 

Greensboro’,  N.  C . 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Wilherforce,  Ohio . 

Lincoln  University,  Pa 

Orangeburg,  S.  C . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

NashviUe,  Tenn . 

Richmond,  Ya . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Washington,  D.  C . 


Cong . 

all 

&260 

M.E . 

6 

273 

Non-sect.. 

10 

180 

Presb . 

9 

151 

M.E . 

15 

al50 

Presb . 

c9 

c74 

M.E . 

10 

165 

M.E . 

13 

139 

Cong . 

13 

74 

Cong . 

id) 

(d) 

Non-sect.. 

5 

e33 

Bapt . 

137 

1,  933 

1 

2 

Cong . 

Prpi.sjh  .  . . 

14 

Bapt . 

3 

113 

Bapt...... 

c2 

c55 

M.E . 

cl 

cl6 

Cong . 

1 

21 

Meth . 

c6 

c29 

Meth . 

c2 

cl7 

Bapt . 

2 

31 

Presb  .... 

4 

8 

Meth - - 

2 

6 

Bapt . 

2 

59 

M.E . 

7 

16 

Presb . 

cl 

c22 

Meth . 

2 

28 

Bapt . 

6 

50 

Cong . 

c2 

cl2 

M.E . 

4 

45 

Bapt...... 

10 

86 

Non-sect.. 

4 

50 

Bapt . 

a9 

a84 

New  Orleans,  La. . . . 
Holly  Springs,  Miss 
Washington,  D.  C  .. 


79 


762 


c28 

c6 


3 

8 


8 

42 


a  For  all  departments. 

h  Normal  students  are  here  reckoned  as  prepara¬ 
tory, 
c  In  1878. 


d  Reported  with  normal  schools, 
e  This  institution  is  open  to  both  racesand  the 
figures  given  are  known  to  include  some  whites. 
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Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1879  —  Continued. 


Name  and  class  of  institution. 

1 

Location. 

Keligious  de¬ 

nomination. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  department  of  New  Orleans  University 

New  Orleans,  La . 

a5 

a8 

Medical  department  of  Shaw  University . 

Holly  Springs,  Miss . 

al 

a4 

Meharry  medical  department  of  Central  Ten¬ 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

9 

22 

nessee  College. 

Medical  department  of  Howard  University  .... 

Total . 

'Washington,  D.  C . 

8 

23 

65 

99 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE 

BLIND. 

Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf- 

Baltimore,  Md . 

1 

30 

Mutes. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 

Ealeigh,  N.  C... . 

o&lo 

aCO 

Dumb  and  the  Blind  (colored  department). 

Total . 

1 

16 

120 

a  In  1878. 

h  For  all  departments. 

Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1879. 


States. 

Public  schools. 

Normal  schools. 

Institutions  for  sec¬ 
ondary  instruction. 

School  population. 

Enrolment. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils, 

Alabama .  . 

162,  551 

67,  635 

6 

28 

1,096 

6 

25 

1,  292 

Arkansas . . 

62,  348 

13,  986 

1 

4 

72 

1 

Dpil  n.wfiiTfi _ _ 

3,  800 

2,  842 

Dl  nri  dn.  _  .  . . 

42,  001 

18,  795 

1 

5 

140 

rrP.nrg6n,._ .  . . 

197, 125 

79, 435 

2 

301 

7 

25 

1,  349 

T^pTif.nf'.lry  .... 

62,  973 

19, 107 

1 

Louisiana . 

133,  276 

34,  476 

3 

2 

126 

3 

3 

200 

Marylniid _ _ _ _ 

63,  591 

27,  457 

2 

9 

265 

1 

50 

Mississippi . 

205,  936 

111,  796 

2 

10 

142 

2 

4 

45 

Missouri . 

39, 018 

20,  790 

1 

6 

139 

North  Carolina . 

154,  841 

85,  215 

5 

17 

542 

6 

17 

527 

Ohin  _ 

1 

4 

64 

PpTin  syl  vn.Ti  i  n, 

1 

300 

South  Carolina . 

144,  315 

64,  095 

4 

14 

929 

6 

24 

1,026 

Tennessee . 

126, 288 

55,  829 

7 

42 

1,  378 

2 

2 

76 

Texas  . 

47, 842 

35,  896 

2 

6 

207 

2 

3 

123 

Virginia . 

202,  852 

35,  768 

2 

36 

560 

3 

8 

405 

W^eat.  VirgiTn'n. 

7,  279 

3, 775 

Diatrint.  nf  CelnTn'hin,  ..  _ 

12,  374 

9,  045 

3 

7 

114 

1 

Total . 

1,  668,  410 

685,  942 

42 

181 

6, 171 

42 

120 

5,  297 
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Simnuvy  of  staUstica  of  institutions  for  instruction  of  the  colored  race  /or  1879  — Con¬ 
tinued. 


States. 

Universities  and 
colleges. 

Schools  of  theol¬ 
ogy. 

Schools  of  law. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

02 

*0 

o 

A 

o 

m 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

3 

1 

3 

3 

14 

113 

1 

1 

3 

13 

12 

22 

71 

180 

443 

Louisiana . 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1  1 

3 

4 

6 

4 

8 

7 

7 

2 

12 

92 

29 

48 

73 

16 

22 

28 

107 

1 

4 

28 

Mississippi . . 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

16 

9 

15 

9 

10 

26 

453 

151 

150 

74 

165 

213 

1 

1 

6 

Ohio . 

Term  essee _ _ _ _ 

Texas . . . .  . . .  . 

Virginia . 

1 

2 

10 

13 

86 

_ 

District  of  Columbia . 

Total . . . 

5 

33 

134 

1  1  3 

8 

16 

137 

1,  933 

22 

79 

762  3  1  8 

42 

States. 

■  1 

SchooW^edi.  1 

1  and  the  bUnd. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Lnm'.sianai . . i 

1 

5 

8 

IVf  aryl  an  rl  .  ..  _  _  ..  . . . 

1 

1 

30 

IVTiaaiaaippi . . . . 

1 

1 

4 

North  Carolina . 

1 

15 

90 

TeriTi  essee . . . . . . . . 

1 

1 

9 

8 

22 

65 

District  of  Columbia . . . . . 

Total . . 

4 

23 

99 

2 

16 

120 

Table  shoiving  the  number  of  schools  for  the  colored  race  and  enrolment  in  them  by  institutions 

without  reference  to  States. 


Class  of  institutions. 

Schools. 

Enrolment. 

Public  Rchool.s  _ _ _ 

al4,  341 
42 

42 

16 

22 

3 

4 

2 

a685,  942 
6, 171 
5,297 
1,  933 

762 

42 

99 

120 

"N’ormal  achnnla  _  _  _ _  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Institutions  for  secondary  instruction . 

Uuiver.sitiea  and  collevea . . . . 

Schools  of  theology . 

Schools  of  law . 

Schools  of  medicine . 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind . 

Total . . . 

14,  472  700,  366 

a  To  these  should  be  added  417  schools,  having  an  enrolment  of  20,487  in  reporting  free  States,  making 
total  number  of  colored  public  schools  14,758,  and  total  enrolment  in  them  706,429 ;  this  makes  the  total 
number  of  schools,  as  far  as  reported,  14,889,  and  total  number  of  the  colored  race  under  instruction  in 
them  720,853.  The  colored  public  schools  of  those  States  in  which  no  separate  reports  are  made,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  included. 
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By  reference  to  tlie  table  it  will  be  seen  tbat  tbe  colored  school  population  in  sixteen 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population ; 
in  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  it  is  in  excess  of  the  white  school  popula¬ 
tion.  The  ratio  of  enrolment  to  school  population  is  42  per  cent.,  leaving  about  58 
per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  to  swell  the  ranks  of  illiterates  in  the  South. 

The  chief  causes  of  this  deplorable  condition  are  such  as  affect  in  the  main  both  races 
alike.  They  are  (1)  the  low  state  of  school  funds,  which  are  altogether  too  small  to 
maintain  schools  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  in  the 
great  agricultural  districts;  (2)  the  natural  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  schools  in 
communities  which  have  developed  without  any  provision  for  them  and  are  destitute 
of  the  appliances  and  experience  necessary  to  their  conduct.  Certain  influences 
operate  exclusively  against  school  provisions  for  the  colored  people.  These  are  dimin¬ 
ishing,  however,  and  having  less  effect  alike  upon  the  legislation  and  administration 
of  school  affairs. 

The  question  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  is  one  of  extreme  interest. 
Forty-two  normal  schools  and  departments  Avere  engaged  in  this  work  during  the  year, 
having  81  instructors  and  6,171  students.  The  funds  for  their  support  were  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Peabody  education  fund,  with  contributions  from  the  religious  denom¬ 
inations.  Twelve  1  only  received  State  aid  in  a  sum  amounting  in  all  to  |49,820,  or 
about  two-thirds  the  amount  appropriated  by  Massachusetts  to  her  six  normal  schools 
and  but  a  trifle  over  half  the  city  appropriation  for  the  Normal  College,  New  York. 

The  statistics  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  of  schools  of  theology  show  a  similar  dependence  upon  benevolent  societies.  These 
facts  indicate  the  imperative  demand  for  more  adequate  public  provision  for  the 
education  of  this  portion  of  our  people.  An  examination  of  Table  I,  Part  2,  shows 
how  small  is  the  amount  of  school  funds  raised  by  taxation  in  the  sixteen  States  here 
enumerated  as  compared  with  the  same  fund  in  other  States.  The  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  all  demand  that  this  amount  should  be  increased  and  favor  the  recommendation 
which  I  have  repeatedly  made  that  there  should  be  some  measure  of  national  aid 
devised  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  the  industrial  and  educational  renovation  for  which  these  Southern 
States  are  suffering  and  for  which  the  friends  of  progress  there  are  laboring,  can  only 
be  assured  through  the  effective  efforts  of  the  resident  citizens.  Aid  may  be  extended, 
but  the  animating  spirit  must  come  from  within,  and  each  locality  must  do  its  own 
work.  On  this  point  the  lesson  of  the  exodus,  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  year 
in  tbe  history  of  the  colored  people,  is  unmistakable. 

The  14,341  public  schools  reported  in  the  table  are  entirely  too  few  for  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  and  when  the  limited  duration  of  the  school  year  is  considered  (see 
Table  I,  Part  2),  and  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  competent  teachers,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  philanthropic  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  and 
the  funds  contributed,  much  greater  progress  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of  those 
communities. 

Industrial  training  is  particularly  needed  throughout  these  States  and,  as  it  appears, 
equally  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  both  races.  In  nearly  all  the  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  established  for  the  freedmen  there  are  some  attempts  in  this  direction, 
but  the  only  reports  that  have  reached  us  of  systematic  and  practical  instruction  in 
ordinary  industries  are  from  the  Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Atlanta 
University,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  and  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton, 
Ya.  The  industrial  training  in  the  latter  is  particularly  thorough.  It  includes  farm¬ 
ing,  sewing,  Imitting,  machine  making,  wood  working,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking 
and  harness  making.  A  cooking  school  is  also  contemplated. 

1  These  were  the  State  Xormal  School,  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala. ; 
State  Normal  School,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. ;  Atlanta  University  (normal  department),  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Balti¬ 
more  Normal  School,  Baltimore  Md. ;  Alcorn  University,  Bodney,  Miss. ;  Tougaloo  University  and 
State  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  Miss. ;  Lincoln  Normal  Institute,  Jefferson,  Mo. ;  State  Normal  School, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  Claflin  University  (normal  department),  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  Normal  School,  Prairie 
View,  Tex. ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Ya. 
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PEABODY  FUND. 


Table  showing  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  sums  disbursed  from  the  Feabody  fund  from 

1868  to  1879,  inclusive. 


Tear. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

cS 

_g 

3 

Sh 

a 

O 

S 

m 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

1868  . 

$4,750 

$2,  700 

$3,  550 

$8,  562 

$1,  000 

$1,  338 

1869  . 

12,  700 

6,  350 

7,  800 

9,  000 

$1,  850 

5,  700 

9,000 

1870  . 

10,  300 

7,  650 

3,  050 

6,  000 

6,  950 

5,  950 

5,  600 

1871 . 

15,  950 

8,  750 

2,  500 

3,  800 

6,  550 

5,  800 

3,  250 

1872  . 

29,  700 

8,  250 

500 

6,  000 

6,  200 

9,  900 

4,  550 

1873  . . . 

36,  700 

9,  750 

1,  500 

13,  750 

7,  700 

6,  000 

6,  800 

1874  . 

31,  750 

14,  300 

200 

6,  500 

9,  900 

9.  700 

6,  700 

1875  . 

23,  350 

16,900 

100 

9,  750 

1,  800 

2,  200 

5,  400 

1876  . 

17, 800 

8,  050 

4, 150 

3,  700 

1,  000 

5,  500 

9,  950 

1877  . 

18,  250 

4,900 

4,  300 

4,  000 

6,  500 

3,700 

5,  990 

1878  . 

15,  350 

4,500 

3,600 

6,  000 

3,  900 

1, 100 

600 

1879  . 

9,  850 

6,  700 

4,  250 

6,  500 

3,  000 

3,  600 

4,  000 

Total . 

226,  450 

98,  800 

35,  500 

83,  562 

55,  350 

60, 150 

63, 178 

Year. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

West  Virginia. 

Ti 

o 

H 

1868 . 

$8,  700 

$4,  800 

$35,  400 

1869  . 

10,  500 

$4, 300 

11,  900 

$10,  900 

90,  000 

1870 . 

5,  000 

$1,  000 

11,  050 

15,  050 

13,  000 

90,  600 

1871  . 

12,  400 

9,  200 

22,  650 

9, 150 

100,  000 

1872  . 

11,  500 

12,  250 

23,  250 

17,  900 

130,  000 

1873 . 

11,  400 

27,  800 

15,  750 

137, 150 

1874 . . . 

2,750 

1,000 

3,  600 

33, 100 

15, 100 

134,  600 

1875 . 

1,  000 

1,  350 

1,  500 

27, 150 

10,  500 

101,  000 

1876 . 

2,  000 

4, 450 

1,  000 

10, 100 

8,  600 

76,  300 

1877 . 

2.  000 

10,  800 

6,  300 

15,  850 

6,810 

89,  400 

1878 . 

8,  000 

8,  550 

6,000 

14,  600 

5,  050 

77,  250 

1879 . 

7,650 

7,  700 

5,  600 

12,  000 

4,  000 

74,  850 

Total  ■ . 

71,  500 

34,  850 

72,  200 

218,  250 

116,  760 

1, 136,  550 

The  total  dishursements  in  1879  from  the  Peabody  fund  were  somewhat  less  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1868.  The  circumstance  is  due  in  great  measure  to  shrinkage 
in  the  income,  resulting  partly  from  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  United  States 
Government  bonds  and  partly  from  changes  in  State  securities.  In  his  annual  report 
Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  general  agent,  said : 

Of  the  two  grand  objects  which  this  board  has  from  the  beginning  had  in  view, 
namely,  the  promotion  of  common  school  education  and  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  the  former,  or  primary  one,  has  been  so  far  attained  that  it  may,  in  great 
part,  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  our  chief  attention  henceforth  be 
given  to  the  latter.  *  *  *  It  is  a  pleasing  coincidence  that  at  the  very  time  when 

this  board  is  turning  its  chief  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  given  in 
the  public  schools,  a  widespread  opinion  is  simultaneously  springing  up  that  the 
greatest  want  now  existing  in  the  several  States  is  that  of  well  trained  teachers. 
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lu  accordance  with  this  drift  of  public  opinion  and  the  determination  of  the  board, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  money  distributed  was  applied  to  the  support  of  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  normal  schools,  and  scholarships  for  students  who  gave  promise  of  making 
capable  teachers. 

The  administration  of  the  Peabody  fund  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  school  spirit  in  the  South,  in  awakening  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  obliga¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  in  maintaining  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  such  schools.  This  last  result  has  been  accomplished  by  the  wise  policy 
pursued  by  Dr.  Sears  in  insisting  upon  a  certain  degree  of  excellence  in  a  school  as 
the  condition  of  receiving  aid  from  the  fund. 
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Table  II. — Summary  of 


Cities. 


Mobile,  Ala . 

Montgomery,  Ala*  .... 

Little  Rock,  Ark* . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

Oakland,  Cal . 

Sacramento,  Cal . 

San  Erancisco,  Cal . . . . 

Stockton,  Cal . 

Denver,  Colo.  (|  of  city) 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Grreenwicb,  Conn*  .... 

Sartford,  Conn . 

Meriden,  Coim* . 

tfew  Britain,  Conn. . . . 

Slew  Haven,  Conn . 

N'ew  London,  Conn  . . . 

Horwalk,  Conn . 

N’orwicb,  Conn/ . 

Stamford,  Conn* . 

Waterbury,  Conn*  . . . . 

Wilmington,  Del . 

racksonville,  Fla . 

Key  West,  Elai . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Augusta,  Ga . 

Jolumbus,  Ga . 

Macon,  Ga . 

Savannah,  Ga*  j . 

Belleville,  El . 

;ihicago,  El . 

Danville,  Ei . 

Decatur,  El . 

Freeport,  El . 

jalesburg,  El* . 

racksonvUle,  El . 

foliet,  El . 

Dttawa,  El . . 

Peoria,  El* . 

Quincy,  El . 


Estimated  present  population. 

Legal  school  age.  | 

1 

School  population. 

Humber  of  school  buildings. 

Humber  of  sittings  for  study. 

Humber  of  teachers. 

Ho.  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

47,  000 

7-21 

al25 

172 

15,  000 

7-21 

3,  004 

18,  000 

6-21 

6, 116 

7 

1,  520 

27 

168 

11, 183 

5-17 

2,  981 

10 

27 

193 

50,  000 

5-17 

7,950 

16 

5,  059 

124 

209 

*26,  000 

5-17 

4,  943 

11 

75 

194 

305,  000 

6-17 

58, 110 

73 

696 

2U 

14,  000 

5-17 

2,  550 

9 

36 

200 

30,  000 

6-21 

4,  000 

6 

2, 100 

47 

185 

*25,  000 

4-16 

6,  362 

cZ80 

8,  000 

4-16 

1,  934 

19 

26 

*50,  000 

4-16 

9,  525 

*17 

dl42 

elO,  495 

4-16 

3,  823 

12 

45 

*11,  000 

4-16 

3, 118 

*11 

d39 

*59,  829 

4-16 

13,470 

21 

9,142 

222 

199 

*10,  000 

4-16 

2,  037 

<241 

*15,  000 

4-16 

3, 141 

*12 

*3,  200 

d48 

18,  750 

4-16 

1,  507 

6 

1,  259 

33 

196 

11,  000 

4-16 

2,472 

32 

197 

16, 039 

4-16 

3,  799 

21 

54 

40,  000 

6-21 

19 

5,  728 

115 

196 

7,  500 

6-21 

1,  on 

3 

950 

17 

166 

15,  000 

6-21 

3, 415 

5 

17 

165 

45,  000 

6-18 

10,  360 

15 

2, 750 

77 

200 

27,012 

6-18 

5,  628 

19 

32 

166 

10,  000 

6-18 

2,863 

6 

980 

22 

178 

16,  000 

6-18 

3,  339 

9 

1, 136 

27 

168 

30,  000 

6-18 

10,  917 

7 

76 

200 

14,  000 

6-21 

4,  532 

4 

2,  000 

34 

199 

500,  000 

6-21 

*135,  000 

55 

40,  605 

903 

198 

8,  339 

6-21 

2,  878 

5 

30 

*10,  000 

6-21 

3, 456 

29 

9,  000 

5-21 

5 

2,  000 

28 

197  , 

14,  000 

6-21 

4,  354 

7 

2, 100 

34 

178 

12,  000 

6-21 

3,  700 

7 

1,  610 

35 

188 

14,  000 

6-21 

3,  499 

8 

37 

198 

8,  000 

6-21 

3, 168 

8 

1,  680 

29 

197 

38,  000 

6-21 

8,  947 

16 

3,  592 

73 

200 

30,  000 

6-21 

8,  513 

9 

3, 100 

55 

197 

Erom  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
Average  number. 

The  assessed  valuation  only  of  personal  property  is  included. 
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cities  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  over. 


Pupils. 

! 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  foi  school  purposes  on  assessed 
valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Total  receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Average  expen¬ 
ses  per  capita 
of  daily  aver¬ 
age  attend¬ 
ance  in  public 
schools. 

1 

1 

i 

f 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

Instruction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

TO 

O 

OD 

0 

cc 

1 

11 

la 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

6$14,-639,  000 

$81,  000 

1 

$40,  719 

$34,  613 

$40,  607 

1 

2,869 

2 

450 

c5,  500,  000 

50, 700 

7 

34,921 

14,  020 

23,  603 

$10  10 

$2  22 

3 

366 

c6,  879, 144 

84, 500 

.8 

41,  924 

$3, 835 

22,  000 

31,541 

20  24 

3  62 

4 

749 

37,  896,  037 

335, 550 

3.2 

194,  770 

22,  881 

115, 131 

170,  774 

23  83 

5 

4,-800 

*cl2,  000,  000 

221,  500 

96,  923 

8,  633 

51, 148 

76,  899 

23  00 

11  00 

G 

7,224 

c244,  477,  360 

3,  038,  000 

1.6 

856, 107 

55,  815 

618,  486 

876,  489 

25  46 

4  84 

7 

250 

cl,  000,  000 

161,  081 

5 

66,  243 

342 

29, 118 

37,  441 

($19  53)  i 

8 

400 

22,  000,  000 

232,  000 

8 

73,  331 

34, 435 

73,  331 

20  32 

4  40 

9 

259 

cll,  979,  850 

58, 142 

173 

41,  595 

53, 167 

10 

142 

c3,  627,  216 

12,  325 

35 

10,  806 

12,  325 

11 

1,  400 

c48,  527,  506 

172,  674 

1,  312 

104,  906 

148,  352 

12 

886 

c8,  783,  839 

40,  027 

2,  783 

24,  834 

35,  315 

13 

470 

c4,  619,  659 

26,  271 

644 

18,  689 

26,  271 

14 

1,  500 

60,  000,  000 

558,  500 

15.5 

230,  373 

3,  875 

135,  732 

226, 293 

17  61 

3  75 

15 

40 

c6,  567,  581 

25,  066 

200 

18,  756 

25,  066 

16 

139 

c6,  034,  499 

31, 194 

69 

23,  029 

30,  557 

17 

140 

9,  095,  890 

95, 150 

2.5 

28, 841 

135 

17, 381 

28,  841 

20  37 

6  14 

18 

648 

21,464 

428 

16,  709 

21, 459 

19 

473 

cl,  958,  728 

43,  988 

8,  995 

23,  626 

43,  972 

20 

26,  000,  000 

*265,  339 

3 

93,  725 

0 

47,  914 

63,  983 

11  25 

3  18 

21 

22,  200 

gU,  200 

s-ioo 

ghl2,  500 

pl6,  239 

22 

500 

1,  000,  000 

17,  000 

9, 140 

700 

8,  on 

9,  564 

8  00 

23 

800 

20,  000,  000 

95,  000 

39,  664 

0 

7i35,  287 

38,  083 

10  12 

24 

1,000 

6,  897,  350 

£r41, 470 

g28, 448 

25 

300 

4,  000,  000 

26,500 

2. 25 

12,  559 

650 

7,  705 

12,  023 

10  03 

2  36 

26 

200 

c7,  500,  000 

26,  500 

2 

pl8,  093 

217 

^10,  237 

11,  817 

27 

500 

57,  500 

47, 134 

46,  682 

57,  062 

28 

700 

6,  430,  824 

74,200 

16.4 

55,  049 

13,  896 

16, 142 

44,  765 

9  99 

2  40 

29 

22,  000 

cll7,  970,  035 

2, 138, 381 

6.2 

875, 459 

74, 604 

h530,  646 

809,  502 

1'2  84 

2  46 

30 

23,  263 

14, 153 

21,  890 

31 

97 

M6, 104 

28,  609 

11  80 

32 

200 

3,  824,  220 

73,  000 

13 

33,  926 

300 

/il4,  770 

24, 129 

33 

9,  000,  000 

100, 100 

4 

16,  085 

20,  601 

34 

600 

3,  000,  000 

149,  700 

10.2 

37,  432 

782 

18,  000 

30,  348 

15  24 

3  11 

35 

619 

7,  252,  338 

58,  868 

26,  338 

15,660 

19,  008 

36 

cl,  465,  511 

80,  050 

16 

32,  518 

1,700 

13,  750 

26,  922 

12  00 

2  25 

37 

1,  660 

21,  428,  000 

186,  8f) 

6 

56,  928 

12,  787 

32,  036 

54,  632 

11  20 

2  57 

38 

1,800 

18,  000,  000 

215,  000 

5.24 

46,930  i 

i  2, 226 

27,  700 

46,  375 

11  81 

2  84 

39 

f  The  report  here  given,  exclusive  of  that  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  is  for  the  central  school  district  only, 
■which  comprises  about  one-half  the  city. 
g  Includes  returns  from  the  entire  county. 

ED — IV 


Includes  cost  of  supervision, 
i  Including  Monroe  County. 
j  Including  Chatham  County. 
k  Estimated. 
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Cities. 

Estimated  present  population. 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

* 

U 

'c 

o 

u 

$ 

s 

j  Humber  of  sittings  for  study. 

Humber  of  teachers. 

Ho.  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

•Pupils. 

Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

i  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Rock  Island,  Ill . 

12,  500 

6-21 

3, 425 

!  6 

1,  740 

37 

179 

;  2, 100 

1,  594  ; 

25,  000 

6-21 

i 

54 

i  2  77n 

2, 114  1 

■  Evansville,  Ind* . 

40,000 

6-ai 

12,  877 

:  14 

115 

<  /  u 

'  5, 113 

;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

28,  460 

6-21 

12,  649 

i  9 

3,  798 

88 

195 

3,  356 

2,  601 

^  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

80,  000 

6-21 

26,  039 

1  25 

10,  291 

214 

194 

1  12, 322 

9,  369 

Jetfersonville,  Indc  . . . 

*10,  000 

6-21 

2,  912 

i  5 

28 

1,  551 

d6,  581 

6-21 

26 

1  1  224 

868 

Logansport,  Ind . 

15,  000 

6-21 

4,061 

6 

1,  525 

29 

196 

1,  767 

1, 188 

Madison,  Ind . 

10,  000 

6-21 

5,400 

7 

1,  800 

42 

200 

i  1, 745 

1,  218 

'  Richmond,  Ind* . 

14,  000 

I  u-21 

4,236 

8 

1,  679 

45 

200 

2, 142 

1,  602 

;  South  Bend,  Ind . 

12,000  1 

6-21 

3,  215 

7 

1,  835 

32 

178 

!  1.717 

1,  235 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. . 

2.5,  000  1 

6-21 

8,  372 

11 

4,  041 

78 

195 

4,  035 

2,  866 

Yincennes,  Ind . 

8,646  1 

6-21 

2,  326 

4  i 

18 

197 

1, 187  ! 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

22,  000  1 

5-21 

6,  350 

12 

3,  724 

67 

194 

3,  339 

2,  331 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. . . 

15,  000 

5-21 

3,600 

10 

*1,  .500 

37 

197 

1,  745 

1,  420 

Davenport,  Iowa  ...... 

2.5,000 

5-21 

9,097 

12  ! 

4,  249 

86 

189 

4,  841 

3,  488 

Des  Moines  (west  side), 

1.5,000 

1 

5-21 

3,664 

5  ' 

39 

186 

2,  490 

1,  568 

I  Iowa. 

Dubuque.  Iowa . 

30,  000  1 

5-21 

10,  014 

9 

3,  500 

81 

196 

3,  831 

2,  628 

■  Heokuk,  Iowa . . 

1.5,  000 

5-21 

4,  606 

9 

2,  200 

50 

190 

2,469 

1,  906 

Ottumwa.  Iowa . 

9, 100 

5-21 

2,  600 

3 

1,  400 

23 

188 

1,  500 

1,  380 

1 

■  Lawrence  Hans _ ... 

7,  912 

5-21 

2,  824 

10 

17 

168 

1,  618 

1,  081 

1  Leavenworth,  Kans  . . . 

20,  000 

5-21 

6,  335 

8 

3, 1.50 

41 

186 

3,  060 

2,  308 

'  Topeka,  Hans . 

12,  500  1 

5-21 

2,  816 

1,692 

30 

180 

1,  935 

1,607 

:  floviTHTton  Hy  _ _ 

6-20 

10,  094 

6 

63 

3,286 

2,  485 

Lexington,  Hy . 

30,  000  j 
15,000 

/6-20 

5,  299 

9 

*2,  000 

31 

.7183 

2,  262 

1,  615 

Louisville  Hy . 

13-5,  000 

6-20 

43,  712 

29 

327 

211 

19,  484 

1.3,  405 

1  Hewport,  Hy . 

24,  000 

6-20 

6,  807 

5 

2,  600 

43 

200 

2,  544 

1,  982 

Owensboro’,  Hv . 

10,  000 

6-20 

1,  232 

2 

700 

16 

186 

815 

646 

Hew  Orleans,  La . 

203,  439 

6-21 

*68,  918 

69 

426 

204 

20,  249 

17,  401 

Au'msta,  Me* . 

10,  000 

4-21 

2,  288 

28 

1,  217 

i994 

'  Bangor,  Me . 

18,  -500 

4-21 

5,362 

36 

3,  624 

77 

152 

2,995 

2,  675 

!  Biddeford,  Me* . 

10,  285 

4-21 

3,  662 

21 

2.  072 

40 

190 

1,  779 

;T,  100 

1  Lewiston,  Me . 

20,  000 

4-21 

5,  974 

29 

76 

(!•) 

3,  5.58 

2,  061 

Portland,  Me . 

*36,  000 

.5-21 

9,  739 

21 

6,  020 

116 

200 

6,  437  ; 

4,240  I 

1  Baltimore,  Md . 

393,  796 

6-21 

86,  981 

63 

822 

183 

36,  .50.5  1 

30,477  1 

^  Cumberland,  Md  1 . 

38,  000 

6-21 

8,000 

. i 

. 1 

130 

6,  883  1 

40, 


75 


*Froni  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1878. 

« Includes  cost  of  supervision. 
b  Assessed  valuation. 

5 From  report  of  State  superintendent  for  1878. 


d  Census  of  1870. 

e  Evening  schools  are  maintained  at  an 
of  $628. 

/For  colored  children,  6-18. 
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-statistics  of  cities,  ^c. —  Continued. 


Pupils. 


Expenditures. 


Average  expen- 
!  sea  per  capita 
:  of  daily  aver- 
I  age  attend- 
I  ance  in  public 
!  schools. 


Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

P  ^ 

^  p. 
rs  O 

1- 

a 

t: 

w 

Estimated  real  value 
used  for  school  p 

Tax  for  school  purpos( 
valuation — mills 

Total  receipts. 

OJ 

> 

c 

\  & 

[  .§  ® 

!  §a 

1  a 

'  1 

1  ^ 

I 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Jnstiuction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

Incidental  expenses. 

13 

14 

1. 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

400 

$0,  /  i  4|  160 

$94,  600 

10 

$29,  808 

$18,  310 

.$28,  327 

$L1  99 

$4  30 

30,  446 

a25,  279 

28,  070 

. 

501,  800 

59,  930 

192,  686 

2,  800 

11,  809, 110 

224,  650 

3.3 

121,  871 

$5, 711 

39,  210 

62,  342 

13  13 

3  64 

1,597 

&60,  000,  000 

918, 137 

1.6 

313,  361 

30, 274 

118,  592 

201,  462 

14  24 

3  99 

60, 100 

12.  548 

19,  085 

31,  802 

24,570 

800 

6,  000,  000 

175,  500 

4 

37,  005 

613 

13,  450 

26, 892 

12  58 

3  36 

1,  000 

5,  500,  000 

88,  000 

51, 150 

3,  425 

13,  541 

40,  007 

10,  600,  000 

64,500 

4.1 

48,  969 

17,  500 

21,  500 

48,  470 

13  92 

4  78 

600 

35, 184 

11,  631 

16,  025 

700 

2  3,  COO,  000 

225,  471 

3.2 

89,  898 

16,975 

41,  467 

71,  692 

15  34 

3  75 

594 

75,  000 

11,  450 

9,  900 

15,  372 

5,200 

IP,  000,  090 

150,  000 

8 

62,  043 

4,  504 

35,  655 

51,  727 

16  00 

4  25 

180 

64,  000, 000 

120,  000 

4.  5 

*53,  785 

*44,  829 

18,  000,  000 

291,  200 

13 

113,  484 

13,  552 

50,  375 

eS3,  810 

16  70 

4  05 

350 

6,  500,  000 

154,  000 

13 

69,  917 

8,  445 

23,  451 

48,  661 

1.887 

16,  001,  680 

160,  000 

8.  25 

55,594 

2, 769 

34,  818 

50,  273 

13  20 

4  32 

200 

6,  000,  000 

100,  000 

6.5 

49,  000 

300 

21,  700 

34,  700 

12  50 

200 

3,  522,  960 

57,  550 

15 

28, 016 

2.  200 

13,  000 

35,  692 

14  02 

3  29 

75 

1,  895,  679 

100,  COO 

10 

25, 143 

8,  876 

25, 143 

9  31 

2  70 

725 

8,  000,  000 

168,  200 

7,9 

25,  060 

72 

18,  000 

24,  986 

11  00 

2,  430, 181 

111,  000 

8 

21, 259 

14,  252 

19,  682 

11  24 

2,  500 

15,  000,  000 

206,  000 

2.  5 

78,  218 

500 

27,  767 

78,  344 

600 

5,  000,  000 

29,  000 

1.  5 

14,  658 

18,  319 

(k) 

(h) 

wvw  1 

64,  684,  539 

865,  390 

4.5 

220, 156 

0 

180,598 

218, 760 

14  09 

2  22 

67,  200,  000 

2.  5 

27,  576 

19, 140 

27.  327 

10  41 

1  90 

100 

3,  000,  000 

53,  500 

9,  350 

7,  000 

9,  750 

11  20 

1  40 

12,  OCO 

691,  117,  920 

647,  500 

2 

219, 173 

5,763 

239,  '106 

302,  595 

13  96 

3  99 

65,  000 

28,  509 

24,  094 

300 

12,  000,  000 

1.50,  000 

2. 1 

29,  630 

21,  978 

29,  630 

8  43 

2  19 

65,  682,  000 

34,  000 

17,037 

jl2,  680 

14,  950 

260 

69, 152, 121 

176,  200 

2.5 

32, 498 

2,765 

a25, 323 

32,  444 

12  05 

3  38 

1,  330 

30, 184,  928 

350,  000 

96,  634 

17,  042 

58,  373 

96,  635 

14  30 

4  47 

14,  000 

■  2.50,000,000 

1,  640,  000 

1.4 

591, 126 

43,  898 

473,  447 

643,  895 

15  53 

4  15 

18.  000.  000 

250.  000 

53.  240 

grin  colored  schools,  160. 

Ii  Average  of  entire  expense  per  capita :  for  white 
schools,  $14.08;  for  colored,  $7.54. 
i  Average  attendance  for  the  winter. 


J  For  graded  schools  only. 

Rural  schools,  167  days ;  primary  and  intonue- 
diato,  180 ;  grammar,  184 ;  high,  181. 

{ Includes  Alleghany  County. 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 


Prederick,  Md  . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Brockton,  Mass . 

Brookline,  Mass . 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

Chelsea,  Mass . 

Chicopee,  Mass . 

PallPdver,  Mass* . 

Fitchburg,  Mass . 

Gloucester,  Mass . 

Haverhill,  Mass . 

Holyoke,  Mass . 

Lawrence,  Mass . 

Lowell,  Mass* . . 

Lynn,  Mass  . . . 

Malden,  Mass . 

Marblehead,  Mass . 

Marlborough,  Mass  . . . 

Milford,  Mass . 

Hew  Bedford,  Mass . . . 

Hewburyport,  Mass... 

Hewton,  Mass* . . . 

Horthampton,  Mass... 

Pittsfield,  Mass .... 

Quincy,  Mass . 

Salem,  Mass . 

Somerville,  Mass.., 

Springfield,  Mass  . 

Taunton,  Mass  .... 

'Waltham,  Mass*  .. 

Weymouth,  Mass . 

Woburn,  Mass _ 

Worcester,  Mass  . . 

Ann  Arbor,  Mioh. . 

Bay  City,  Mich  . . . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. . . 

Flint,  Mich . 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich 
?hom  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
State  census  of  1875. 
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c 
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'So 
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Pupils. 

E,  i 

§ 

CC 
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© 

a 

P 

A! 

"o 

w 

tJD 

B 

CD 

m 

'o 

o 

§ 

"cb 

s 

^  1 

tD 

O 

o 

JS 

3 

ft 

O 

o 

-p 

o 

«w 

O 

5 

^  i 

c 

c3 

O) 

o 

® 

ii 

pi  ® 
a  ® 

'p  a 

w 

p. 

S 

S 

®  ^ 

®  fl 

bCo 

'U 

bJD 

"o 

o 

3 

5 

o 

d 

■o 

r 

> 

W 

m 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

s 

9 

10 

8,  486 
a341,  919 

6-20 

4 

19 

154 

2,234 

825 

5-15 

64,  766 

158 

55,  820 

1,  260 

56,  667 

46,  784 

12, 000 

5-15 

2, 107 
1,  303 
8,  885 

19 

44 

195  ' 

2,  304 
1,473 
■  8, 500 

7,  500 

36 

a47, 838 

5-15 

26 

8,  924 

173 

198 

6, 385 

a20, 737 

5-15 

3,  313 
2, 104 

69 

3,  901 
1,  467 

2, 699 
1,  040 

alO,  335 

5-15 

10 

1,  540 

33 

195 

50,  000 

5-15 

9,  793 

32 

7,  690 

133 

200 

9,  604 

5,727 

12,  000 

5-15 

2,  239 

19 

3,253 

63 

191 

2,  647 

1,  920 

18,  000 

5-15 

4,  050 

20 

4,  006 

87 

198 

3,  290 

3,  0-32 

al4,  628 
23,  000 

5-15 

2,  539 

3,  587 

65 

2,  756 
3,165 

2,  086 
1,  838 

5-15 

12 

2,198 

68 

187 

40,  000 

5-15 

6,  836 

20 

4,  600 

118 

197 

d5,684 

d4, 254 

53,  000 

5-15 

8,  087 

39 

7,  802 

196 

197 

12, 458 

6, 112 

35,  000 

5-15 

5,792 

31 

5,  575 

109 

205 

6, 233 

4,  711 

12,  000 

8-15 

2, 153 

11 

2,  360 

49 

198 

2,  688 

1,844 

7,  500 

8,  830 

6-15 

1,  694 

2,  066 

11 

27 

200 

1,302 

1, 156 

5-15 

12 

1,  985 

*38 

(160  i 
11805 

2,  068 

1,611 

ci9,  818 
a25,  876 
al3,  323 

5-15 

2, 138 
*4,  208 
2,  461 

42 

2,349 
4,500 
2, 295 

1, 695 
4, 207 
1,530 

5-15 

5-15 

23 

106 

2,241 

46 

16,  500 

5-15 

2,846 

17 

3,676 

88 

194 

3,  359 

2, 767 

10,  854 

5-15 

2,  026 

25 

2,  200 

53 

A65 

2, 197 

1,  600 

13,  400 

5-15 

2,  353 

26 

2,  250 

57 

195 

2, 605 

1, 805 

10,  500 
26,  000 

5-15 

5-15 

1,  900 

7 

45 

197 

1, 910 
4, 272 

1, 461 
2, 936 

4,  673 

17 

4,  431 

101 

205 

23,  000 

5-15 

4,  500 

18 

4,  580 

92 

188 

4,521 

3, 901 

32,  000 

5-15 

5,  524 

25 

5,609 

118 

198 

6,024 

4, 399 

19,  000 
10,  500 
10,  000 
10,  694 

5-15 

3,  246 

1,  995 

2,  012 
2,  424 

36 

84 

190 

3,  670 
1,  762 
2, 102 
2, 238 

2,  636 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

11 

43 

60 

195 

1, 762 
1,  790„ 

24 

2,  332 

46 

200 

55,  000 

5-15 

9,  827 

38 

8,  661 

228 

194 

10,840 

7,  463' 

7,  5001 

5-20 

2, 483 

6 

1,  580 

33 

198 

1,845 

1,  291 

20,  000 

5-20 

4,  211 

7 

2,  000 

45 

194 

2,  814 

1,594 

116,  006 

5-20 

37,  684 

29 

12,  231 

248 

194 

14,  837 

10,  665 

22,  000 

5-20 

5,  327 

10 

2,  769 

53 

196 

3,  018 

2,303 

8, 417 

5-20 

2,  441 

6 

1,  699 

34 

196 

1,  823 

1, 163 

33,  000 

5-20 

9,  559 

16 

4,  704 

89 

196 

5, 109 

3, 478 

h  Assessed  valuation, 
c  Includes  some  incidental  expenses. 
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statistics  of  cities,  ^-c.  —  Conti  inied. 


Pupils. 

Estimated  casli  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  pnri)oses. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assessed 
valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Total  receipts. 

3 

Expenditures. 

1  Average  expen- 
1  ses  per  capita 
of  daily  aver- 
a.g0  attend- 
a  nee  in  public 
schools. 

1 

'  Estimated  enrolment 

in  piivate  schools. 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachei's’  salarie.s. 

Total  expenditure. 

«  O 

s'S 
.2  '> 

l| 

Incidental  expenses. 

11 

1*2 

13 

14 

1^5 

16 

i  17 

IS 

19 

39 

300 

$19,  000 

$7,  296 

$85 

1  $5, 663 

$7,  296 

$6  87 

$1  87 

i  73 

6,  722 

6!6613,  322,  692 

7,  696,  300 

1,  564,  915 

38,  .500 

1, 117,  028 

1,  558, 163 

*24  83 

*9  10 

1 

i 

25 

7,  500,  000 

4.  25 

35,  325 

673 

19,  860 

27,  744 

i  78 

&22,  493,  900 

116  500 

36,  290 

1  ~3 

1,010 

649,  238,  098 

582,  000 

3.2 

162,  504 

!  132, 663 

162,  504 

21  20 

4  2.5 

1  80 

443 

615,  377,  402 

47,  491 

c47,  491 

1 . 

49,  491 

I  81 

580 

4,  900,  775 

166, 100 

4 

j  82 

900 

642,  326,  730 

1,  369,  626 

2.  33 

142,  645 

34,  536 

73.  886 

143,  271 

13  25 

5  73  1 

1  83 

25 

69,  029,  393 

168,  857 

3.8 

35,  967 

26, 174 

35,  033 

14  57 

3  67 

'  84 

40 

8,  022,  623 

130,  750 

8 

47,  821 

1,  234 

32,  368 

47,  765 

11  96 

3  55 

85 

73 

69, 173,  333 

. . 1 

47,  620 

c46,  900 

48,  020 

! 

86 

1, 1.33 

11,  000,  000 

1 

139,  920 

4.9 

51,  999 

14,  304 

24,  013 

49,  549 

13  99 

2  28  i 

87 

1,  200 

30,  000,  000 

263,  318 

2.  95 

66,  429 

e55,  432 

72,  253 

11  00 

9  09 

88 

600 

50,  000,  000 

492,  300 

3.9 

139.  677 

14,  081 

91,  810 

127,  048 

10  81 

5  88 

89 

115 

22,  487,  864 

493,  500 

4 

86,  817 

1,  200 

e62,  887 

90,  701 

13  71 

4  19 

90 

lOO 

610,  420,  325 

197,  600 

3.1 

35,  707 

1,  000 

27, 138 

35,  837 

14  20 

3  09 

91 

25 

53,  361,  300 

39,  800 

2.  5 

14, 105 

el2, 190 

14, 105 

1 

92 

75 

63,  505,  478 

59,  500 

5,7 

20,  779 

13,  312 

18.  692 

8  73 

2  87 

93 

90 

64,  375,  096 

22,  594 

15,  952 

23,  404 

94 

2.30 

625,  772,  718 

75,  000 

c76,  404 

78,  832 

95 

193 

67,  409,  588 

25,  331 

c26,  066 

26,  815 

93 

3(X) 

25,  012,  930 

426,  000 

3. 34 

83,606 

2,  306 

61, 161 

83, 606 

24  87 

6  90 

97 

100 

*7,  077,  300 

96,  000 

24,  095 

17,  078 

23,  244 

93 

136 

7,  320,  848 

69,  500 

4.  28 

31,  734 

689 

21,  083 

31,  666 

12  27 

4  84 

1 

99 

34 

119,  000 

42,  065 

8,  000 

23,  244 

38,  666 

100 

950 

26,  000,  000 

326,  530 

5.5 

81,  076 

14,  262 

57,  920 

81,  077 

20  58 

5  93 

101 

25 

613,  950,  ICO 

436,  350 

4.5 

85,  027 

63,  833 

85,  027 

16  82 

4  97 

102 

450 

629,  441,  324 

5.53,  500 

2.8 

84,  353 

. 

66,  506 

84,  309 

15  80 

3  30 

103 

1.32 

20,  000,  000 

202,  000 

3 

48,  750 

4,150 

34,  093 

48,  749 

13  04 

2.97 

104 

100 

69,  565,  900 

180,  000 

3.  25 

32, 165 

500 

p25,840 

28, 240 

($15 

52) 

105 

41 

65,  293,  032 

25,  908 

50 

c24,  500 

26,  350 

106 

35 

8,  052,  508 

194,  500 

3.1 

28, 109 

116 

20,  345 

27,  864 

12  36 

3  13 

107 

1,200 

39,  585,  358 

889,  570 

3.3 

141,  502 

11,  596 

111,  951 

141,  502 

15  77 

3  74 

108 

300 

3,  314,  800 

130,  000 

1.9 

30,  314 

1,  606 

15,  653 

28,  438 

13  52 

3  25 

109 

.340 

7,  651, 130 

145,  000 

2)  25 

51,  687 

6,  048 

18,  886 

44, 356 

12  60 

6  91 

no 

6,  894 

33, 198,  040 

747,  690 

2.28 

295,  454 

24,  353 

143,  016 

205,  022 

13  72 

3  22 

111 

350 

7,  759,  000 

150,  000 

L5 

39,  318 

1,  on 

22,  684 

37, 497 

11  34 

4  11 

112 

250 

4,  386, 186 

125,  000 

5.8 

30,  809 

500 

13,  096 

27,  853 

113 

1,000 

25,  000,  000 

35,  000 

8 

104,  470 

15.  427 

45,  736 

89,  291 

13  72 

2  63 

114 

d  For  the  second  term  of  the  school  year.  /  In  high  schools,  195. 

e  Inclndes  cost  of  supervision.  g  Estimated. 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 

a 

9 

Q 

O 

? 

"5 

"S 

m3 

Legal  school  age. 

School  j>opulatioii. 

X 

fcJC 

.5 

"o 

c 

-c 

o 

oc 

!  ® 

1  1 

Number  of  sittings  for  study. 

Number  of  teachers. 

No,  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

i 

Pupils. 

Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

C3 

ci  2 

^  9 

si 

i- 

> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Manistee,  Mich . 

8,  000 

5-20 

1,  616 

1  8 

1  712 

14 

198 

961 

616 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

9,596 

5-20 

2,629 

!  ■  8 

j  1, 400 

30 

197 

1,639 

1,038 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

12,  000 

5-20 

2,  845 

i  ® 

j  1,600 

30 

1961 

1,  690 

1, 151 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

51,  030 

6-21 

i  13 

j  3, 688 

86 

195 

4,  003 

2,  785  f 

Natchez,  Missc*  _ _ 

19,  000 

5-21 

8, 107 

i  ^ 

j  2, 871 

76 

120 

2,  730 

2,  599 

12,  000 

5-21 

3  000 

1  2 

21 

1, 196 

Hannibal,  Mo . 

13,  000 

6-20 

3,  304 

8 

{  1,630 

28 

176 

1,  967 

1,  323 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

55,  000 

6-20 

11,  325 

1  9 

4,  600 

62 

195 

5,  259 

3, 140 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

30,  000 

6-20 

7, 658 

I 

3, 140 

58 

198 

3,  691 

2,521 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

333,  000 

6-20 

101,  825 

!  122 

44,  711 

1,  093 

197 

55, 122 

36,  077 

Sedalia,  Mo . 

10,  000 

6-20 

2,877 

6 

1,  515 

21 

179 

1,843 

1,210 

Springfield,  Mo . 

8,  500 

6-20 

2,  222 

4 

16 

160 

1,458 

851 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr.. 

8,  000 

5-21 

1,850 

3 

1  1, 000 

14 

175 

757 

651 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

27,  000 

5-21 

6,468 

9 

j  2,466 

47 

199 

3,  033 

1,  950 

Concord,  N.  E* . 

13,  000 

5-15 

28 

1 

06 

2,  375 

1,  809 

Dover,  N.  H . . . . 

11,  500 

4-21 

3,  000 

21 

1  2,000 

44 

178 

1,  616 

1,456 

Manchester,  N,  H* _ 

28,000 

5-15 

3,  065 

24 

3,125 

79  ; 

186 

3,  886 

2,  454 

Nashua,  N.  H . 

12,  500 

5- 

*2,  072 

16 

1  *2,140 

51 

2,  244 

1,734 

Portsmouth,  N.  H . 

10,  000 

5— 

2, 105 

1 

1  13 

27 

200 

1,  905 

1,786 

Camden,  N.  J* . 

/40,  000 

^18 

11, 134 

110 

7,  668 

4,  653 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

SO,  000 

5-18 

7,180 

15  1 

i  ■ 

j  3, 050 

56 

203 

4,  052 

2, 188 

Jersey  City,  N.  J* . 

120,  000 

5-18 

40,  204 

20  i 

12,810 

317 

206 

21,183 

12,  214 

Newark,  N.  J . 

137,  000 

5-18 

41,  935 

31 

15,047 

270 

205 

19,  478 

11,100 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J  . 

19,  000 

5-18 

6,  089 

6 

2,370 

47 

206 

2,  676 

1,  892 

Orange,  N.  J . 

14,  000 

5-18 

3,  792 

4  i 

1,244 

33 

197 

1,574 

913 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

42,  000 

5-18 

13,  906 

10 

6, 109 

101 

204 

9,  095 

4,  343 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

28,  000 

5-18 

9,221 

13 

2,  564 

71 

207 

3,  929 

2,  312 

Albany,  N.  Y* . 

86,  541 

5-21 

37,  000 

25 

10,  332 

247 

14,  024 

9,  076 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 

20,  200 

5-21 

5,  469 

10 

3, 128 

64 

193 

3, 168 

2,  264 

Binghamton,  N.  Y* _ 

17,624 

5-21 

4,  246 

8 

2,  479 

56 

205 

3, 102 

2,034 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

*482,  493 

5-21 

*164, 250 

59 

64,  773 

1,  330 

206 

A94,  573 

h52,  858 

Buflalo,  N.  Y* . 

134,  557 

5-21 

52,  000 

42 

457 

23,  905 

14,  792 

Cohoes,  N.  Y* . 

22,500 

5-21 

9,556 

8 

2, 100 

41 

205 

3,  589 

1,712 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

23,  500 

5-21 

6,033 

9 

4,123 

81 

195 

4,287 

3,  080 

Hudson,  N.  Y* . 

8,  784 

5-21 

3,  600 

3  1 

22 

1,299 

727 

Ithaca,  N.  Y..  . 

10,  500 

5-21 

2,  591 

6  ! 

1,  668 

32 

192 

1,831 

1,269 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  (|  of 

7,  500 

5-21 

2,  892 

5  ! 

1,671 

32 

204 

1,  830 

1,221 

city). 

! 

1 

1 

Lockpoi-t,  N.  Y . 

13,000 

5-21 

4, 185 

7  i 

*2,448 

44  1 

198  1 

2,665  1 

1,  639 

rom  Keport  of  the  Commifes loner  of  Education  I  Includes  cost  of  supervision, 

for  1878.  c  Including  Adams  County. 

-ssessed  valuation.  •  d  Based  on  average  number  belonging. 
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statisiics  of  cities,  ^'C. —  Continued. 


Pupils. 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assessed 
valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Total  receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Average  expen¬ 
ses  per  capita 
of  daily  aver¬ 
age  attend¬ 
ance  in  public 
schools. 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

ffl 

s> 

p 

.5  5 

1  s 

a  a 

I 

s 

p-f 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

Instruction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

Incidental  expenses. 

IJ 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ly 

18 

19 

20 

1 

300 

$2, 146,  545 

$35,  000 

11 

$11,  665 

$495 

$6,  604 

$9.  994 

$11  90  ! 

$3  57 

115 

300 

al,  214,  755 

82,  665 

21.4 

31,  665 

856 

10,  950 

27,439 

11  70 

4  35 

116 

525 

4,  548,  325 

100,  000 

3 

33,115 

2,  331 

13,  086 

25,  975 

11  59  1 

1  43 

117 

2,  000 

23,  000,  000 

246,  728 

93,  445 

M2,  303 

80,  557 

20  88 

2  03 

118 

240 

3,  300,  000 

81,  200 

4 

9,625 

58,  995 

9,  626 

3  70 

23 

119 

03,  000,  000 

8,  650 

3 

10,  500 

9,  000 

9,  945 

120' 

325 

o2,  780,  000 

38,  700 

4 

17,  690 

12,  520 

18,  882 

9  73 

2  37  1 

121 

08  100  000 

*200  000 

4 

11 2,  075 

12,  040 

35,  744 

78, 141 

122 

800 

15,  000,  000 

120,  780 

4 

53,  043 

900 

35, 120 

47,  440 

14  78 

3  63 

123 

19,  000 

220,  384,  533 

2,  851, 133 

5 

950, 124 

76,  590 

m2,  988 

1,  009,  051 

dl6  73 

d2  00 

124 

240 

ol,  870, 147 

73,  600 

7 

28,  880 

9,  025 

16,  736 

125 

200 

2,  500,  000 

24,  025 

6.  0 

18,  660 

142 

5,  200 

11,  037 

126 

200 

3,  500,  000 

37,  700 

3.  5 

7,  000 

112 

5, 142 

6,  923 

127 

446 

20,  000,  000 

435, 100 

10 

69,  555 

2,  095 

30,  698 

64,  379 

dlO  56 

d4  46 

i 

128 

141,  550 

34,  072 

8,  900 

19,  943 

40,  742 

1 

129 

50 

10,  000,  000 

140,  950 

3.  3 

*24,  574 

130 

1,625 

20,  000,  000 

278,  000 

2.9 

50, 148 

2,715 

36,  267 

48,  811 

15  46 

.  3  32 

131 

50 

*a8,  291,  704 

227,  891 

30,  064 

621,  803 

28,  478 

(e$12  69) 

132 

100 

10,  000,  000 

81,  400 

22,  974 

18,  264 

23,  035 

1 

133 

1,  513 

440,  500 

72,  000 

134 

2,  000 

20,  000,  000 

100,  000 

2.5 

39,  464 

169 

24,  766 

36,  523 

13  41 

4  52 

135 

10,  000 

120,  808,  562 

770,  273 

4 

222,464 

4,  443 

138,  000 

222,  364 

14  50 

3  70 

136 

6,  596 

a82, 140,  700 

898,  000 

204,  905 

2,  969 

126,  858 

207,868 

14  08 

3  66 

137 

1,200 

10,  560,  000 

100,  500 

4.5 

42, 186 

586 

18,  950 

49,  499 

11  86 

2  19 

138 

900 

04,  314,  000 

100,  000 

2.4 

25,  207 

201 

18,  200 

23,  927 

21  58 

4  41 

139 

1,  500 

19, 169,  609 

247,  500 

1.  63 

75,  46-1 

6,  008 

50,  530 

73,  946 

12  09 

3  60 

140 

2,  500 

20,  000,  000 

130,  000 

2 

54,  908 

519 

30,  362 

g5i,  908 

14  09 

3  71 

141 

4,  048 

730,  750 

288,  637 

3,  654 

138  085 

202,  754 

142 

1, 200 

11,  658,  366 

142,  800 

2.  92 

48,  512 

5,  558 

23,  758 

38,  572 

1 . . 

11  29 

3  34 

143 

553 

7,  263,  777 

226,  888 

4.3 

46, 167 

2,  780 

27,  702 

39,  384 

14  29 

3  70 

1 144 

*20,  000 

4,  876,  664 

1,  397,  626 

290,  357 

735,  342 

1,  214,  835 

n4  Rli 

!  145 

9,  077 

754,  900 

441,  878 

1,  432 

281,  027 

310,  408 

146 

250 

12,  080,  866 

97,  500 

6 

65,  061 

7,  931 

21, 160 

38,  059 

12  82 

4  64 

147 

13,  730,  918 

305,  500 

4.5 

71,  806 

409 

39,  016 

61,  466 

13  12 

2  52 

148 

700 

32,  500 

13,  768 

722 

8,  912 

10,  672 

149 

60 

6,  000,  000 

42,  000 

5.7 

27,  427 

7,  367 

13,  661 

27,  000 

12  90 

2  57 

150 

200 

5,  363,  395 

148,  000 

3.3 

33,  661 

11,  096 

16, 110 

33,  661 

14  26 

1 

2  67 

151 

550 

1  8,  000,  000 

105,  000 

4 

45,  542 

3,  951 

22,  424 

33,  590 

^  14  33 

3  69 

T52 

e  Whole  expense  based  on  total  enrolment.  h  In  the  evening  schools,  held  for  six  weeks  only, 

/  In  1877.  there  was  a  total  enrolment  of  7,201  with  an  av- 

g  Includes  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  cuf  erage  attendance  of  3,934.  These  items  are  not 

the  fiscal  year.  included  in  the  totals  given  above. 
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I 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

iso 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

16G 

167 

163 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

173 

177 

178 

179 

180 

131 

132 

183 

134 

135 

136 

137 

133 

139 

190 

191 

192 

193 
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Table  II. —  Summary  of  school 


Cities. 

a 

3 

3 

73 

1 

'73 

W 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

Number  of  school  buildings. 

Number  of  .sittings  for  studj'. 

j 

j 

:  © 

!  ^ 

!  ^ 

© 

i  'o 

i  1 

1  I 
i  ^ 

No.  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

Pupils.  1 

Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1  y 

i 

8 

9 

!  10 

Long  Island  City,  17.  Y 

17,  500 

4-21 

5,  533 

7 

48 

206 

3,644  ' 

2,  258 

Xewbnrgb,  H.  T . 

17,  .500 

5-21 

5,  874 

6 

2,958 

56 

201 

2,431  ' 

2,  240 

Xew  York,  N.  Y . 

1,  242,  000 

5-21 

375,000  1 

127 

143,013 

3,  406 

207 

263,450  i 

131,  295 

OgdensLurgh,  N.  Y - 

12,  000 

5-21 

4,  096 

10 

1,500 

30 

197 

1,951  , 

1,  112 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

22,  COO 

5-21 

8,  739 

15 

3,900  1 

68 

195 

4,264  1 

2,  831 

20,  022 

5-21 

6,  000 

7 

68 

3,  911  i 

2, 186 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

89,  000 

5-21 

31,  452 

27 

9,  883 

230 

195 

12,002  ’ 

8,  144 

Rome,  17.  Y . 

dll,  000 

5-21 

2,995 

7 

1,332 

28 

193 

1,  759 

1,  017 

Saratoga  Springs,  jS".  Y. 

8,  267 

5-21 

2,  456 

12 

1,627 

30 

201 

1,  755  ; 

1, 018 

Schenectady,  17.  Y* - 

12,  759 

5-21 

4,  450 

9 

1 

41 

2,376 

1,  617 

Syracuse,  IT".  Y . 

54,  807 

5-21 

17,  747 

23 

1  8,  224  1 

1  182 

196 

9,310  1 

7,  037 

Troy  77.  y*  _ 

48,  531 

5-21 

19,  000 

146 

9,716  j 

5,  546 

Utica,  K.  Y . 

35,  000 

6-21 

10,  727 

18 

1  4, 614 

101 

196 

5,  245 

3,  858 

IV’s.tf'TtnwTi  TST.  Y* 

9,  992 

5-21 

2,  8C9 

9 

j 

48 

2,  088 

1,  460 

IV  i  1  m  i  n  frt.nn  >7.  C 

17,  604 

6-21 

4,  921 

144 

866 

Akron,  Ohio* . . 

17,  000 

6-21 

4,  429 

11 

2,  554 

52 

195 

2,747  1 

i  2, 161 

Canton,  Oliio . 

13,  000 

6-21 

3,  787 

6 

2,  006 

39 

191 

2,317 

1,  686 

Chillinothe  Ohio* 

15,  000 

6-21 

3,  404 

5 

2,025 

46 

187 

1,844 

1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

!  255, 000 

6-21 

91,  693 

48 

37,  002 

710 

205 

35,  761  j 

1 . . 

i  26,537 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

i  145, 545 

6-21 

46,  239 

40 

20,  062 

385 

196 

22,  741 

15,  693 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

1  51, 881 

6-21 

14, 178 

25 

7,  037 

132 

194 

7,  409 

6, 100 

Dayton,  Ohio* . 

1  35, 000 

6-21 

10,  798 

12 

5,627 

125 

196 

5,  888 

4,  394 

Fremont,  Ohio . 

!  8, 500 

6-21 

2,  368 

9 

1,  000 

21 

192 

1,  042 

706 

Hamilton,  Ohio . 

1  15, 000 

6-21 

5, 168 

5 

1,  850 

32 

195 

1,  907 

1,  421 

Iron  ton,  Ohio . 

1  8, 851 

6-21 

2,  720 

10 

1,540 

30 

190 

1,607 

1, 176 

Mansfield,  Ohio* . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2, 821 

6 

1,962 

32 

177 

1,  889 

1,461 

Newark,  Ohio . 

1  11,000 

6-21 

3,715 

6 

1,  990 

40 

180 

1,854 

1, 338 

Pomeroy,  Ohio  . . . 

i  8, 000 

6-21 

1,  956 

7 

1,200 

25 

177 

1,  279 

860 

Portsmouth,  Ohio . 

15,  000 

6-21 

3,485 

7 

2,  020 

40 

199 

2, 131 

1,  644 

Sandusky,  Ohio . 

15,  821 

6-21 

6, 113 

10 

2,  750 

43 

194^ 

2,  657 

1,  859 

Springfield,  Ohio . 

20, 760 

6-21 

5,  683 

8 

2,  733 

57 

187 

2,  683 

2, 066 

Steubenville,  Ohio . 

16,  000 

6-21 

4,  373 

6 

2,  032 

40 

197 

2,  458 

1. 854 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

50,  000 

6-21 

14,  898 

23 

6,  500 

125 

195 

7,  615 

4,  739 

Youngstown,  Ohio* _ 

j  18, 000 

6-21 

4,  769 

7 

37 

2,  080 

1,  398 

Zane.sville,  Ohio  _ _ 

*18,  000 

6-21 

5,497 

18 

69 

3, 103 

Portland,  Oreg . 

21,  000 

4-20 

4,  302 

4 

2,  010 

42 

200 

2,363  i 

1,  863 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

73,  400 

6-21 

21 

11,  000 

203 

192 

11,  610 

8,  287 

Allentown,  Pa . 

13,  000 

6-21 

8 

3,  500 

52 

180 

3,319 

2, 432 

Altoona,  Pa . 

19,  000 

6-21 

*3,  604 

15 

2,  725 

47 

189 

2,510 

2,164 

Carbondale,  Pa . 

9,  000 

6-21 

3,  000 

8 

22 

190 

1,435 

1,  026 

Chester,  Pa . 

15, 100 

6-21 

9 

2, 100 

45 

194 

2,  698 

1,  970 

*  From  Report  of  tha  Comaiiaaioaer  of  Education  for  1878.  a  Assessed  valuation. 
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statisHcs  of  cities,  ^c. —  Continued. 


Pupils. 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assessed 
valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Total  receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Average  expen- 1 
ses  per  capita  i 
of  daily  aver¬ 
age  attend- 1 
ance  in  i)ublic 
schools. 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

Instruction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

j  Incidental  expenses. 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

205 

a$4,  681,  847 

.$65,  000 

7.5 

$41, 492 

$575 

b$30, 120 

$41,  223 

$14  57 

$4  86 

153 

585 

13,  000,  000 

191,  000 

3.5 

41,  676 

3, 192 

27,  715 

40,  238 

13  04 

3  50 

154 

45,  000 

al, 094, 069,335 

7,  861, 881 

3,  805, 148 

299, 783 

2,  617,  927 

3,  374,  966 

23  03 

155 

648 

45  000 

4 

25  098 

1,  850 

10,  225 

16,  4S8 

4  02  j 

156 

1,  322 

a8,  947,  950 

175,  097 

3 

40,  992 

685 

26, 192 

39,  978 

9  62 

3  20 

157 

651 

116  600 

55,  899 

10, 133 

23,  941 

39,  969 

158 

3,  500 

38,  884,  340 

503,  500 

3 

168,  957 

18, 749 

118,  464 

168,  768 

14  76 

5  95 

159 

400 

4,  398,  205 

71,500 

3.2 

22,  690 

2,  576 

11,  559 

21,  674 

12  15 

2  55 

160 

130 

41, 101,  839 

3.5,  500 

2 

33,  079 

2, 435 

15,  436 

20,  722 

15  56 

2  12 

161 

350 

70  000 

24, 577 

4,  594 

16,  979 

24,  577 

162 

1,884 

29,  684,  609 

768,  700 

2.6 

109,  498 

6, 773 

8,  499 

109,  498 

11  90 

3  98 

163 

1,  500 

235,  000 

123,  993 

13,  279 

80,  070 

110,  473 

164 

700 

25,  000,  000 

463,  784 

2.8 

106, 157 

8, 020 

46,  380 

70,  091 

12  69 

3  45 

165 

100 

95,  000 

36,  269 

14, 385 

17,  636 

36,  269 

166 

936 

4,  844,  218 

9,  600 

18,  270 

2, 101 

8,  999 

11,  486 

167 

450 

9,  000,  000 

100,  000 

5 

71,  916 

7,  039 

25,  396 

44,  528 

12  93 

3  63 

168 

500 

*a5,  059,  270 

109,  000 

5 

47,  865 

3, 234 

17,  989 

36,  955 

12  51 

5  49 

169 

350 

10,  000,  000 

150,  OOO 

5.2 

44,  045 

2,  928 

20,  669 

31, 290 

14  26 

4  50 

170 

16,  889 

al79,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

3.  25 

809,  454 

136,696 

460,  797 

741,  274 

20  12 

2  66 

171 

10,  535 

211,  544,  312 

*1,  663,  035 

4.5 

397,  579 

78,  946 

237,  017 

381,  865 

15  76 

3  54 

172 

1,889 

43,  500,  000 

603,  968 

4.5 

170,  578 

10,015 

93,  948 

135,  857 

17  33 

4  71 

173 

2. 100 

30,  000,  000 

351,  000 

5.7 

188,  647 

28, 169 

86,  623 

176,  842 

20  49 

174 

300 

3,  000,  000 

54,  000 

5 

16,  509 

9,175 

13,  376 

15  00 

2  10 

175 

2,  958 

6, 194,  460 

235, 100 

5 

49,  626 

18,  200 

38, 128 

14  10 

3  67 

176 

250 

3,  675,  836 

27,  300 

5.5 

17,  647 

276 

12,  983 

16, 920 

12  31 

1  83 

177 

135 

5,  500,  000 

150,  600 

4.8 

36,755 

969 

13, 544 

27, 101 

10  50 

2  17 

178 

"280 

95,  300 

5 

45,  902 

17,  000 

22,  830 

179 

300 

1,  867, 103 

50,  220 

5 

21,  394 

150 

9,290 

13,  858 

11  96 

4  15 

130 

200 

4,  500,  000 

180,  000 

5 

51,  311 

4,  467 

18,  485 

35, 102 

10  00 

3  62 

181 

900 

10,  062,  562 

204,  000 

7 

43,  928 

22,  284 

38,  273 

13  06 

2  67 

182 

800 

15,  000,  000 

119,  819 

5.5 

66,  063 

2, 620 

29,  291 

48,  364 

15  14 

3  57 

183 

400 

05,  344,  420 

12.5,  900 

4.5 

46,  703 

18, 149 

29,  082 

10  73 

2  92 

184 

2,  000 

018,  687,  955 

551,  000 

6 

189,  642 

251 

57, 298 

139, 131 

12  53 

2  78 

185 

138,  562 

60,  045 

47,  299 

186 

600 

175,  000 

3.  5 

35,  311 

49,  467 

17  24 

5  53 

187 

480 

13,  000,  000 

149,  636 

4.5 

69, 410 

36,  854 

28,601 

80,  672 

16  31 

6  41 

188 

3,  500 

o46,  000,  000 

922,  377 

4.9 

251,  271 

9, 298 

107, 162 

243,  784 

12  93 

5  21 

189 

500 

12,  000,  000 

400,  000 

5.5 

47,  869 

42, 156 

199 

800 

5,  400,  000 

73,  800 

13 

28,  568 

161 

16,  616 

25, 357 

8  14 

2  39 

191 

200 

3,  000,  000 

41,  400 

11 

9, 427 

1,  326 

6, 138 

9,  541 

6  25 

1  72 

192 

250 

o6,  543, 292 

97,  000 

6 

49, 948 

20,  000 

50,  200 

193 

&  Iccludoa  pay  of  janitora.  e  From  report  of  State  superintendent  for  1878.  d  Census  of  1870. 
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j96 

j9? 

398 

399 

SiOO 

203 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

21C 

233 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

233 

a . 
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Table  II. — Summary  of  school 


Cities. 

Estimated  present  population. 

Legal  school  age. 

School  population. 

Number  of  school  buildings. 

Niuuber  of  sittiugs  for  study. 

Number  of  teachers. 

No.  of  days  schools  were  taught. 

Pupils. 

"Whole  number  en¬ 

rolled. 

Average  daily  at¬ 

tendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

10 

*8,  000 

6-21 

! 

i 

26 

1,  555 

1,  060 

*14,  000 

6-21 

9 

51 

2, 348 

1,  710 

26,  000 

6-21 

19 

84 

4,040 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

30,  728 

6-21 

22 

5,376 

97 

189 

5, 491 

3,  414 

23,  000 

6-21 

1 

65 

3,426 

*9,  000 

6-21 

5 

27 

1,  305 

1, 138 

15,  000 

6-21 

5 

i . 

2,060 

43 

202 

2,  223 

1,  561 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .  - 

*765,  000 

6- 

472 

2,  070 

196 

103,  567 

92,  381 

155,  000 

6-21 

55 

526 

26, 937 

17,  387 

Pottsville,  Pa*  ........ 

14,  500 

6-21 

9 

52 

2,  765 

Reading,  Pa . 

*45,  000 

6-21 

8,100 

24 

7,150 

142 

195 

7,  531 

6,  357 

Scranton,  Pa* . 

45,  000 

6-21 

16,  000 

28  i 

7,141 

145 

210 

13, 771 

8,  312 

Shenandoah,  Pa . 

9,  000 

6-21 

3,  350 

4 

I 

22 

168 

1,  904 

1, 162 

Titusville,  Pa* . 

8,  500 

6-21 

1,  80G 

5  i 

1,500 

32 

196 

1,  500 

1,  322 

"Wilkes-Barre,  3d  dist., 

10, 174 

6-21 

4 

1,600 

32 

193 

1,  790 

1,  390 

Pa.* 

j 

■Williamsport,  Pa . 

21,  000 

6-21 

4, 126 

12 

3,210 

64 

165 

3,  323 

2, 144 

York,  Pa* . 

14,  000 

6-21 

2,  500 

8 

2,100 

45 

185 

2,  300 

1,  784 

Hewport,  R.  I . 

14,  028 

5-15 

2,  843 

9 

2,570 

54 

198 

2,  410 

1,  737 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

19,  000 

5-15 

3,  299 

18 

2,  700 

47 

3,  358 

1,  949 

Providence,  R.  I . 

103,  500 

5-15 

19, 108 

*47 

279 

14,  211 

'W  ar wick,  R.  I* . . 

11,  700 

5-15 

1 

1 

29 

196 

2,045 

1,  062 

Woonsocket,  R.  I _ 

26,  010 

5-15 

3,  279 

13  1 

29 

193 

2,  698 

Chari eatoTi,  S.  n . 

54,  000 

6-16 

12,  727 

5  1 

90 

191 

6,  775 

Chattanooga,  Tenn .... 

n,  488 

6-21 

2,807 

8 

26 

ellll 

1,887 

1, 105 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . . 

10,  000 

6-21 

2, 100 

4 

4,  560 

26 

192 

1,  509 

930 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

45,  000 

6-21 

9,  011 

10 

3,  780 

63 

el24 

4, 105 

2,  389 

Kashville,  Tenn . 

28,  000 

6-18 

9,  046 

8 

3,  825 

78 

196 

4, 122 

3, 191 

Houston,  Tex . 

30,  000 

8-14 

2,  968 

14 

1, 147 

31 

157 

/I,  756 

/1, 172 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

22,  500 

6-18 

2, 130 

5 

850 

17 

202 

1,  424 

756 

Burlington,  Yt* . . 

15,  000 

5-20 

. i 

33 

1,  580 

917 

Alexandria,  Ya* . 

14,  000 

5-21 

gi,  447 

4  ) 

1,200 

18 

197 

1, 183 

871 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

16,  000 

5-21 

4,  093 

6  1 

1,025 

23 

193 

1,  520 

784 

Norfolk,  Ya . . 

22,  000 

5-21 

6,  244 

7 

1,  320 

26 

191 

1,  773 

1, 173 

Petersburg,  Ya . 

20,  000 

5-21 

7,  417 

5 

1,  808 

28 

172 

1,  985 

1,494 

Portsmouth,  Va* . 

11,  000 

5-21 

3,  399 

3 

14 

200 

982 

592  1 

Richmond,  Ya . 

80,  000 

5-21 

20,754 

16 

5,  558 

128 

206 

5,  995 

4,  652 

Fond  du  Lac,  "Wis . 

13,  000 

4-20 

5.  900 

17 

2,  800 

46 

200 

2,  484 

1,692 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

7,  500 

4-20 

2, 172 

5 

1,040 

19 

178 

1,  207 

i'rom  Report  of  the  Comnussioner 
for  1878. 

Lssessed  valuation. 


of  Education  c  Includes  the  cost  of  supervision. 

d  Includes  salaiies  of  ofidcers  of  the  board,  sec- 
retaries,  messengers,  &c. 
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statistics  of  cities,  ^’C. —  Continued. 


Pupils. 

Estimated  cash  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  city. 

Estimated  real  value  of  property 
used  for  school  purposes. 

Tax  for  school  purposes  on  assessed 
valuation — mills  per  dollar. 

Total  receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Average  expen¬ 
ses  per  capita 
of  daily  aver¬ 
age  attend¬ 
ance  in  public 
schools. 

Estimated  enrolment 
in  private  schools. 

Permanent  improve¬ 

ments. 

Teachers’  salaries. 

Total  expenditure. 

Instruction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

Incidental  expenses. 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20  ! 

$60,  000 

$8,  993 

$5,  900 

$8,993 

1 

*a$9,  201,  624 

255,  200 

42,  095 

39,564 

i 

1,  600 

&22, 439, 977 

282,  200 

81,  499 

71, 344 

450 

15, 770,  262 

418,  221 

13 

91,  355 

$3,975 

49,  416 

90,  931 

$14  86 

$2  42 

bl3, 194,  298 

147,  000 

59,  497 

52, 233 

1 

35 

*4,  910,  568 

11, 118 

11,  518 

. ! 

350 

7,  737, 107 

100,  579 

6.5 

33, 702 

512 

19, 710 

30,  532 

12  58 

4  OG 

6,  363, 100 

1, 430,  942 

1,  004, 185 

1, 418, 074 

1 

12,  000 

Olio,  404,  698 

1,  900,  000 

556,  267 

35,  925 

279, 235 

487,  788 

($17  10) 

125 

512,  000,  000 

180,  000 

40, 437 

40, 004 

1 

800 

018, 000,  000 

273,  510 

3 

123,  059 

23,  065 

43,  806 

95, 579 

8  35 

3  70 

800 

10, 144,  942 

275,  000 

141,  860 

11, 410 

53, 832 

89, 106 

10  55 

6  35 

3,  000,  000 

50,  500 

10 

25, 177 

1, 433 

5, 800 

19, 337 

6  28 

2  30 

300 

ol,  700,  000 

80,  000 

31, 822 

31, 019 

400 

o2,  329,  019 

125,  400 

10 

27,  576 

937 

cl8,  400 

26, 809 

13  26 

3  00 

640 

7,  200,  000 

105,  960 

5 

51,  784 

9,  984 

23, 244 

42, 163 

11  40 

3  39 

8,  561,  833 

125,  000 

3.  5 

29, 129 

15, 860 

29, 116 

8  89 

670 

o24,  820,  300 

208,  008 

1.2 

42,  763 

567 

30,  570 

42, 736 

18  65 

5  94 

315 

175,  281 

52, 692 

22,  773 

44, 143 

1,  450,  000 

*358, 409 

181,  917 

196,  684 

1 

50 

C9,  305,  350 

5.3 

11, 883 

11, 588 

11,  845 

11  23 

649 

j 

a26, 422,  000 

125,  000 

1 

67, 199 

d57, 289 

65,  676 

1 

300 

a3,  664,  377 

22, 100 

3 

13, 420 

47 

7,703 

15, 384 

8  32 

1  63 

90 

28,200 

13, 660 

cl2, 256 

13, 241 

ns  iRt  1 

1,  600 

25, 000, 000 

139, 050 

1 

29, 221 

23, 926 

40,  850 

10  40 

5  34 

400 

12,  000,  000 

169,  200 

4.  5 

57, 464 

75 

48, 562 

68, 686 

15  21 

1  19 

360 

6,  000,  000 

21, 100 

17, 591 

413 

12, 878 

15, 092 

12  87 

1  80 

1,000 

10,  000,  000 

45,  000 

26,  057 

8,288 

9,530 

20, 273 

14  45 

1  20 

23, 449 

21, 059 

800 

4,  000,  000 

24, 250 

2.3 

9,927 

7, 800 

10,  272 

9  25 

2  08 

300 

a7, 750, 448 

34,  COO 

1.4 

12, 738 

39 

8,  658 

12, 668 

12  24 

2  59 

950 

11, 334, 291 

57, 000 

20,  202 

540 

13,  500 

19,  649 

1, 000 

59, 500 

14, 571 

11,  836 

14,  568 

2, 948, 478 

10,500 

2 

8,499 

302 

6,190 

8,497 

10  96 

2  88 

3, 550 

39, 796,  936 

248,  656 

14 

64, 269 

43, 153 

64, 269 

11  76 

2  06 

450 

4, 000, 000 

125,  no 

6 

30, 402 

686 

17, 636 

30, 215 

10  72 

010 

1, 603, 713 

67,800 

14,  373 

123 

7,  681 

9,929 

10  18 

2  24 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
221 
222 

223 

224 

225 
228 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 


«  Schools  were  closed  for  several  weeks  because 
of  the  yellow  fever. 


/  Estimated. 
g  Census  of  1875. 


LX 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 
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Table  II; —  Summary  of  school 


Cities. 


Janesville,  "Wis . 

La  Crosse,  Wis* . 

Madison,  "Wia . 

MU-wankee,  Wis . 

Oshkosh,  Wis* . 

Racine,  Wis . 

Watertown,  Wis . 

Georgetown,  D.  C.& — 
Washington,  D.  C.& - 

Total . 


10,  000 
17, 000 
12, 000 
*120, 000 
18,  000 
17,  000 
8,  000 

>  150,000 


10,  801, 814 


4-20 

4-20 

4-20 

4-20 

4-20 

4-20 

4-20 

6-17 


3, 610 
3,  968 
*3, 951 
37, 742 
5,409 
5,456 
3, 562 

24, 241 


2,  586, 579 


2, 150 
1, 600 


2,  240 

12,  922 


4,  OO2I9I8, 389 


36 

33 

32 

239 
51 
45 
22 

240 


28.  903 


178 

193 

180 

203 

197 
200 

198 

189 


Pupils. 


a% 

P  o 


1, 958 
16, 457 
2,846 
2, 397 
1,310 

14,  942 


10 


1,216 


10, 490 


1,610 

685 

11,736 


1,072,632 


From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 


a  Assessed  valuation. 
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Btaiistics  of  cities,  ^c. —  Continued. 


.2 

rO 

<D 

I 

Average  expen¬ 

CO  r* 

ses  per  capita 

Pupils. 

t  as 

So  ^ 

CO  ft 

'  E 

xpendituies. 

of  daily  aver¬ 
age  attend¬ 

P.O 

ance  in  public 

°o 
£  o 

°  3 

s  for  school  purposes  o 
valuation — mills  per 

schools. 

imated  enrolment 
private  schools. 

”  fl 

o  s 

nd  o' 

.§ 

©  ft 

11 
’rt  OD 

s  ^ 

.O 

a  pi 

®  1 
,ft 

o 

© 

rraanent  iinprove- 

inonts. 

s 

ct 

s 

'OD 

o 

c3 

© 

fi 

p 

© 

IT 

© 

3 

struction  and  su¬ 

pervision. 

cc 

<i; 

CO 

g 

ft 

K 

® 

'a 

1 

ft 

®  S 
w  ” 

CO 

m 

CO 

w 

eS 

H 

"S  1 

H 

1 

© 

ft  ! 

<V 

H 

"o 

H 

s 

M 

M 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i  1 

16  1 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

250 

$5,  000,  000 

$87,  750 

3.8 

$19, 194 

$1,  001 

$10,  349 

$18,  333 

$9  75 

$4  50 

232 

700 

6,  000,  000 
04,  000,  000 
055,  875,  969 

90,  625 
100,  000 
665,  773 

61,098 

24,  546 

18,  474 

47,  267 

233 

500 

4 

234 

235 

7,  392 
700 

294,  260 
49,  602 
35,  617 

161, 185 

192,  826 

27,  358 

28,  381 

11  10 

236 

951 

7,  692,  669 

81,  532 

3.  75 

3,  039 

21,  087 

13  20 

2  54 

237 

500 

2,  000,  000 

37,  500 

5.5 

15,  910 

260 

8,  070 

11,  378 

10  28 

3  12 

238 

5,481 

81,  060,  955 

838,  802 

338,  762 

2,  988 

152,  303 

229,  520 

13  61 

5  69^ 

239 

240 

364,  732 

5,  990,  317,  205 

84, 175,  336 

26,  987, 228 

1,  890,  761 

16,142,985 

24,468,620 

6  These  statistics,  excepting  receipts,  are  for  white  schools  only ;  for  those  in  which  colored  schools^ 
are'' included,  see  Table  I  of  the  appendix  and  the  preceding  summary  of  the  same. 
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Table  II. — Average  expenses  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance  in  city  puMic  schools. 


Citiea. 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Newton,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Oakland,  Cal . 

New  Tork,  N.  T . 

Sacramento,  Cal . 

Orange,  N.  J . 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Salem,  Mass . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Norwich,  Conn . 

Denver,  Colo.  (|  of  city)  . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Newport,  E.  I . 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Zanesville,  Ohio . 

Somerville,  Mass . 

Lowell,  Mass . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Davenport,  Iowa . 

Omaha,  Nebr . 

Portland,  Oreg . 

Burlington,  Iowa . 

Springfield,  Mass . 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y . . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Jacksonville,  HI . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Springfield,  Ohio . 

Fremont,  Ohio . 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

Eochester,  N.  T . 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y  . 

Fitchburg,  Mass . 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

Lockpoit,  N.  Y . 

Portland,  Me . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 


For  Instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 

penses. 

Cities. 

For  instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 

penses. 

$25  46 

$4  84 

Chillicothe,  Ohio . 

$14  26 

$4  50 

24  87 

6  90 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  (|  of  city) . 

14  26 

2  67 

24  83 

9  10  1 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

14  24 

3  99 

23  83 

Malden,  Mas.s _ 

14  20 

3  00 

23  03 

4  02 

Hamilton,  Ohio . 

14  10 

3  67 

23  00 

11  OO 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

14  09 

3  71 

21  58 

4  41 

Louisville,  Kv . 

14  09 

2  22 

21  20 

4  25 

Newark,  N.  J . 

14  08 

3  66 

20  88 

2  03 

Ottumwa,  Iowa . 

14  02 

3  29 

20  58 

5  93  j 

Holyoke,  Mass . 

13  99 

2  20 

20  49 

New  Orleans,  La . 

13  96 

3  99 

20  37 

6  14  i 

Eichmond,  Ind . 

13  92 

4  78 

20  32 

4  40 

Detroit,  Mich . 

13  72 

3  22 

20  24 

3  62 

Grand  Eapids,  Mich . 

13  72 

2  03 

20  12 

2  66 

Lynn,  Mass . 

13  71 

4  19 

18  65 

5  94 

Georgetown,  D.  C . i 

13  61 

5  69 

18  13 

3  64 

Washington,  D.  C . > 

17  61 

3  75 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

13  52 

3  25 

17  33 

4  71 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . ' . 

13  41 

4  52 

17  24 

5  53 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  (3d  district)  .. 

13  26 

3  00 

16  82 

4  97 

Fall  Eiver,  Mass . 

13  25 

5  73 

16  81 

5  88 

Dubuque,  Iowa . 

13  20 

4  '82 

al6  73 

a2  00 

Eacine,  Wis . 

13  20 

2  54 

16  70 

4  05 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

13  12 

2  52 

al6  56 

c4  46 

Sandusky,  Ohio . 

13  06 

2  67 

16  31 

6  41 

Newburgh,  N.  Y . 

13  04 

3  50 

16  00 

4  25 

Taunton,  Mass . 

13  04 

2  97 

15  80 

3  30 

Allegheny,  Pa . 

12  93 

5  21 

15  77 

3  74 

Akron,  Ohio . 

12  93 

3  63 

15  76 

3  54 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

12  90 

2  57 

15  56 

2  12 

Houston,  Tex . . . 

12  87 

1  80 

15  53 

4  15 

Chicago,  Ill . . . . 

12  84 

2  46 

15  46 

3  32 

Cohoes,  N.  Y . 

12  82 

4  64 

15  34 

3  75 

Htica,  N.  Y . . . 

12  69 

3  45 

15  24 

3  11 

Bav  City,  Mich . 

12  60 

6  91 

15  21 

1  19 

Norristown,  Pa . . 

12  58 

4  06 

15  14 

3  57 

Logauspoit,  Ind . 

12  58 

3  36 

15  00 

2  10 

Toledo,  Ohio . 

12  53 

2  78 

14  86 

2  42 

Canton,  Ohio . 

12  51 

5  49 

•  14  78 

3  63 

Keokuk,  Iowa  . 

12  50 

14  76 

5  95 

Woburn,  Mass . 

12  36 

3  13 

14  57 

4  86 

Ironton,  Ohio . 

12  31 

1  83 

14  57 

3  67 

Pittsfield,  Mass . 

12  27 

4  84 

14  50 

3  70 

Lynchburg,  Va . . 

12  24 

2  59 

14  45 

1  26 

!  Eome,  N.  Y . 

12  15 

2  55 

14  33 

3  69 

1  Paterson,  N.  J . . . 

12  09 

3  60 

14  30  i 

4  47  1 

i  Lewiston.  Me . . . 

12  05 

3  38 

14  29  i 

3  70  1 

1  Ottawa,  lU . . . . 

12  00 

,  2  25 

a  Based  on  average  number  belonging. 


Showing  the  r  Diagram  No.  5, 

pop\  elation  of  average  attendance  and  emvlnient  to  school 
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Table  II. — Average  expenses  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance,  ^c. — Continoied. 


Cities. 

For  instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 

penses. 

Cities. 

For  instruction  and 

supervision. 

For  incidental  ex¬ 
penses. 

$11  99 

.$4  30 

Watertown,  Wis . 

$10  28 

$3  L2 

11  96 

4  15 

Grrecn  Bay,  W^ is . 

10  18 

2  24 

11  96 

frA.  .  -  .  .  .  . 

10  12 

11  90 

3  98 

A  rV 

10  10 

2  22 

11  90 

3  57 

ryfi, 

10  03 

2  3G 

11  86 

2  19 

PnrtsTnnnth  Ohio 

10  00 

3  62 

11  81 

Belleville  Ill 

9  99 

2  40 

11  80 

Janesville  W^is _ _  _ ....... 

9  75 

4  50 

Sichmond,  Va . 

11  76 

2  06 

TT-annibel  Mo  .  .  _ 

9  73 

2  37 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

11  70 

4  35 

Oswego  N.  V . . 

9  62 

3  20 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

11  59 

1  43 

Lawrence,  Eans . 

9  31 

2  70 

W  illiamsport,  Pa . . . 

11  40 

3  39 

.4  levandria,  Va, _ _ _ 

9  25 

2  08 

East  Saginaw,  Mich . 

11  34 

4  11 

York,  Pa . . . . . 

8  89 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 

11  29 

3  34 

Ma.T'lborniiP’h,  M.as.s  . . 

8  73 

2  37 

Wilmington,  Del . 

11  25 

3  13 

Bangor,  Me . 

8  43 

2  19 

Topeka,  Kans . 

11  24 

Reading,  Pa . 

8  35 

3  70 

W^arwick,  R.  I . 

11  23 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

8  32 

1  63 

Peoria,  El  . . . 

11  20 

2  57 

Altoona,  Pa . 

8  14 

2  39 

O'WPTi.'iboro'  Ey  --  -  j 

11  20 

i  40 

Key  W est,  Fla . . 

8  00 

Milwaukee  Wi.«i  _  | 

11  10 

Frederick,  Md . . . . . 

6  87 

1  87 

Lawrence,  Mass  . j 

11  09 

9  09 

Shenandoah,  Pa . 

6  28 

2  30 

Leavenworth,  Eans . . 

11  00 

Carbondale,  Pa . 

6  25 

1  72 

Portsmouth,  Va _ !. . 

10  96 

2  88 

Natchez,  Miss . . . 

3  70 

23 

Steubenville,  Ohio . 

10  73 

2  92 

Stockton,  Cal . 

($13 

1  53) 

Pond  du  Lac,  Wis . i 

10  72 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . . . 

nr 

7  0) 

Scranton,  Pa . 

10  55 

6  35 

Waltham,  Mass . 

(15  52) 

Mansfield,  Ohio _ _ 

10  50 

2  17 

Brooklyn,  N.  V . 

(14  81) 

Newport,  Ky . 

10  41 

1  90 

Knoxville,  Tenn . . 

(13  18; 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

10  40 

5  34 

Nashua,  N.  H . 

a  (12  69) 

a  Whole  expense  based  on  total  enrolment. 
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Table  II  presents  the  school  statistics  of  240  cities  containing  each  7,500  inhabitants 
or  more.  Their  estimated  school  population  is  2,586,579 ;  the  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  1,669,899;  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,072,632;  the  number  of  teachers, 
28,903.  The  estimated  value  of  property  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  schools  is 
|;84,175,336,  or  If  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cash  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  these 
cities.  The  tax  for  school  pui-poses  on  the  assessed  valuation  ranges  from  eight-tenths, 
of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  16.4  mills  in  Belleville,  Ill.  The  amount 
expendedin  teachers’  salaries  in  the  218  towns  which  report  the  item  is  $16,142,985,  and 
the  total  of  expenditures  for  233  cities  is  $24,468,620.  Newton,  Mass.,  reports  the 
highest  average  expense  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance,  viz,  $31.77,  and 
Natchez,  Miss.,  the  lowest,  $3.93. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  thus  tabulated  and  the  advantages  which  cities 
naturally  afford  for  progressive  action  and  the  systematic  conduct  of  institutions 
impart  peculiar  importance  to  the  history  of  city  school  systems.  The  considerations 
which  are  made  most  prominent  in  the  reports  of  the  current  year  will  be  found  below. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  conviction  that  the  duties  of  the  superintendent’s  office  can  only  be  discharged 
by  trained  specialists  is  not  more  manifest  in  the  reports  of  cities  in  which  men  of  this 
class  are  already  employed  than  in  those  of  cities  in  which  as  yet  the  public  has  not 
authorized  such  a  choice.  The  report  of  the  school  board  of  Philadelphia  thus  empha¬ 
sizes  the  demand : 

An  urgent  need  of  this  department  is  competent  superintendence ;  its  absence  is  an 
anomaly.  There  is  no  knowledge  possessed  by  any  central  power  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  without  such  knowledge  there  must  be 
waste,  mutual  ignorance  of  wants,  indifference,  and  abuses  unredressed.  Nowhere 
is  it  attempted  to  conduct  a  school  district  of  half  the  proportions  of  this  without  the 
hourly  supervision  of  a  staff  of  thoroughly  trained  siiecialists  in  education.  The  effect 
of  the  inspection  and  direction  of  our  schools  by  proper  persons  clothed  with  sufficient 
power  to  fulfil  their  office  would  be  to  increase  enormously  their  results.  This  work 
not  only  requires  an  expert,  but  attention  that  is  constant  and  systematic.  Controllers 
and  directors,  chosen  for  the  business  management  of  the  department,  have  neither  the 
time  nor  special  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  discharge  such  duties.  This  work 
demands  the  service  of  a  most  liberal  education,  with  a  scientific  and  enlightened 
knowledge  of  educational  systems,  particularly  that  of  primary  education.  As  well 
might  the  directors  of  a  steamship  company  attempt  to  dispense  with  boiler  inspectors 
and  pilots  as  for  the  school  control  to  assume  the  duties  of  this  office. 

TEACHERS. 

The  preparation  of  teachers,  methods  of  appointment,  and  gradation  of  salaries 
have  been  subjects  of  earnest  discussion  through  the  year.  The  old  idea  that  any¬ 
body  can  teach,  especially  if  incapable  of  doing  anything  else,  and  the  more  advanced 
notion  that  character  is  the  only  requisite  in  the  teacher’s  vocation,  no  longer  prevail 
in  our  cities.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  prime  requisite  of  character  is  not  wanting  in 
the  present  conception  of  a  teacher’s  qualifications,  but  by  it  is  meant  character  in 
which  moral  excellence  and  natural  aptitude  are  reenforced  by  knowledge,  mental 
discipline,  and  experimental  training. 

Fortunately  the  interest  in  teachers  is  not  limited  to  their  preparation.  The  deter¬ 
mination  to  adopt  a  wise  and  just  policy,  with  reference  to  teachers’  salaries,^  tenure 
of  office,  and  the  number  of  scholars  assigned  to  each,  is  definitely  announced  in  a 
few  reports;  and  in  many  others,  in  which  no  resolution  is  expressed,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  disposition  to  move  in  these  matters.  We  really  seem  likely  to  attain  the 
moment  when  we  may  say,  as  did  M.  Bardoux,  speaking  for  the  French  nation  to 
the  teachers  of  France,  “  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  assure  you  of  the  devotion 
of  the  republic  ;  what  has  been  done  and  the  present  efforts  speak.” 

But  notwithstanding  the  undeniable  progress  in  public  sentiment  concerning  city 
schools  and  in  their  general  management,  they  are  still  subject  to  some  of  the  adverse 

^  See  reports  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  1879;  of  Philadelphia,  1879;  of  Baltimore,  1879;. 
and  of  San  Frtwcisco,  1879. 
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influences  that  hare  been  found  to  affect  the  rural  schools.  In  general,  cities  and 
large  towns,  uii.der  some  State  act,  have  independent  jurisdiction  over  their  schools 
and  regulate  in  their  own  way  the  selection,  appointment,  and  payment  of  teachers. 
In  many  cities  an  annual  election  determines  the  continuance  of  old  teachers  and  the 
appointment  of  new.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  patronage  and  favoritism  may  enter  into 
all  these  arrangements  and  disturb  them. 

Hon.  A.  L.  Mann,  superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  thus  illustrates  the 
point : 

You  know  nothing  of  politics,”  said  a  veteran  to  a  school  officer.  “The  ^boys’areall 
down  on  you.  They  say  ‘  you  are  no  good  to  your  friends.’  Yhumust  understand  there 
is  a  certain  reciprocity  about  these  things.”  The  application  of  these  words  of  wisdom 
t©  school  affairs  is  this :  the  ‘^practical”  politician  says  to  the  school  official,  “I  secured 
your  nomination  in  the  ‘  reform  ’  party,  therefore  you  owe  me  the  appointment  of  so 
many  school  teachers.”  It  is  useless  to  remonstrate,  to  point  out  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  ephemeral  election  clerks  and  poundkeepers  and  those  who  are  to  take  charge, 
for  life  it  may  be,  of  the  formation  of  the  character  of  your  own  and  your  neighbors’ 
children.  If  you  do  not  accede  you  are  marked  for  political  slaughter,  and  in  the 
next  “convention”  the  deed  will  be  done  without  remorse. 

The  remedy  for  such  evils  is  obvious.  Methods  of  appointment,  of  promotion,  and 
of  determining  the  tenure  of  office  should  be  adopted  and  maintained  which  are  at 
once  and  forever  removed  from  the  dubious  action  of  politics.  These  are  matters  for 
wise  legislation,  and  in  this  view  the  teachers  themselves  can  effect  much  in  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  up  to  their  duties. 

The  words  addressed  by  M.  Casimir  Perier,  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  minis¬ 
try  of  public  instruction  in  France,  to  the  primary  teachers  may  be  cited.  He  re¬ 
fers  to  conditions  that  do  not  exist  in  our  country,  but  the  sentiment  he  expresses  is 
applicable  here.  “  Whenever,”  he  says,  “  each  of  you  in  your  communes  shall  have 
trained  enough  intelligent  and  educated  men  to  relieve  you  of  other  duties  and  leave 
you  to  your  special  functions,  I  believe  a  great  improvement  will  take  place.  *  *  ^ 

Work  for  this  end  on  your  side  as  we  shall  work  on  ours.  We  ought  to  join  our  com¬ 
mon  efforts,  and  from  the  union  of  so  much  exertion  and  such  dispositions  only  a  good, 
result  can  follow.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  abuses  of  which  we  complain  are  not  carried  to  the 
worst  extreme,  or  even  so  far  as  is  sometimes  represented  in  the  discussions  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  is  proved  by  the  positive  duration  of  the  term  of  service  of  teachers  in  the 
large  cities  —  eight,  ten,  twelve  years  being  no  unusual  averages.  The  teacher  ha^ 
always  an  appeal  to  the  parents,  who  know  his  service,  and  herein  is  a  powerful  cor¬ 
rective.  In  many  communities  in  which,  theoretically,  the  teacher’s  position  is  at 
the  mercy  of  an  irresponsible  officer,  practically  he  can  hold  it  as  long  as  he  deserves ; 
he  may  he  annoyed,  but  can  neither  be  dismissed  nor  disgraced  with  impunity. 

The  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  teacher  is  a  matter  not  easily  controlled,  even 
under  the  wisest  and  most  honest  policy.  It  is  inextricably  involved  in  estimates  of 
school  population,  income,  expenditure,  i)osition,  and  arrangement  of  school  buildings, 

PRIMARY  GRADES. 

The  most  decided  evidence  of  life  and  progress  in  our  city  systems  is  the  attention 
given  to  the  primary  schools.  The  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  this  grarle  are  in 
various  stages  of  advancement.^  In  some  cities  nothing  has  been  attempted  beyond  a 

J  As  showing  the  advance  in  elementary  instruction  in  Germany,  the  following,  which  comes  into  the 
Office  as  this  report  is  going  through  the  press,  is  of  special  interest.  Der  Deutsche  Schulmann  gives 
the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  German  elementary  schools  during  four  centuries,  as  follows: 

Sixteenth  century. — Catechism,  singing  of  church  songs,  reading,  and  writing. 

Seventeenth  century. — E^bgion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  object  lessons. 

Eighteenth  century. — Religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  natural  history,  geography,  and 
history — the  last  three  optional. 

Nineteenth  eentury. — Religion,  object  lessons,  German  (language  lessons,  reading,  spelling,  composi¬ 
tion),  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history,  botany,  zoology,  geography,  history,  singing,  writing, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  needlework  (for  girls). 
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careful  examination  of  the  present  condition  and  a  candid  admission  of  present  de¬ 
fects. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  president  of  the  Chicago  hoard,  dwells  upon  the  lack  of  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  iirimary  schools,  which,  he  says,  is  doing  irreparable  injury 
at  the  most  important  stage  in  the  educational  course.  More  than  two  thousand 
children  are  compelled  to  occui^y  basement  rooms  endangering  the  health  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  Many  of  these  rooms,  besides  other  disadvantages,  are  deficient 
in  light,  and  the  eyes  of  the  pui^ils  are  exposed  to  serious  injury.  With  reference  to 
the  system  of  double  divisions  this  same  officer  says : 

More  than  seven  thousand  children  belong  to  double  divisions,  and  only  receive  in¬ 
struction  during  one-half  of  the  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pupils  in  one  or 
two  of  the  lowest  grades  derive  as  much  benefit  from  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours’ 
school  instruction  in  a  day  as  from  five  hours’,  but  none  of  these  pupils  receive  even 
three  and  a  half  hours’  instruction  a  day. 

He  further  objects  to  the  crowding  of  all  the  instruction  of  one  set  of  pupils  into 
the  forenoon  and  that  of  another  set  into  the  afternoon,  as  an  evil  that  should  not 
be  suffered  to  continue.”  The  earnestness  of  the  general  movement  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  primaries  is  well  illustrated  in  his  words : 

Our  primary  schools  do  not  afford  a  complete  course  of  school  instruction,  but  they 
are  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  school  system  and  the  basis  of  all  the  rest. 
*  *  *  It  is  in  the  primary  schools  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  our  school 

instruction  is  given,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  entering  school  do 
not  remain  long  enough  to  pass  into  the  higher  grades  at  all.  I  have  dwelt  particularly 
upon  the  primary  schools,  because  here  is  the  weakest  point  in  our  educational  course 
and  because  we  have  eo  long  discriminated  against  them  by  making  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  provision  for  the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools  than  for  the  primary 
school. 

The  prevalent  system  of  salary  adjustments  operates  against  the  improvement  of 
primary  grades.  The  president  of  the  Philadelphia  board  congratulates  the  city  that 
the  new  basis  of  compensation  promises  well  for  the  lower  grades.  He  says : 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  the  work  of  the  primary  school  is  of  the  most 
serious  importance,  and  that  if  it  is  well  done  it  will  relieve  and  greatly  aid  the  work 
of  the  higher  schools.  The  system  of  basing  compensation  upon  term  of  service  will 
not  only  make  it  feasible  to  assign  teachers  to  grades  for  which  they  are  specially 
capable  without  doing  them  injustice  in  pay,  but  it  secures  their  retention  in  such 
l)ositions,  with  an  advance  of  salary,  after  experience  has  added  to  their  worth. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  subject,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  board  says : 

If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  teachers  possessing  special  skill  in  the 
instruction  and  management  of  young  children  might  be  induced  to  continue  in 
charge  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  forego  i^romotion,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  school. 

The  lower  grade  of  certificate  generally  required  for  primary  teachers  has  also  ex¬ 
ercised  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  grade. 

Among  the  changes  introduced  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  Boston  schools  is  an 
amendment  of  the  regulations  fixing  the  same  grades  of  certificates  of  qualification 
for  assistants  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  primaries  —  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tions,  adequate  salaries,  and  honorable  certificates  —  could  be  secured  in  all  cities  if 
the  matter  were  brought  before  the  proper  legislative  authorities  disencumbered  of  all 
collateral  questions  and  interests.  But  with  these  secured  there  remain  the  important 
considerations  of  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction,  of  the  spirit  to  be  encouraged 
and  the  purposes  to  be  maintained.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  suggest  the 
tendency  of  these  discussions.  So  far  as  studies  are  concerned  the  demand  is  for 
fewer  subjects  and  greater  variety  and  individuality  in  methods.  The  child  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  intelligence  to  be  excited,  developed,  strengthened,  where  he  used  to  be 
crammed.  Instead  of  being  thrown  back  upon  a  lifeless  primer  and  a  wearying  round 
of  routine  recitations,  he  is  to  be  brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  the  mind  of 
the  teacher.  “  That  fixed  mental  exertion,  that  power  of  continued  application,  that 
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mastery  of  books  and  exercises,  wMcli  are  tbe  proper  objects  of  higher  grades  are  found 
out  of  place  here/^  “  In  this  earlier  grade,''  says  Dr.  Samuel  Ehot,  ‘  ‘  we  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  opening  or  expanding  the  minds  of  our  pupils ;  we  should  not  try  to  fill  them. 
We  have  to  set  the  intellectual  powers  in  conscious  exercise,  but  not  to  exercise  them 
all,  or  any  one  of  them  entirely.  Primary  teaching  is  an  impulse  rather  than  a  com¬ 
plete  movement.  *  *  *  The  training  of  little  children  is  persuasive  rather  than 

compulsory.  *  *  *  Delicacy  of  touch  is  indispensable.  *  *  *  Variety  of  han¬ 
dling  is  also  indispensable.  Topics  should  be  *  *  presented  according  to  the 

capacity  of  the  individual  child." 

While  in  other  grades  it  may  be  sufficient  that  the  teacher  should  be  master  of  the 
subject  and  its  presentation,  here  it  is  essential  that  she  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
natures  she  is  training.  Primary  teaching  does  not  require  so  much  special  knowledge 
or  skill  in  intellectual  abstractions  as  the  higher  grades,  but  more  general  knowl- 
■edge  and  a  more  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties.  The  primary  teacher 
must  be  strong  in  the  sympathetic  qualities,  that  she  may  not  stiller  the  heart  of  the 
ohild  while  exercising  his  intellect. 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  work  of  the  grammar  grades  has  heretofore  been  too  largely  determined  by  the 
subsequent  requirements  of  the  high  schools.  Greater  attention  is  now  paid  to  the 
wants  of  the  majority  who  leave  school  in  the  early  stages  of  the  grammar ;  and  from 
present  indications  we  may  expect  important  modifications  of  the  grammar  school 
courses  and  both  modification  and  extension  of  those  of  the  high  schools.  Too  little 
has  yet  been  done  with  reference  to  either  to  warrant  any  very  positive  or  general 
statements. 

SOUTHERN  CITIES. 

The  improved  condition  of  public  schools  in  many  southern  cities  deserves  special 
notice.  By  reference  to  my  report  of  1873  it  wilt  be  seen  that  public  education  was  at 
that  time  greatly  embarrassed  throughout  the  South,  and  there  was  reason  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  overthrow  of  what  had  already  been  accomphshed.  Since  1877  a  perceptible 
reaction  has  taken  place,  which,  though  gradual  in  its  development  and  interrupted 
at  some  of  the  most  important  centres  by  the  presence  of  yellow  fever,  has  resulted  in 
substantial  jirogress.  Some  phases  of  the  improvement  admit  of  representation  in  the 
tabular  forms;  thus,  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Ya.,  show  increase  in  the  number  of 
school  buildings,  in  enrolment,  and  in  average  daily  attendance.  In  Chattanooga, 
Knoxville,  Nashville,  and  even  in  Memiihis,  Tenn.,  which  has  been  so  fearfully  devas¬ 
tated  and  crippled  in  funds,  the  legal  school  age  has  been  lengthened,  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  has  been  employed,  and  the  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance 
increased-for  the  iDcriod  during  which  the  schools  are  open.  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  buildings  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  1877,  the  number  of  teachers 
increased  37  per  cent.,  enrolment  in  public  schools  31  per  cent.,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  90  per  cent.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  made  an  excellent  beginning.  The 
system  is  well  supervised  and  growing  and  improving  in  all  directions.  Notable  fore¬ 
thought  has  been  shown  in  securing  ample  grounds  for  buildings.  In  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  an  excellent  system  of  public  schools  is  in  operation,  consisting  of  one  high,  four 
grammar,  and  three  primary  schools.  Several  large  stone  school-houses  have  been 
built  and  the  school  funds  increased. 

Still  more  important,  however,  than  the  improvement  in  these  specific  conditions  is 
the  change  in  public  sentiment.  The  people  now  take  some  pride  in  the  schools,  which 
they  formerly  viewed  with  contempt  or  suspicion,  and  the  demand  for  admission  is  far 
greater  than  can  be  met  by  the  present  accommodations. 

Equal  improvement  is  manifested  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted;  the 
elementary  branches  are  more  carefully  taught  and  the  necessity  of  a  special  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  teacher’s  vocation  is  recognized. 
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Unfortunately  finances  have  not  in  all  places  kept  pace  ^vitk  tke  growth  in  other 
respects.  Receipts  from  school  funds  and  taxes  have  diminished,  and  it  is  consequently 
impossible  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  favorable  turn  in  public  opinion. 

authors’  days  in  schools. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  has  with  others  long 
felt  the  need  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  memorizing  of  gems  of  English  as  well  as 
greater  care  in  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  best  reading  and  knowledge  of  the 
best  authors.  In  July,  1879,  Superintendent  Peaslee  announced  at  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  his  intention  to  celebrate  the  birthdays  of  popular  authors  in  the  schools 
with  a  view  of  deepening  the  interest  in  standard  literature.  He  began  this  new 
feature  of  work  by  the  celebration  of  Whittier’s  seventy-second  birthday.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  in  the  various  schools  consisted  of  compositions  by  pupils  on  the  life  of  the 
author,  recitations  and  readings  from  his  poems,  and  singing  by  the  pupils  and  appro¬ 
priate  talks  by  the  teachers  and  others.  It  is  understood  to  be  his  intention  to  make 
these  celebrations  a  regular  and  important  feature  of  school  work.  It  appears  to  be 
a  successful  effort  to  supersede  the  usual  fondness  for  light  literature  by  creating  an 
early  love  and  admiration  of  the  ennobling  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  truly  great  men. 

COLOR  BLINDNESS. 

In  all  the  public  schools  of  Boston  above  the  primary  grades.  Dr.  Joy  Jeffries  has 
tested  the  children  for  color  blindness.  The  Dumber  of  male  students  examined  was 
14,469 ;  of  these  608  were  color  blind,  or  4.202  per  cent.  The  number  of  female  stu¬ 
dents  examined  was  13,458;  of  these  9  were  color  blind,  or  0.066  per  cent. 

Dr.  Jeffries  observes  with  reference  to  these  results: 

They  are  so  near  what  is  found  by  the  best  observers  in  Europe  that  we  may  take 
them  as  the  expression  of  a  general  law.  Color  blindness  is  not  curable  by  any  known 
method,  and  the  color  sense  does  not  alter  through  life ;  hence  the  statistics  gathered 
from  the  schools  apply  to  the  whole  community.  We  may  conclude  that  1  male  in  25 
is  more  or  less  color  blLud  and  that  the  defect  very  rarely  occurs  among  females. 

In  noticing  the  general  deficiency  manifested  by  boys  in  the  use  and  knowledge  of 
color  names.  Dr.  Jeffries  observes: 

This  want  does  not  show  itself  in  school  life,  in  examinations  or  exhibitions,  but 
does  show  itself  very  quickly  when  the  boy  comes  out  into  every  day  life  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  It  is  naturally  supposed  that  in  a  general  way  boys  will  learn  colors  and  color 
names  as  girls  do,  from  their  occupations  with  colored  objects  and  materials.  The  fact 
is,  however,  as  absolute  experience  has  abundantly  shown  me  and  the  teachers  watch¬ 
ing  my  work,  that  but  very  few  boys  of  the  grammar  or  higher  schools  are  familiar 
with  the  color  names  of  even  the  primary  colors,  and  that  still  less  can  they  correctly 
apply  those  names  they  do  remember  when  shown  colored  objects.  *  *  *  It  seems 

almost  impossible  that  a  bright  boy  of  fourteen  not  color  blind  should  not  know  the 
word  green  or  be  able  to  apply  it ;  yet  this  does  not  give  an  extreme  idea  of  the 
truth  in  reference  to  the  ignorance  of  color  names  and  their  application  amongst  our 
school  boys. 

Such  examinations  indicate  the  great  need  of  systematic  training  in  color  names 
and  their  application  in  the  lowest  grade  of  schools.  In  this  matter  we  have  not 
been  as  active  as  many  European  nations;  in  the  German  schools  especially  this  in¬ 
struction  has  long  been  imparted,  and  has  received  of  late  a  new  impulse,  partly  from 
the  importance  attached  to  tests  for  colorblindness  and  partly  through  the  successful 
efforts  of  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  professor  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  in  devising  simple 
and  effective  methods  of  teaching.  The  International  Medical  Congress,  which  met 
at  Amsterdam  during  the  year,  awarded  a  diploma  of  honor  for  his  valuable  work. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  importance  of  testing  railroad  employes  for  color 
blindness.  In  a  conference  with  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature,  Dr.  Jeffries  maintained  that  such  examinations  should  be  made  obligatory 
and  be  conducted  by  experts.  The  result  of  that  hearing  was  a  legislative  order  to 
the  railroad  commissioners  to  investigate  the  subject  and  report.  In  their  report  the 
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commissioners  state  that  any  one  can  make  examination  for  these  defects,  as  it  does 
not  require  the  action  of  an  expert.  The  opposite  position  taken  by  Dr.  Jeffries  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Professor  F.  C.  Bonders,  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  chief  of  the  inspection  and 
control  of  color  blindness  and  visual  power,  and  by  Professor  Frithiof  Holmgren,  of 
Upsala,  Sweden,  chief  of  the  control  in  Sweden.  The  latter  gentleman  is  well  known 
in  this  country  as  an  authority  on  color  bindness  through  his  book,  upon  which  is 
based  the  United  States  Manual,  Color  Blindness,  its  Dangers  and  its  Detection,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  in  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

TABLE  III.  —  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  normal  schools,  instructors,  and  i^upils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1870  to  1879,  inclusive: 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  institutions . 

Number  of  instructors . 

Number  of  students . 

53 

178 
10,  028 

65 

445 
10,  922 

98 

773 

11,  778 

113 

887 

16.  620 

124 

966 
24,  405 

137 
1,  031 
29, 105 

151 

1,  065 
33,  921 

152 
1, 189 
37,  082 

156 
1, 227 
39,  669 

207 
1,422 
40, 029 
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Table  III. — Summary  of 


States. 

Number  of  schools  in  each 
State. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Total. 

Number  of  stu 

Number  of  nor¬ 
mal  students. 

Male. 

Female. 

Alabama . 

7 

36 

al,  296 

383 

325 

Arkansas . 

2 

5 

99 

22 

16 

California . 

2 

20 

708 

98 

510 

2 

37 

15 

22 

Connecticut . . 

1 

8 

132 

14 

118 

C  (cl76) 

Georgia . 

3 

6 

301 

)  15 

1  10 

(  (c43) 

Illinois . 

9 

63 

1,  841 

)  429 

642 

(  (c23) 

Indiana . 

10 

108 

a3,  930 

)  787 

1  548 

(  (c37) 

Iowa . 

8 

57 

720 

^  246 

325 

Kansas . 

3 

18 

305 

104 

131 

Kentucky . 

9 

36 

526 

165 

231 

(  (c91) 

Louisiana . 

3 

12 

218  I 

1 

1  96 

1 

C  {c83) 

Maine . 

7 

23 

618  1 

)  259 

276 

Maryland . 

6 

30 

631 

57 

279 

Massachusetts . 

8 

62 

1,207 

125 

1,  082 

(  (cl 

04) 

Michigan . . . 

3 

13 

648 

1  57 

14 

Minnesota . 

3 

25 

575 

126 

299 

1 

(  (cl07) 

Mississippi . 

4 

13 

249 

)  34 

1  41 

(  (c96) 

Missouri . 

9 

63 

1,  563 

1  653 

603 

Nebraska . 

3 

20 

373 

144 

161 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

5 

30 

8 

22 

New  Jersey . 

1 

25 

559 

50 

167 

(  (cl,  099) 

New  York . 

11 

180 

6,  663 

1  558 

1  2,400 

North  Carolina . 

8 

53 

al,  089 

516 

367 

(  (cl62) 

Ohio . 

15 

98 

3, 181 

)  1,  282 

806 

Oregon . 

2 

9 

54 

25 

29 

Pennsylvania . 

19 

173 

5,  396 

1,  706 

2,  346 

Rhode  Island . 

1 

11 

155 

10 

145 

South  Carolina . 

4 

14 

a929 

(  (C5U) 

•)  64  1  35 

(  (c2 

:45) 

Tennessee . 

13 

67 

al,  788 

(  391 

1  279 

!  Graduates  in 
!  the  last  year. 


Number  of 
other  students. 


Male. 

Female. 

Whole  number. 

o  O 

^.s 

a  1 

284 

253 

&12 

629 

28 

33 

(cl 

00) 

112 

106 

0 

0 

37 

30 

1  50 

50 

(c( 

52) 

> 

349 

296 

36 

1  40 

34 

267 

180 

1  47 

65 

35 

32 

39 

31 

33 

25 

84 

46 

46 

34 

SO 

25 

12 

1  ^ 

0 

109 

88 

97 

198 

35 

32 

276 

106 

(c4 

73) 

) 

84 

90 

60 

) 

74 

69 

>  40 

27 

5 

(cl 

03) 

58 

1  50 

S236 

120 

C  (c68) 

> 

i . 

S  50 

44 

) 

21 

164 

178 

28 

28 

(c459) 

461 

1,  686 

U51 

307 

75 

50 

d25 

d37 

[  586 

345 

224 

180 

) 

8 

2 

548 

796 

489 

382 

25 

21 

1  206 

184 

15 

5 

(cl 

B4) 

) 

294 

1  264 

S  55 

11 

a  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases, 

6  Rust  Normal  Institute  reports  18  graduates  as  engaged  in  teacbinf 
number  graduating  at  the  last  commencement. 


but  makes  no  report  of  th© 
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staiistics  of  normal  schools. 


Yolumes  in  libra¬ 
ries. 

1  Number  of  schools  in  which 

drawing  is  taught. 

Number  having  collections 
of  models,  casts,  &c.,  for 
free  hand  drawing. 

, Number  of  schools  in  which 

vocal  music  is  taught. 

Number  in  which  instru¬ 

mental  music  is  taught. 

Number  possessing  chemi¬ 

cal  laboratory. 

Number  possessing  philo¬ 

sophical  cabinet  and  appa¬ 
ratus. 

Number  possessing  a  muse¬ 

um  of  nattual  history. 

Number  possessing  a  gym¬ 

nasium. 

Number  having  model 

schools. 

Number  in  which  students 

receive  diplomas  or  cer¬ 

tificates  on  completion  of 
course. 

Whole  number. 

Increase  in  the  last 
school  year. 

4  32.T 

430 

3 

2 

6 

6 

3 

4 

1 

6 

200 

20 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

iO 

1 

2 

1, 416 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1,400 

100 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

200 

100 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8, 444 

1,249 

7 

4 

8 

5 

5 

8 

6 

1 

6 

8 

9,  330 

1,  245 

9 

3 

10 

5 

6 

8 

4 

2 

6 

8 

2,  980 

85 

6 

2 

6 

4 

5 

6 

2 

2 

7 

1,650 

150 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3,  425 

205 

3 

2 

8 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1,042 

15 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

i  0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,083 

627 

5 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

3 

o 

G 

3,  312 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

11,  889 

335 

8 

6 

7 

5 

5 

4 

1 

3 

8 

3,  000 

500 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1' 

850 

150 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1,  300 

25 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

5,  952 

209 

7 

2 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

1 

8 

50 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

400 

100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

500 

50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5,  774 

513 

10 

5 

10 

3 

9 

9 

8 

6 

10 

10 

1,350 

250 

2 

7 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

6 

9,  302  , 

356 

11 

5 

11 

6 

8 

8 

5 

1 

4 

11 

100 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13, 860 

1,  352 

15 

7 

14 

11 

8 

12 

5 

5 

13 

14 

2,  000 

30 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1,370 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18,  500 

500 

7 

1 

10 

7 

4 

6 

4 

1 

6 

8 

c  Sex  of  these  not  reported. 

d  Lnmberton  Normal  School  reports  20  graduates  as  engaged  in  teaching,  but  makes  no  report  of  tb© 
number  graduating  at  the  last  commencement. 
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Table  III. — Summary  of 


States. 

Number  of  scbool.s  in  each 
State. 

Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of  students. 

Graduates  in 
the  last  year. 

Total. 

Number  of  nor¬ 
mal  students. 

Number  of 
other  students. 

Whole  number. 

Number  who  have  en¬ 

gaged  m  teaching. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

(  (a49) 

) 

i 

! 

Texas... . 

5 

15 

402 

1  103 

100 

1  '  62 

70 

V PTm  nn  t.  . .  .. 

4 

20 

387 

138 

240 

85 

21 

Virginia . 

4 

37 

752 

153 

105 

240 

245 

43 

40 

"West  Virginia . 

7 

28 

5654 

217 

182 

41 

1  31 

55 

20 

'Wisconsin . 

4 

53 

1,  830 

408 

567 

!  414 

441 

53 

54 

District  of  Columbia . 

5 

13 

130 

7 

51 

61 

20 

44 

43 

TTtah . 

1 

3 

44 

22 

22 

1 . 

14 

t  (a2,c 

J65) 

ial, : 

360)  1 

Total . 

207 

1,422  540,020 

^0,302 

13,  610 

4,  367 

5, 492^ 

3,347 

1 

2,  094 

a  Sex  of  these  not  reported. 
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statistics  of  normal  schools  —  Continued. 


Volumes  in  libra¬ 
ries. 

Number  of  schools  in  which 
drawing  is  taught. 

Number  having  collections 
of  models,  casts,  (fcc.,  for 
free  hand  drawing. 

Number  of  schools  in  which 

vocal  music  is  taught. 

Number  in  which  instru¬ 

mental  music  is  taught. 

Number  possessing  chemi¬ 

cal  laboratory. 

Number  possessing  philo¬ 

sophical  cabinet  and  appa¬ 
ratus. 

Number  possessing  a  muse¬ 

um  of  natural  histoly^ 

Number  possessing  a  gym¬ 

nasium. 

Number  having  model 

schools. 

Number  in  which  students 

receive  diplomas  or  cer¬ 

tificates  on  completion  of 
course. 

Whole  number. 

Increase  in  the  last 
school  year. 

600 

575 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1, 490 

40 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2,  500 

194 

1 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3,  915 

472 

2 

1 

3 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

3,  345 

387 

4 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

450 

50 

4 

1 

4 

1  1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1  ^1 

1 

0 

1  ! 

1 

129,  254 

10,364 

i 

1 

132 

62 

157 

90 

97 

1 

119 

32 

j 

i 

90 

157 

b  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Table  III. —  Summary  of  siatistics  of  normal  schools. 


Number  of  normal  schools  supported  by  — 


States. 

State. 

County.  j 

City. 

All  other  agenciee^, 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
instructors. 

N umber  of 

students,  a 

O 

|1 

So 

Number  of 

instructors. 

Number  of 

students,  a 

Number  of 

schools. 

Number  of 

iustructors. 

N umber  of 

students,  a 

Number  of 

schools. 

Number  of 

instructors. 

Number  of 

students.®  1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

bl 

15 

5 

17 

300 

38 

603 

22 

132 

176 

546 

450 

274 

1 . 

4 

21 

408 

i 

1 

1 

3 

5 

15 

i 

8 

6 

26 

9 

7 

7 

2 

5 

8 

5 

2 

9 

3 

c3 

4 

1 

2 

25 

246 

90S 

204 

235- 

39® 

188 

125 

70 

23: 

71 

2 

12 

322 

25 

83 

32 

11 

36 

12 

4 

14 

6 

2 

1 

1 

16 

18 

130 

i 

1 

1 

Maine . 

3 

2 

6 

1 

3 

d2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

18 

16 

49 

11 

'  25 

9 

39 

9 

5 

25 

116 

23 

485 

266 

1,  091 

]04 

425 

136 
1, 132 

232 

30 

217 

2,  709 
383 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

1 

7 

93 

Michigan . 

! 

1 

Minnesota . 

i 

1 

Mississippi . 

2 

3 

2 

4 

14 

11 

46 

70 

73 

Missouri . 

1 

10 

150 

Nebraska . 

New  H.amp  shire  . 

1 

1 

New  Jersey . 

1 

New  York . 

1 

59 

1,  321 

2 

6 

10 

2 

5 

5 

30 

55 

9 

10 

27 

500 
1,  430 
54 

120 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . . 

e5 

43 

820 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

/6 

4 

133 

11 

3 

8 

8 

20 

20 

19 

53 

2,  782 

155 

81 

135 

156 

387 

218 

399 

975 

dZ 

3 

58 

1 

27 

1,  092 

Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina . 

3 

12 

e3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

59 

7 

68 

780 

105 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

VeiTnont _ 

Virginia . 

e2 

9 

10 

8 

9 

30 

"West  Virginia, _ 

"Wisconsin  .  _ 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

1 

4 

20 

4 

9 

38 

Utah  _ _ _ 

3 

44 

Total . 

80 

723 

15, 083 

7 

24 

390 

13 

185  |3,  634 

107 

490 

6, 260 

a  This  summary  contains  the  strictly  no/•??^aZ  students  only,  as  far  as  reported;  for  total  number  of 
students,  see  the  preceding  summary. 

&No  appropriation  for  the  last  year, 
c  Receive  some  allowance  from  State. 
d  One  of  these  had  no  appropriation  for  the  last  year. 
cOne  of  these  is  partially  supported  by  State. 

/Two  of  these  report  no  appropriation  for  the  last  year. 
i/Tc^.  orial  appropriation. 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools. 


Name  of  school. 


<1  02 


State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala . . . 

State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  Huntsville,  Ala . 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Marion,  Ala . 

Normal  department  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark. .. 
Branch  Normal  College  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. . 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  JosA  Cal . 

Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn . 

Normal  department  of  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  HI . 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill . 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  Normalville,  Ill . 

Peoria  County  Normal  School,  Peoria,  HI . 

Central  Indiana  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  Ladoga,  Ind . 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa . 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  Iowa . 

Kentucky  Female  Orphan  School,  Midway,  Ky . 

Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  New  Orleans,  La . 

Peabody  Normal  Seminary,  New  Orleans,  La . 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castinc,  Me . 

■Western  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Farmington,  Me . 

Madawaska  Training  School,  Fort  Kent  and  Yan  Buren,  Me . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Gorham,  Me . 

Normal  Practice  School,  Lewiston,  Me . 

Normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  Me . 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass . 

State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass . 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass . 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass . 

Westfield  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass . 

Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass . 

Michigan  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich . . 

State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn . 

State  Normal  Scliool,  St.  Cloud,  Minn . 

State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn . 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss . 

Southeast  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo . 

Normal  School  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo . 


$7,  500 
2,  000 
4,  000 
(6) 

2,  000 
24,  500 
12,  000 
c8,  000 
20,  290 
d24,  494 
el5,  000 
e3,  000 
/I,  800 
18,  000 

6,  750 

/I,  200 

^140 
g3,  700 
hi,  008 

7,  500 

6,  750 
800 

6,  000 
/1, 100 
600 
2,  000 
10,  500 
18,  000 

13,  000 
9,  900 

14,  000 
10,  050 

9,  400 
17,  500 
9,  000 
9,  000 
12,  000 
3,  000 

7,  500 

(&) 


p4  P-i 


$100  OO' 


16  OD- 


27  7S 
40  63 
90  06 


47  03: 
64  63; 


37  77 
27  0C> 


g28  55- 
Ml  00' 
33  33 
33  Qh 


50  Ot 


14  36 
20  06 
46  05. 


44  Iff 
75  5& 


32  22 
53  25 
40  00. 


28  06 
21  00' 


n  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 
b  Appropriation  in  common  with  the  university. 
c  Annual  appropriation  to  the  university. 

d  Exclusive  of  one-half  interest  in  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  $18,000. 
tj  County  appropriation. 

/City  appropriation. 

r7From  local  contributions  and  from  Peabody  fund  ;  the  amount  per  capita  being  the  amount  of  these.- 
two  funds. 

h From  Peabody  fund;  the  amount  per  capita  being  the  amount  of  this  fund. 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools  —  Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


•S  c  s 


P,C6.: 
cS  O 


Lincoln  Institnte,  Jefferson  City,  Mo . 

North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo . . 

State  Normal  School,  second  district,  "Warrenshurg,  Mo . 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr . . 

New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H . . 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J . 

New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Brockport,  N,  Y . 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

State  Normal  and  Traming  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y . 

State  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y . 

Normal  College,  New  York,  N.  Y . . . . . . . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y .  . 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y . 

University  Normal  School,  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C . 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C . 

Trinity  College  Normal  School,  Trinity  College,  N.  C . . . . 

Cincinnati  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Geneva  Normal  School,  Geneva,  Ohio . 

Mansfield  Normal  College,  Mansfield,  Ohio . 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa . 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Edinhoro’,  Pa . 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  fifth  district,  Mansfield,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School,  second  district,  Millersvjlle,  Pa  . . . 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  Shippenshurg,  Pa . 

"Vest  Chester  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa . 

Bhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  E.  I . 

Claflin  University,  normal  department,  Orangeburg,  S,  C . 

Freedmen’s  Normal  Institute,  Mary  vide,  Tenn . 

McNairy  County  Normal  School,  Purdy,  Tenn . 

Tillotson  Collegiate  and  Normal  Institute,  Austin,  Tes . 

Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Texas . 

State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students,  Prairie  View,  Tex 

State  Normal  School,  Castleton,  Vt . 

Johnson  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Yt . 

State  Normal  School,  Eandolph,  Yt . 

Valley  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Ya . . . 

Shenandoah  Valley  Normal  School,  Strashurg,  Ya . 

State  Normal  School  at  Glenvide,  Glenville,  W.  Ya . . 


$5,  000 

$35  71 

7,  500 

15  00 

&11,  628 

7,  500 

21  49 

12,  500 

43  00 

c5,  000 

166  66 

20,  000 

18,  000 

48  00 

18,  000 

19  00 

18,  000 

59  00 

18,  000 

45  00 

18,  000 

45  00 

18,  000 

&92,  000 

48,  362 

49  32 

17,  436 

29  29 

2,  000 

2,  000 

doO 

hi,  911 

el,  600 

4  00 

hi,  000 

10,  000 

5  00 

5,  000 

10  00 

3,  060 

12  44 

2,  775 

9  19 

7,  294 

. . 

524,  275 

2,  250 

12  71 

11,  954 

20  00 

10,  500 

5,  000 

d303 

5100 

560 

14,  500 

131  81 

6,  000 

1,  000 

24  00 

2,  000 

^15  00 

/2,  830 

*14  00 

d378 

y225 

1  33 

1,  400 

28  00 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 
b  City  appropriation, 
c  Also  $1,200  town  appropriation, 
d  County  appropriation. 

e  City  appropriation ;  also  $400  State  appropriation. 

/Also  $100  from  the  county. 

y  County  appropriation ;  also  an  equal  amount  from  the  State. 
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Appropriations  for  normal  schools — Continued. 


Name  of  school. 


Marshall  College,  State  170111131  School,  Huntington,  "W.  Va . 

"West  Liberty  Hormal  School,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va . 

Oshkosh  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis . . 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wis . 

State  Normal  School,  Eiver  Falls,  Wis . . 

Normal  department  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C . . 

Washington  Normal  School,  Washington,  D.  G . 

Normal  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


Appropriation,  1879. 

State  appropriation 

per  capita  of  pu¬ 

pils  in  the  last 
year.(t 

$2, 000 

$13  80 

2,  000 

13,  991 

21  15 

17,  390 

32  00 

15,  343 

40  25 

(&) 

c2,  000 

2,  600 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. 
b  Appropriation  in  common  with  the  university, 
c  City  appropriation. 

The  law  of  human  experience  warrants  expectation  of  success  only  on  preparation^ 
whatever  occupation  is  under  consideration,  whether  it  he  one  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  or  some  branch  of  commercial,  mechanical,  or  agricultural  industry.  The  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  the  normal  school  is  simply  an  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
work  of  teaching. 

How  the  opposition  to  these  schools  which  has  manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  at¬ 
tacks,  open  and  covert,  is  received  by  the  body  of  the  people  is  shown  in  the  preceding 
summary  of  the  institutions  reported  to  this  Office,  the  number  in  1879  both  of  institu¬ 
tions  and  students  being  about  four  times  what  it  was  in  1870.  The  increase  of  1879 
over  1878  shows  51  institutions  or  departments,  195  instructors,  and  360  students. 

Evidently  educators  need  give  less  attention  to  the  defence  of  the  principle  upon 
which  normal  instruction  is  based,  but  should  concentrate  their  efforts  on  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  methods  and  its  practical  application. 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  normal  schools  have  been  established  in  all 
of  the  States  save  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Nevada.  Eighty  are  maintained  in  part  or 
whole  by  the  State,  seven  are  termed  county  normal  schools,  and  thirteen  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  city  systems.  Ohio,  to  its  shame,  has  no  normal  school  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State  ,*  but  the  appreciation  of  this  instruction  in  the  cities  where  educa¬ 
tion  is  most  advanced  is  shown  by  the  five  city  normal  schools,  which  reported  829 
pupils.  State  normal  schools  would  invite  pupils  from  the  rural  districts  and  send 
them  back  better  qualified  to  accomplish  the  improvement  so  greatly  needed  in  those 
schools. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  who  graduated  from  normal  schools 
during  the  year  was  3,347,  certainly  not  at  all  equal  to  the  number  of  well  qualified 
teachers  demanded  anew  in  the  schools  of  the  country  during  the  year.  The  fact 
that  only  2,094  were  employed  when  the  reports  were  made  indicates  that  there  is  not 
yet  everywhere  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  teacher’s  professional  preparation.  Far 
too  many,  both  men  and  woman,  are  employed  as  teachers  who  are  entirely  unfit  for 
the  work.  The  gain  in  behalf  of  normal  instruction,  great  as  it  has  been,  is  not  yet 
at  all  adequate  to  our  necessities.  Information  must  be  disseminated  showing  what 
in  competency  is,  and  how  vast  and  cruel  its  evils,  at  the  same  time  giving  correct 
ideas  of  what  right  teaching  is,  and  of  its  necessity  and  benefit  to  the  individual,'’ the 
family,  and  the  community. 

The  increase  indicated  in  libraries  and  in  the  other  appliances  of  these  schools,. 
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while  gratifying  and  encouraging,  is  inadequate.  There  can  he  no  great  learned  pro. 
fession  without  hooks  and  a  literature  of  its  own,  used  and  mastered  hy  those  under¬ 
taking  its  responsibilities.  Teachers  must  hare  a  taste  for  reading  and  he  willing  to 
expend  from  their  personal  income  to  procure  educational  journals  and  treatises.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  read  and  reflect  ui^on  what  he  reads,  and  digest  and  make  its 
truths  his  own,  cannot  grow ;  indeed,  cannot  he  a  live  teacher.  He  has  accepted  the 
•doom  of  professional  death.  He  has  no  place  among  growing  young  minds,  and  the 
community  should  not  suffer  his  mental  corpse  to  he  deposited  in  the  midst  of  their 
•children.  The  teacher  not  only  must  take  advantage  of  all  there  is  for  him  in  hooks 
or  methods  and  subjects,  hut  he  must  go  beyond.  He  should  he  able  to  appreciate 
-and  acquire  what  there  is  of  his  profession  that  cannot  he  included  in  hooks,  and  he 
•should  not  he  satisfied  till  he  can  adapt  his  method  in  every  exercise  to  the  nature  and 
•environment  of  every  child  under  his  instruction. 

In  gathering  appliances  for  normal  schools,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  many  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  management  who  have  not  thought  out  the  pedagogical  uses  of  illus¬ 
trations  ;  indeed,  that  there  are  many  so  far  behind  that  they  are  not  familiar  with  some 
of  the  most  common  aids  in  use  among  their  better  qualified  coadjutors.  Where  these 
schools  are  under  State  administration  the  remedy  can  be  promptly  applied. 

While  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  best  preparation  for  teaching  is  the 
kind  required  for  other  professions,  viz.  Liberal  education  followed  hy  special  profes¬ 
sional  training,  it  is  conceded  that  the  endeavor  to  crowd  this  twofold  work  into  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  normal  school  is  a  great  mistake. 

Ui)on  this  subject  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools,  says  : 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  [Boston]  normal  school  needs  teachers  of  the  greatest 
uttainahle  force,  let  us  consider  what  study  promises  the  best  returns.  The  time  for 
it,  we  remember,  is  a  single  year,  or,  omitting  vacations  and  examinations,  two-thirds 
■of  a  solar  year.  This  is  plainly  inadequate  for  both  general  and  special  instruction, 
and,  as  the  school  is  not  intended  to  undertake  both,  the  first  thing  to  do  towards  im¬ 
proving  it  is  to  limit  it  to  its  si^ecial  object. 

He  advises  higher  standards  of  admission,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  regulation  re¬ 
quiring  a  candidate  to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  to  present  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  master  or  committee  of  the  last  school  attended,  certifying  personal 
fitness  for  the  teacher’s  work.  Again,  he  says  : 

No  normal  school  has  time  enough  for  both  general  and  speeial  studies,  and  what¬ 
ever  it  devotes  to  the  former,  unless  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  can  be  ill  spared 
by  the  latter.  A  jprofessional  school  is  bound  to  give  professional  training.  A  law 
school  teaches  law,  not  logic,  or  rhetoric,  or  declamation  ;  a  medical  school  teaches 
medicine,  not  natural  science,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  medical ;  and  so  a  teach¬ 
ing  school  teaches  teaching,  not  thinking,  or  speaking,  or  writing,  or  anything  else 
save  as  an  illustration  of  didactics.  This  seems  to  me  the  province  of  our  school  as 
of  any  other,  and  the  committee  have  recently  taken  the  same  view  in  increasing  the 
time  allotted  to  the  practice  of  teaching  throughout  the  schools,  while  that  allotted 
to  studying  in  the  normal  school  itself  has  been  reduced.  The  regulations  now  say 

at  least  three  months”  for  observation  and  practice,  and  that  is  one-third  of  the 
school  year.  The  other  two-thirds  will  be  profitably  spent  in  learning  kow  to  observe 
and  how  to  practice  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Louis  Soldan,  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  says  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  St.  Louis  schools  for  1879 : 

Norrnal  schools  may  review  grammar  school  work,  but  they  canuot  begin  it  at  the 
beginning,  for  their  course  of  study  is  too  short  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  their 
legitimate  work  lies  in  another  direction,  namely,  to  prepare  those  who  have  the  basis 
of  a  good  education  for  the  important  task  of  teaching  the  children  of  this  great  city. 

Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  Philadelphia  normal 
schools,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  provision  for  increased  and  more  system¬ 
atic  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  proposition  to  abandon  the  State  normal  schools,  introduced  in  the  assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  the  session  of  1878,  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  outlined  in 
my  last  annual  report.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which  passed  the  assembly  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1878,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  schools  in  question,  and  to  report  whether  they  are  fulfilling  their  original  pur- 
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pose,  and  what,  if  any,  further  legislation  is  necessary  to  increase  their  usefulness. 
In  a  report  transmitted  to  the  assembly  May  19,  1879,  the  committee  presents  under 
the  first  consideration  the  following  conclusions  : 

(1)  That  the  normal  schools  are  performing  intelligently,  efficiently,  and  in  good 
faith  the  work  eximcted  of  them  by  the  State. 

(2)  That  the  normal  schools  are  an  essential  part  of  our  public  school  system,  and 
as  such  should  be  liberally  and  unwaveringly  supported. 

(3)  That  without  normal  schools  there  would  be  that  waste  in  the  x>ublic  expend¬ 
itures  which  must  result  from  the  employment  of  unskilled  and  incompetent  teachers  ; 
and  hence  that  true  economy  requires  their  maintenance. 

(4)  That  normal  schools  should  have  a  settled  x^lace  in  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
State,  and  that  henceforth  the  only  question  should  be.  How  can  they  be  improved 
and  extended  ? 

With  reference  to  the  legislation  needed  to  render  the  normal  schools  more  useful  to 
the  State,  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  “  that  no  legislation  is  required  immedi¬ 
ately  afiecting  the  schools  now  in  operation  beyond  xiroviding  for  them  a  liberal 
support.” 

The  committee  also  presents  a  series  of  recommendations  which,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  other  than  local  conditions,  are  in  accordance  with  opinions  already  cited.  It  is 
recommended  “  that  the  standard  for  admission  should  be  raised  in  order  to  give  more 
t  ime  for  the  purely  professional  work  of  the  schools ;  *  *  *  that  the  normal  scholars, 
in  addition  to  the  promise  to  teach,  which  they  now  make  on  entering  the  schools, 
should  also  promise  to  report  to  the  respective  x^rincipals,  during  a  specified  time,  as 
to  the  teaching  actually  done  by  them  after  leaving  the  normal  school  j  *  *  *  that 

the  peox)le  generally  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  examine  all  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  The  committee  believes  that  most  of  the  opx)Osition  to  them  has  arisen 
from  or  been  sux)ported  by  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  them.  Let  them  be  visited. 
Let  their  work  be  examined.  The  schools  themselves  desire  it.  Great  gain  would 
result  from  it.  It  would  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  and  active  cooperation  on  the  x>art 
nf  the  people  in  this  and  all  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  popular  instruction  and 
citizenshix^.” 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  prove  that  the  discussion  concerning  normal 
schools  has  deepened  the  conviction  of  their  value,  revealed  more  clearly  their  true 
X)roviuce,  and  caused  decided  improvements  in  their  subjects  and  methods  of  study. 

The  normal  school  of  Chicago,  closed  in  1877  because  it  was  graduating  more  teachers 
than  could  be  employed  in  the  city,  has  not  been  reopened. 

By  the  adoption  of  x^roper  requisites  for  admission  to  a  city  normal  school,  a  due 
Xiroportion  might  be  maintained  between  the  number  of  its  graduates  and  the  vacan¬ 
cies  for  which  they  would  be  required ;  thus  the  possibility  of  an  intermittent  exist¬ 
ence,  so  fatal  to  the  vigor  and  influence  of  an  institution,  would  be  avoided. 

Diu’ing  the  year  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  calling 
attention  to  the  backwardness  of  the  State  in  providing  normal  schools  and  urging 
the  immediate  establishment  of  one  at  some  central  point.  It  also  recommended  that 
the  money  now  paid  for  institute  work  should  be  expended  by  the  State  in  the  em- 
ifloyment  of  a  regular  board  of  institute  managers  charged  with  the  duty  of  unifying 
and  systematizing  the  instruction  in  these  institutes  in  the  several  counties.  The 
memorial  was  circulated  for  signatures  in  every  county,  and  it  is  intended  to  present 
it  to  the  legislature  as  soon  as  the  canvass  of  the  State  is  completed. 

As  the  work  of  normal  or  teachers’  institutes  extends  and  larger  appropriations  are 
absorbed  in  their  conduct,  the  need  of  a  regular  board  of  managers  and  a  systematic 
organization  of  the  work,  as  expressed  in  the  memorial  alluded  to  above,  is  generally 
recognized. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent  of  schools  of  Arkansas,  and  J.  M.  Fish, 
superintendent  of  city  schools  of  Little  Rock,  are  active  in  promoting  the  work  of 
normal  schools.  A  summer  normal  school  was  conducted  by  the  latter,  in  the  city- of 
Little  Rock,  for  a  term  of  four  weeks,  beginning  June  16. 

While  efforts  are  thus  in  progress  for  multiplying  the  number  of  trainiug schools  for 
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teachers  aud  improYing  those  in  operation,  many  colleges  and  nniversities  are  making 
special  provision  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Chairs  of  peda¬ 
gogics  have  been  established  in  the  Universities  of  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Iowa; 
didactics  is  taught  by  lectures  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  plans  are  matur¬ 
ing  for  courses  of  lectures  on  pedagogics  in  Harvard  University.  In  Johns  Hopkins 
University  the  teachers’  class  in  zoology  was  conducted  during  the  session  of  1878-79 
by  Dr.  Brooks. 

The  aim  of  the  course  was  to  supply  at  first  hand,  by  the  study  of  typical  forms  of 
animal  life,  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  morphology  as  would  be  of 
use  in  teaching  any  branch  of  natural  science,  and  the  furnishing  of  facts,  to  be  re¬ 
tailed  to  classes,  was  made  a  very  subordinate  object.  *  *  The  course  of  instruction 

included  fifteen  one  hour  lectures  and  forty-five  hours  of  laboratory  work,  on  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  fifteen  Saturdays. —  (Fourth  Annual  Report  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1879.) 

In  this  connection  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  giving  some  account 
of  his  work  and  lectures  in  behalf  of  normal  training  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is 
of  general  interest  and  is  given  in  full ; 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  inquiry  I  furnish  the  following  statement  ^of  my 
lectures  on  education  and  the  art  of  teaching,  given  formerly  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

In  1858,  when  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  State  of  Michigan,  I  was  impressed,  as  all  who  have  had  the  care  of  school  systems 
must  be,  with  the  vital  necessity  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  well  trained  teachers. 
After  all  expenditures  for  fine  school  buildings  and  all  provision  of  text  books  and 
other  apparatus  of  instruction,  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school.  If  a  school 
system  fails  at  this  point,  it  fails  in  all.  Better  a  good  teacher  without  any  facilities 
or  aids  than  a  poor,  incompetent  teacher  with  all  the  apparatus  which  wealth  can 
purchase.  A  true  teacher,  with  nothing  but  a  spreading  oak  for  his  school-house  and 
its-;  leaves  for  his  books,  will  successfully  teach  and  educate.  An  untrained  and 
unskilful  instructor  will  fail,  though  surrounded  by  a  library  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
furnished  laboratory.  It  was,  and  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  serious  faults  of 
our  American  school  systems  that  so  much  is  paid  for  fine  school  buildings  and  for 
teachers’  wages  and  so  stinted  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  agencies  by  which  teachers 
may  be  thoroughly  trained  and  prepared  for  their  work.  Teachers  who  can  earn 
their  wages  by  good  work  will  never  lack  for  compensation.  But  the  payment  of 
good  wages  will  not  necessarily  and  of  itself  produce  good  teachers,  though  an 
important  force  in  that  direction. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  views  that  I  used  with  the  utmost  vigor  the 
means  put  in  my  hands  by  the  State  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  means  of  State  in¬ 
stitutes.  I  urged  also  upon  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  classes  and,  when  practicable,  of  normal  courses  of  study.  A  good  num¬ 
ber  of  such  classes  were  annually  taught,  and  in  several  schools  regular  courses  for 
teachers  were  established.  The  State  of  Michigan  owes  much  of  the  high  credit  of  its 
school  system  not  alone  to  the  reputation  of  its  stately  and  magnificent  State  univer¬ 
sity,  but  to  the  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  which  have  been  made  within  its  bor¬ 
ders  to  train  and  qualify  its  common  school  teachers.  It  was  well  said  by  one  of  its 
superintendents  that  if  he  were  to  undertake  the  education  of  its  school  children  as 
an  individual  enterprise,  with  the  school  fund  as  the  fixed  price,  he  would  use  a  tenth 
of  the  fund  to  train  a  body  of  competent  teachers,  and  with  the  other  nine-tenths  as 
wages  would  accomplish  more  than  the  whole  would  do  as  then  used  in  the  payment 
of  unprepared  instructors. 

An  excellent  normal  school  was  doing  its  utmost  to  meet  the  ]uiblic  wants,  but  the 
few  scores  of  teachers  that  it  could  annually  furnish  were  only  a  handful  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  thousands  which  were  needed.  The  school  boards  having  in  charge 
the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  State,  naturally  looked  to  the  university  and  col¬ 
leges  to  supply  them  their  principal  teachers.  The  possession  of  a  college  diploma 
was  supposed  to  indicate  not  only  the  presence  of  the  necessary  scholastic  acquire¬ 
ments  but  also  the  ability  to  teach  and  manage  a  high  school.  From  this  cause  I 
found  our  schools  often  suffering  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  teachers,  whose  learn¬ 
ing  was  ample,  but  who  were  sadly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  especially  of  the  art  of  the  teacher.  Residing  near  the  State  university, 
I  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  its  president  and  members  of  its  faculty  the 
wrong  that  was  being  done  to  the  schools  of  the  State  by  their  failure  to  give  their 
students  some  special  instruction  in  the  work  in  which  so  many  of  them  sought  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  employment. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  winter  of  1860  that  I  tendered  my  services  to  the  president 
of  the  university  to  commence  the  work  of  instruction  in  pedagogics,  offering,  if  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  made  to  suit  my  leisure,  to  give  to  the  senior  class  and  such  other 
students  as  chose  to  attend  them  a  free  course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
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pLilosophy  of  education  and  upon  tlie  organization,  management,  and  instruction 
of  schools’'.  The  ofler  vras  courteously  accepted,  and  a  course  of  lectures  was  given 
occupying  several  weeks,  embracing  usually  two  lectures  each  week.  They  were 
attended  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  senior  class  but  also  by  many  students  of 
the  law  and  medical  schools. 

As  several  of  the  chief  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  pe  now  at  length 
waking  up  to  their  duty  to  the  general  school  system  and  establishing  chairs  of  edu¬ 
cational  science  and  art,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  useless  to  describe  the  field 
covered  by  this  early  effort  to  introduce  pedagogic  instruction  into  an  American  uni¬ 
versity. 

UTILlTirS  OF  THE  COURSE. 

At  the  outset  the  attention  of  the  class  was  called  to  the  prominent  position  which 
education  and  educational  institutions  hold  in  our  national  life  and  civilization.  The 
utterances  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States,  from  Washington 
down,  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  popular  education  and  of  public  intelligence 
to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  form  of  government. 

The  scope  and  power  of  these  great  truths,  so  often  repeated  and  so  little  under¬ 
stood,  were  explained  and  enforced.  The  relations  of  popular  education  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization  and  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  arts  are  now  recog¬ 
nized  ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  the  public  school  system  to  the  individual,  to 
society,  and  to  the  State  follow  as  logical  sequences  of  indisputable  force. 

Next,  their  own  duties  as  educated  men  were  pointed  out ;  many,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  to  be,  at  least  temporarily,  teachers,  and  the  absurdity  of  undertaking  a  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  did  not  understand,  was  urged.  To  have  been  taught  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  give  the  ability  to  teach  any  more  than  taking  medicine  prepares  one  to  be  a 
physician.  If  it  is  wrong  for  one  to  offer  his  services  as  a  watchmaker  or  even  as  a 
skilled  laborer  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  trade  he  proposes  to  practise,  how  much 
more  inexcusable  is  he  who  offers  himself  as  an  instructor  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
processes  or  principles  by  which  he  may  successfully  discharge  his  duty  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  undertakes  to  teach ! 

Even  if  our  college  graduates  do  not  intend  to  become  teachers,  still,  as  educated 
men,  they  will  naturally  be  called  upon  to  serve  upon  school  boards  and  in  other 
ways  to  influence  or  control  the  school  system.  None  of  them,  therefore,  in  such  a 
country  as  ours,  where  the  school  system  counts  for  so  much,  ought  to  leave  college 
without  a  general  knowledge  of  educational  science.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  political 
system,  of  the  machinery  of  government,  and  of  common  political  principles,  would 
be  justly  counted  as  a  reproach  to  any  man  of  liberal  education.  But  to  be  ignorant 
of  that  widespread  and  pervasive  system  of  agencies  by  which  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  nation  is  to  be  constantly  renewed  and  directed  and  of  that  mighty  and 
expensive  machinery  through  which  the  entire  childhood  of  the  country  is  expected 
to  pass,  must  certainly  be  more  shameful  to  the  individual  as  it  must  be  more  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  state. 

But  besides  and  beyond  their  possible  duties  as  teachers  and  school  officers,  there 
remain  their  interests  as  future  parents  on  whom  will  fall  the  chief  responsibility  in 
directing  the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  certainly  no  knowledge  could  be  outside 
of  their  true  interests  and  duties  which  would  help  them  to  discharge  with  success  these 
highest  and  most  delicate  responsibilities  which  come  upon  a  human  being  in  this  life. 

By  such  considerations  and  arguments  the  attention  of  the  class  was  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  this,  to  them,  new  field  of  study.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  these  argu¬ 
ments,  always  valid  and  always  increasing  in  force,  will  ultimately  lead  all  our  col¬ 
leges  to  fulfil  the  high  duty  that  they  owe,  in  this  respect,  to  the  country  which 
nourishes  them  ? 

EDUCATIOXAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

As  a  basis  for  the  more  practical  part  of  the  course,  a  statement  was  made  of  the 
fundamental  divisions  and  principles  of  educational  science  or  philosophy.  Education 
was  shown  to  involve  two  great  fields  of  fact  or  truth:  First,  the  being  to  he  educated; 
second,  the  knowledge  to  he  learned.  If  a  teacher  with  a  group  of  little  children  before 
him,  will  ask  himself  thoughtfully  in  what  his  task  consists,  what  are  the  exact  terms 
of  his  problem,  he  will  notice  these  two  facts :  first,  my  pupils  are  children,  imma¬ 
ture  beings,  needing  growth  —  my  work  is  the  development  and  discipline  of  their 
powers  ;  second,  they  are  ignorant — I  am  to  give  them  instruction  in  many  branches  of 
knowledge. 

Education  involves  both  of  these  terms ;  it  must  train  or  discipline,  and  thus  de¬ 
velop  powers  ;  and,  secondly,  it  rnunt  teach,  or  communicate  knowledge.  The  art  of 
the  teacher  and  the  business  of  the  school  are  all  comprehended  in  these  two.  The 
whole  machinery  of  instruction  must  be  shaped  to  these  ends. 

Education  is  the  cultivated  growth  of  living  powers  and  faculties.  As  cultivation, 
it  involves  the  exercise,  training,  discipline,  and  direction  of  the  powers  to  be  culti¬ 
vated.  As  a  growth,  it  involves  nourishment,  inward  action,  and  digestion.  As 
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physical  growth  demands  food  and  exercise  of  the  body,  so  mental  education  demands 
mental  food  or  knowledge,  and  mental  exercise  in  thought,  study,  and  aU  forms  of 
mental  actirity. 

On  these  two  great  facts  educational  science  constructs  itself.  It  takes  into  account, 
on  the  one  side,  all  the  variations  of  childhood  in  its  diversities  of  age,  temperament, 
and  environments,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  various  departments  of  knowledge,  their 
essential  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  facts  involved,  the  peculiarities  in  their  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  development,  and  their  connections  with  each  other,  with  the  human 
intellect,  and  with  the  business  of  life. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  follow  further  the  line  of  discussion  in  this  field. 
As  the  aim  of  the  course  was  thoroughly  practical,  only  so  much  attention  was  given  to 
these  fundamental  principles  as  was  necessa^  to  show  that  education  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  shifting  empiricism,  but  is  based  in  a  philosophy  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of 
mind  and  the  system  of  nature.  It  was  held  that  no  teacher  was  safe  from  sinking 
into  the  practice  of  mere  school  room  quackery  who  is  not  led  to  see  that  in  all  his 
processes  he  is  dealing  with  great  natural  laws,  as  scientific  and  as  dominant  as  those 
which  control  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  or  the  mechanician  in  the  employment  of 
the  forces  of  nature. 

THE  GRADES  IX  EDUCATIOX. 

The  proper  organization  and  management  of  schools  afforded  another  field  for  the 
lectures ;  and,  as  the  graded  school  system  of  the  State  was  then  being  somewhat 
rapidly  developed,  a  careful  discussion  was  made  of  the  theory  of  school  gradation. 

A  graded  school  is  properly  nothing  but  a  group  of  schools  organized  info  a  system, 
the  schools  being  adapted  each  to  a  different  grade  of  pupils.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  each  period  of  childhood  has  its  own  appropriate  studies  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction,  and  requires,  therefore,  a  school  iDeculiar  to  itself.  It  was  shown 
that  the  schools  of  the  several  grades  met  and  provided  for  natural  periods  of  mental 
growth  on  the  one  side  and  natural  stages  of  the  development  of  knowledge  on  the 
other.  If  the  life  of  a  child  is  watched  carefully  from  infancy  up  to  maturity,  it  will  be 
found  to  consist,  not  of  a  continuous  and  as  it  were  homogeneous  growth  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  faculties,  but  of  successive  periods  in  which  new  powers  appear  and  new  elements 
of  character  become  dominant.  As  there  are  successive  changes  in  the  physical  sys¬ 
tem,  like  that  which  occurs  at  jifiberty,  which  divide  the  growth  into  stages  or 
periods,  exhibiting  new  forces  and  phenomena,  so  in  the  intellectual  life  its  different 
periods  are  marked  by  the  introduction  of  new  faculties  and  new  intellectual  proc¬ 
esses.  Every  essential  power  of  the  human  mind  can  be  detected,  as  a  germ  at  least, 
in  the  first  hours  of  mental  development,  but  the  evolution  of  these  different  faculties 
does  not  go  forward  with  equal  pace. 

These  larger  stages  may  in  general  be  sufficiently  discriminated  from  each  other  to 
afford  practical  guidance  in  the  gradation  of  instruction  and  in  the  separation  of  the 
departments  of  a  graded  school. 

In  the  first  of  these  the  perceptive  or  acquisitive  powers  of  the  child  are  iu  chief 
exercise.  The  sensibilities  are  keen,  the  curiosity  is  in  full  power,  and  the  novelties 
of  environment  as  yet  fresh  and  vivid.  It  is  evident  that  instruction  in  this  stage 
must  of  necessity  be  chiefly  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  must  consist  of  such  facts  as 
can  be  seen,  heard,  and  handled. 

Over  against  this  stage  of  the  mental  life  lies  that  lower  platform  of  knowledge 
occupied  by  the  multitudinous  but  simple  facts  of  sense.  It  is  as  if  the  earlier  path¬ 
way  of  knowledge  was  conformed  to  the  childish  power  of  apprehension:  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  unreflecting  sense,  the  simple  palpable  form;  for  the  short  steps  of  childish  infer¬ 
ence,  the  simple  relation  of  contiguous  facts ;  for  the  limited  power  of  childish  atten¬ 
tion,  the  equally  limited  phases  of  nature’s  truth ;  and  for  the  nascent  and  scarcely 
appearing  power  of  classification,  the  simplest  and  plainest  resemblances  of  forms, 
colors,  and  beings,  and  so  also  to  the  new  power  of  speech,  confined  to  a  few  words, 
and  those  nouns  and  verbs,  a  field  of  observation  made  ui^  of  a  few  familiar  things 
and  beings  and  their  simplest  acts  and  motions. 

Thus  childhood  and  nature  are  in  agreement.  To  the  childish  intellect  nature  fur¬ 
nishes  fitting  food  and  an  appropriate  playground.  The  true  primary  school  imitates 
nature  and  meets  childish  powers  with  childhood’s  proper  lessons. 

Ill  these  correlated  terms  the  whole  theory  of  the  primary  grade,  its  studies,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction  are  clearly  involved. 

The  second  broadly  marked  stage  of  mental  growth  shows  the  introduction  of  the 
active  powers  of  imagination  and  the  practical  judgments.  These  are  stimulated  by 
the  fast  coming  consciousness  of  power  of  action  and  by  the  awakening  appetites  and 
desires  for  the  goods  and  pleasures  of  life.  The  little  child  whose  perpetual  cry  was 
‘^Let  me  see,  let  me  see !  ”  now  adds  the  manifest  disposition  to  do,  to  have,  and  to 
handle.  The  senses,  without  losing  the  keenness  of  their  curiosity,  are  now  eager  to 
find  out  causes  and  consequences.  The  mind  grasps  after  processes,  the  busy  hands 
can  scarcely  be  restrained  from  their  perpetual  activity.  It  is  evident  that  a  new 
phase  of  knowledge  is  needed  to  meet  this  new  phase  of  life.  And,  as  we  found  lying 
over  against  our  primary  stage  of  mental  development  a  primary  platform  of  knowl- 
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•edge,  so  we  find  set  opposite  this  second  stage  of  mental  development  a  second  plat¬ 
form  of  truth.  Facts  become  more  complex,  causation  is  traced  further,  and  the  uses 
of  things  begin  to  be  seen.  The  child  recognizes  himself  as  a  cause,  and  seeks  to 
produce  the  effects  he  has  found  useful.  Nature,  instead  of  bemg  a  simple  wonder 
book,  becomes  to  him  a  book  of  riddles  to  be  guessed,  of  problems  to  be  solved,  of 
things  to  be  reached,  shaped,  counted,  combined,  used,  and  preserved  or  traded  away. 
The  utilitarian  age  is  come.  Knowledge  has  a  stage  correspondent  to  this  stage  of 
mind.  Its  classilications  are  by  properties  and  uses  instead  of  by  simple  forms  and 
colors.  Its  motions  have  force,  intention,  and  effects,  instead  of  simple  direction  and 
velocity.  It  finds  uniformities,  laws,  and  meaning  in  nature’s  phenomena,  and  the 
world  shapes  itself  as  a  whole  with  related  parts. 

The  pupil,  at  this  stage,  wants,  above  all  other  things,  the  pen  and  pencil  and  the 
familiar  objects  of  nature.  Learning  must  be  united  with  doing,  principle  must  be  illus¬ 
trated  and  fixed  by  practice,  and  theory  must  be  proved  by  new  constructions  of  facts. 

The  language  itself  answers  to  the  new  forms  of  knowledge.  To  its  nouns  and  verbs 
it  adds  adjectives,’ adverbs,  and  the  connectives,  and  distinguishes  differences  of 
moods,  tenses,  and  cases.  Such  are  the  general  features  and  outlines  of  the  secondary 
or  intermediate  stage  of  education ;  and  answering  to  it  must  come  the  second  grade 
■of  schools,  broken  frequently  into  several  grades  for  convenience  in  teaching. 

A  third  stage  of  intellectual  growth  is  reached  when  the  reason,  inquisitive  and  dis¬ 
cursive,  enters  fully  upon  the  scene,  and  the  mind  begins  those  great  questionings  of 
the  loliy  and  the  how  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  life.  T&  knowledges  which 
in  the  first  stages  were  simple  facts  of  sense,  unclassified  and  unexplained,  and  which 
in  the  second  stage  were  problems  of  combinations  and  results  of  practical  uses  and 
powers,  now  for  the  first  time  assume  scientific  definiteness  and  completeness,  exhib¬ 
iting  laws  of  nature,  principles,  and  philosophy.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  high  school 
and  the  college,  in  which  instruction  is  addressed  to  the  rational  understanding.  The 
judgment  may  still  employ  the  senses  as  instruments  of  observation  and  the  practical 
powers  as  means  of  experiment,  but  it  transcends  them  all  in  its  higher  work  and 
deals  at  last  with  the  problems  of  pure  thinking. 

The  mind  has  now  reached  and  is  entering  on  its  mature  stage,  and  it  finds  con¬ 
fronting  it  the  mature  scientific  forms  of  knowledge.  The  methods  of  study  and  in¬ 
struction  must  also  change,  and  the  school  of  the  child  must  give  way  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  or  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Thus  these  two  great  parallels  of  unfolding  mental  life  and  of  developing  science 
move  by  equal  and  corresponding  stages  and  lend  each  other  mutual  aid  and  support. 

THE  TEACHING  AST. 

From  these  fundamental  principles,  the  lectures  proceeded  to  unfold  the  practical 
gradation  of  schools  and  to  define  the  studies  and  methods  of  instruction  appropriate 
to  each,  and  in  connection  with  these  the  practical  question  of  school  exercises,  school 
programmes,  and  of  teachers’  work  generally. 

The  methods  of  teaching  appropriate  to  different  branches  of  knowledge  constituted 
another  field  for  the  lectures.  They  included  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  written  into  oral  language ;  of  arithmetic  as  the  science  of  pure  and  applied 
numbers ;  of  grammar  as  the  art  of  criticising  and  correcting  speech ;  of  geography  as 
the  doctrine  of  locality,  with  its  natural  or  physical,  its  commercial,  and  its  political 
and  historical  relations ;  of  history  as  of  the  movement  and  distribution  of  events  ia 
time  and  in  territorial  relations ;  and  of  other  sciences  of  mind  and  matter. 

The  subjects  of  moral  education  and  of  school  government  were  analyzed  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fundamental  principles  which  must  ever  control  them.  Some  of  the 
great  systems  of  educational  philosophy,  such  as  that  of  Pestalozzi,  were  described  and 
criticised.  The  doctrines  of  FrSbel  had  not  yet  been  widely  promulgated  in  this 
country. 

The  State  systems  of  education,  including  school  territory,  school  funds,  school 
offices,  and  their  several  classes  and  functions,  and  schools  themselves  of  all  kinds  and 
grades,  with  public  libraries  and  other  agencies  of  popular  intelligence,  also  came 
under  review. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  scope  of  this  early  effort  at  pedagogical  instruction  in  a 
State  university.  Of  its  utility  proofs  came,  in  after  years,  as  I  met  in  other  States 
members  of  the  class  who  testified  to  the  practical  advantages  they  had  gained  from 
the  lectures  they  had  attended. 

The  foregoing  account  has  been  given  chiefly  from  memory,  and  may  in  some  cases 
include  in  the  statements  topics  discussed  in  subsequent  courses  of  lectures. 

It  may  be  added,  to  complete  this  history,  that  when  I  afterwards  became  president 
■of  Kalamazoo  College  I  introduced  this  course  of  lectures  as  part  of  the  instruction  of 
the  senior  classes.  Going  thence  to  the  x>residency  of  the  Illinois  State  Industrial 
University  and  carrying  with  me  the  same  convictions  strengthened  by  exxrerience 
and  observation,  I  introduced  into  this  last  institution  the  course  of  pedagogical  lect¬ 
ures,  not  only  for  the  senior  class,  but  for  all  students  who  desired  to  attend  them. 
'The  lectures  were  given  at  such  an  hour  as  would  allow  the  attendance  of  aU,  and 
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frequently  the  lecture  room  vras  croTrded,  not  only  hy  the  students  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  but  also  hy  the  teachers  from  the  neighboring  city  tvho  asked  permission  to 
attend. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the  settled  conviction  not  only  of  the  duty  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  fearning  thus  to  aid  the  public  school  systems  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but,  stronger  still,  of  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  colleges  and  universities  them¬ 
selves  in  the  grand  revenue  of  popular  appreciation  and  support  they  would  gain  by 
it  and  in  the  enlargement  and  increasing  might  of  their  influence  over  the  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  intelligence,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  citizenship  of  our  country.  Help¬ 
ing  the  lowest  schools  to  higher  planes  of  usefulness  and  to  a  richer  fruitage,  they 
would  themselves  rise  to  higher  rank  and  to  wider  harvests. 

JOHN  M.  GREGORY. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  question  of  the  teacher’s  compensation  necessarily  enters  into  the  consideration 
of  his  training.  When  he  has  done  his  utmost,  availed  himself  of  the  best  opportu¬ 
nities  to  prepare  himself  for  the  successful  discharge  of  his  responsibility  as  a  teacher, 
is  his  compensation  to  be  reasonable  or  not  ?  One  of  the  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  compensation  of  teachers,  pointed  out  by  Roger  Ascham  three  hundred  years  ago, 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  exist.  Speaking  of  the  importance  of  selecting  the  best  teach¬ 
ers  he  says : 

It  is  a  pity,  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea  and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to 
find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  Horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  Children. 
They  say  nay  in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed :  For  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
Stipend  of  two  hundred  Crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the  other  two  hundred 
Shillings.  God  that  sitteth  in  Heaven  laugheth  their  Choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth 
their  Liberality  as  it  should :  For  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well  ordered 
Horse,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  Children ;  and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more 
Pleasure  in  their  horse,  than  Comfort  in  their  children. 

But  often  where  the  importance  of  the  teacher’s  qualification  is  admitted  there  is 
hesitancy  in  giving  him  reasonable  compensation.  The  amount  of  teaching  that  is 
underpaid  is  appalling.  The  effect  this  must  have  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  apparent.  The  most  useful  and  eminent  teachers  and  educators  live  all  their 
days  most  economically  and  die  and  leave  their  families  in  poverty  and  dependence. 
The  examples  are  numerous.  The  facts  which  come  together  in  these  statistical  col¬ 
lections  illustrative  of  this  truth  are  too  numerous  to  permit  their  enumeration.  Only 
one  can  be  mentioned.  Prof.  J.  H.  Raymond,  ll.  d.,  best  known  in  connection  with 
his  great  services  as  president  of  "N^’assar  College,  before  entering  upon  his  duties  there 
alluded  to  the  salary  he  had  received  during  his  service  of  fourteen  years  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty  at  Hamilton,  five  years  at  Rochester,  and  nine  years  in  Brooklyn.  He  said : 

My  labors  have  been  accepted  with  an  over  generous  praise  and  paid  for  at  the 
usual  market  price  for  such  commodities,  and  yet  I  have  done  it  at  a  constant  pecun¬ 
iary  sacrifice  to  myself  and  have  been  dependent  upon  extra-professional  labors  to 
eke  out  a  bare  support  for  my  family.  I  close  my  work  this  summer,  and  with  it  my 
twenty-eighth  year  of  public  service,  with  impaired  health,  a  family  unprovided  for, 
and  an  empty  purse. 

This  condition  of  facts  is  suggesting  to  many  thoughtful  persons  the  question.  Shall 
we  compensate  our  teachers  fairly  and  place  the  profession  upon  a  footing  with  other 
vocations,  or  shall  teachers  be  underpaid  during  their  service  and  provided  with  pen¬ 
sions  after  they  are  unfitted  for  active  service  in  the  school  room  ? 

TABLE  IV.  —  COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  as  reported 
to  this  Bureau  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  institutions . . . 

26 

60 

53 

112 

126 

131 

137 

134 

129 

144 

Number  of  instructors. . . 

154 

168 

263 

514 

577 

594 

599 

568 

•  527 

535 

Number  of  students . 

5,  824 

6,  460 

8,  451 

22,  397 

25,  892 

26, 109 

25,  234 

23, 496 

21,  048 

22,021 
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Table  IV. — Summary  of  statistics  of  commercial  and  business  colleges. 


States. 

Number  of  schools.' 

Number  of  instructors. 

Number  of  students. 

Number  of  volumes  in 

libraries. 

Increase  in  the  last  year. 

i 

Total  number  of 

students,  exclud¬ 

ing  duplicate  eu- 
roimeuts. 

In  day  school. 

In  evening  school. 

3 

7 

78 

78 

1  100 

60 

California . 

5 

34 

a726 

536 

52 

1,  750 

200 

2 

4 

310 

310 

lUinois . 

12 

68 

&2,  990 

2,  250 

618 

17,  220 

2,  500 

7 

27 

1,  381 

1,  027 

592 

Iowa . 

11 

29 

cl,  532 

1, 139 

452 

340 

15 

9 

•  3 

123 

100 

34 

Kentucky . 

3 

10 

d498 

335 

38 

2,  500 

50 

Louisiana . 

2 

13 

289 

201 

88 

1,  529 

20 

klaine . . . 

3 

4 

e245 

221 

112 

Massachusetts . - . . 

4 

23 

767 

732 

35 

Michi'^an . . 

10 

27 

1,  220 

916 

378 

7,  000 

Minnesota . 

3 

8 

578* 

505 

145 

217 

38 

Mississippi . 

1 

8 

83 

83 

1, 100 

50 

Missouri . 

6 

32 

/I,  450 

1,281 

161 

2,  340 

250 

Kebraska . 

1 

1 

110 

75 

35 

Xew  Hampshire . . . 

4 

11 

228 

196 

32 

300 

Hew  Jersey . 

24 

683 

441 

336 

775 

23 

Hew  York . 

17 

64 

3, 114 

2,  633 

907 

2,695 

Horth  CaroUua . . . . 

1 

1 

,  12 

12 

Ohio . 

13 

49 

p2,  029 

1,  696 

410 

ftl4,  700 

50 

Pennsylvania . 

12 

36 

il,  504 

779 

301 

177 

21 

Khode  Island . .  . 

2 

10 

429 

328 

101 

100 

26 

Tennessee . . 

3 

4 

172 

157 

43 

457 

Texas . 

3 

9 

148 

148 

21 

Virginia . 

1 

1 

43 

27 

16 

536 

12 

V^est  Virginia . 

2 

6 

217 

182 

35 

■Wisconsin . 

6 

19 

779 

628 

181 

386 

6 

District  of  Columbia, . . 

1 

3 

283 

160 

123 

Total . 

144  1 

535 

/22,  021 

ft-17, 176 

ft5,246 

55, 222 

3,  321 

a  Classification  of  138  not  reported. 
h  Classification  of  300  not  reported, 
c  Classification  of  76  not  reported. 
d  Classification  of  125  not  reported. 
e  Classification  of  24  not  reported. 

/Includes  8  special  students  whose  classification  is  not  given, 
p  Includes  25  special  students  whose  classification  is  not  given. 

A  Includes  library  of  St.  Xavier  CoUege,  Cincinnati,  which  is  reported  with  commercial  department, 
t  Classification  of  424  not  reported, 
j  Classification  of  1,120  not  reported. 

.ft  1,521  students  attend  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

Ill  connection  with  this  summary  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  colleges  for 
business  training  in  this  country  I  cannot  do  better  than  call  attention  to  the  more 
thorough  manner  in  which  young  persons  aiming  at  commercial  pursuits  are  instructed 
in  some  older  countries. 
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In  Continental  Europe  commercial  education  is  given  in  special  scliools  of  com¬ 
merce  and  in  certain  secondary  schools.  The  schools  of  commerce  are,  as  a  rule, 
higher  institutions  of  learning  which  do  not  give  elementary  instruction.  As  their 
pupils  have  nearly  all  received  a  thorough  training  at  secondary  schools,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  exclusively  devoted  to  higher  branches.  The  graduates  of  commercial 
schools  in  Continental  Europe  easily  find  lucrative  positions  at  home  and  abroad  be¬ 
cause  they  are  familiar  with  three  or  four  foreign  languages,  an  advantage  which 
cannot  be  claimed  by  many  graduates  of  commercial  schools  in  other  countries.  The 
secondary  schools,  where  the  theory  of  commercial  subjects  is  taught,  are  the  German 
Realschulen  and  the  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Spanish  secondary  schools.  The 
Realschulen  give  their  pupils  a  thorough  training  in  modern  languages,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  and  natural  sciences,  and  thus  eminently  fit  them  for  business. 
With  this  thorough  theoretical  training  the  graduates  can  easily  acquire  the  practi¬ 
cal  part  in  the  business  office.  The  French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Spanish  secondary 
schools  have,  as  a  rule,  special  commercial  sections  for  the  teaching  of  mercantile 
subjects.  These  sections  are  largely  attended  and  seem  to  grow  daily  in  the  favor 
of  the  public. 

In  the  commercial  schools  proper  the  courses  of  instruction  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  following  extracts  from  recent  programmes  show  the  ways  in  which  Europeans 
deal  with  the  demand  for  a  practical  business  education :  Germany  has  higher  com¬ 
mercial  schools  in  every  chief  provincial  city  and  in  a  large  number  of  smaller  towns. 
The  course  of  instruction  embraces  German,  French,  English,  Italian  or  Spanish,^ 
commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  commercial  correspondence  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  botany,  the  study  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles,  history  and 
geography,  commercial  law,  weights  and  measures,  monetary  systems,  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  drawing. 

France  has  a  large  number  of  commercial  schools,  the  most  prominent  among  which 
are  those  of  Paris  and  Marseilles.  All  branches  relating  to  commerce  are  thoroughly 
taught  in  a  course  of  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  modem  languages,  which  are 
optional  instead  of  being  obligatory,  as  in  German  schools.  Marseilles,  however,  haa 
made  English  an  obligatory  branch,  while  Arabic,  modern  Greek,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  remain  optional,  though  very  iiseful  in  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

At  the  commercial  school  at  Zurich,  German,  French,  English,  and  Italian  are  ob¬ 
ligatory  branches.  Great  stress  is  laid  here  on  mercantile  history  and  on  applied 
mechanics. 

In  Spain  some  of  the  secondary  schools  have  commercial  sections,  in  which  the  fol~ 
lowing  branches  are  taught :  Mercantile  arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  coinage 
systems,  book-keeping  for  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  calculations  applied  to^ 
all  kinds  of  business,  mercantile  geography  and  statistics,  political  economy,  commer¬ 
cial  law,  the' Spanish,  French,  and  English  languages. 

Belgium  has  probably  one  of  the  best  commercial  schools  in  the  world.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  at  Antwerp,  and  was  established  in  1852,  at  the  expense  of  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  city  of  Antwerp.  The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years.  The  age  of  the 
students  ranges  from  18  to  20.  The  course  embraces  the  French,  Dutch,  German,  Span¬ 
ish,  Italian,  and  English  languages  and  all  the  other  branches  relating  to  commerce. 
The  students  receive  a  thorough  practical  training  in  the  mercantile  offices  connected 
with  the  school.  The  programme  of  these  offices  embraces  transactions  of  a  general 
business  house,  practical  demonstration  and  application  of  commercial  arithmetic,  in¬ 
voices,  accounts  of  sales,  accounts  current,  commercial  calculations  and  valuations, 
exchange  operations,  public  funds,  book-keeping,  bills  of  lading,  insurance,  banking, 
and  correspondence  in  foreign  languages.  The  mercantile  offices  keep  commercial 
newspapers  from  London,  Liverpool,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  Havre,  New  York,  Havana,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  the 
East  Indies,  and  China. 

The  commercial  schools  in  Europe  are  either  state,  provincial,  or  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions,  but  they  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  state. 
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TABLE  Y.— KINDEEGARTEX. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  Kindergilrten,  instructors,  and  pupils 
reported  to  the  Bureau  from  1873  to  1879,  inclusive : 


1873. 

1874. 

! 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  institutions . 

42 

55 

95 

130 

129 

159 

195 

Number  of  instructors . 

73 

125 

216 

364 

336 

376 

452 

Number  of  pupils . 

1,252 

1,636 

2,  809 

•  4,090 

3,  931 

4,  797 

7,  554 

Table  Y— Summary  of  statistics  of  Kindergarten. 


States. 

V 

Number  of 

schools. 

Number  of 

teachers. 

Number  of 

pupils. 

1 

1 

7 

7 

120 

3 

8 

76 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

12 

10 

23 

336 

4 

9 

95 

3 

9 

70 

3 

4 

35 

1 

1 

23 

2 

10 

25 

3 

8 

83 

16 

29 

338 

2 

6 

70 

^^iQI16d0t3» ..••••  ,..••• ...... ......  ..••••  ......  .••••• ...... ......  .............. 

1 

1 

Missouri . 

"Yfiw  TTn.TTipsbirft  .  . . . . . ..... _ 

28 

1 

alio 

1 

a3,  009 

16 

.Tftrjaoy  . . . . . 

17 

37 

751 

"WpiW  Ynrt  _  ..  ..  . . . . . . . . . 

31 

68 

989 

North  Carolina . . . . . . . 

1 

2 

18 

34 

383 

Ppinnsyl  vnnia  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ .......... _ _ 

23 

49 

492 

Rnri+b  GnToliTia,  .  ..  ..  . . . . . . . . . . 

2 

2 

87 

Tpuripsafift  ..  .  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

2 

12 

Virginia . 

2 

2 

40 

W  isconsin  ...  . . . . . . - . . . . . ..... _ ... 

5 

10 

200 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

6 

16 

257 

Total . 

195 

452 

7,  554 

a  Includes  some  teachers  and  pupils  in  primary  schools. 


% 

The  increase  of  these  interesting  institutions  during  the  year  has  been  marked. 
Thirty-six  new  Kindergarten  are  reported,  with  73  additional  instructors  and  2,757 
additional  pupils.  The  fact  that  the  Kindergarten  depend  almost  exclusively  on 
private  effort  subjects  them  to  great  changes  and  renders  the  collection  and  compila¬ 
tion  of  their  statistics  extremely  difficult.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  institutions 
now  report  from  nearly  all  of  the  States,  thus  by  their  great  dissemination  bringing 
to  bear  their  methods  upon  the  institutions  and  systems  in  the  great  majority  of 
educational  centres  in  the  country. 

The  great  desirableness  of  their  methods  where  provision  is  made  for  dependent 
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infants  under  eight  years  of  age  is  becoming  more  manifest.  The  skilful  teacher 
finds  no  injurious  home  influences  in  the  institutions  where  they  are  gathered  operat¬ 
ing  adversely  to  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten,  while  their  skilful 
adaptation  under  a  devoted  and  accomplished  teacher  seems  to  add  new  joy  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  darkened  life  of  the  young  child.  His  evil  tendencies  and  beginnings 
receive  a  new  resistance,  and  the  better  elements  of  his  nature  are  aroused  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  gather  greater  advantages  from  whatever  opportunities  may  be  enjoyed  in 
the  future. 

Kindergarten  are  already  reported  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Orphan  Asylum ; 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  ,*  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Ohio;  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  a  Kindergar¬ 
ten  is  included  in  the  plan  for  the  new  Orx:)hans’  House,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Twenty-one  of  the  Kindergarten  reported  are  in  the  Southern  and  Southern  Central 
States. 

The  effort  to  introduce  the  Kindergarten  into  the  public  school  system  is  attended 
with  embarrassment.  The  Kindergarten  proposing  to  receive  children  at  the  age  of 

or  3  years  anticipates  the  legal  school  age  in  different  States  by  2  and  3  years. 

The  public  Kindergarten  in  Boston  was  abolished  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  revision  committee,  after  an  existence  of 
nine  years.  The  report  of  the  school  committee  says : 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  school  proved  a  decided  success.  It  had  many  enthusiastic 
friends  and  no  enemies.  The  movement  for  its  abolition  called  out  vigorous  remon¬ 
strances,  and  a  petition  for  its  retention  signed  by  many  well  known  citizens  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  school  board.  *  ^  *  As  the  experiment  had  succeeded,  the  logical 

and  consistent  course  would  seem  to  be  to  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  such  schools 
to  accommodate  all  children  of  the  Kindergarten  age ;  but  the  expense  of  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking  *  ^  seemed  to  the  board  too  great  to  assume  without  a  more  general 

and  pronounced  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Superintendent  Eliot  says : 

Were  the  Kindergarten  the  only  provision  to  be  made  for  those  of  Kindergarten 
age  we  should  need  a  great  rhany  additional  schools,  but  it  is  not  the  only,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  think,  not  the  best.  For  the  very  young  children  a  day  nursery  seems 
to  me  preferable ;  for  those  of  5  or  6  a  primary  school  of  the  right  stamp  appears 
better  than  a  Kindergarten.  This  new  school  is  a  reaction  against  the  old  schools, 
whose  routine  and  discipline  were  often  pushed  to  great  extremes.  Against  the 
hard  character  which  they  thus  acquired,  something  in  the  way  of  protest  was  in¬ 
evitable,  and  it  came  in  the  form  of  the  Kindergarten.  For  the  good  it  has  done  in 
mellowing  the  primary  school  we  cannot  be  too  grateful;  but  to  acknowledge  its 
service  in  this  respect  is  not  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  substituting  it  for  the 
primary  or  the  lowest  classes  of  the  primary.  *  *  *  Whatever  Kindergarten 
theory  may  be.  Kindergarten  practice  seems  to  be  defective  in  forming  the  habit 
of  attention.  »  #  *  jf  attention  is  the  first,  self-control  is  the  second  purpose  in 

early  training ;  and  this  too  appears  to  me  to  be  delayed  by  Kindergarten  exercises. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  vibrate  between  two  conditions :  one  of 
dependence  upon  the  teachers’  directions  greater  than  is  common  in  a  primary  school, 
the  other  of  noise,  sometimes  disorder,  when  children  have  no  control  of  themselves 
and  very  little  is  exercised  over  them.  *  *  *  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the 

Kindergarten  is  rather  a  private  charity  than  a  public  school. —  (Report  Boston  public 
schools,  1879.) 

In  St.  Louis  the  effort  to  connect  the  Kindergarten  with  the  public  school  has  had 
a  different  result.  Superintendent  Harris  reviews  the  history  of  the  effort,  after  six 
years’  control,  and  sets  forth  in  a  very  clear  and  concise  manner  the  educational  the¬ 
ory  involved,  the  conditions  which  have  made  the  experiment  successful  in  St.  Louis, 
and  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  system,  forming  al¬ 
together  a  treatise  of  great  importance  at  the  present  stage  of  public  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Harris  attributes  the  success  achieved  in  St.  Louis  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Susan 
E.  Blow,  a  lady  of  great  practical  sagacity,  of  profoundly  clear  insight,  and  of  untir¬ 
ing  energy,  undertook  to  aid  in  organizing  the  Kindergarten  and  instructing  the 
teachers.  Her  gratuitous  and  disinterested  services  have  secured  a  system  that  now 
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furnishes  its  own  directors  and  assistants,  and  in  which  the  cost  of  Kindergarten 
tuition  is  reduced  from  the  usual  price  of  $50  or  $100  for  each  pupil  instructed  to  an 
average  of  $5,70  a  pupil  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  and $3.52  on  the  enrolment. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  Dr.  Harris’s  discussion  as  to  the  “Limits  of 
the  Kindergarten  as  an  educational  appliance :  ” 

While  the  industrial  preparation  involved  in  the  Kindergarten  exercises  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  j  ustification  for  its  introduction  into  our  school  system,  *  *  there  is  much 

else  which  is  common  to  the  instruction  in  the  school  subsequently  and  occupies  the 
same  ground.  *  *  *  The  instruction  in  manners  and  polite  habits  which  goes  on 

in  all  well  conducted  Kindergarten  is  of  very  great  value.  *  *  *  Moreover,  there 

is  a  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  inventive  power  which  possesses  great 
significance  for  the  future  intellectual  growth.  The  habits  of  regularity,  xiunctuality, 
silence,  obedience  to  established  rules,  self-control,  are  taught  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
is  desirable  for  pupils  of  that  age,  but  not  by  any  means  so  perfectly  as  in  the  ordinary 
well  conducted  primary  school.  The  two  kinds  of  attention  that  are  developed  so 
well  in  a  good  school,  (1)  the  attention  of  each  pupil  to  his  own  task,  so  absorbed  in  it 
that  he  is  oblivious  to  the  work  of  the  class  that  is  reciting,  and  (2)  the  attention  of 
each  pupil  in  the  class  that  is  reciting  to  the  work  of  the  pupil  reciting,  *  *  *  are 

not  developed  so  well  as  in  the  primary  school,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected.  The  freedom 
from  constraint  which  is  essential  in  the  Kindergarten,  or  in  any  school  for  pupils  of 
five  years  of  age,  allows  much  interference 'of  each  pupil  with  the  work  of  others,  and 
hence  much  distraction  of  attention.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  balance. 
The  teacher  of  the  Kindergarten  is  liable  to  allow  the  brisk,  strong  willed  children 
to  interfere  with  the  others  and  occupy  their  attention  too  much.  As  regards  imag¬ 
ination  and  inventive  power,  it  is  easily  stimulated  to  an  abnormal  degree.  For  if  it 
is  accompanied  by  conceit,  there  is  a  corresponding  injury  done  to  the  child’s  faith  and 
reverence  which  must  accompany  his  growth  if  he  would  come  to  the  stores  of  wisdom 
which  his  race  has  preserved  for  him.  *  As  regards  the  claimed  transcendence 

of  the  system  over  all  others  in  the  way  of  moral  development,  I  am  inclined  to  grant 
some  degree  of  superiority  to  it,  but  not  for  intrinsic  reasons.  It  is  because  the  child 
is  then  at  an  age  when  he  is  liable  to  great  demoralization  at  home,  and  is  submitted 
to  a  gentle  but  firm  discipline  in  the  Kindergarten,  that  the  new  education  proves  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  as  a  moral  discipline.  The  children  of  the  poor,  at  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  age  of  five  years,  get  many  lessons  on  the  street  that  tend  to  corrupt  them. 
The  children  of  the  rich,  meeting  no  wholesome  restraint,  become  self-willed  and  self- 
indulgent.  The  Kindergarten  may  save  both  classes  and  make  rational  self-control 
take  the  place  of  unrestrained,  depraved  impulse.  But  the  Kindergarten  itself  has 
dangers.  The  cultivation  of  self-activity  may  be  excessive,  and  lead  to  pertness  and 
conceit.  The  pupil  may  get  to  be  irreverent  and  overbearing,  hardened  against  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  from  others.  In  fact,  with  a  teacher  whose  discernment  is  dimmed 
by  too  much  sentimental  theory,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  weeds  of  selfishness 
will  thrive  faster  among  the  children  than  the  wholesome  plants  of  self-knowledge 
and  self-control. —  (Report  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Public  Schools,  1879.) 

In  sustaining  and  developing  sentiment  in  behalf  of  Kindergarten  in  California, 
great  credit  is  due  to  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  a  well  known  writer  and  teacher  of  a 
Sabbath  school  class  of  about  three  hundred  persons  from  16  to  80  years  of  age  who 
have  cooperated  with  her  in  raising  funds  for  the  establishment  of  free  Kindergarten 
for  destitute  children.  They  were  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  for  their  first  Kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  in  this  movement  Miss  Kate  Smith,  who  was  trained  by  that  devoted 
Kindergartner,  Miss  Marwedel,  the  pioneer  in  this  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  who  participated  so  fully  in  the  labors  of  her  husband,  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  in  behalf  of  education,  and  who  has  since  his  death  studied  and  labored 
so  faithfully  in  the  same  spirit,  has,  like  her  sister.  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  done  much  to 
promote  a  correct  idea  of  the  Kindergarten.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  she 
says : 

Caste,  which  our  Government  abolishes  politically,  is  the  deepest  moral  abyss  that 
separates  human  beings.  Education  is  the  only  thing  that  can  abolish  it  morally, 
and  it  must  be  education,  that  is,  development,  and  not  mere  acquisition,  which  does 
not  educate,  but  may  add  power  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good.  Knowledge  is  always 
power,  but  it  is  not  always  beneficent  j)Ower.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  some  of  the 
greatest  criminals  in  society  have  been  men  of  ability  and  knowledge.  These,  divorced 
from  conscience,  made  them  only  the  more  powerful  for  evil.  The  Kindergarten  idea 
is  to  relate  the  child  to  God  through  nature,  and  from  the  very  first  to  remand  it  to 
conscience  as  its  guide  in  conduct.  Put  the  right  idea  into  the  child  with  all  the  skill 
at  your  command,  and  its  savagery  will  soon  disappear  before  that  light.  Give  it  an 
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assured  feeling  of  heavenly  care  and  protection,  and  it  will  understand  ho'w  to  do  good 
to  others,  even  without  appealing  to  the  golden  rule,  which,  if  precaution  is  not  taken, 
may  become  a  selfish  rule.  Its  inculcation  will  give  the  intellectual  reason  for  doing 
right  to  others  ;  hut  if  love  is  not  invoked  at  the  same  time  to  do  to  others  as  you 
would  liave  them  to  do  to  you,  it  may  he  only  a  matter  of  expediency.  It  is  a  i)er- 
fectly  legitimate  use  of  the  intellect  to  invoke  it  for  social  purposes.  We  would  not 
be  too  fastidious,  for  it  is  often  necessary  to  call  in  its  aid  so  far  before  the  love  mo¬ 
tive  can  be  addressed;  but  selfishness  is  hydra-headed,  and  must  be  guarded  against 
even  there. 

The  Kindergarten  system  is  now  widely  adopted  by  intelligent  educators,  and  has 
already  modified  education  in  many  places  beyond  the  proper  age  for  its  exclusive 
use.  But,  popularly,  many  objections  are  advanced  against  it.  This  is  from  ignorance 
of  its  true  scope  and  significance,  and  the  prejudice  will  gradually  fade  away.  The 
uneducated  look  upon  reading  and  writing  as  education.  There  is  an  age  where 
these  become  practically  indispensable,  but  they  do  not  in  themselves  educate.  We 
can  conceive  of  very  profound  education  without  them ;  for  a  living  teacher,  with 
nature  as  an  aid  and  instrument,  could  develop  in  a  child  the  faculties  of  observation, 
attention,  comparison,  judgment,  without  any  use  of  books.  His  experiments  with 
nature  may  give  him  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  useful  and  available  in  life,  and  the 
more  so  because  he  learns  them  practically ;  he  may  learn  many  sciences  after  his  ob¬ 
serving  faculties  have  been  cultivated  by  the  exercises  Frdbel  thought  out  and  organ¬ 
ized  ;  he  may  learn  botany,  mineralog;v,  geology,  physics,  in  this  way,  always  sup¬ 
posing  his  teacher  competent  to  guide  Mm.  The  earth  may  be  described  in  its  totality 
by  the  aid  of  so  much  of  it  as  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  and  its  his¬ 
tory,  physical  and  political,  made  known  to  him.  His  observation  of  the  heavens 
may  be  the  nucleus  which  shall  be  the  Occasion  of  his  learning  those  laws  of  nature 
exemplified  by  the  position  of  the  earth  and  other  planets  in  relation  to  the  sun  and 
of  other  suns  to  their  systems.  The  plastic  arts  may  be  learned  by  intelligent  manip¬ 
ulation  of  plastic  substances,  and  music  and  color  and  drawing  give  him  the  elements  ■ 
of  the  other  fine  arts.  All  this  could  be  done  on  a  desert  island  by  the  adequate 
teacher  and  intelligent  pupil,  so  that  reading  and  writing  are  not  education.  They 
are  simply  its  instruments,  though  most  potent  ones.  Mathematics  is  the  basis  of  the 
intellectual  instruction  of  the  Kindergarten,  ofiered  as  material  for  intuitive  concep¬ 
tion,  not  explained  by  technical  words  and  processes,  but  made  known  in  delightful  , 

constructive  plays  in  which  the  children  are  conscious  only  of  amusement  while  they  | 

are  imbibing  scientific  principles.  And  this  is  fitting,  for  “  God  geometrizes,”  as  the  ; 

insight  of  genius  has  expressed  it,  and  can  be  thus  traced  better  than  in  any  other  i 

demonstration  of  Himself  but  that  of  love.  The  science  of  numbers  grows  out  of  the  ' 

geometric  plays  with  cubes,  and  with  its  aid  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root  may  j 

easily  be  made  intelligible  to  the  child,  for  he  can  soon  be  taught  to  make  squares  ■ 

and  cubes  of  all  sizes  by  combining  his  blocks.  Parallels,  perpendicular  lines,  angles  ; 

and  their  relations  to  the  circle,  follow  inevitably,  and,  by  drawing,  the  children  soon  i 

learn  to  represent  them  on  their  slates.  The  pleasure  of  making  and  drawing  sym-  ! 

metrical  forms  is  inexhaustible,  and  is  soon  demonstrated  by  inventions  of  forms  of  \ 

beauty  whose  underlying  principle  is  mathematical.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  ^ 

load  the  mind  with  definitions  and  rules.  Young  Kindergiirtner,  whose  mathemati-  i 

cal  knowledge  is  at  best  very  limited,  must  be  carefully  trained  in  this  respect,  for  j 

they  do  not  easily  understand  the  philosophy  of  it,  and  thus  expose  the  system  to  be  | 

misjudged  by  the  physicians,  who  know  better  of  what  the  little  brain  is  yet  capable  j 

without  injury.  The  Kindergartner  must  crucify  her  wordly  ambition.  She  is  not  to  i 

work  for  her  own  glory ;  if  she  does,  she  has  missed  her  vocation  and  is  unworthy  of  I 

this  holy  work.  The  occupation  of  paper  folding  is  another  form  in  which  mathemat-  | 

ical  truth  can  be  made  into  means  of  intuitive  knowledge.  All  the  occupations  of  the 
Kindergartner,  indeed,  have  similar  relations ;  notably  the  pea  work,  which  teaches 
perspective  by  the  skeleton  forms  of  mathematical  solids.  The  manipulation  of  this 
occupation  is  difficult  and  should  be  deferred  to  the  very  last  of  the  course,  but  the  ; 
embroidery  and  the  paper  cutting  also  give  it,  and  more  easily.  If  Kindergartner 
will  confine  themselves  to  making  children  see  things  with  their  own  eyes  and  judge 
and  compare  them  with  their  own  minds  without  any  attempts  at  abstractions,  they  i 
will  gradually  see  them  generalize  for  themselves  even  in  words ;  they  do  it  still  earlier 
without  words  by  the  combinations  they  make  of  items  of  intuition.  When  they  can 
re  adily  generalize  in  words  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  Kindergarten  for  a  second 
stage  of  instruction.  Frobel  left  additional  apparatus  for  the  intermediate  class 
"vyhich  he  proposed,  by  which  the  children  could  carry  their  mathematical  intuitions 
into  crystallography  with  as  much  ease  as  they  at  first  discriminated  the  ball,  cube, 
and  cylinder.  The  main  principle  of  the  intermediate  class,  as  well  as  the  Kinder¬ 
garten,  is  to  study  all  science  in  nature  rather  than  in  books,  and  with  the  objects  to 
look  at  and  handle.  ^ 

*  In  Miss  Garland’s  establisliment,  52  Chestnut  street,  Boston,  four  distinct  grades  are  taught  in  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  by  well  qualified  teachers,  and  no  drones  come  out  of  such  classes  who  have  dwelt  the 
due  time  in  each  stage.  AU  is  action  and  development  and  not  mere  acquisition. 
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The  faculties  are  thus  prepared  to  take  hold  of  self  education  with  the  help  of  books 
as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  maturity,  and  no  education  is  complete  but  self  educa¬ 
tion.  Wo  do  not  think  that  progress  once  entered  upon  is  easily  arrested ;  by  self  edu¬ 
cation  it  is  perpetuated,  and  society  is  released  from  its  surveillance  over  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  man  when  ho  is  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  it  himself.  Rightly 
regulated  progress  is  the  great  principle  that  should  rule  in  education.  The  acquisi¬ 
tions  that  are  made  by  the  continual  unfolding  of  the  mind  never  become  a  dead 
weight  or  destroy  individuality  of  thought.  All  knowledge  that  has  been  founded 
on  intuitive  knowledge  is  living,  vital,  intellectual  life,  no  other  man’s  thinking  but 
one’s  own.  It  may  be  identical  or  nearly  so  with  some  other  man’s  thinking,  but  it 
is  not  an  imposed  knowledge.  Its  source  is  in  conviction,  and,  as  all  truth  is  one,  mind 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  truth,  and  all  minds  so  trained  will  be 
knit  together  in  a  true  unity. 

TABLE  VI. —  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  making  returns  from  1871  to  1879,  inclusive : 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Nombex  of  institutions .... 

638 

811 

944 

1,  031 

1, 143 

1,  229 

1,  226 

1,  227 

1,  236 

Number  of  instructors .... 

3, 171 

4,  501 

5,  058 

5,466 

6,  081 

5,  999 

5,  963 

5,747 

5,  961 

Number  of  students . 

80,  227 

98,  929 

118,  570 

98, 179 

108,  235 

106,  647 

98,  371 

100,  374 

108,  7341 
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Table  VI. — Summary  of  atalistics  of 


States  and  Territories. 

1 

Instructors. 

Number  of  students. 

Number  of  schools. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

TotS)!. 

Male. 

j 

i 

1 

i 

Female. 

In  English  course. 

In  classical  course. 

In  modem  languages. 

Alabama . 

13 

15 

32 

al,  751 

415 

256 

478 

148 

61 

Arkansas . 

9 

14 

15 

829 

422 

407 

664 

123 

63 

California . . . 

26 

87 

143 

3,  878 

1,  726 

‘  2,152 

2,  605 

306 

1, 209 

1 

2 

7 

120 

120 

73 

35 

Connecticut . 

39 

56 

107 

1, 682 

733 

949 

1, 152 

386 

343 

Delaware . 

11 

28 

21 

554 

301 

253 

293 

153 

40 

Florida . 

6 

11 

23 

1, 151 

466 

685 

923 

72 

49 

Georgia . 

116 

al33 

105 

al,  665 

3,  832 

2,  874 

4,  607 

1, 078 

282 

Illinois . 

28 

66 

175 

3,  565 

1, 114 

2,  451 

&2, 181 

423 

610 

Indiana . 

12 

20 

32 

a2,  264 

792 

1,  330 

1,478 

no 

20 

Iowa . 

50 

87 

97 

a4,  710 

2,  397 

2,  250 

2, 120 

445 

395 

'Kansas . 

3 

4 

18 

a295 

6 

74 

15 

65 

6 

Kentucky . 

50 

90 

134 

a3,  582 

1,  367 

2,  055 

2,  496 

592 

449 

Louisiana . 

9 

23 

31 

771 

415 

356 

261 

60 

84 

Maine . 

25 

44 

46 

a2,  243 

1,203 

973 

1,224 

329 

166 

Maryland . 

35 

alio 

61 

a2,  442 

1,  324 

998 

1,  641 

462 

411 

Massachusetts . 

49 

92 

162 

3,  829 

1,  700 

2, 129 

2,  760 

628 

837 

Michigan . 

8 

19 

38 

913 

337 

576 

802 

123 

78 

Minnesota . 

15 

34 

43 

1,  917 

990 

927 

1,  009 

262 

427 

Mississippi . 

21 

25 

43 

1,882 

928 

954 

1,  202 

263 

62 

Missouri . 

22 

a56 

68 

2,  293 

1,  076 

1,  222 

1,  590 

292 

297 

Nebraska . 

1 

3 

5 

80 

6 

74 

80 

22 

26 

6V3;d3) 

New  Hampshire . 

30 

50 

51 

1,  646 

875 

771 

1, 132 

441 

196 

New  Jersey . 

47 

100 

115 

a3, 101 

1,576 

1,  347 

1,  537 

631 

934 

New  York . 

201 

562 

715 

a21,  809 

10,  634 

9,  230 

13, 191 

63,  508 

3, 395 

North  Carolina . 

32 

48 

45 

a2,  350 

1,  206 

1,  044 

1,550 

470- 

183 

Ohio . 

41 

a82 

140 

a3,  603 

1,  592 

1,  966 

1,  480 

425 

191 

Oregon  . 

14 

16 

43 

1, 175 

445 

730 

781 

103 

98 

Pennsylvania . 

86 

215 

316 

5,  857 

3,  470 

2,  387 

&3,  933 

61,  232 

1, 314 

llhode  Island . 

6 

11 

30 

372 

151 

221 

227 

160 

124 

South  Carolina . 

9 

a20 

17 

al,  634 

169 

167 

174 

72 

31 

Tennessee . 

71 

a96 

108 

a5,  420 

2,  682 

2,  488 

3,  626 

828 

209 

Texas . 

17 

51 

34 

1,  825 

1,  094 

731 

1, 412 

246 

311 

Vermont . 

30 

53 

82 

a3,  082 

1,  432 

1,590 

1,  928 

707 

326 

Virginia . 

27 

54 

72 

1,  697 

809 

888 

1,  284 

445 

364 

West  Virginia . 

8 

10 

21 

a710 

224 

459 

267 

68 

16 

Wisconsin . 

14 

42 

87 

1,  897 

734 

1, 163 

61, 192 

175 

535 

Arizona . . . . 

1 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

23 

43 

93 

1,  275 

322 

953 

935 

225 

219 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

2 

1 

60 

60 

60 

8 

Montana . 

2 

24 

New  Mexico . . 

6 

17 

14 

597 

317 

280 

337 

7 

90 

‘Utah . 

18 

18 

51 

a2,  047 

842 

884 

1,  084 

91 

50 

Washington  Territory . . 

2 

3 

8 

101 

12 

89 

96 

17 

2 

Wyoming . 

1 

23 

J 

Total . 

1,236 

1  a2,  512 

3,  449 

al08,  734 

50, 196 

51,  453 

j665,880  616,236 

14,  503 

a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases.  * 
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institutions  for  secondary  instruction. 


of  students. 


Libraries. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


Preparing  for  clas¬ 
sical  com  se  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Preparing  for  scien¬ 
tific  course  in  col¬ 
lege. 

Entered  college  since 
close  of  last  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

Entered  scientific 
school  since  close  of 
last  academic  year. 

Number  of  schools 
which  drawing  is  tan  " 

Number  of  schools 

which  vocal  mnsic 

taught. 

Number  of  schools 

which  iiistrumei 

music  is  taught. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  of  volumes 

in  the  last  school 

year. 

Value  of  grounds, 

buildings,  and  ap¬ 

paratus. 

Amount  of  produc¬ 

tive  funds. 

1 

Income  from  pro¬ 

ductive  fimds. 

Receipts  for  the  last 

year  from  tuition 

fees. 

30 

4 

16 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6, 700 

770 

$98, 000 

$7,  350 

36 

40 

31 

3 

5 

7 

140 

70 

35, 000 

10,  900 

87 

85 

30 

30 

21 

22 

21 

11, 477 

398 

534,  000 

$15, 000 

$1,  050 

105, 384 

1 

1 

1 

500 

100 

50,  000 

0 

0 

11,  000 

6116 

32 

20 

2 

26 

24 

29 

11,  611 

380 

447,  500 

29,  000 

1,740 

69,  292 

49 

21 

6 

6 

4 

5 

1,  350 

380 

103,  000 

7,  000 

400 

8,  300 

30 

13 

9 

10 

1 

2 

2 

2,150 

247 

66,  500 

121,  900 

5, 300 

3,  720 

6522 

194 

119 

14 

20 

42 

49 

4,  872 

34 

214,  450 

10, 456 

2, 165 

61,  690 

49 

14 

17 

8 

20 

22 

21 

12,  750 

796 

1, 187,  000 

30,  000 

3,  300 

145,  227 

66 

76 

64 

8 

8 

8 

6 

3, 195 

25 

92,  500 

41,  400 

4, 196 

14,  670 

271 

226 

157 

65 

21 

28 

23 

7,  915 

426 

349,  650 

46,  280 

2,243 

45,  735 

k . 

2 

2 

2 

550 

110 

32,  000 

0 

0 

11,  500 

222 

Ill 

63 

17 

21 

32 

37 

11,  740 

267  1 

353,  900 

7,  500 

360 

77,  470 

24 

20 

4 

7 

7 

1,  375 

0  1 

20,  500 

0 

0 

5,474 

143 

43 

24 

7 

9 

11 

18 

8,  023 

147 

226,  300 

94,  714 

6,  089 

18,  592 

83 

11 

87 

3 

18 

17 

20 

19,  096 

683  1 

371,  359 

717,  000 

41,  300 

30,  930 

6169 

44 

40 

17 

38 

29 

24 

33,  739 

2,482  j 

942,  073 

866,  602 

48, 481 

52,  368 

25 

18 

9 

6 

5 

4 

2,  299 

91  i 

115,  000 

25,  000 

2,  000 

17,  050 

187 

66 

34 

4 

10  1 

14 

11 

3,  933 

250  1 

231,  COO 

19,  740 

1,  815 

45,  489 

295 

249 

36 

5 

10 

11 ! 

11 

5,214 

209 

173,  000 

30,  000 

2,  500 

17,  361 

144 

42 

9 

14 

13 

19 

20 

8,  985  j 

854 

187,  500 

32,  000 

2,  200 

53,  207 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 ! 

2,500 

12,  000 

2,  800 

133 

17 

15! 

12 

14  j 

10  ; 

14 

11,  475 

473 

249,  600 

163,  000 

21,  092 

13,  636 

235 

59 

62 

22 

34  ' 

30  1 

33 

16,233  i 

761 

650,  000 

37,  500 

3,  620 

74,  218 

1, 195 

322 

272 

104 

134  ! 

117 

123  ! 

136,  788 

15,328 

3,  657,  615 

581,  953 

50,  478 

434,  926 

235 

77 

47 

10 

8  : 

16  i 

15 

14,  742 

420  ! 

178,  550 

700 

24,  840 

6171 

82  1 

67 

38 

17  1 

28  1 

28 

20, 180 

1, 190  I 

564,  SCO 

102,  450 

8, 159 

2.5,  639 

71 

86  ! 

1 

i 

4  ' 

8  ' 

6  j 

2,  400 

100 

101,  000 

19,  500 

1,950 

12,  268 

350 

67  j 

C7 

26  ! 

67  i 

49  1 

51 

48,  885 

1,  441 

4,  079,  350 

75,  000 

880, 165 

136,  367 

36 

8  1 

4  i 

4 

4 

5,  872 

224  ' 

623,  000 

6,  000 

7,  500 

32 

' . [ 

. i 

27  ' 

. ! 

4  i 

3 

3  i 

1,  348 

113  , 

37,  000 

6,  630 

244 

179 

109 

29  1 

^  1 
18  1 

45 

1 

37 

10,  205 

342 

311, 420 

7,  335 

3, 420 

61,  990 

244 

63 

127 

®  i 

7 

11 

11 

6, 100 

195  , 

81,  550 ' 

10,  000 

500 

13,  910 

300 

66 

53 

10 

17 

20 

26 

13,  098 

303  ’ 

440,  200 

80,  700 

4,  868 

27,  005 

63 

5  31 

40 

7  , 

14 

15 

15 

12,  805 

382 

202,  700 

25,  000 

4,000 

45,  283 

655 

2 

2  \ 

2 

0 

5  1 

G 

3,  200 

300  ' 

71,  600 

7,  000 

500 

2, 135 

37 

150 

,13  ; 

i 

X2| 

11,  355 

180  ! 

370,  500 

2,  000 

150 

14, 167 

16 

1 

5  ' 

is! 

15 

16 

6,  840 

104  ' 

71,  600 

8, 250 

0  1 

I 

1 

il 

300 

i 

6,  000 

,  1 

1 

16,  000 

37 

•13 

48 

i 

1  i 

1 

4  j 

5 

2,  305 

205 

49,  000 

12,500 

31 

4 

3 

5! 

8  1 

4 

1,  605 

155 

132,  200 

1,000 

680 

18,  955 

1 

2  i 

2  i 

2 

350 

100 

7,  000 

2,  000 

. 1 

. . 1 

1,000 

1 

66,104 

2,  504 

1,  760 

521  ; 

642  I 

715 

735 

485,  600  1 

31,  035 

17,736,908  3,  212,  030 

1, 117, 421 

1, 756,  723 

I  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Statistical  summary  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  instruction. 


> 

J 

2 

h 

1 

; 

J 

3 

In  institutions  for  secondary 

instruction  (Table  VI). 

In  preparatory  schools 

(Table  VII). 

In  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of — 

Institutions  for  su¬ 

perior  iusti'uction 
of  women  (Table 

VIII). 

U ni versifies  and  col¬ 

leges  (Table  IX). 

Schools  of  science 

(Table  X). 

537 

1,  751 

152 

108 

104 

61 

829 

596 

100 

3,  878 

579 

1,  295 

120 

30 

70 

20 

1,  682 

895 

15 

554 

31 

56 

1, 151 

100 

7,  665 

150 

405 

278 

488 

727 

3,  565 

182 

173 

2,  719 

110 

74 

2,  264 

30 

38 

1,  576 

119 

112 

4,710 

54 

221 

1,  520 

70 

70 

295 

52 

699 

130 

3,  582 

86 

711 

614 

40' 

30 

771 

156 

509 

28 

2,  246 

873 

300 

295 

2,  442 

262 

61 

266 

12 

3,  829 

3,  211 

117 

50 

473 

913 

75 

879 

150 

1,  917 

15 

498 

67 

1,  882 

310 

736 

211 

2,  298 

530 

1,  305 

332 

68 

80 

504 

1 

42 

1,  646 

772 

176 

342 

3, 101 

378 

26 

,606 

21,  809 

2,097 

668 

2,  701 

125 

2,  350 

123 

356 

931 

3,  608 

834 

184 

3,  087 

294 

1, 175 

40 

701 

75 

,344 

5,  857 

1,  021 

240 

2,017 

66 

372 

631 

390 

1,  634 

150 

229 

254 

642 

5,420 

130 

482 

1,  371 

141 

1,  825 

415 

158 

839 

3,  082 

198 

94 

494 

1,  697 

188 

173 

186 

155 

72 

710 

55 

78 

855 

1,  897 

320 

194 

881 

30 

81 

1,  275 

211 

60 

24 

597 

2,  047 

325 

101 

114 

23 

228 

108,  734 

13,561 

6, 103 

27,  467 

1,  944 

States  and  Territories. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine  . . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts  ■ . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Pdiode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . . 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Indian  Territory . . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . . 

Ctah . 

Washington  Territory . 
Wyoming . . 

Total . 


1,  341 
440 


83 
1,  559 
1,  075 
646 


879 

270 

551 


c5,  854 
1, 440 


1, 252 
70 


296 
1, 192 
3.  334 


4,261 

138 

1,525 

135 


57 

209 


145 

151 


27. 163 


2,  652 
1,486 
7, 193 

240 
3, 032 
641 
1, 151 
9,169 
9,  035 
5,176 
7,333 
1, 116 
6,042 
1,764 
3,979 

3,  338 
13, 061 

3,  780 
2,  580 
2,995 
5,928 

723 
42 
2,890 
5, 039 
33, 215 
2,  954 
13, 199 
2, 129 
12,  070 
1, 138 
2,  657 
8,  305 
3,435 
3,374 
3, 102 
915 

4,  322 

1,  718 

60 

24 

597 

2,  372 
215 

23 


196,  200 


a  In  eighty-nine  cities.  b  Strictly  normal  students  are  not  included, 

c  In  Boston,  only  the  average  number  belonging  is  included. 
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TABLE  VII.  — PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  he  fouud  iu  Table  VII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  for  1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878,  and  1879 : 


1873. 

1874.  j 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  institutions . 

86 

91 

102  ' 

105' 

114 

114 

123 

Number  of  instructors . 

690 

697 

746  1 

736 

796 

818 

818 

Number  of  students . 

12, 487 

11,  414  j 

12,  954 

12,  369 

12,  510 

12.  538 

13,  561 

The  preparatory  schools  reported  indicate  an  increase  of  9  schools  and,  with  the 
/same  number  of  instructors  as  iu  1878,  an  increase  of  1,023  students  during  the  year 
1879. 

Table  VII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  preparatory  schools. 


States. 

Number  of  schools. 

o5 

o 

o 

s 

.2 

o 

o 

Q 

J  Number  of  students. 

Preparing  for  classical 
course  in  college. 

Preparing  for  scien¬ 
tific  course  in  college. 

Other  students. 

Entered  college  since 
close  of  kst  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

Entered  scientific 

school  since  close  of 

last  academic  year. 

1 

California . , . , 

6 

44 

60 

i 

1 

453 

28 

24 

Colorado . 

1 

2 

3 

6 

21 

Connecticut . 

5 

38 

257 

33 

605 

54 

! 

Georgia . 

2 

5 

6 

144 

86 

1  . 

Illinoia . 

4 

23 

1 

68 

44 

70 

Indiana . 

1 

3 

’  a30 

!  6 

Iowa . 

2 

9 

'  •  2 

52 

2 

Kentucky . 

1 

6 

19 

!  15 

52 

Maine . 

6 

23 

a  587 

1  2 

284 

50 

3 

Maryland . 

2 

14 

20 

i  5 

237 

3 

Massachusetts . 

23  1 

178 

al,  854 

1  161 

1, 196 

153 

•89 

Michigan  . 

1 

8 

3 

64 

1 

1 

1  1 

Missouri . . 

1 

New  Hampshire . . . 

6 

41 

466 

36 

270 

80 

6 

New  Jersey . 

5 

34 

al25  : 

35 

218 

6 

6 

New  York . 

21 

1.54 

a762 

162 

1,  173 

100 

29 

Ohio . 

6 

66 

318  1 

114 

402  1 

72 

4 

Pennsylvania . 

10 

64 

a329  ' 

72 

620 

35 

24 

Khode  Island . 

4 

41 

a303  ' 

17 

251 

21 

3 

South  Carolina . 

1 

3 

20 

0 

130 

Tennessee . 

1 

5I 

25  1 

105 

10 

Texas . 

1 

14 

o415  1 

Vermont . 

2 

7  ‘ 

a88  ' 

110 

Virginia . 

5 

12 

al22 

18 

48 

25 

4 

'Wisconsin .  | 

6 

25  1 

123 

49 

148 

13 

3 

Total .  1 

123 

818 : 

a6,  070  , 

838 

6,  653 

740 

169 

a  Lncliides  preparatory  scientific  ani  other  atadents. 
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Table  VII. —  Summary  of  biatisiics  of  preparatory  schools  —  Continiied. 


States. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

Value  of  grounds, 

buildings  and  appa¬ 

ratus. 

o 

> 

"S 

a 

o 

a 

Income  from  produc¬ 

tive  funds. 

Eeceipts  for  the  last 

year  from  tuition  fees. 

3, 325 

ICO 

$221,  500 

$15,  780 

3,  000 

700 

Connecticut . 

8,  200 

225 

425,  583 

$178,  557 

$8,  600 

8,000 

100 

55,  000 

50,  000 

3,  500 

2,800 

2,  700 

25,  000 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa . 

2,  400 

80,  000 

4,  250 

750 

1, 130 

Ttentnclry . . . . 

30,  000 

4,  000 

Maine . 

1,  350 

225 

59,  500 

43,  COO 

2,  580 

4,028 

Maryland . 

2,  500 

100 

54,  000 

12,  000 

Massachusetts . 

25,  650 

465 

885,  500 

478, 192 

30,  525 

91, 161 

Michigan . 

400 

150 

40,  030 

Missouri . . . 

60,  ooe 

I^ew  Hampshire . 

7,  750 

288 

321,  000 

349,  588 

19,  751 

98,850 

New  Jersey . 

760 

306' 

196,  000 

21,  000 

1,  260 

6,524 

New  Tork . 

13,  329 

545 

1, 105,  947 

30,  000 

2, 100 

49,  256 

Ohio .  . 

25,  700 

200 

190,  000 

25,  000 

1,  750 

26,  940 

Pennsylvania . 

4,  000 

150 

331,  300 

30,  000 

1,800 

31,  900 

Phode  Island . 

1,  650 

75 

217,  000 

100,  000 

6,  000 

21,  045 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

6,  000 

Tex.as . . . . . 

Vermont.  . . . 

300 

45,  000 

10,  000 

’  600 

475 

Virginia . . 

7, 100 

50 

28,  000 

Wisconsin . J . . .  . 

4,400 

45 

192, 200 

10,  000 

48,  340 

Total . . . 

111,614 

2,924 

4,  571,  530 

1,  329,  587 

79,  216 

422,  929 

Secondary  instruction  in  this  country  as  generally  understood  has  included  work 
done  in  academies  and  high  schools  and  in  a  class  of  institutions,  known  as  preparatory 
schools,  specially  devoted  to  fitting  persons  for  the  American  college.  OccasionaUy 
an  institution  of  this  grade  is  known  as  a  seminary  or  institute.  In  a  number  of 
Instances  these  institutions  are  well  endowed,  well  furnished  with  appliances  for  illus¬ 
tration  and  with  libraries,  and  employ  none  but  able  and  scholarly  instructors,  and 
do  a  quality  of  work  of  the  very  first  order.  Generally  they  give  more  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  preparation  in  the  classics.  As  yet  there  are  few  preparatory  schools  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  students  for  admission  to  the  colleges  of  science  or  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts;  but  there  is  steady  progress  towards  the  remedy  of  these  de¬ 
ficiencies. 
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Statistics  in  detail  of  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  will  he  found  in 
Table  VIII  of  the  appendix.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  institutions, 
instructors,  and  pupils  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive : 


1870. 

187L 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

No.  of  institutions.. 

No.  of  instructors. .. 

No.  of  students - 

33 

378 

5,  337 

136 
1, 163 
12,  841 

175 
1,617 
11, 288 

•  205 
2,120 
24,  613 

209 

2, 285 
23, 445 

222 

2, 405 
23, 795 

225 

2,404 
23, 856 

220 

2,  305 
23,  022 

225 

2, 478 
23,  639 

227 

2,323 

24,605 

Compared  with  the  statistics  for  1878,  institutions  reported  for  the  superior  instruc¬ 
tion  of  women  have  increased  by  2,  their  instructors  have  diminished  by  155,  and  th« 
students  have  increased  by  966. 
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Table  VIII. — Summary  of  statisfics  of  inatiiu 


States. 

Number  of  institutions. 

Corps  of  instruction. 

Number  of  instructors  in  prepara¬ 

tory  department. 

Students. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number  in  preparatory  de¬ 

partment. 

Alabama . 

9 

73 

20 

53 

8 

152 

2 

40 

2 

38 

Connecticut . . . . 

2 

8 

3 

5 

1 

15 

1 

8 

4 

4 

31 

1 

Georgia . 

15 

6114 

34 

56 

23 

405 

Illinois . 

12 

95 

23 

72 

20 

i73 

Indiana . . . 

2 

10 

4 

6 

2 

38 

Iowa . 

3 

34 

5 

29 

13 

221 

Kansas _  _ _  _ 

1 

12 

3 

9 

52 

Kentucky  . . 

23 

144 

40 

104 

36 

711 

Louisiana . . . . . 

5 

23 

5 

18 

15 

156 

Maine . . . 

2 

620 

7 

5 

5 

300 

Maryland . . 

5 

51 

7 

44 

1 

61 

Massachusetts . 

9 

167 

46 

121 

1 

117 

Michigan _ 

1 

10 

1 

9 

Minnesota _  . 

2 

15 

2 

13 

15 

Mississippi . 

9 

61 

.  13 

48 

13 

310 

Missouri . . . 

17 

188 

30 

158 

14 

530 

Kevada _ _ _ 

1 

7 

2 

5 

New  Hampshire . 

4 

30 

10 

20 

7 

176 

New  Jersev _ _ 

3 

32 

13 

19 

1 

New  York . 

15 

230 

37 

193 

20 

668 

North  Carolina . . . 

9 

57 

17 

40 

1 

123 

Ohio . 

13 

6129 

23 

101 

10 

184 

Oregon  ............................................ 

1 

12 

2 

10 

40 

Pennsylvania . 

14 

143 

41 

102 

5 

240 

South  Carolina . . . 

4 

33 

9 

24 

6 

229 

Tennessee . 

16 

6140 

28 

101 

26 

482 

Texas . . . 

8 

49 

16 

33 

5 

158' 

Vermont . . . 

1 

10 

5 

5 

94 

Virginia . 

12 

88 

30 

58 

9 

173 

"West  Virginia . 

3 

22 

5 

17 

4 

55 

Wisconsin . . . . . . 

2 

22 

6 

16 

194 

Total . 

227 

62, 077 

493 

1,536 

246 

6, 103 

a  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Hons  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


Students. 

Number  of  institutions  authorized 
by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income, 

Number  in  collegiate 
department. 

Total  number  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  vobimes  in  the  last 

school  year. 

1  Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 

and  apparatus. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive  funds. 

Koceipts  for  the  last  year  from 

tuition  fees. 

i 

In  regular  course. 

In  special  or  partial 
course. 

Gr.aduato  students. 

493 

6 

22 

a866 

8 

6,  300 

75 

$440,  000 

$16,  000 

351 

1 

4,  000 

1,  300 

15,  000 

11,  323 

CO 

c260 

1,  900 

58,  000 

4,  000 

49 

6 

86 

1 

1,  500 

0 

35,  000 

2,  500 

882- 

66 

73 

ol,  841 

12 

9,  300 

170 

441,  COO 

40,  900 

520 

206 

21 

al,  395 

9 

10,  550 

185 

685,  000 

$27,  000 

$1,  320 

42,  565 

16 

al06 

1 

1, 100 

55,  000 

8,  370 

92 

28 

4 

a408 

2 

1,  840 

60 

44,  000 

62 

9 

123 

1 

1,  000 

100 

130,  000 

4,  000 

240 

10,  000 

1,  001 

22- 

4 

a2, 126 

18 

15,  900 

963 

517,  500 

53,  456 

279 

2 

13 

450 

4 

2,  700 

40 

133,  000 

20,  000 

2,000 

11,  400 

58 

100 

4 

462 

2 

3,  500 

40 

100,  000 

40,  000 

2,  400 

3,  775 

347 

10 

20 

a364 

3 

8, 125 

151,  000 

20,  000 

1,  000 

8,  000 

849 

259 

8 

al,  378 

2 

46, 187 

672 

1,  070,  000 

454, 424 

33, 100 

70, 136 

44 

640 

50,  000 

7,  490 

30 

al28 

1 

1,  200 

10 

42,  000 

1,  800 

554 

12 

14 

rtl,  Oil 

9 

5, 160 

160 

218,  000 

33,  843 

763 

68 

14 

al,  945 

13 

12,  550 

543 

409,  000 

30,  000 

1,  500 

47, 144 

1 

a50 

200 

0 

30,  000 

0 

0 

2,  500 

81 

15 

13 

0365 

3 

2,  420 

10 

95,  000 

132,  000 

7,  420 

4,  995 

44 

10 

3 

0319 

2 

3,  800 

100 

105,  000 

12,  000 

366 

32 

64 

a2,  968 

5 

30,  674 

281 

1,  562,  000 

41,  400 

2,  242 

61,  681 

258 

9 

a621 

5 

3,  600 

220,  000 

17,  500 

549 

136 

2 

a960 

5 

15,  950 

330 

844,  000 

16,  500 

1,  060 

66,  045 

11 

al55 

0 

600 

50 

35,  000 

234 

125 

27 

1,  076 

8 

15,  029 

175 

•  570,000 

11,  950 

700 

23,  806 

278 

2 

3 

512 

4 

1, 150 

80 

38,  500 

900 

1,084 

77 

30 

al,  870 

14 

21,  300 

292 

351,  000 

30,  000 

1,  800 

63,  370 

347 

2 

oC03 

6 

2, 122 

262 

102,  500 

13,  350 

91 

4 

189 

1 

1,  000 

95,  000 

422 

g 

2 

a966 

10 

4,  700 

70 

421^  000 

47,  800 

234 

11 

4 

304 

2 

397 

91 

15,  000 

7, 140 

79 

26 

4 

303 

1 

3,  800 

25 

135,  000 

6, 190 

469 

12,  650 

9,922 

1,282 

356 

024, 605 

153 

240, 194 

6,  084 

9,212,500  1 

833,  404 

55,  251 

706, 439 

b  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Degrees  conferred  btj  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


Alabama . 

Delaware . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts .. 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Kew  Hampshire 


■  States. 


ri  ® 


125 


47 

3 

72 

31 

4 

5 
68 
11 
14 

4 

12 


New  Jersey.... 

New  York . 

Korth  Carolina 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 


9  Wisconsin 


35 

58 

8 


Total 


States. 


26 


45 


28 

27 

14 


19 

99 


50 

13 

7 


727 


The  above  summary  brings  into  view  the  main  facts  in  regard  to  this  class  of  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  instances  these,  to  a  considerable  extent,  take 
the  place  of  high,  schools,  as  in  Kentucky,  where  there  are  23;  in  Missouri,  where  there 
are  17 ;  in  Tennessee,  where  there  are  16;  and  in  Georgia,  where  there  are  15.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  in  these  institutions  the  growth  of  those  conditions  which  as¬ 
sure  permanence  and  a  better  quality  of  work ;  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  227  institu¬ 
tions  reporting  possess  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  valued  at  only  |9,212,500, 
and  that  they  report  the  meagre  endowment  of  $833,464. 

If  this  is  all  that  the  better  instruction  of  women  has  secured  during  the  period  in 
which  the  questions  relating  to  woman  have  been  so  earnestly  agitated,  it  is  natural 
to  ask  Has  this  agitation  been  most  wisely  conducted  ?  But  in  estimating  the  exact 
amount  accomplished  in  the  advance  of  woman’s  education  there  must  be  taken  into 
account,  in  addition  to  the  data  presented  by  this  table,  the  facts  connected  with  her 
attendance  upon  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  State  universities.  The  high  school 
and  normal  school  as  elements  of  the  public  school  system  have  wrought  especially  in 
her  behalf.  Is  it  on  this  account  that  some  persons  assail  them  both  ? 

The  smallness  of  the  libraries  connected  with  institutions  for  the  superior  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  should  not  be  overlooked.  Altogether  they  report  only  240,194  vol¬ 
umes,  and  an  increase  of  6,084  during  the  year.  Certainly  all  cultured  women  may  be 
expected  to  acquire  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  best  styles  of  speaking  and  writing, 
as  found  in  the  works  of  the  masters  in  literature,  but  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  sound 
judgment  in  choosing  what  to  read.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  clear  presentation 
of  the  defects  of  these  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  their  lack  of 
funds  and  libraries  and  apparatus,  will  lead  to  renewed  efforts  to  supply  these  defi¬ 
ciencies  on  the  part  of  their  conductors  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  bestow 
their  benefactions  in  aid  of  education. 

Worthy  of  all  commendation  are  the  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  teachers  to  direct 
aright  among  their  youthful  students  the  tendency  to  the  display  of  jewelry  and  other 
expensive  personal  ornaments  during  their  school  days. 

The  advance  of  standards  for  admission  and  graduation  in  connection  with  these 
institutions  is  full  of  interest.  V assar.  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  by  the  high  position  they 
have  taken  and  the  thoroughly  good  work  they  do,  are  worthy  of  aU  commendation  and 
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are  exerting  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole  question  of  superior  instruction  for 
women.  There  is  evidence  of  an  increasing  desire  in  the  public  mind  to  furnish  women 
an  education  fully  equivalent  to  the  best  education  furnished  men.  Indeed  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  are  believed,  as  examined  by  the  best  authori¬ 
ties,  to  be  continually  diminishing  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  Cornell,  Boston,  Middle- 
town,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  others  that  admit  women,  require  identical  at¬ 
tainments  for  both  sexes  for  admission  and  graduation. 

Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  president  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  his  report  for 
1879,  discussing  the  exj)edieucy  of  receiving  young  women  as  students,  reviews  the 
standard  arguments  for  and  against  it,  cites  the  result  of  the  experiments  in  Cornell, 
Michigan,  and  Boston  Universities,  and  elsewhere,  and,  in  conclusion,  says : 

"Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  present  suggestion,  the  undersigned  cannot  permit 
himself  to  doubt  that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  the  propriety  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure  will  be  fully  recognized ;  and  as  he  believes  that  Columbia  College  is  des¬ 
tined  in  the  coming  centuries  to  become  so  comprehensive  in  the  scope  of  her  teaching 
as  to  be  able  to  furnish  inquirers  after  truth  the  instruction  they  may  desire,  in  what¬ 
ever  branch  of  human  knowledge,  he  believes  also  that  she  will  become  so  catholic  in 
her  liberality  as  to  open  widely  her  doors  to  all  inquirers  without  distinction  either  of 
class  or  sex. 

The  Harvard  Annex,  so  called,  came  into  operation  as  a  private  enterprise,  having 
no  reference  to  the  general  question  of  joint  and  disjoint  education,  but  no  one  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  conditions  can  doubt  that  the  question  will  in  time  be  forced  here  to 
definite  issue.  This  probable  result,  no  less  than  the  character  of  the  instruction 
offered,  causes  the  Annex  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  records 
of  the  year.  The  ladies  who  took  charge  of  the  movement  made  the  first  public  an¬ 
nouncement  in  a  circular  of  February  22.  A  second  circular,  issued  May  1,  promised 
fifty-one  courses  of  study  by  the  best  instructors  in  the  college,  offering,  says  Prof. 
Goodwin,  “better  advantages  than  any  institution  in  America  offered  to  young  men 
fifteen  years  ago.”  On  the  24th  of  September  examinations  were  held  at  the  same 
time  as  those  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  with  corresponding  requisites;  as  a 
result,  three  young  women  were  entered  for  a  regular  course  of  four  years,  another 
began  a  four  years’  course  of  advanced  studies,  and  twenty-one  were  admitted  as  spe¬ 
cial  students. 

The  discussion  in  the  board  of  overseers  and  the  medical  faculty  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  on  the  admission  of  women  to  the  school,  observes  President  Eliot  in  his  re¬ 
port,  was  the  most  interesting  transaction  of  the  year.  The  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  proposition  of  Miss  Marian  Hovey,  trustee,  “to  give  the  sum  of  $10,000 
to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  if  its  advantages  be  offered  to  women  on  equal  terms 
with  men,”  presented  a  majority  report  in  favor  of  women  under  specified  conditions. 
The  faculty  also  recorded  their  opinion  in  favor  of -the  proposal,  “provided  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  can  be  obtained  to  warrant  the  corporation  in  so  doing.” 

Though  the  proposition  was  finally  declined,  the  language  of  the  vote  i)laiuly  indi¬ 
cates  that  circumstances,  not  principles,  determined  the  result. 

“It  is  obvious,”  says  President  Eliot  in  his  report  of  the  proceedings,  “that  both 
the  governing  boards  are  in  favor  of  giving  medical  education  to  women  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  under  suitable  restrictions ;  and  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  reasons  given  by 
the  faculty  for  not  admitting  women  to  the  school  are  temporary  in  their  nature.” 
And  again,  noting  the  vote  of  the  councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  “to 
admit  females  to  examination  as  candidates  for  admission  to  fellowship,”  he  says: 

This  action  cannot  but  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  expedient  that  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  should  make  no  provision  for  educating  a  class  of  persons  who  are  admissible 
as  members  of  so  ancient  and  respectable  a  professional  body  as  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 

The  Women’s  Educational  Association  of  Massachusetts  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  higher  education  of  women,  especially  in  supporting  the  Harvard  examinations 
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for  womeu^  anrl  in  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  the  biological  laboratory,  hav-  * 
ing  special  reference  to  the  instruction  of  women,  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  Concord  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  which  held  its  first  session  during  the 
year,  will  exercise  a  decided  influence  upon  public  opinion  with  reference  to  the  liberal 
education  of  women,  particularly  through  the  opportunity  it  atfords  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  social  importance  of  the  movement;  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  lect¬ 
ures  on  the  same  conditions  as  men.  IVIrs.  Edna  D.  Cheney  was  announced  as  one  of 
the  five  regular  lecturers,  and  lectures  were  promised  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Brackett  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  contributed  much  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  success  of  the  first  session. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  consider  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  success¬ 
ful  efforts  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Great  Britain.  The  results 
attained  there  are  mainly  due  to  the  large  number  of  associations  organized  for  this 
purpose,  with  their  large  and  influential  membership.  Prominent  among  these  asso¬ 
ciations  are  those  at  Cambridge,  London,  Oxford,  Clifton,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow.  The  following  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  higher  colleges  for  women 
now  in  operation :  (1)  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  established  1869;  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  about  50.  (2)  Newuham  Hall,  Cambridge,  opened  October,  1875,  for  reception 

of  students  coming  from  a  distance  to  attend  lectures  for  women  at  Cambridge.  (3) 
Norwich  Hall,  Cambridge,  opened  in  1877  for  the  same  purpose  as  Newnham  Hall. 
(4)  Cheltenham  Ladies’  College,  the  highest  division  of  which  ranks  as  a  college  for 
women.  (5)  University  College,  Bristol,  supplying  higher  education  for  persons  of 
either  sex.  (6)  The  ladies’  division  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Engineering.  (7)  Bedford  College,  London,  incorporated  1869.  (8)  Brompton  Even¬ 

ing  College  for  Women,  London.  (9)  The  City  of  London  College  for  Ladies.  (10) 
The  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  (11)  Queen’s  College,  London.  Besides 
these  colleges  there  are  over  100  high  schools  for  girls  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN  TO  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1862,  a  committee  was  formed  for  obtaining  the  admission  of 
young  women  to  the  university  local  examinations.  In  December,  1863,  an  experi¬ 
mental  examination  was  held  in  London,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  syndicate  for 
conducting  the  Cambridge  local  examinations,  the  regulations  for  male  candidates 
being  strictly  observed.  Forty  seniors  and  43  juniors  (girls)  were  examined ;  as 
only  six  weeks’  notice  could  be  given,  it  is  not  surprising  that  only  6  seniors  and  27 
juniors  were  snccessful.  The  experiment,  however,  had  shown  that  there  were  no 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme,  and  the  committee  was  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  its  efibrts.  The  following  year  a  memorial,  signed  by  about  a  thousand 
ladies  and  gentlemen  officially  engaged  in  or  connected  with  educational  work  and 
supported  by  other  influential  persons,  was  presented  to  the  vice  chancellor  and 
senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  answer  was  favorable,  and  in  1865  the 
Cambridge  local  examinations  were  finally  thrown  open  to  young  women  and  six  local 
centres  foimed.  The  examination  held  in  December,  1878,  was  the  fifteenth  to  which 
women  had  been  admitted,  and  in  those  fifteen  years  the  number  of  centres  for  exam¬ 
ination  has  increased  from  6  to  76  and  the  number  of  candidates  from  126  to  2,379. 

The  example  of  Cambridge  in  admitting  women  to  the  local  examinations  was  fol¬ 
lowed  after  a  time  by  Oxford,  but  on  a  different  plan,  the  sexes  not  being  classed 
separately,  but  taking  their  places  together  on  the  result  of  the  examination;  in  1878 
30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates  were  women. 

^  The  examinations  for  women  which  the  University  at  Cambridge  has  conducted  since  1874  were 
fondamentally  changed  near  the  close  of  the  year  at  the  instance  of  the  ladies  who  had  taken  the 
warmest  interest  in  them.  In  conformity  with  the  general  tendency  of  courses  of  study  in  colleges  for 
women  and  the  specific  wish  of  the  committee  of  the  Women’s  Educational  Association,  which  has 
home  the  cost  of  the  Harvard  examinations  for  women  from  the  beginning,  those  examinations  will 
hereafter  bo  nearly  identical  with  the  examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 
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TLio  next  stej)  in  order  was  the  effort  to  obtain  university  education  for  women. 
This  movement  began  amidst  difficulties  of  every  kind;  nevertheless,  in  the  course  of 
10  years,  it  achieved  its  object.  The  first  step  was  the  foundation  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  The  university  does  not  recognize  in  any  official  sense  the  existence  of 
the  women’s  college,  but  the  help  and  favor  of  individual  members  has  never  failed; 
the  teaching  has  been  Cambridge  teaching,  and  the  Girton  students  have  yearly  been 
examined  from  the  same  papers  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  undergraduates, 
both  for  the  previous  examination  and  for  the  examination  for  degrees  with  or  with¬ 
out  honors.  The  influence  of  Girton  College  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  halls 
in  conservative  Oxford  and  to  the  most  important  concession  of  all,  the  opening  of 
the  London  University  degrees  to  women.  Under  the  supplementary  charter  of  1878 
the  senate  of  the  latter  university  made  all  existing  regulations  applicable  to  females 
as  well  as  to  males.  All  examinations,  with  honors,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes, 
and  rewards  of  all  kinds,  are  now  open  to  both  sexes  equally. 

At  the  examination  held  in  July,  1879,  for  matriculation  at  the  University  of  London, 
the  success  of  the  female  candidates  was  brilliant.  The  total  number  of  candidates 
was  868,  and  of  these  526  passed,  or  61  per  cent.  Of  these  candidates  68  were  women, 
of  whom  51  passed,  or  75  per  cent.  Of  the  475  young  men  who  passed,  126,  or  27 
per  cent.,  were  placed  in  the  honors  division;  319,  or  67  per  cent.,  in  the  first  class; 
and  30,  or  6  per  cent.,  in  the  second  class.  Of  the  51  successful  women,  29,  or  57  per 
cent. ,  were  placed  in  honors ;  22,  or  43  per  cent. ,  in  the  first  class ;  and  none  in  the  second 
class.  Twelve  ladies  presented  themselves  in  the  summer  of  1879  for  the  b.  a.  degree 
examination  of  the  University  of  London.  Of  these  12,  9  passed,  6  in  the  first  division 
and  3  in  the  second.  Four  presented  themselves  for  the  first  b.  s.  examination,  of 
whom  2  passed,  one  in  the  first  and  the  other  in  the  second  division.  Four  presented 
themselves  for  the  preliminary  scientific  examination,  all  of  whom  passed  in  the  first 
division. 
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TABLE  IX.— UXI\T:RSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.^ 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1879, 
inclusive : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Nximber  of  institutions . 

Number  of  instructors . 

Number  of  students . 

266 
2, 823 
49, 163 

290 
2,  962 
49, 827 

298 
3,  040 
45, 617 

323 
3, 106 
52, 053 

343 
3,  783 
56,  692 

355 
3, 999 
58, 894 

356 
3,  920 
56, 481 

351 
3, 998 
57, 334 

358 
3,  885 
57, 987 

364 
4, 241 
60,  011 

*I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  changes  in  our  tabular  forms.  The  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  the  statistics  presented  under  this  heading  seems  especially  to  warrant  an  advance  step, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  ofidcers  of  these  institutions  will  lend  their  aid  in  the  elaboration  of  new 
forms  adapted  to  their  changed  conditions  and  to  any  special  schemes  that  cannot  be  adequately  stated 
in  our  present  forms. 
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Table  IX. — Summary  of  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges. 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 

Number  of  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  reporting. 

Number  reporting  date  of  char¬ 
ter. 

Number  not  reporting  date  of 
charter. 

Number  reporting  only  prepar¬ 

atory  students. 

N umber  reporting  collegiate  stu¬ 

dents. 

Number  not  reporting  classifica¬ 

tion  of  students. 

Number  not  reporting  students. 

Number  not  reporting  libraries. 

Tears  in  course. 

Number  not  reporting. 

Number  with  four  years’ 

course. 

Number  with  three  years’ 

course. 

Number  with  courses  over 

four  years. 

Number  having  only  elec¬ 

tive  courses. 

Alabama . 

4 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Arkansas . 

5 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

California . 

12 

12 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

4 

2 

9 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Dela-vrare . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia . . 

7 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois . . 

29 

25 

4 

1 

27 

1 

0 

6 

3 

24 

0 

2 

0 

Indiana . 

15 

15 

0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

loTva . 

19 

18 

1 

1 

16 

1 

1 

3 

1 

16 

0 

2 

0 

Eansas . 

8 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

Kentucky . 

14 

14 

0 

1 

11 

2 

0 

3 

3 

9 

0 

2 

0 

Louisiana . 

7 

7 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Maine . 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland . 

9 

8 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

Massachusetts  .... 

7 

7 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan . 

9 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota . 

5 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Mississippi . 

4 

4 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri . 

15 

15 

0 

2 

11 

2 

0 

2 

2 

9 

0 

3 

1 

Nebraska . 

4 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

NeTada . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire. .. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey . 

4 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

New  Tork . 

29 

25 

4 

0 

28 

1 

0 

5 

1 

22 

0 

6 

0 

North  Carolina.... 

8 

7 

1 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

Ohio . 

36 

36 

0 

5 

30 

1 

0 

3 

2 

33 

0 

1 

0 

Oregon  . 

8 

7 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania . 

28 

27 

1 

3 

22 

2 

1 

4 

3 

23 

0 

2 

0 

Khode  Island . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina .... 

7 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Tennessee . 

21 

20 

1 

0 

19 

2 

0 

2 

0 

17 

0 

2 

2 

Texas . 

10 

9 

1 

0 

9 

1 

0 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

0 

Vermont . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia . 

7 

7 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

West  Virginia  .... 

4 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin . 

8 

8 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Diet,  of  Columbia.. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

« 

0 

Utah . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Washington . 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Total . 

364 

344 

20 

22 

311 

1  22 

9 

52 

32 

282 

3 

39 

8 
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Table  IX. — Summary  of  statisUcs  of 


Preparatory  department. 


States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

Ko.  of  universities  and  collej 

1  Knmber  of  instructors. 

Students. 

Kumber  of  students  unclassi 

Corps  of  instruction. 

Whole  number  of  students. 

Students 
in  classical 
course. 

Students 
in  scientific 
course. 

Total. 

1  Male. 

Female. 

Preparing  for  clas¬ 

sical  course. 

Preparing  for  scien¬ 

tific  course. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

4 

2 

108 

108 

0 

10 

10 

55 

331 

i 

. 1 

Arkansas . 

5 

20 

a596 

377 

129 

118 

18 

-  -  -  , 

38 

312 

156 

53 

10 

8 

California . 

12 

27 

1,  295 

1, 121 

174 

180 

224 

.... 

160 

818 

6c410 

39 

85 

53 

2 

2 

70 

49 

21 

44 

28 

13 

49 

14 

1 

3 

130 

924 

780 

21 

8 

1 

1 

5 

56 

32 

24 

6 

3 

7 

50 

27 

8 

Georgia . 

7 

8 

278 

205 

73 

104 

18 

.... 

47 

602 

c347 

46 

55' 

1 

Illinois . 

29 

91 

a2,  719 

1, 823 

634 

c883 

849 

114 

209 

2, 204 

775 

135 

340 

153 

Indiana . 

15 

30 

al,  576 

993 

416 

c620 

284 

48 

118 

1,  039 

dm 

85 

152 

48 

Iowa . 

19 

34 

al,  .520 

876 

478 

352 

492 

115 

133 

1, 104 

c443 

cl72 

127 

83 

Kansas . 

8 

9 

699 

461 

238 

89 

201 

.... 

62 

373 

84 

16 

71 

22 

Kentucky . . 

14 

12 

a614 

310 

72 

107 

65 

.... 

116 

1, 161 

c388 

cl09 

39 

48 

Louisiana . 

7 

13 

a509 

195 

70 

102 

71 

.... 

38 

277 

c62 

3 

14 

8 

IrfaiTIft _ _ 

3 

36 

440 

417 

23 

Maryland . 

9 

18 

266 

239 

27 

c96 

29 

50 

113 

1, 161 

c231 

24 

11 

2 

Massacliusetts . . . 

7 

50 

50 

145 

1,  983 

1, 470 

35 

28 

Michigan . 

9 

17 

879 

551 

328 

209 

230 

112 

1, 135 

163 

44 

78 

37 

Minnesota . 

5 

1 

498 

302 

196 

127 

287 

.... 

55 

308 

112 

13 

60 

45 

TvIiaaiHaippi _ 

4 

10 

736 

643 

93 

193 

143 

27 

209 

92 

1 

96 

Missouri...*. . 

15 

46 

al,  305 

1, 114 

101 

262 

326 

.... 

166 

1,  559 

c305 

c33 

•  48 

25 

Nebraska . 

4 

12 

504 

390 

114 

70 

89 

.... 

21 

113 

27 

11 

17 

10 

"Mevafia _ _ 

1 

1 

42 

20 

22 

11 

1 

Kew  Hampshire . 

1 

14 

215 

215 

"Mew  .Teraey _  .. 

4 

8 

26 

26 

59 

642 

485 

Kew  York . 

29 

115 

2, 701 

2, 206 

495 

515 

333 

401 

479 

3,531 

cl,  803 

317 

426 

65 

^Tortli  C^roliiicii 

8 

7 

356 

323 

33 

169 

116 

63 

906 

309 

25 

Ohio . 

36 

69 

a3,  087 

2,069 

781 

904 

604 

43 

266 

2,613 

ccl,229 

cll7 

273 

295 

Oregon . 

8 

17 

701 

381 

320 

169 

318 

.... 

24 

252 

86 

39 

42 

45 

Pennsylvania .... 

28 

57 

o2, 017 

1,  508 

459 

678 

317 

86 

308 

2,  040 

cl,  280 

81 

244 

15 

Ilhode  Island .... 

1 

19 

271 

c245 

South  Carolina _ 

7 

7 

a254 

103 

100 

70 

82 

39 

328 

197 

40 

2 

Tennessee . 

21 

38 

al,  371 

993 

173 

273 

242 

145 

1, 826 

c398 

38 

125 

72 

Texas . 

10 

18 

839 

569 

270 

321 

163 

50 

60 

781 

cl54 

c56 

77 

16 

VermoTiti _ 

2 

16 

120 

114 

5 

Virginia  _ 

7 

3 

186 

186 

57 

662 

148 

34 

West  Yirginia ... 

4 

4 

78 

'  78 

38 

40 

22 

244 

cl67 

c37 

28 

Wisconsin . 

8 

20 

881 

665 

216 

351 

397 

93 

701 

282 

55 

68 

33 

Hist,  of  Columbia. 

4 

11 

211 

211 

131 

19 

35 

145 

85 

11 

rrtah _ 

1 

3 

325 

182 

143 

3 

Washington  ..... 

2 

all4 

4 

126 

Total . 

364 

735 

a27,467 

19,359 1 

6, 100 

7, 219 

5,993 

989 

3,506 

31,555 

cl4,171 

cl,  617 

2,630 

1,097 

Collegiate  department. 


a  Sex  not  reported  in  all  cases. 


6  Includes  120  sex  not  given. 


c  Classification  not 
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universities  and  colleges  —  Continued. 


Collegiate  de¬ 
partment. 

Volumes  in  libraries. 

Property,  inpome,  <fec. 

vA 

•vj 

Special  or  optional  students. 

Number  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents. 

Number  in  college  libraries. 

Increase  in  the  last  collegiate 
year. 

Number  in  society  libraries. 

Value  of  grounds,  buildings, 

and  apparatus. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive 

funds. 

Peceipts  for  tbo  last  year 

from  tuition  fees. 

Peceipts  for  the  last  year 

from  State  appropriation. 

Aggregate  amount  of  scbol- 

aisbip  funds. 

3 

9  200 

100 

2,  500 

.$3.50,  000 

$302,  000 

$24,  000 

83 

2 

2,  360 

490 

141,  000 

4,  000 

2,  900 

$8,  670 

$23,  500 

$1,  000 

94 

20 

41,  474 

140 

9,  800 

1,  239,  620 

1,  776,  204 

109,  688 

93,  940 

10,  000 

34 

2,  200 

200 

105,  000 

20,  518 

471 

7,  000 

2,  450 

70 

44 

141,  275 

5,  000 

22,  000 

450,  000 

1,  480,  000 

77,  580 

109,  686 

220,  000 

13 

6  500 

1.50 

2  000 

75  000 

■  83,  000 

4,  980 

540 

22 

4 

28,  813 

615 

16, 150 

591,  000 

233,  800 

18,696 

24,  420 

8, 198 

20,  300 

194 

5 

148,  870 

1,  515 

19,  742 

2,  098, 150 

1,  217,  463 

134,  030 

80,  946 

95,  000 

79 

4 

58,  995 

1,  965 

12,  025 

1,  036,  000 

920,  500 

65,  900 

25.  830 

23,  000 

24,  755 

78 

5 

45,  000 

2, 275 

7,  220 

1, 101,  400 

734, 489 

53,  068 

52,  258 

20,  000 

23,  280 

178 

2 

22,  075 

200 

2,  355 

645,  500 

158,  000 

12.  000 

8,  450 

28,  093 

2,000 

24 

29 

34,  996 

212 

11,  569 

648,  500 

452,  945 

23,  460 

39,  662 

600 

3 

52,  800 

400 

5,  900 

310,  000 

278,  400 

19,  488 

5,  676 

40,  837 

2,  071 

14,  600 

700,  000 

546,  238 

33,  550 

20,  276 

600 

107,  927 

13 

46 

44. 484 

917 

2, 400 

380,  500 

3,  027,  570 

181,  734 

12, 178 

36,  865 

28 

88 

268, 160 

12,  200 

16,  019 

1,  300,  000 

5,  593,  525 

413,  743 

189,  283 

300,  000 

208 

13 

55,  000 

3,  602 

5,  603 

1,  486,  700 

1,  070,  075 

79,  946 

74,  557 

130,  700 

4 

0 

17,  024 

973 

525 

275,  952 

507, 162 

34,  020 

4,  784 

21,  000 

6,  776 

4 

3 

2,  825 

75 

1,  500 

420,  000 

584,  061 

34, 143 

3,  350 

30,000 

61 

66 

88.  275 

5,  200 

9,  367 

955,  500 

775,  300 

63,647 

77,  475 

61,550 

41 

7 

3,  700 

400 

175,  000 

33,  000 

2,  970 

470 

25,  000 

200 

30,  000 

90,  000 

6,  000 

55,  000 

100,  000 

450,  000 

25,  000 

21,  400 

100,  000 

12 

43 

55,  650 

2,  000 

21,  900 

1,  200,  000 

1,  253,  203 

v_J1,729 

25,  934 

116,  313 

225 

23 

237,  228 

5,  233 

21,  090 

6,  726,  946 

8,  637,  784 

493,  459 

527,  688 

172, 104 

274,  265 

129 

1 

28,  943 

275 

32, 113 

506,  000 

273, 120 

17,  410 

24,  300 

5, 120 

488 

27 

285,  893 

4,  215 

36,  443 

2,  897,  086 

1.  814,  034 

193,  502 

59,  760 

122,  000 

40 

8,  850 

170 

670 

233,  000 

169,  000 

16,  200 

11,  330 

50,  000 

75 

15 

160, 475 

7,  802 

72,  479 

5, 103,  500 

3,  837, 150 

201,  771 

189, 278 

140,  500 

12 

16 

52,  000 

1,  411 

624, 148 

35,  838 

31, 191 

67,  306 

7 

4 

22,  900 

430 

6,  400 

210,  000 

471,  000 

19,  700, 

_^5,K0 

80,  000 

126 

22 

48,  521 

2,  638 

7.  051 

1,  244,  000 

1,  230,  300 

78,  755 

71,289 

12,  500 

22 

3 

13,  975 

65 

2,  625 

338,  000 

47,  000 

2, 400 

29,  800 

175 

1 

30, 191 

323 

368,  000 

195,  766 

24,  689 

4,  927 

11,  500 

27 

82,  800 

435 

27,  000 

1,  390,  000 

319,  700 

20,  482 

15,  800 

5, 100 

12 

6,  605 

805 

500 

363,  000 

140,  000 

8,  500 

6,  200 

16,  000 

92 

8 

46,  409 

4,  825 

3,  200 

840,  000 

787,  000 

51,  206 

6.5,  578 

41,  310 

13,  500 

2 

47,  600 

385 

3, 100 

1,  075,  000 

138,  000 

2,  675 

150 

10,  000 

18,  000 

2,  888 

171 

2,  993 

2,  000 

1,  200 

80 

100,  000 

4,  000 

700 

3,  000 

1,000 

2,498 

508 

2,  301,  991 

69,  963 

395,  846 

37,  209,  354 

40,  258,  937  | 

2,  684, 077 

1,929,060  1 

482,445 

2,012,043 

ffepo  rted  in  all  cases. 


d  Includes  165  sex  not  given. 


e  Includes  274  sex  not  given. 
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Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1879. 


Name. 

Location. 

Total  number  of  candidates. 

Number  admitted. 

Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 

a 

.2 

8 

O 

a 

Conditioned  in — 

•1 

<V 

o 

OD 

.2 

1 

43 

a 

o 

© 

faC 

1 

f 

oa 

w 

o 

.® 

9 

a> 

o 

o 

a 

o 

o 

H 

.9 

O 

.9 

I 

"ca 

<6 

ej 

o  fcC 

w 

University  of  Alabama 

105 

79 

26 

Arkansas  Industrial 

Fayetteville,  Ark . . . 

475 

18 

8 

15 

5 

8 

6 

20 

10 

25 

University. 

St.  John’s  College  of 

Little  Kock,  Ark - 

134 

134 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Arkansas. 

63 

Wesleyan  Uruversity.. 

Middletown,  Conn  . . 

77 

11 

32 

36 

60 

15 

5 

3 

5 

1 

5 

Lombard  University... 

Galesburg,  Ill . 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

44 

28 

37 

17 

18 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Augustana  College . 

Rock  Island,  HI . 

24 

19 

( 

2) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

33 

Evangelical  Lutheran 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . . . 

64 

57 

a4 

3 

Concordia  College. 

Franklin  College . 

Franklin,  Ind  _ _ 

15 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Butler  University _ 

Irvington,  Tnd 

68 

57 

5 

G 

Union  Christian  College 

Merom,  Tnd _ 

8 

8 

Earlham  College . 

Richmond,  Ind . 

20 

11 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

8 

Eidgeville  College . 

Ridgeville,  Tnd _ 

59 

Griswold  College . 

Davenport,  Iowa. . . . 

7 

3 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsons  College . 

Fairfield,  Iowa.  . 

32 

13 

4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

State  University  of 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  . . . . 

100 

3 

Iowa. 

Cornell  College . 

Mt.  "Fern on,  Iowa ... 

47 

Oskaloosa  College . . 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 

240 

Penn  College _ 

Oskaloosa  Town, 

g 

0 

6 

1 

0 

&2 

Central  University  of 

Pella,  Tow.a _ 

36 

15 

3 

4 

12 

13 

Iowa. 

Tabor  College . 

Tabor,  Iowa . . 

29 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"Western  College  _ 

W  estem  Coll.,  Iowa. 

57 

49 

4 

4 

St.  Benedict’s  College.. 

A  teh i son  Fans 

13 

9 

1 

1 

2 

Baker  University . 

Baldwin  City,  Fans 

77 

77 

Highland  University _ 

Highland,  Fans 

24 

24 

Concord  University .... 

New  Liberty,  Ky  . . . 

96 

24 

3 

6 

St.  Charles  College _ 

Grand  Coteau,  La . . . 

13 

12 

cl 

J  elferson  College . 

St.  .Tames  Parish,  La. 

74 

29 

22 

67 

69 

0 

0 

0 

5 

(Convent  P.  0.). 

Bates  College . 

Lewiston  "Me 

50 

43 

2 

2 

s 

St.  Charles  College . 

Ellicott  City,  Md. . . . 

65 

35 

30 

22 

33 

54 

Western  Maryland 

Westminster,  Md ... 

113 

94 

7 

9 

5 

College. 

Amherst  College . 

Amherst,  Mass . 

144 

46 

27 

17 

49 

35 

22 

a  Number  conditioned  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  history,  and  geography. 
b  Number  conditioned  in  scientific  studies. 
e  Conditioned  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 
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Summary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1879 — Continued. 


Name, 

Location. 

Total  number  of  candidates. 

Number  admitted. 

Number  rejected  for 
deficiency  in — 

Without  conditions. 

Conditioned  in  — 

I  Latin. 

Greek. 

1  Mathematics. 

1  History  and  geography. 

'3 

X 

p 

1 

u 

o 

o 

H 

a 

1 

sq 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

History  and  ge¬ 

ography. 

Tufts  College . 

College  Hill,  Mass  . . 

14 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Holland  City,  Mich. . 

19 

14 

4 

1 

1 

Kalamazoo  College . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . . . 

21 

8 

e 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20 

7 

10 

2 

4 

7 

1 

267 

254 

6 

a7 

sippi. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J 

38 

11 

2 

4 

14 

12 

St.  Stephen’s  College  .. 

Annandale,  N.T _ 

14 

8 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

63 

13 

3 

45 

1 

16 

13 

29 

0 

5 

Vassar  College . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y . 

45 

39 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C  ... 

61 

45 

12 

3 

15 

Carolina. 

Trinity  College . 

Trinity  College,  N.  C . 

42 

15 

10 

6 

8 

12 

5 

Baldwin  University. . . . 

Berea,  Ohio . 

38 

15 

7 

5 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

3 

Denison  University. . . . 

Granville,  Obin  _ 

21 

6 

0 

4 

8 

Marietta  College . 

Marietta,  Ohio . 

30 

18 

5 

4 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Heidelberg  College . 

Tiffin,  Ohio . 

30 

'28 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

U  rbana  U  niversity . 

Urbana,  Ohio _ 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

'WilmingtonCoUege. . . . 

Wilmington,  Ohio... 

20 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

.... 

0 

. . . . 

0 

3 

McMionville  College. . . 

McMinnville,  Oreg.. 

50 

21 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Christian  College . 

Monmouth,  Oreg .... 

93 

70 

11 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania  College.. 

Gettysburg,  Pa . 

41 

21 

5 

11 

2 

1 

4 

University  at  Lewis- 

Lewisburg,  Pa . 

28 

11 

4 

3 

9 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

burg. 

Allegheny  College . 

Meadville,  Pa . 

40 

25 

5 

6 

0 

4 

"Westem  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

46 

16 

0 

0 

8 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania. 

Lehigh  University . 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

51 

5 

0 

3 

28 

17 

2 

2 

6 

0 

4 

Swarthmore  College _ 

Swarthmore,  Pa  .... 

51 

4 

0 

10 

1 

Newberry  College . 

Newberry,  S.  C . 

21 

17 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

....| 

0 

0 

East  Tennessee  W es- 

Athens,  Tenn . 

200 

90 

40 

30 

20 

20 

10 

6 

20 

leyan  University. 

King  College . 

Bristol,  Tenn . 

65 

65 

Maryville  College . 

Maryville,  Tenn - 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mosheim  College . 

Mosheim,  Tenn . 

135 

10 

6 

25 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Central  Tennessee  Col¬ 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

9 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

lege. 

Eiak  University _ 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

10 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

U niversity  of  the  South . 

Sewanee,  Tenn . 

94 

94 

Bnrritt  Collepfe  .  _ 

Spencer,  Tenn . 

200 

200 

0 

....| 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GreeneviUe  and  Tuscu- 

Tusculum,  Tenn  .... 

70 

30 

3 

2 

9 

4 

7 

3 

8 

4 

13 

lum  College. 

Southwestern  Univer¬ 

Georgetown,  Tex  . . . 

63 

36 

19  1 

1 

63 

27 

sity. 

1 

1 

a  Of  tliese,  2  were  conditioned  in  several  studies,  2  in  mathematics  and  English,  and  2  in  English  alone. 
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Siinunary  of  college  entrance  examinations  in  1879  —  Continned. 


Xame, 


Location. 


IsTumber  admitted. 


Conditioned  in- 


Xumber  rejected  for 
deficiency  in  — 


Baylor  University . 

Austin  College . 

University  of  Vennont 
and  State  Agricult¬ 
ural  College. 
Middlebury  College. . . . 
Lawrence  University  .. 

Beloit  College . 

University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Ilipon  College . 

Howard  University. . . . 


Independence,  Tex. 

Sherman,  Tex . 

Burlington,  Yt . . 


Middlebury,  Yt 
Appleton,  Wis  . 

Beloit,  Wis . 

Madison,  Wis  .. 


30 


25 


15 

34 

20 

160 


Ilipon,  Wis .  29 

Washington,  U.  C  . . .  i  7 


100 


Total . ,4,941  '2,471 


430 


294 


370  113 


66  il04 


47 


203 


Statistical  summary  of  students  in  classical  and  scientific  preparatory  courses. 


States. 

Number  preparing  for 
classical  course  in 
college. 

Number  preparing  for  scientific 
course  in  college. 

Total  reported. 

In  academies  (Table  YI). 

In  preparatory  schools 
(Table  Vll). 

In  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  (Table  IX). 

In  academies  (Table  YI). 

In  preparatory  schools 
(Table  VH). 

In  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  (Table  IX). 

In  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  scientific 
schools  (Table  X). 

Alnhama  _ _ _ 

30 

10 

4 

10 

104 

158 

Arkansas  ....... . . . 

105 

118 

36 

18 

277 

California _ _ _ 

87 

60 

180 

85 

66 

224 

702 

Unloradn _ _ _ 

3 

44 

6 

26 

20 

99 

floTmftcticTit _ _ 

116 

257 

32 

33 

438 

Delaware  . . . . . 

49 

6 

21 

3 

79 

Ulorida . . . . . 

30 

13 

43 

Geoi’gia . ■ . . . 

522 

6 

104 

194 

16 

483 

1,  330 

Illinois . 

49 

68 

883 

14 

44 

849 

no 

2,  017 

T'ndia.'na _ _ _ 

66 

30 

620 

76 

284 

119 

1, 195 

Tnwa _ _ _ _ 

271 

2 

352 

226 

492 

70 

1,  413 

IfoTisas _ 

89 

201 

290 

Kentucky . 

222 

19 

107 

111 

15 

65 

40 

579 

Louisiana .......................... 

24 

102 

71 

28 

225 

Maine . 

143 

587 

43 

2 

775 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
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Statisiical  summary  of  students  in  classical  and  scientific  preparatory  courses  —  Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 

Number  preparing  for 
classical  course  in 
college. 

Numbf 

;r  preparing  for  scientific 
course  in  college. 

Total  reported. 

In  academies  (Table  VI). 

In  preparatory  schools 

(Table  VII). 

In  universities  and  col¬ 

leges  (Table  IX). 

In  academies  (Table  VI). 

In  preparatory  schools 

(Table  tU). 

In  universities  and  col¬ 

leges  (Table  IX). 

In  preparatory  depart¬ 

ments  of  scientific 
schools  (Table  X). 

Maryland . 

83 

20 

96 

11 

5 

29 

12 

256 

1G9 

1,  854 

44 

161 

2,  228 

25 

s 

209 

18 

3 

230 

493 

187 

127 

66 

287 

667 

295 

193 

249 

143 

880 

Missouri  ........................... 

144 

262 

42 

326 

332 

1  106 

Nebraska . - . 

2 

70 

89 

1 

162 

N  evada ........................ _ 

11 

11 

New  Hampshire . 

133 

466 

17 

36 

652 

N  e  w  J  er sey ........................ 

235 

125 

59 

35 

454 

N ew  York ......................... 

1, 195 

762 

515 

322 

162 

333 

3,  289 

North  Carolina. .................... 

235 

169 

77 

116 

597 

Ohio . Jt . 

171 

318 

904 

82 

114 

604 

a294 

2,  487 

Oregon ............................. 

71 

169 

86 

318 

75 

719 

Pennsylvania . 

350 

329 

676 

67 

72 

317 

66 

1,  877 

Hhode  Island  . . 

36 

363 

17 

416 

Ronth  flarolina _ 

32 

20 

100 

0 

70 

222 

Tennessee  ......................... 

244 

25 

273 

179 

242 

963 

Texas....... _ _ .................. 

244 

415 

321 

63 

163 

1,  206 

V  ermont ........................... 

300 

88 

66 

454 

"Vii’ginia . . . . 

63 

122 

31 

18 

155 

389 

"West  Virginia . . 

55 

38 

2 

40 

135 

Wisconsin . 

37 

123 

351 

150 

49 

397 

30 

1,137 

District  of  ColnTobia . . . 

16 

131 

1 

19 

167 

Now  IVTcsricn  _  _ 

37 

13 

50 

Utah  _ _ 

31 

4 

35 

Total . 

6, 104 

6,  070 

7,  219 

2,  504 

838 

5,993 

1,944 

30,  672 

a  Includes  students  in  regular  scientific  course. 
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Statistical  summary  of  students  in  institutions  for  superior  instruction  (not  including  students 

in  preparatoi'y  departments). 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . ■*. 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . . 

Missouri . 

Xebraska . 

Xevada . . 

Xew  Hampshire . 

Xew  Jersey . 

Xew  York . . 

Xorth  CaroUna . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Khode  Island . . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee  . . 

Texas . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia 
Washington . 

Total . 


Number  of  students  in 

colleges. 

Number  of  students  in 

schools  of  science. 

Number  of  students  in 

schools  for  the  superior 

instruction  of  women. 

Total  number  of  stu¬ 

dents  reported  in 
these  institutions. 

331 

175 

714 

1,  220 

312 

59 

371 

818 

192 

351 

1,  361 

49 

26 

75 

924 

177 

245 

1,  346 

50 

55 

105 

602 

153 

1,  436 

2,191 

.  2, 204 

348 

1,  222 

3,  774 

.  1, 039 

76 

68 

1, 183 

.  1, 104 

214 

187 

1,  505 

373 

207 

71 

651 

.  1, 161 

97 

1,  415 

2,673 

277 

150 

294 

721 

440 

102 

162 

704 

.  1, 161 

440 

303 

1,  904 

.  1, 983 

598 

1,261 

3,  840 

.  1, 135 

232 

44 

1,  411 

308 

7 

103 

418 

209 

5 

701 

915 

1,  559 

249 

1,  415 

3,  223 

113 

8 

121 

50 

50 

215 

69 

189 

473 

642 

165 

319 

1, 126 

.  3, 531 

2,  220 

2,  300 

8,  051 

906 

53 

498 

1,457 

.  2, 613 

a\ 

776 

3,390 

252 

161 

115 

528 

.  2,040 

1,  859 

836 

4,735 

271 

271 

328 

283 

611 

1,  826 

1,  388 

3,  214 

781 

248 

445 

1,  474 

120 

37 

95 

252 

662 

538 

793 

1,993 

244 

249 

493 

701 

111 

109 

921 

145 

145 

126 

126 

.  31,555 

8,975 

18,  492 

59,  022 

a  Other  scientific  students  are  reported  with  preparatory  students. 


Tlie  comparative  summary  shows  a  steady  increase  in  colleges  and  universities  since 
1870.  The  number  of  such  institutions  reported  for  1879  is  8  more  than  in  1878  and 
98  more  than  in  1870;  the  number  of  instructors  is  356  more  than  in  1878  and  1,418 
more  than  in  1870,  while  the  number  of  students  is  2,024  more  than  in  1878  and  10,848 
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more  than  in  1870.  The  greater  number  of  institutions  (282)  report  a  four  years’  course. 
There  are  gratifying  indications  of  increase  in  appliances  and  resources ;  thus  there 
were  in  libraries  69,963  volumes  more  than  in  1878  (an  increase,  it  will  be  observed, 
largely  made  up  by  additions  to  libraries  previously  reported). 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS. 

The  amount  of  scholarship  funds  is  an  important  item,  whether  considered  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  to  promote  scholarly  ambition 
or  of  the  pecuniary  aid  that  students  of  marked  ability  but  slender  means  may  com¬ 
mand.  They  are  among  the  influences  which  make  for  “sweetness  and  light,”  audit 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  reported  by  the  several  institutions  with  greater 
regularity  and  exactness.  The  table  shows  an  increase  in  scholarship  funds  of  $292,616 
above  the  same  for  1878.  A  large  part  of  this  increase  consists  of  $220,000  reported  by 
Yale  College,  Connecticut,  which  failed  to  report  the  particular  in  1878. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Conclusions  unfavorable  to  our  public  schools,  especially  our  public  high  schools, 
based  upon  the  statistics  of  conditioned  or  rejected  college  candidates  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  extreme  caution.  From  a  comparison  of  Table  IX  with  the  corresponding 
table  for  1878,  it  appears  that  thirty-three  institutions  which  gave  the  items  then  repeat 
them  now,  showing  a  decided  increase  in  the  percentage  of  those  who  failed  to  meet 
the  full  requirements  for  admission.  Even  here  there  is  but  slight  basis  for  comparison 
or  generalization.  The  difference  may  indicate  any  one  or  all  of  several  causes;  as, 
advanced  standards  of  admission,  want  of  relation  between  preparatory  and  college 
courses,  arising  from  the  endeavor  to  adapt  the  lower  grades  to  the  wants  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  greater  desire  for  education  in  sections  so  poorly  supplied  with  secondary 
schools  that  the  colleges  must  make  temporary  provisions  for  preparatory  students, 
&c.  Thus  these  columns  of  the  table  are  seen  to  be  merely  tentative,  chiefly  valuable 
in  their  present  fragmentary  state  as  representing  essential  elements  in  a  complete 
exhibit  of  education. 

COLLEGE  TRAINING  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  LIFE. 

The  endeavor  to  bring  college  and  university  instruction  into  the  best  possible  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  the  demands  of  ever  increasing  knowledge 
continues  under  a  happy  balancing  of  the  conservative  and  progressive  spirit.  We  do 
not  look  for  abrupt  transitions  or  positive  departures  in  any  gi  ven  year.  The  movement 
within  the  institutions  is  as  gradual  as  the  outside  movement  to  which  it  responds. 
Its  progress  and  effects  are  indicated  in  the  following  abstracts  and  selections  from 
current  reports : 

EEQUIKEMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Harvard  University. —  “During  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  freshman  class  has  slowly  increased,  though  noc  regularly,  from  year  to  year. 
When  the  number  and  nature  of  the  changes  ma  de  in  the  req  uisition  s  for  admissi  on  during 
this  period  are  considered,  this  fact  will  be  found  very  satisfactory.  It  has  been  surprising 
to  see  how  quickly  the  high  schools,  endowed  academies,  and  private  schools,  which 
habitually  or  frequently  prepare  boys  for  this  college,  have  accommodated  their  methods 
and  their  courses  of  study  to  the  new  requisitions  of  the  faculty.  The  English  requisition, 
first  enforced  so  lately  as  1874,  has  met  with  universal  approval.  The  requisition  in 
French  or  German,  first  enforced  in  1875,  has  been  fairly  complied  with,  apparently  with¬ 
out  serious  difficulty.  The  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  which  make  part 
of  the  new  method  of  admission  adopted  in  1876-77,  can  be  avoided,  in  Latin  until 
1881,  and  in  Greek  until  1883 ;  but  they  have  so  commended  themselves  to  the  teachers 
of  -preparatory  schools  as  fair  tests  of  the  acquaintance  of  their  pupils  with  those 
languages  that,  out  of  284  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  1879,  179 
chose  to  be  examined  in  Latin  at  sight  and  about  1.50  in  Greek ;  while  at  the  prelim¬ 
inary  examination  of  1879,  out  of  245  candidates,  215  were  presented  upon  the  new 
method,  and  of  these  215  only  8  chose  to  avoid  the  Greek  examination  at  sight.  The 
new  requisition  in  science,  first  enforced  in  1876,  has  been  met  moderately  well  to  all 
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appearance ;  yet  tliis  is  nncloubtedly  the  requisition  which  in  its  practical  working 
has  given  the  least  satisfaction  to  the  faculty  and  the  schools. 

“The  options  introduced  into  the  admission  examination  have  tended  to  enlarge  still 
further  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools.  *  In  1876-’77  the  faculty  very 

much  improved  and  extended  this  original  option  hy  adopting  a  system  under  which 
every  candidate  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  upon  a  minimum  requisition  in  all 
the  preparatory  studies  and  a  further  or  maximum  requisition  in  at  least  two  out  of  the 
four  departments,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  science.  This  free  choice  of  two 
out  of  these  four  departments,  made  by  the  candidates  or  their  teachers,  has  three 
effects:  First,  it  makes  a  college  education  somewhat  more  accessible  to  young  men 
for  whom  Latin  and  Greek  are  less  profitable  studies  than  mathematics  and  science ; 
secoudly,  it  widens  the  range  of  studies  in  the  preparatory  schools,  to  their  great  advan¬ 
tage  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  obliges  the  college  to  furnish  in  the  freshman  year  instruction 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  students  who  enter  upon  the  minimum  requisition  in  each  of 
the  four  departments,  as  well  as  instruction  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  enter 
upon  the  maximum.  *  *  *  The  maxima  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  ofiered  by  69 

per  cent,  in  1879. 

“The  secondary  schools  of  New  England  are  greatly  impeded  in  their  development 
and  distracted  in  their  work  by  unmeaning  and  unnecessary  diversities  in  the  admis¬ 
sion  requisitions  of  the  principal  New  England  colleges.  Undoubtedly  substantial  dif¬ 
ferences  exist,  and  must  continue  to  exist,  among  the  colleges  in  regard  to  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  students  whom  they  are  willing  to  receive ;  but  this  necessary  diversity 
need  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  uniform  definitions  of  the  requisitions  and  a  com¬ 
mon  standard  of  examination  in  those  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  which  the  colleges 
agree  in  prescribing.  Thus  one  college  demands  French  or  German  for  admission  and 
another  does  not,  or  one  college  demands  the  whole  of  plane  geometry  and  another 
only  a  part,  or  one  demands  six  orations  of  Cicero  and  another  eight ;  but  these  diver¬ 
sities  need  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  of  examination  upon  the 
four  books  of  Csesar  which  both  require,  or  upon  that  part  of  plane  geometry  and 
those  six  orations  of  Cicero  which  both  require.  Cooperation  among  the  New  England 
colleges  to  these  ends  would  be  very  helpful  to  secondary  schools  and  would  strengthen 
the  colleges  themselves  in  the  x)ublic  regard. 

“Nearly  three-sevenths  of  the  candidates  annually  examined  for  admission  to  Har¬ 
vard  College  are  fitted  for  college  at  private  schools  or  by  private  teachers.  About 
two-sevenths  come  from  high  or  public  schools,  and  about  the  same  proportion  from 
endowed  academies  and  schools.  About  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number  come 
Xrom  other  colleges.  Of  late  years  the  endowed  schools  and  academies  have  been 
slowly  gaining  upon  the  public  schools  in  the  number  of  candidates  presented  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  training  given  to  their  pupils.  *  *  *  The  admission  examinations 

4)f  the  university  were  h^eld  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  Cincinnati,  in  June,  1879.  Several 
Tequests  have  been  received  that  these  examinations  be  held  in  other  more  distant 
places  where  immediate  suj)ervision  by  a  college  officer  would  be  impracticable;  but 
the  faculty  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  hold  their  examinations  anywhere 
except  under  the  diiection  of  a  disinterested  college  examiner  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  the  examinations  as  they  are  conducted  at  Cambridge.  The 
I)ractice  of  conducting  admission  examinations  at  remote  points  in  order  to  save  for 
the  candidates  their  travelling  expenses,  which  was  instituted  by  Harvard  College  in 
1876,  has  proved  to  be  of  great  convenience  for  candidates  and  of  some  service  to 
.preparatory  schools  within  easy  reach  of  the  points  at  which  examinations  are  held. 
Yale  College  promptly  adopted  the  idea  and  now  holds  formal  examinations,  like 
those  of  Harvard,  both  at  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  while  several  other  New  England 
colleges  are  in  the  habit  of  forwarding  their  examination  papers  to  friends  in  distant 
cities  who  conduct  examinations  on  their  behalf.  The  practice  in  its  best  form  might 
easily  be  considerably  extended.” — (Report  of  the  president  for  1878.) 

Boston  University. —  “In  the  autumn  of  1879,  by  the  concerted  action  of  ten  of  the 
New  England  colleges,  to  wit.  Harvard,  Yale,  IBrown,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Amherst, 
'Wesleyan,  Trinity,  Tufts,  and  our  own,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of 
four  conferences  of  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of  agree¬ 
ment  upon  requisitions  in  the  four  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and 
English.  On  the  22d  of  December  these  conferences  were  held,  the  Greek  examiners 
meeting  at  Cambridge,  the  Latin  at  New  Haven,  the  mathematical  at  Providence,  and 
the  English  at  Hartford.  In  each  case  the  conferences  arrived  at  results  almost  unani¬ 
mous;  and  when  the  requisitions  recommended  by  them  respectively  were  submitted 
to  the  different  faculties,  the  respouses  were,  in  general,  much  more  favorable  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  original  promoters  of  the  plan.  Since  that  time  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  above  named  institutions  have  either  modified  their  entrance  requisitions 
in  the  direction  of  the  recommendations  of  the  examiners  or  have  decided  to  do  so  in 
season  for  the  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  present  year.  As  further  conferences 
are  already  provided  for  during  the  present  year  there  is  good  ground  to  anticipate 
the  entire  success  .of  the  movement  at  an  early  date. 
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view  of  the  great  desirableness  of  this  intercollegiate  cooperation,  and  also  in 
view  of  the  fact  tliat  some  of  the  reasons  which  fonr  years  ago  rendered,  it  wise  to 
raise  our  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  to  an  unprecedented  height  are  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  with  the  erection  of  more  commodious  buildings  will  wholly  cease, 
our  faculty  have  not  thought  it  important  to  wait  until  1885  before  acceding  to  the 
lower  standard  substantially  agreed  upon  by  the  associated  colleges.  They  have,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  beginning,  cordially  supported  the  effort  to  secure  uniform  requisitions, 
and  have  voted  to  adojjt  as  an  alternative  set  for  the  coming  year  those  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferences  of  examiners  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  They  have  also 
voted  that  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  the  other  colleges  shall  come  to  an  agreement  upon 
the  remaining  subjects,  they  will  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  entire  set  as  the 
only  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts.” — (Report  of  the  president 
for  1879.) 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  —  In  order  to  become  “matriculates”  or  members  in  full  of 
the  university  a  rigid  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  must  be  passed, 
except  that  scientific  students  may  offer  French  or  German  instead  of  Greek.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  are  not  ready  to  matricmlate  in  all  branches  have  been  .conditionally  re¬ 
ceived  as  candidates  for  matriculation  and  a  few  who  do  not  propose  to  become  candi¬ 
dates  for  degrees  have,  in  exceptional  cases,  been  admitted  as  special  students. 

ELECTIVES. 

Harvard  University. —  “With  the  expansion  of  the  elective  system  it  was  found  that 
the  semiannual  periods  of  examination  were  lengthening  wfith  a  serious  diminution  of 
the  time  for  instruction,  and  that  no  definite  limit  could  be  set  to  this  process  so  long 
as  the  practice  of  the  faculty  contemplated  an  entirely  unrestricted  choice  of  studies 
with  the  necessary  provision  against  bringing  more  than  one  examination  on  one  day 
for  any  given  student.” 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  dividing  the  hundred  or  more  elective  courses 
into  thirteen  groups,  assigning  a  different  day  of  examination  for  every  group  and  re¬ 
quiring  students  in  selecting  their  studies  to  choose  but  one  from  each  group.  This 
restriction  is  of  little  practical  consequence,  the  groups  having  been  formed  so  far  as 
possible  of  studies  not  usually  taken  together  by  any  great  number  of  students,  while 
the  x)roposed  permanence  to  the  grouping  permits  the  student  to  lay  out  beforehand 
a  three  years’  course  of  study  with  the  certainty  that  he  will  not  be  prevented  by  new 
conflicts  of  weekly  appointments  or  of  examinations  from  iiursuing  the  subjects  of  his 
deliberate  choice. 

Colunibia  College. — The  extension  of  the  elective  system  of  study  is  “the  only  plan 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  within  our  educational  scheme  the  great 
variety  of  important  subjects  which  must  be  taught,  if  we  would  keep  abreast  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge  or  would  make  our  teaching  in  any  of  them  thorough. 
*  *  *  It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  justice  of  these  views  was  substantially 

recognized  by  the  trustees  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  oftering  to  the  senior  class 
in  our  college  a  limited  option  in  the  selection  of  their  studies.  Two  circumstances 
conspired  to  make  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  at 
that  time,  impracticable.  Both  of  these  had  their  cause  in  the  narrowness  of  our 
accommodations.  *  *  *  These  disadvantages  may  be  removed  in  case  the  old 

building  as  well  as  the  new  continues  to  be  available  for  the  uses  of  the  department 
of  arts.  ^  The  enlargement  which  this  system  ]>ermits  an  institution  to  give 

to  the  extent  of  its  teaching,  as  well  as  to  the  variety  of  its  subjects,  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Harvard  University,  where  it  has  been  very  fully  introduced,  and  where, 
according  to  the  statement  made  some  years  since  in  the  annual  catalogue,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  to  the  student  embrace  about  seven  times  as  much  as  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual  can  accomplish  in  the  space  of  four  years.”  —  (Annual  report  of  the  president 
of  Columbia  College  for  1879.) 

Boston  Univei'siUj. — Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  work  of  the  third  term 
of  the  senior  year  was  made  elective.  Political  economy  (second  term  senior),  geology 
(second  term  junior),  and  chemistry  (first  term  junior)  were  also  changed  from  re¬ 
quired  to  elective  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  biology  (first  term  junior)  was  changed 
from  elective  to  required.  New  electives  in  English  literature  were  introduced  through¬ 
out  the  senior  year. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. —  After  matriculation,  the  student  may  follow  any  one  of 
seven  courses  which  are  antecedent  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  These  courses  are 
all  of  them  so  arranged  as  to  secure  a  liberal  and  not  a  special  education;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  equally  difficult  and  equally  honorable ;  in  them  al!  strict  examina¬ 
tions  are  held,  and  promotion  is  only  secured  by  a  full  compliance  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  requirements. 


RETIRING  ALLOWANCES  FOR  UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS. 

Harvard  University. — Plans  for  a  retiring  allowance  for  university  officers  were  care¬ 
fully  discussed  during  the  year;  and  in  July,  1879,  a  contribution  of  $1,000  toward 
the  pension  fund  was  received  from  Mr.  George  Baty  Blake. 
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GBADUATE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Harvard  University. — The  annual  report  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  Harvard 
University  (1879-’80)  includes  for  the  first  time  a  report  from  the  secretary  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  council  upon  the  “graduate  department  of  Harvard  University.”  The  growth 
of  the  department  is  traced  from  the  residence  of  graduates  for  the  purpose  of  pursu¬ 
ing  advanced  studies  (a  practice  as  old  as  the  college  itself)  through  the  operations  of 
the  scientific  school,  the  system  of  university  lectures,  and  the  institution  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  council,  which  was  organized  in  accordance  with  its  present  regulations  and 
powers  in  1872.  In  that  same  year  the  announcement  made  in  1870-71  that  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  would  not  he  given  in  course  after  the  commencement  in  1872, 
hut  that  an  examination  would  he  held  annually  for  the  award  of  the  same,  was  carried 
into  eftect,  and  the  new  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  (ph,  d.)  and  doctor  of  science 
(s.  D.)  were  adopted.  By  these  successive  acts  the  graduate  department  assumed  a 
distinct  character  as  designed  “to  foster  advanced  study,  and  particularly  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  a  class  of  specialists  and  highly  trained  teachers.” 

In  1877-78  it  was  determined  to  form  a  separate  list  of  such  studies  as  were 
regarded  as  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  more 
of  the  force  of  the  university  into  the  work  of  higher  instruction.  This  list  of  studies 
is  now  prepared  yearly  under  the  auspices  of  the  academic  council.  In  the  catalogue 
of  1879-80  it  comprised  forty-five  courses. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  a.  m.  are  generally  in  attendance  on  college  or  graduate 
courses.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  and  s.  D.  still  do  a  part,  and  in  some 
cases  the  whole,  of  their  work  outside  of  the  regular  courses,  under  the  more  or  less 
frequent  private  advice  and  assistance  of  professors.  There  are  7  fellowships  for  this 
department,  6  for  graduates  of  any  department  of  the  university,  and  1  which  is  not 
restricted  to  graduates. 

Since  the  degrees  of  ph.  d.  and  and  s.  D.  were  instituted  the  former  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  20  persons,  the  latter  upon  6.  Of  this  number  18  are  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  their  specialties  in  responsible  positions,  7  are  still  pursuing  their  studies,  and 
1  is  in  business. —  (Report  of  the  president  for  1879.) 

Felloivship  system  of  Johns  Hoplcins  University. — Like  the  graduate  department  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  the  fellowship  system  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  young  men  who  are  “  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  science  and  lit¬ 
erature  or  determined  to  devote  their  lives  to  special  branches  of  learning  which  lie 
outside  of  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  minister.” 

The  fellows  are  the  recipients  of  an  honorary  stipend  sufficiently  large  to  pay  their 
necessary  expenses,  so  that  they  may  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  study.  The 
number  of  fellows  appointed  prior  to  September  1,  1879,  was  51,  of  whom  20  were  in¬ 
cumbents  for  the  year  1879.  Of  the  31  others,  26  are  engaged  in  their  specialties,  either 
as  teachers  or  experts,  4  are  still  pursuing  their  studies,  and  1  died  without  entering 
upon  his  fellowship.  The  degree  of  ph.  d.  was  conferred  upon  6  persons  June  12,  1879. 

Boston  University,  School  of  All  Sciences. — The  number  of  students  registered  in  this 
school  for  1879  was  37,  of  whom  3  were  young  women.  The  degree  of  a.  m.  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  6  candidates  and  of  ph.  d.  upon  2. 

Tale  College,  Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts. —  Forty-six  students  were  reported 
in  this  department  for  the  year  1878-79 ;  the  degree  of  ph.  d.  was  conferred  upon  3. 

Michigan  University  reports  13  resident  graduates  for  the  year.  The  degree  of  ph.  d. 
was  conferred  upon  1. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  whose  undergraduate  work  is  conducted  under  the  head 
of  a  series  of  schools,  is  giving  increased  attention  to  graduate  studies.  The  aids  and 
appliances,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history, 
have  received  important  additions. 

TABLE  X. — SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
class,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  each  year  from  1870 4;o 
1879,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873, 1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879  include 
the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875, 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Namber  of  institutions  .... 

17 

41 

70 

70 

72 

74 

75 

74 

76 

81 

Number  of  instructors . 

144 

303 

724 

749 

609 

758 

793 

781 

809 

884 

Number  of  students . 

1, 413 

3,  303, 

5,  395 

8,  950 

7,  244 

,fe •: 

7, 157 

7,  614 

8,  559 

13, 153 

10, 919 
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Table  X. — Part  1. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science. 


States. 

Xumber  of  schools. 

Preparatory  depart¬ 
ment. 

Scientific  department. 

Xumber  of  State  scholarships. 

Xumber  of  other  free  scholar¬ 

ships. 

CD 

o 

'o 

Students. 

Corps  of  instruction. 

Students. 

Male. 

Female. 

In  regular  course. 

In  partial  course. 

Xumber  of  graduate 

students. 

1 

2 

104 

8 

173 

2 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

4 

27 

32 

0 

661 

California . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

79 

68 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

15 

5 

1 

28 

146 

9 

22 

27 

3 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

{a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Florida . 

60 

8 

412 

76 

15 

153 

500 

1 

4 

85 

25 

27 

■  285 

53 

10 

1 

2 

90 

29 

7 

65 

10 

1 

1 

49 

21 

15 

205 

2 

7 

1 

12 

207 

1 

6 

40 

7 

97 

300 

Louisiana . 

1 

4 

122 

Maine . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

96 

4 

2 

0 

0 

Maryland . . . . 

1 

12 

0 

6 

73 

12 

0 

M  assacbusetts . 

2 

40 

215 

190 

19 

20 

Michigan . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

183 

42  ' 

7 

0 

0 

Minnesota . . 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Mississippi . 

2 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Q 

5 

Missouri . 

2 

2 

11 

13 

15 

55 

144 

X  ebraska . . 

1 

4 

1 

10 

8 

(a) 

XeTada . 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Rew  TTampsbire  _ . 

1 

4 

14 

0 

12 

22 

Xew  Jersey . 

1 

11 

38 

6 

40 

Xew  York . . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

48 

324 

14 

128 

0 

Xorth  CarnliTia _ 

1 

7 

53 

{a) 

94 

3 

Ohio . -  _ 

1 

7 

c294 

13 

1 

r)Te<Tr»Ti  _ 

1 

1 

(7? 

3 

150 

60 

"P  f»Ti  Ti  sy  1  vn  Ti  1  n. 

1 

4 

10 

58 

IS 

"Rhode  Talnnd  .  _ 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

ia) 

(a) 

46 

Routh  namliTia.  _ 

1 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Tennessee . 

1 

{a) 

(a) 

0 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

275 

0 

Texas  _ .............. _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

248 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont . ^ . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

17 

(a) 

0 

0 

15 

Vir"Tnia . . . . . 

2 

9 

108 

16 

37 

357 

1 

300 

44 

Vy  eat.  VirtiriTiia 

1 

{a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

{a) 

60 

Wisconsin . 

1 

3 

19 

11 

9‘ 

72 

38 

1 

0 

10 

Total . 

45 

55 

dl,  381 

196 

403 

3,  528 

627 

92 

2,  503 

117 

TJ.  S.  Military  Academy - 

1 

49 

256 

U.  S.  Xaval  Academy - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

62 

355 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand  total . 

47 

55  1 

dl,  381 

196 

514 

4, 139 

627 

92 

2,  503 

117 

o  Reported  -witli  classical  department  (Table  IX).  c  Total  number  of  both  sexes  in  all  departments. 

i  College  not  yet  established.  d  Includes  a  number  of  female  students. 
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Table  X. — Part  1. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science — Continued. 


States. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &o. 

Number  of  volumes  in 
general  libraries. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

Number  of  volumes  in 

society  libraries. 

□c  g 

si 

CO 

^  fcJO 
op 

pn:;  P 

"..Ml 

t> 

Amount  of  productive 

funds. 

Income  from  produc¬ 

tive  I'unds. 

Receipts  for  the  last 

year  from  tuition 

lees. 

Receipts  for  the  last 

year  fi-om  State  ap- 

piopiiatiou. 

2,  000 

1,  000 

$75,  000 

$253,  500 

$20,  280 

150 

50 

150,  000 

130,  000 

10,  400 

a$23, 500 

California . 

Q>) 

(b) 

Jb) 

(&) 

(6) 

(b) 

ib) 

ib) 

85 

85 

15,  000 

a25,  000 

5,  000 

clOO,  950 

133,  952 

d28  157 

$15,  850 

(&) 

(6) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

ib) 

110,  806 

9,  585 

e40,  000 

242,  202 

17,  914 

12,  344 

557 

470,  000 

319,  000 

23,  000 

15,  298 

2,  000 

300,  000 

337,  000 

16  850 

1,  439 

6  500 

6,  000 

286 

498,  000 

500,  000 

41,  000 

14,  000 

Kansas . 

3,  000 

60 

300 

90,  000 

259,  426 

18,  089 

0 

12,  500 

85,  000 

165,  000 

9,  900 

700 

14,  000 

278,  400 

19,  488 

Maine . 

3,974 

71 

0 

143,  000 

132,  500 

8,  200 

24 

0 

Maryland  . 

1,  500 

0 

1,  500 

100,  000 

6,  900 

1,  050 

6,  000 

Massachusetts . 

2,  000 

50 

300 

505,771 

344,  000 

22,  417 

46,  802 

0 

Michigan . 

4,000 

403 

500 

264, 134 

264,  813 

18,  536 

0 

21,  040 

Minnesota . 

(&) 

(b) 

(&) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

0 

ib) 

Mississippi  . 

1,  500 

209,  500 

6,  500 

1,  500 

'KTiaQimTi 

1,  678 

152,  960 

5,000 

/4,  550 

1, 187 

7,  500 

K  ebraska . . . 

(6) 

(b) 

25,  000 

8,  000 

Nevada . 

(b) 

(b) 

ib) 

New  Hampshire 

1,  300 

250 

86,  000 

SO,  000 

4,  800 

3,  000 

New  Jersey . 

(&) 

(b) 

(6) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

ib) 

6,  960 

New  Vork  _ 

(&) 

(b) 

(b) 

ff80,  000 

hSO,  500 

(b) 

ib) 

North  Carol  in  a 

1,  500 

50 

(b) 

125,  000 

7,  500 

Ohio  .  _  _ 

1,  500 

500,  000 

542,  414 

32,  890 

3,534 

15,  800 

OrevoTi 

12,  000 

50,  000 

5,  000 

500 

PermsylvaTiia,  . . 

2,  000 

2,  000 

532,  000 

500,  000 

30,  000 

40,  000 

Rhorlft  Tslaofl 

(6) 

(b) 

50,  000 

South  Carolina. 

(5) 

(b) 

10,  000 

5,  000 

Tennessee . 

(6) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

396,  000 

20,  766 

ib) 

0 

Texas . 

800 

800 

100 

225,  000 

209,  000 

14,  280 

4,  960 

15,  000 

Vermont . . 

ih) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

900 

0 

Virginia  . 

2,  300 

57 

321,  031 

380,  732 

22,  984 

100 

10, 329 

"West  Virginia . 

(6) 

(b) 

ib) 

(b) 

(b) 

ib) 

ib) 

ib) 

Wisconsin . 

(6) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

ib)  ’ 

ib) 

ib) 

Total . 

68,  631 

2,  469 

5,950 

4,  780,  846 

6,  048,  745 

424,  986 

76,  546 ' 

232,  427 

TJ.  S.  Military  Acad’y 

27,  472 

345 

208 

e2,  500,  000 

i319,  547 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

20,  878 

692 

0 

1,  286,  490 

0 

0 

0 

it) 

Grand  total.... 

116,  981 

3.  506 

6, 158 

8,  567,  336 

6,  048,  745 

424,  986 

76,  546 

551,974 

a  For  two  years. 

b  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table 
IX). 

c  Value  of  buildings. 

(2  In  ’.ome  from  aU  sources  except  tuition. 


g  Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 
/$3,000  of  this  from  leases  of  lands, 
p  Value  of  apparatus. 
h  Only  a  partial  report. 

%  Congressional  appropriation. 
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Table  X. — Part  2. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  science. 


States. 

Number  of  schools. 

Preparatory  depart¬ 
ment. 

Scientific  department. 

Number  of  State  scholarships. 

Number  of  other  free  schol¬ 

arships. 

Instructors. 

Students. 

' 

Corps  of  instruction. 

Students. 

Male. 

Female. 

In  regular  course. 

© 

£ 

p 

o 

o 

3 

’-5 

u 

P 

Number  of  grad¬ 

uate  students. 

1 

1 

al 

1 

^5 

1 

1 

2\ 

2 

5 

1 

1 

.  6 

1 

4 

4 

2 

40 

26 

lonfi. 

T.miiRiaTia.  ..... 

7 

28 

28 

165 

(&) 

41 

55 

120- 

1,  568 

AT  o  flAf.Tfl 

102 

(&) 

11 

22 

27 

71 

7 

20 

7 

IVTip.hio’nn  _ 

"VTissmiri  _ 

(3 

08) 

8 

1 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

4 

62 

Nf\w  .Teraey . . . 

1 

44 

N AW  V nrb  * _ _ 

14 

Ohio . .' . 

Oregon . . 

(&) 

(h) 

(&) 

11 

1,  775 

20 

177 

Pennsylvania . 

36 

8 

25 

13 

10 

Vermont . . . . 

Virginia  _ _ 

1 

31 

3 

13 

Total . 

34' 

8  j  c367 

307 

4,  000 

102 

15 

20 

97 

States. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Number  of  volumes 
in  general  libraries. 

Increase  in  the  last 
school  year. 

Number  of  volumes 
in  society  libraries. 

Value  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Amount  of  produc¬ 
tive  funds. 

Income  from  pro¬ 
ductive  funds. 

Receipts  fertile  last 
year  from  tuition 
fees. 

Receipts  for  the  last 
year  from  State 
appropriation. 

California . . 

Colorado . 

$10,  000 

$10,  000 

(&) 

Georgia . . 

Indiana . . 

900 

Louisiana . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Missouri . . 

5,  200 

(&) 

100 

ih) 

(&) 

150,  000 
(6) 

100,  000 
3,  000 
350,  000 
2,  000,  000 

$1,  574,  595 

P) 

$79, 110 

(h) 

$4,  510 
ib) 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

New  J  ersey . . . . 

2,  000 
5,  000 
7,  000 

50 

155,  000 
415,  210 
150,  000 

9,  500 
27,  827 
d43,  902 

3,410 
8,  625 
36, 450 

New  York . 

Ohio . . . 

325 

Oregon . 

(6) 

32,  813 
3,  000 
5,  730 

(&) 

1,754 

(&) 

(P) 

625,  000 
3,  000 
355,  000 

(&) 

Pennsylvania . 

32,774 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Total . 

220 

500 

40,  000 

2,  200 

10,  900 

15,  000 

61,  643 

2,449  1  500 

3,  596,  000 

2,  334,  805 

195,  313 

03,  895 

25,  000 

a  Not  yet  organized.  c  Includes  a  number  of  female  students. 

6  Reported  with  classical  department  (Table  IX).  d Includes  receipts  from  other  sources. 
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Table  X,  Part  1,  relates  to  the  colleges  endowed  by  the  national  land  grant.  The 
number  of  these  reporting  was  45;  number  of  instructors,  458;  students  in  regular 
course,  3,528;  in  partial  course,  627 ;  in  graduate  course,  92;  and  in  preparatory  course, 
1,577. 

Table  X,  Part  2,  relates  to  schools  of  science  not  so  endowed.  The  number  of  the^ 
reporting,  not  including  the  National  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  was  34;  number 
of  instructors,  315;  number  of  students  in  regular  course,  4,000;  in  partial  course,  102; 
in  graduate  course,  15 ;  and  in  preparatory  course,  367. 

STATE  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AXD  THE  MECHAXIC  ARTS. 

Bate  of  organization. —  According  to  the  latest  returns  received  in  this  Office  the 
States  effected  the  organization  of  the  institutions  established  under  the  laud  grant 
of  1862  in  the  following  order:  Kansas,  in  1863;  Massachusetts  (Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy),  New  Jersey,  Yermont,  in  1865;  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  in  1866;  Massachu. 
setts  (Agricultural  College),  Minnesota,  West  Virginia,  in  1867;  Illinois,  Maine,  New 
York,  Virginia  (Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute),  in  1868;  California, 
Iowa,  Tennessee,  Rhode  Island,  in  1869;  Delaware,  Missouri  (Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College),  in  1870;  Arkansas,  Missouri  (School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy),  Ne¬ 
braska,  in  1871;  Alabama,  Georgia  (State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts), 
Mississii)pi  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Department  of  Alcorn  University),  Oregon, 
Virginia  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College),  in  1872;  Georgia  (North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College),  Ohio,  in  1873;  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  South  Carolina,  in 
1874;  Texas,  in  1876;  Colorado,  Georgia  (South  Georgia  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College),  in  1879. 

The  schools  in  existence  before  1862  which  received  the  benefit  of  the  act  are  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  (Connecticut),  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Two  are  not  yet  fully  organized,  viz :  Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  Florida. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  (21)  in  the  following  named  States  haVe 
severally  independent  charters  and  are  not  connected  with  State  universities  or  other 
colleges:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  (2),  Michigan,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Texas,  Virginia  (2). 

The  colleges  on  the  foundation  of  the  land  grant  in  these  States  severally  form  de¬ 
partments  of  State  universities  or  colleges:  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia 
(5),  Minnesota,  Mississippi  (2),  Missouri  (2),  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Preparatory  departments. —  Of  the  colleges  included  in  Table  X,  Part  1,  the  following 
report  preparatory  departments : 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  Ala. ;  Arkansas  Industrial 
University,  Fayetteville,  Ala. ;  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. ;  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. ;  North  Georgia  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  (University  of  Georgia),  Dahlonega,  Ga. ;  South  Georgia  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (University  of  Georgia),  Thomasville,  Ga. ;  South¬ 
west  Georgia  Agricultural  College  (University  of  Georgia),  Cuthbert,  Ga.  ;  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  Urbana,  Ill. ;  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Station,  Md. ;  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (University  of  Minnesota),  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Department  of  Alcorn  University,  Rodney,  Miss. ; 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Starkville,  Miss. ; 
Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  (University  of  Missouri),  Rollo,  Mo. ;  the 
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Indnstria.!  College  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (University  of  Nevada),  Elko,  Nev. ;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. ;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. ;  Claflin  University  and  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  University  of  Tennessee  and  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg, 
Ya. ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  ;  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  College  of  Arts  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin),  Madison,  Wis. 

The  following  have  no  preparatory  department : 

Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Mining,  Engineering,  Chemistry  (University  of 
California),  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. ;  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  Maine  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  Me.  ;  Massachusetts  Agricult¬ 
ural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  (Dartmouth  College),  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  Rutgers 
Scientific  School  (Rutgers  College),  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
Architecture,  Chemistry,  Mechanic  Arts,  &c.  (Cornell  University),  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Ag- 
ricnltural  and  Mechanical  College  (University  of  North  Carolina),  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ; 
Agricultural  and  Scientific  Department  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Tex. ;  University  of  Vermont 
and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Preparatory  courses. —  By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  1,577  students,  or 
about  27  per  cent,  of  the  number  reported  in  Part  1,  and  367,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  reported  in  Part  2,  are  in  the  preparatory  departments.  An  examination  of  the 
studies  pursued  in  these  departments  shows  that  they  are  not  intended  to  pro  vide  special 
preliminary  courses  required  by  the  subsequent  collegiate  courses,  but  are  necessitated 
by  the  low  attainments  of  candidates  in  the  ordinary  elementary  branches.  The  case 
is  plainly  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  “To  meet  an  urgent 
demand,”  says  the  report,  “the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  consented 
to  provide  temporarily  for  teaching  the  preparatory  studies  lying  between  the  com¬ 
mon  school  studies  and  the  proper  college  studies.  The  high  schools  of  the  State  are 
already  doing  such  excellent  work  and  are  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
decided  that  this  preliminary  work  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  university  entirely 
after  June,  1881.” 

Standard  of  admission. — The  requirements  for  admission,  especially  to  such  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  as  do  not  include  a  classical  course,  must  in  general  be  called  very  moderate, 
a  condition  which  in  the  case  of  the  colleges  included  in  Part  1  seems  to  have  been 
necessary,  in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  class  of  students 
for  whose  benefit  the  grant  was  originally  made.  The  only  special  tendency  to  be  ob¬ 
served  either  in  the  preparatory  courses  or  in  the  standards  of  admission  is  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Latin  and  Greek  or  the  substitution  of  French  and  German  in  the  place  of  Greek 
and  in  a  few  instances  an  extension  of  the  requirements  in  mathematics  for  students 
entering  upon  the  scientific  or  technical  courses.  This  practice  implies  the  conviction 
that  primary  and  secondary  instruction  should  be  the  same  for  all  classes  of  students, 
which,  as  indicated  by  the  following  statement,  prepared  from  the  most  trustworthy 
information,  is  also  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Europe. 

In  all  European  countries  the  higher  technical  schools  require  a  classical  and  scientific 
training  (general  culture)  from  every  candidate.  This  general  culture  is  acquired  in 
the  secondary  schools,  the  course  of  which  lasts  nine  years  in  German  speaking  coun¬ 
tries  and  from  six  to  seven  years  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
In  Germany  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  Realschulen  pass  to  the  polytechnic 
or  other  higher  technical  schools,  while  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasien 
pass  to  the  university.  The  leading  German  educators  hold  that  the  graduates  of  the 
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Gymnasien  get  along  better  in  the  technical  schools  than  those  of  the  Realschulen. 
German  educators  almost  unanimously  condemn  the  introduction  of  industrial  branches 
or  practical  work  of  any  kind  into  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Funds. — The  funds  of  the  colleges  reported  in  Table  X,  Part  1,  are  derived  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  grant  and  from  State,  county,  and  municipal  appropriations. 

The  amount  of  moneys  received  from  State  appropriations  by  thirty-three  of  the 
colleges  since  the  dates  of  their  organization  is  $4,325,053.  The  amount  received  by 
thirty-seven  from  sales  of  United  States  land  scrip  is  $6,862,405.  Twenty-seven  insti¬ 
tutions,  which  state  the  amount  from  both  sources,  received  from  the  former  $3,758,971, 
and  from  the  latter  $5,154,737. 

The  colleges  differ  materially  in  the  present  amount  of  productive  funds.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  liberal  State  or  other  appropriations  and  the  individual  benefac¬ 
tions  made  to  the  institutions  and  in  part  to  the  different  amounts  realized  by  the  several 
States  from  the  original  land  grant.  The  latter  condition  is  fully  explained  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (chairman,  Hon.  James  Monroe),  who  were 
instructed  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  February  2,  1874, 
“to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  management  of  the  agricultural  and  other  colleges 
which  have  received  grants  from  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.” 

In  the  report  of  that  committee  it  is  stated  that  the  sums  received  from  sales  under 
the  grant  varieff  from  41^  cents  an  .acre,  the  price  for  which  the  State  of  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  sold  its  scrip,  to  $5.62  an  acre,  the  amount  received  for  a  portion  of  its  lands  by 
Minnesota. 

The  causes  of  this  great  diversity  are  stated  in  the  report  substantially  as  follows : 
Those  States  which  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  could  locate  lands  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  midst,  were  able  to  select  the  most  desirable  tracts  and  hold  them  for  a 
rise  in  value.  They  could  lease  the  lands  for  a  term  of  years  or  sell  upon  long  time, 
with,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  exemption  from  taxation  as  an  additional  inducement 
to  the  purchaser.  Still  further  privileges  in  locating  lands  were  conferred  upon  some 
States  of  this  class,  especially  upon  California  and  Nevada.  These  States  received 
the  best  prices  for  their  lands. 

As  regards  the  States  which  received  only  land  scrip,  the  relative  time  of  sale  was 
the  question  of  importance.  Those  which  first  put  their  scrip  upon  the  market  not 
only  felt  the  disadvantage  of  all  the  restrictions  upon  the  location  of  lands  imposed 
by  the  act,  but  suffered  also  from  the  competition  of  brokers  and  an  overstocked 
market. 

At  a  later  period,  and  chiefly  through  the  energetic  management  of  Ezra  Cornell,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  the  sale  of  scrip  was  brought  under  the  control  of  a  single  system  of 
agencies,  characterized  by  unity,  method,  prudence,  and  sagacity.  The  value  of  the 
scrip  was  thus  enhanced,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  for  the 
education  of  the  XJeople. 

By  the  act  of  July  1,  1870,  existing  restrictions  were  greatly  modified,  and  all  the 
States  which  have  sold  their  scrip  since  that  date  have  felt  the  benefit  of  more  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  It  is  thus  easy  to  explain  why  the  Southern  States  generally  re¬ 
ceived  better  prices  for  their  scrip  than  the  Northern.  The  Southern  States  did  not 
receive  their  scrip  until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war,  which  delay  brought 
forward  their  negotiations  for  sale  to  a  time  when  prices  had  advanced. 

With  the  single  excex)tion  of  Delaware,  the  States  which  received  the  largest  sums 
for  their  scrip  were,  in  their  order,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

The  act  under  which  grants  of  land  were  made  to  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  these 
colleges  declai'es  that  all  moneys  deriyed  from  the  sale  of  land  or  land  scrip  “  shall 
be  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks 
yielding  not  less  than  5  per  centum  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks.”  From 
the  report  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  States  fulfilled  the  obligation  thus  im~ 
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posed  by  securing  sound  and  judicious  investments,  such  as  “  cannot  reasonably  be 
questioned.”  With  reference  to  certain  States,  the  report  says : 

The  committee  would  very  imperfectly  discharge  their  duty  if  they  did  not  call 
attention  to  another  class  of  States,  smaller  in  number,  in  which,  although  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  laid  before  us  of  fraud  or  personal  corruption,  the  investment  made  is 
such,  as  regards  security,  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  proper  subject  of  criticism.  These 
States  generally  exchanged  the  educational  fond  for  State  bonds,  a  mode  of  invest¬ 
ment  which  is  among  the  safest  in  States  where  settled  order  and  sound  financial 
principles  are  estabjished,  but  which  may  prove  to  be  among  the  most  hazardous  in 
communities  passing  through  the  condition  known  to  us  as  reconstruction. 

Sources  of  income. — The  income  of  the  colleges  is  derived  from  interest  on  invested 
funds,  augmented  in  some  instances  by  annual  State  appropriation  or  State  tax,  and 
from  tuition  fees.  The  latter  source  represents  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  income, 
excepting  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Scholarships. — The  colleges  formed  under  the  grant  report  1,478  more  State  scholar¬ 
ships  than  in  1878.  Of  this  increase  635  are  additional  scholarships  created  in  institu¬ 
tions  which  reported  last  year,  543  were  reported  elsewhere,  and  300  were  not  reported. 
The  number  of  other  ffiee  scholarships  reported  is  50  less  than  last  year,  a  difference 
which  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  80  annual  scholarships  reported  last  year  from 
Massachusetts. 

Relation  of  the  colleges  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. — The  colleges  are  apparently 
fulfilling,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  former  time,  that  provision  of  the  act  which 
declares  that  “the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.”  In  all  the  institutions  prominence 
is  given  to  the  branches  which  would  probably  be  admitted  to  comprise  a  liberal  and 
practical  education  in  the  arts  specified,  viz,  the  vernacular  and  its  literature,  draw¬ 
ing,  mathematics,  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  physics,  natural  history,  geology,  botany, 
experimental  chemistry  (both  organic  and  inorganic),  engineering  and  surveying  (in 
some  cases  especially  as  related  to  irrigation  and  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands),  and 
political,  rural,  and  domestic  economy.  Endeavors  are  made,  at  least  in  the  wealthier 
colleges,  to  attract  to  these  departments  professors  of  established  reputation.  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  colleges  report  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  among 
their  appliances;  museums  of  technology  and  natural  history  are  multiplying,  and 
above  forty  experimental  farms,  stations,  and  gardens  are  in  operation.  The  experi¬ 
mental  work  conducted  by  means  of  the  farms,  &c.,  includes  tests  of  soils,  fertilizers, 
cereals,  fruits,  the  care  of  stock,  the  culture  of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  of  hedges  and 
flowering  plants,  the  care  of  bees  and  poultry,  an/i  dairy  management.  In  addition 
to  the  immediate  advantage  of  this  practical  work  to  the  students,  the  results,  as  com¬ 
municated  through  farmers’  institutes  and  general  and  special  reports,  are  found  to 
be  of  great  service  to  all  engaged  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  &c. 

Departments  of  mechanic  arts. — Ten  of  the  colleges  report  workshops  and  four  printing 
offices  among  their  resources.  The  department  of  mechanic  arts  is  very  fully  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  reports  of  Cornell,  Purdue,  and  Illinois  Industrial  Universities  and  of 
the  colleges  in  the  non-agricultural  States,  in  which  necessarily  the  chief  demand  is 
for  the  training  required  in  technical  pursuits  and  professions  other  than  those  per¬ 
taining  to  agriculture. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Cornell  University  will  suffice  to  show  how 
the  workshops  are  organized  and  conducted  in  the  more  advanced  institutions : 

The  machine  shop  is  to  be  conducted  wholly  as  a  means  of  instruction,  and  each 
student  in  the  department  will  be  required  to  devote  at  least  two  hours  per  day  to 
work  in  the  shop  ;  so  that  he  will  not  only  get  theory  and  practice  combined,  but  he 
will  also  have  opportunities  to  construct  and  use  tools  of  the  greatest  precision.  Each 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  design  and  construct  some  machine  or  piece  of  apparatus,  or  conduct  a  series 
of  experiments,  approved  by  the  department,  such  as  xjromise  to  be  of  public  utility. 
While  the  university  does  not  propose  to  remunerate  students  for  their  labor  or  guar- 
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antee  any  return  except  instruction,  advanced  students  vrill  be  allowed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  make  tools  or  small  articles  for  themselves.  But  in  all  cases  they  must 
work  from  approved  plans  and  by  the  consent  of  the  director  of  the  shop.  Materials 
wasted  or  tools  injured  will  be  charged  to  the  student  wasting  or  injuring  them. 

The  instruction  in  shop  practice  embraces  work  requiring  the  use  of  all  hand  tools 
and  the  machines  employed  in  the  ordinary  machine  shops.  The  work  consists  in  the 
production  of  standard  tools  of  the  highest  excellence  and  the  building  of  machines 
from  original  designs.  With  the  exception  of  the  standard  surface  plates,  gauges,  &c., 
which  are  only  produced  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of  flat,  straight,  square,  and 
round,  together  with  the  correct  methods  of  producing  them,  there  is  no  one  thing  or 
class  of  things  manufactured.  The  work  is  always  ebanging,  and  the  relative  kinds 
of  work  are  proportional  to  that  required  in  the  production  of  new  machinery.  By 
this  method  it  is  believed  that  the  students  will  learn  not  only  the  use  of  tools,  but 
acquire  experience  also  in  the  development  of  new  designs. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  receives  a  third  of  the  annual  income  of 
the  land  grant  fund  for  the  State  and  in  addition  has  property  amounting  to  upwards 
of  $400,000.  The  income  from  its  invested  funds  is  largely  increased  by  the  tuition  fees 
of  the  scholars,  which  are  $-200  a  year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  the  president  and  fifteen  professors,  and  there  are  eighteen 
additional  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants.  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures 
and  recitations  and  by  practical  exercises  in  the  fields,  the  laboratories,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  rooms.  Text  books  are  used  in  many  but  not  in  all  of  the  departments;  practi. 
cal  instruction  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  construction  and  in  the  typical  oper¬ 
ations  concerned  in  the  arts  is  considered  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  theoretical 
treatment  of  professional  subjects. 

The  institution  otfers  ten  regular  courses,  five  of  which  are  of  a  distinctly  professional 
character.  Each  of  these  courses  extends  through  four  years,  and  for  proficiency  in 
any  one  of  them  the  degree  of  s.  B.  is  conferred.  Advanced  courses  may  be  pursued 
leading  to  the  degree  of  s.  d. 

In  addition,  a  school  of  mechanic  arts,  in  which  special  prominence  is  given  to 
manual  instruction,  has  been  established  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  industrial 
pursuits  rather  than  to  become  scientific  engineers. 

The  school  is  designed  to  afford  such  students  as  have  completed  the  ordinary  gram¬ 
mar  school  course  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  elementary  scientific  and  literary 
studies,  together  with  mechanical  drawing,  while  receiving  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  typical  tools  for  working  iron  and  wood. 

The  shop  work  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  designed  at  the  Imperial  Technical  Schoo^ 
of  Moscow,  Russia,  and  carried  out  there  with  gratifying  results.  Its  exact  and  sys¬ 
tematic  method  affords  the  direct  advantages  of  training  the  hand  and  eye  for  accu¬ 
rate  and  efficient  service  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time,  and  the  instruction  in  the 
use  of  tools  and  materials  has  also  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  intellectual  development. 
The  shop  courses  of  the  school  are  as  follows:  First  year:  (1)  carpentry  and  joinery, 
(2)  wood  turning,  (3)  pattern  making,  (4)  foundry  work;  second  year:  (1)  iron  forg¬ 
ing,  (2)  vise  work,  (3)  machine  tool  work. 

Applicants  for  the  regular  course  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  composition. 
The  tuition  is  $150  a  year,  with  no  extra  charge  for  the  use  of  tools  or  materials  used 
in  the  regular  exercises. 

In  presenting  Iheir  thirteenth  annual  report,  the  governing  board  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  call  special  attention  to  the  relation  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  While  asserting  that  “principles,  not  practice,  must  be  ever  the 
leading  object”  of  the  school,  and  that  “skilled  engineers  are  not  and  cannot  be  made 
to  order  in  any  school,”  the  board  maintain  “that  the  student  has  a  right  to  expect 
something  more  than  a  mere  theoretical  training,  however  thorough,  as  the  result  of 
five  years  of  earnest  labor.  He  has  a  right  to  expect  that  upon  graduation  he  shall 
have  a  useful,  practical  knowledge  of  professional  details  of  such  an  extent  as  shall 
render  his  services  immediately  and  directly  valuable  and  furnish  him  with  at  least 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  with  immediate  employment.  *  *  *  The  manufact- 
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arer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  may  employ  such  a  graduate  of  a  technical  institution 
has  in  turn  a  right  to  expect  that  his  services  shall  he  at  least  worth  his  pay  while  he 
is  acquiring  in  the  shop  those  practical  details  which  are  necessary  to  supplement  and 
complete  his  course.” 

The  many  perplexing  conditions  involved  in  the  endeavor  to  render  the  graduate  of 
the  schools  “commercially  valuable”  are  dwelt  upon  in  this  report,  as  they  had  also 
been  in  the  address  upon  the  “Inadequate  union  of  engineering  science  and  art,” 
delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  by  A.  L.  Holley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association : 

The  recent  graduate,  when  he  enters  works,  cannot  for  a  long  time  recognize  in  the 
whirl  and  heat  of  practice  the  course  and  movement  of  those  forces  about  which  his 
abstract  knowledge  may  be  profound ;  the  youngest  apprentices  are  more  useful  than 
himself.  The  manufacturer,  moreover,  is  inclined  to  ex^ject  too  much  from  the  gradu¬ 
ate,  and  to  put  him  at  once,  on  the  mere  recommendation  of  his  diploma  and  the  school 
which  conferred  it,  at  work  for  which  he  is  unfit,  and,  upon  the  natural  failure  of  the 
young  man  to  meet  these  expectations,  to  depreciate  and  undervalue  the  worth  of  the 
special  preparation  acquired  in  the  schools.  Perhaps  this  experience  has  had  chief 
influence  in  the  development  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  which  workshop  and  labo¬ 
ratory  practice  is  given  simultaneously  with  theoretical  training,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  course  pursued  in  many  of  our  technical  schools.  Professor  R.  H.  Thurston, 
who  presides  over  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  says  with  reference  to  this  combination  of  theoretical,  empirical,  and 
practical  instruction :  ‘  ‘  Several  years  must  elapse  before  the  real  value  of  a  method  which 
aspires  to  make  young  men  cajjable  of  going  from  the  college  into  business  and  soon 
becoming  efficient  aids  to  older  practitioners  can  be  fully  jud^ged.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  originally  allowed  myself  five  years  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  for  my  own 
interest  to  continue  in  a  work  which  then  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  noblest  enterprises 
in  which  a  member  of  the  profession  could  engage,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  feel  less 
faith  than  I  had  at  first  in  its  success,  and  have  not  lost  any  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  I  took  upon  myself  that  task.” 

Belation  of  general  culture  to  teclmicul  education. — The  address  of  President  A.  L. 
Holley  also  contains  one  emphatic  utterance  which  deserves  the  especial  attention  of 
parents  and  educators.  “It  is  useless,”  he  says,  “to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  want, 
not  of  high  scholarship,  but  of  liberal  and  general  education,  is  to-day  the  greatest  of 
all  the  embarrassments  which  the  majority  of  engineering  experts  and  managers  en¬ 
counter.  At  the  present  day,  the  high  school  systems  founded  by  States  and  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  bring  such  aii  education  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  it  seems 
of  the  first  importance  to  promote,  if  not  almost  to  create,  a  public  opinion  that  liberal 
and  general  culture  is  as  high  an  element  of  success  in  engineering  as  it  is  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  or  calling.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  address  and  the  joint  discussion  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  the  idea 
was  repeated  by  men  of  large  experience  in  the  demands  of  the  profession.  Dr.  R.  W. 
Raymond  said: 

The  more  one  observes  the  careers  of  men  about  him  and  the  more  one  wrestles  with 
difficulties  of  one’s  own,  the  more  profound  becomes  the  conviction  that  a  young  man 
makes  a  great  mistake  who,  because  he  is  going  to  take  a  technical  education  in  engi¬ 
neering,  deliberately  decides  that  he  will  not  have  any  general  culture  to  begin  on. 
*  *  *  And,  again,  I  may  say  that  the  parents  in  this  country,  as  a  class,  are  just 
the  other  way.  *  *  *  Parents  are  all  the  time  pulling  their  sons  out  of  college 

because  they  are  going  into  some  special  line.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  fathers  is 
exactly  contrary  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  experts. 

Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  president  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  said : 

I  caunot  but  indorse  the  advice  to  secure  for  our  boys  in  their  education  as  broad  a 
foundation  to  stand  upon  as  possible.  I  am  sure  this  cannot  be  done  by  sending  them 
to  a  public  school  only ;  they  should  have  some  college  education ;  colleges  properly 
organized  will  grow  into  favor  as  training  schools  for  engineers.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  ordinary  university  course  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  the  best,  but  even  this  has  its 
advantages,  provided  the  young  man  can  spare  time  enough  before  entering  upon  his 
life  work  to  obtain  some  scientific  training  besides.  I  really  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  our  young  men  to  go  through  a  thorough  collegiate  course  and  then  take 
something  of  a  scientific  course.  But  the  end  seems  to  be  more  fully  met  by  estab¬ 
lishing  in  all  our  universities  scientific  schools. 
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Such  judgments,  founded  upon  experience,  supply  to  the  institutions  reported  in  Table 
X  the  motive  for  regulating  their  admission  requirements  by  the  standards  maintained 
in  other  colleges. 

Admission  of  women. — Women  are  admitted  to  the  following  colleges  endowed  under 
the  act  of  1862 :  State  Industrial  University  of  Arkansas  (the  president  thinks  a 
special  course  desirable  for  women) ;  University  of  California ;  State  Agricultural 
College,  Colorado  (prescribed  course  modified  to  meet  wants  of  women) ;  Delaware 
College,  Delaware  (literary  course  specially  provided  for  women) ;  Illinois  Industrial 
University  (women  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses,  in  addition  a  special  course  in 
domestic  science  provided  for  them);  Purdue  University,  Indiana;  State  Agricult¬ 
ural  College,  Iowa  (“ladies’  scientific  course  and  practical  course  in  domestic  sci¬ 
ence”);  State  Agricultural  College,  Kansas;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Kentucky;  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture;  State  Agricultural  College,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  State  Agricultural  College,  Michigan;  University  of  Minnesota,  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy ;  University 
of  Missouri;  Industrial  College  of  University  of  Nebraska;  Ohio  State  University; 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Corvallis,  Oreg. ; 
Pennsylvania  State  College ;  State  College  of  Agriculture,  South  Carolina ;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult¬ 
ural  Institute,  Virginia;  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  present  biological  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was 
instituted  with  special  reference  to  the  instruction  of  women,  it  being  built  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  woman’s  chemical  laboratory  of  the  institute  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Woman’s  Educational  Association  of  Boston.  Many  women  who  desired  to  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  botany  or  zoology  by  the  newer  methods  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  facilities  here  offered;  others  who  were  not  intending  to  teach  have 
found  the  laboratory  work  to  be  the  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of  natural  history. 
It  is  believed  that  the  instruction  afforded  has  done  much  towards  showing  what  may 
be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  philosophical  study  of  organic  nature. 
Some  of  the  women  studying  here  have  been  special  students  of  biology,  and  others 
have  taken  this  subject  in  connection  with  chemistry  and  other  branches.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  such  that  one  may  use  the  laboratory  at  such  times  as  best  suits  her 
own  convenience,  and  thus  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  teaching  or  otherwise 
may  employ  a  portion  of  their  time  in  practical  study. 

Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Alabama;  ShefiSeld  Sci¬ 
entific  School ;  State  Agricultural  College,  Maryland;  State  Agricultural  »nd  Mechani¬ 
cal  College,  Mississippi;  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Aits,  New  Hampshire ; 
University  of  North  Carolina ;  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Texas.  In 
the  remaining  colleges  enumerated  in  the  table  the  question  of  the  admission  of  women 
seems  to  be  still  an  open  one. 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  NOT  ENDOWED  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  LAND  GRANT. 

Table  X,  Part  2,  embraces  the  oldest  schools  of  science  in  our  country  and  also  some 
of  the  most  richly  endowed.  By  reference  to  the  appendix  (Table  X,  Part  2),  it  will 
be  seen  that  20  of  these  are  departments  of  universities  or  colleges  and  14  schools 
having  independent  charters. 

Agriculture  is  made  a  specialty  in  the  Bussey  Institution,  Harvard  University.  The 
greater  number  of  the  remaining  institutions  correspond  in  their  courses  of  study  and 
general  purposes  with  the  departments  of  mechanic  arts  already  described  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  institutions  enumerated  in  Part  1.  A  few  are  characterized  by  distinc¬ 
tive  features. 

The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. — The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  old¬ 
est  of  all  our  scientific  schools,  in  its  earlier  years  developed  a  decided  tendency 
toward  natural  science  under  the  direction  of  Amos  Eaton,  a  distinguished  naturalist. 
Later  it  was  reorganized  as  a  special  school  of  architecture  and  engineering,  and,  at 
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present,  all  its  resources  are  concentrated  upon  the  course  in  civil  engineering.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  by  reference  to  the  catalogue,  that  the  expression  civil  engineering 
is  used  in  its  most  extended  sense,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects,  steam 
engineering  and  mining  engineering,  while  the  wants  of  students  in  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering  have  not  been  overlooked  in  the  provision  for  instruction  and  practice.  The 
course  of  study  submitted  is  not  so  completely  specialized  as  the  courses  in  a  few  other 
institutions,  but  it  presents  in  a  very  intelligible  form  the  notion  of  what  constitutes 
a  professional  course  for  a  civil  engineer,  and  is  also  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
courses  in  civil  engineering  in  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Carlsruhe  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
though  the  courses  iu  the  latter  schools  are  more  extended  and  the  standards  of  admis¬ 
sion  higher.  The  degree  of  civil  engineer  is  conferred  upon  all  graduates  of  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.^ 

School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College. — The  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  is  not 
confined,  as  the  name  might  imxfiy,  to  mining  engineering.  It  offers  to  students  the 
means  of  acqTiiriug  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  those  branches  of  science  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  ujjon  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Candidates  for 
admission  must  pass  examinations  iu  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  (5  books),  French, 
and  German  (grammar  and  easy  translations).  The  course  of  instruction  occupies  four 
years.  Those  who  complete  it  receive  the  degree  of  engineer  of  mines,  civil  engineer, 
or  bachelor  of  jjhilosophy. 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. — The  Institute  is  a  school  of  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  of  a  high  educational  order.  It  is  esx)ecially  distinguished  by  the  extensive  col¬ 
lections  in  its  several  laboratories  and  cabinets.  The  mechanical  laboratory,  founded 
in  1875,  has  proved  a  most  valuable  adjunct.  The  records  of  the  laboratory  work  are 
carefully  preserved,  and  include  a  vast  amount  of  data  and  information  a-ccessible  to 
all  students.  The  latest  published  estimate  of  the  exx^erimental  work  done  in  this 
laboratory  is  for  the  year  1877.  It  rejDresented  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,  and  included 
investigations  of  the  strength  of  building  materials  and  metals,  of  the  value  of  lubri¬ 
cants,  the  composition  of  various  commercial  materials,  test  trials  of  steam  boilers, 
and  various  special  investigations  of  both  public  and  private  work.  Some  idea  of 


1  The  following  is  the  four  years’  course  in  civil  engineering : 

Division  D,  first  year. — Mathematics:  "Wells’s university  algebra  (Greenleaf’s  series) ;  Davies’  Legen¬ 
dre’s  geometry;  Greenleaf’s  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables. 
Descriptive  geometry:  Warren’s  elementary  plane  problems— plates ;  Warren’s  elementary  projec¬ 
tions — theory  and  plates.  Stereotomv:  Warren’s  drafting  instruments  and  operations — theory  and 
plates.  Physics:  Atkinson’s Ganot’s  Elementary  Physics  to  acoustics.  French  language :  Fasquelle’s 
French  grammar.  English  language :  Hart's  English  composition  and  rhetoric.  Geodesy:  Gillespie’s 
chain  and  compass  surveying — theory  and  practice ;  farm  surveying — practice.  Topographical  draw¬ 
ing:  Elementary  drawing;  topographical  plans.  Free  hand  drawing :  Elementary  practice. 

Division  C,  second  year. —  Mathematics:  Analytic  geometry  Descriptive  geometry :  General  ortho¬ 
graphic  projections — theory  and  plates.  Stereotomy:  Bridge  drawing ;  shades  and  shadows — theory 
and  plates;  linear  perspective — theory  and  plates.  Chemistry:  Inorg.anic  chemistry.  Physics:  Ther- 
motics;  acoustics;  optics.  Natural  history:  Botany.  French  lan,guage:  Syntax 'of  grammar,,  with 
exercises  and  writing  from  dictation;  translation  of  scientific  works;  epistcdary  correspondence  and 
conversation.  English  language :  Composition;  elements  of  criticism.  Geodesy:  Plane  table  survey¬ 
ing— theory  and  practice;  adjustment  and  use  of  field  instruments — theory  and  practice;  trigono¬ 
metrical  and  topographical  surveying — theorj  ;  trigonometrical  surveying  and  levelling — practice; 
mine  surveying — theory.  Topographical  drawing:  Map  of  farm  survey;  colored  topography — plates. 
Free  hand  drawing:  Sketches  of  tools,  of  the  components  of  machines,  of  bridges  and  other  structures. 

Division  B,  third  year. — Mathematics:  Differential  calculus ;  integral  calculus.  Astronomy:  Descrip¬ 
tive  astronomy.  Eational  mechanics :  Mechanics  of  solids;  mechanics  of  fluids;  mechanical  problems. 
Stereotomy:  Machine  construction  and  drawing — theory  and  plates.  Physics:  Electricity;  magnet¬ 
ism.  Natural  history :  Mineralogy  and  lithology ;  descriptive  geology ;  technical  geology.  Chemistry: 
Qualitative  analysis  ;  blowpipe  analysis ;  determinative  mineralogy  ;  technical  chemistry.  Geodesy : 
Hydrographical,  topographical,  and  town  surveying — practice.  Topographical  drawing :  Contour  map ; 
map  ot  hydrographical  survey. 

Division  AJourth  year.  —  Astronomy:  Spherical  and  practical  astronomy.  Physics:  Thermody¬ 
namics;  electrodynamics.  Physical  mechanics :  Mechanics  of  solids:  friction,  strength  of  materials; 
mechanics  of  fluids:  practical  hydraulics,  practical  pneumatics.  Machines:  General  theory  of  ma¬ 
chines;  description  of  machines;  theory  of  prime  movers:  steam  engines,  air  engines,  electro-mag¬ 
netic  engines,  hydraulic  motors,  wind  motors;  construction  and  location  of  machines;  designs  for 
and  reviews  of  special  machines;  measurement  and  estimate  of  power;  weir  and  other  measurements 
of  the  flow  of  water.  Constructions:  Equilibrium  and  stability  of  structures:  revetement  walls, 
reservoirs,  roofs,  arches,  girder  bridges,  suspension  bridges;  designs  for  and  reviews  of  special 
structures,  Stereotomy:  Stone  cutting — theory  and  plates.  Geodesy:  Higher  geodesy ;  projection 
of  maps  — theory;  lino'  surveying:  road  surveys,  staking  out  for  constructions.  Eoad  engineering: 
Common  roads; 'railroads;  canals;  tunnels.  The  steam  engine:  lectures;  indicating  and  estimating 
the  power  of  steam  engines;  duty  tests  of  waterworks  pumping  machinery'.  Metallurgy:  General  met¬ 
allurgy,  iron  metallurgy.  Natural  history:  Physical  geography.  Topographical  drawing:  Plans, pro¬ 
files,  and  sections  of  railroad  surveys.  Law:  Law  of  contracts. 
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what  tFe  institution  has  accomplislied  for  the  general  progress  of  science  may  he 
formed  by  an  examination  of  the  list  of  papers  published  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty  during  the  eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  institute.  Upwards  of  250 
papers  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of  1879.  These  embodied  the  results  of  original 
investigation  and  extended  research,  and  were  published  in  leading  scientific  journals 
of  America,  England,  France,  or  Germany. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science. —  My  report  for  1878  contained  a 
full  account  of  the  endowment,  purpose,  and  general  conduct  of  the  Worcester  County 
Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science.  “The  theory  of  the  institute,”  says  Prof.  C.  O. 
Thompson,  the  principal,  “is  that  boys  who  have  the  best  training  afforded  by  our 
common  schools  may  enter  not  younger  than  sixteen  upon  a  course  of  study  which 
shall  give  them  a  good  education  based  upon  the  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and 
physical  sciences,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  some  form  of  handicraft  or  industrial  art 
as  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  immediately  after  graduating.  ^  *  The 

course  of  study  for  all  students  proceeds  for  forty-two  weeks  in  a  year,  for  three  years, 
in  mathematics,  through  geometry,  general  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  the  calculus, 
and  blends  with  the  course  in  physics  and  elementary  mechanics  the  careful  reading 
of  Rankine’s  Applied  Mechanics.  Synchronous  with  this  is  a  course  of  free  hand 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  x>liysics  and  chemistry,  and  language,  English  and 
either  French  or  German.  Ten  hours  a  week  (from  September  to  July),  and  eight 
hours  a  day  for  the  month  of  July,  each  student  practices,  according  as  he  is  to  be  a 
mechanic,  a  civil  engineer,  a  chemist,  or  a  designer,  in  the  workshop,  the  field,  the 
laboratory,  or  the  drawing  room.”  The  last  named  forms  of  practice  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  same  elsewhere.  The  work  of  the  mechanics’  course  is  done  in 
the  Washburn  machine  shoj),  which  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment.  Students  are  here  trained  by  the  most  expert  mechanics  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  possible  tools  and  machinery.  The  principle  that  “  construction  must 
vitalize  and  guide  all  instruction  in  practical  mechanism”  is  never  lost  sight  of;  the 
synthetic  method  is  xiursued,  every  piece  of  work  done  by  a  boy  in  the  shop  being 
made  with  reference  to  some  whole  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  part. 

It  is  believed  that  a  graduate  of  the  school  will  be  prepared  to  compete  with  the 
apprentice  who  has  worked  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  apprenticeship  three 
full  years  —  a  belief  which  receives  confirmation  by  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
nine  classes  already  graduated,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  these  young  men  having 
secured  employment  in  positions  for  which  their  training  especially  prepared  them. 

The  Cooper  Union  Free  Night  Schools  of  Science. — These  afford  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  intelligent  application  of  a  great  charity.  Their  purpose  is  the  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  laboring  classes,  which  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  a  free  library 
and  reading  room,  free  lectures,  and  two  classes  of  schools,  tdz,  the  Evening  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art  and  the  Art  School  for  Women.  The  course  of  study  in  the  former 
embraces  the  ordinary  English  branches,  with  advanced  courses  in  mathematics,  me¬ 
chanics,  physics,  literature,  and  rhetoric.  The  art  department  of  the  evening  schools 
embraces  instruction  in  all  branches  of  drawing,  v"iz,  freehand,  architectural,  mechan¬ 
ical,  and  drawing  from  cast ;  also,  industrial  drawing  and  design  and  modelling  in 
clay.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  scientific  classes,  but  not  to  the  art  classes,  a  spe¬ 
cial  school  of  art  being  maintained  for  them.  The  latter  is  divided  into  five  depart¬ 
ments,  drawing,  painting,  photography,  wood  engraving,  and  normal  teaching. 

In  both  of  the  art  schools  the  training  is  constantly  directed  to  the  j^reparation  of 
the  pupils  for  those  employments  in  which  the  arts  of  design  and  drawing  are  the 
principal  or  accessory  occupations  ;  2,820  pupils  were  registered  the  present  year  in 
the  Evening  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  of  whom  2,707  were  engaged  during  the  day 
in  various  trades  and  occupations.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  their  industrial  life, 
but  few  of  the  pupils  can  remain  long  enough  in  the  institution  to  complete  the  whole 
course  and  receive  the  diploma  and  medal  of  the  Cooper  Union.  Certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  are  awarded  to  those  who  pass  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  class ;  634  such  certificates  were  awarded  in  1879. 
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The  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  free  morning  classes  of  the  Woman’s  Art  School 
was  255,  and  to  the  engraving  class  for  women,  37.  In  the  art  school  the  earnings  for 
the  year  were  |9, 525.75,  and  in  the  engraving  class,  $1,820.59.  All  money  earned  in 
the  schools  belongs  to  the  pupils,  and  a  number  are  thus  enabled  to  support  them¬ 
selves  while  studying. 

The  subsequent  career  of  the  graduates  is  followed  with  constant  interest,  and  the 
facts  thus  brought  to  light  afford  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  practical  results 
of  the  instruction.  A  large  XJroportion  of  the  graduates  command  lucrative  positions 
as  teachers  of  art,  jphoto-colorers,  decorators,  and  designers. 

The  school  of  telegraphy  for  women  admitted  35  pupils  the  present  year.  The  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  so  far  interested  itself  in  this  school  as  to  nominate 
a  teacher  who  trains  the  pupils  in  the  thorough  methods  of  that  company.  Although 
under  no  agreement  to  provide  places  for  the  scholars,  the  company  has  employed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  graduates  on  its  lines. 

Instruction  in  all  the  schools  and  classes  above  described,  together  with  all  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  institution,  is  absolutely  free.  In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  for 
admission  and  the  earnest  offer  of  many  to  pay  for  their  instruction,  the  trustees  have 
allowed  an  amateur  class  to  be  formed,  which  meets  in  the  afternoon,  out  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  class  hours,  and  the  members  of  which  pay  a  small  fee.  Half  uf  the  money  thus 
realized  goes  to  the  teacher  and  the  other  half  to  the  free  schools.  The  fees  for  the 
present  year  amount  to  $2,326. 

Franklin  Institute. — Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  is  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts.  But  in  addition  to  the  usual  means  by  which  a  soci¬ 
ety  operates,  viz,  association  meetings,  published  discussions,  reports,  journal,  library, 
and  annual  courses  of  lectures,  it  maintains  a  drawing  school,  which  was  established 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  institute  (1824  or  1825). 

During  the  summer  the  board  of  managers  arranged  with  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art  to  combine  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  drawing  school  of  that  organization  has  been  conducted  for  the  present  year  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  building. 

The  present  condition  of  scientific  and  technical  schools  in  our  country  is  thus  seen 
to  be  very  promising.  A  few  which  have  assumed  the  distinctive  title  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  have  little  else  to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  schools  of  secondary  grade, 
but  a  large  number  have  entered  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  upon  a  special 
educational  work.  Already  they  have  excited  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods  and  processes  in  their  application  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  as  the  results  of  such  methods  are  more  widely  known  and  more  fully  compre¬ 
hended  the  institutions  rise  in  favor  and  influence  and  the  demand  for  their  graduates 
increases. 

This  Office  having  initiated  an  endeavor  to  present  the  record  of  original  investiga¬ 
tions  and  publications  by  the  professors  of  our  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools  has,  with  great  reluctance,  been  compelled  to  forego  an  annual  statement  of 
this  work  and  only  give  the  publications,  without  reference  to  institutions,  as  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  publishers’  lists.  It  is  matter  of  just  pride  to  us  that  our  institutions 
are  extending  their  activities  in  this  direction  and  that  their  publications  and  their 
positive  contributions  to  the  progress  of  science  receive  honorable  recognition  from 
the  scholars  of  other  nations.  As  opportunity  permits,  this  phase  of  their  intellectual 
life  will  be  presented  in  the  annual  reports  and  other  publications  of  the  Office.  A 
eircular  of  information  with  reference  to  original  work  accomplished  by  our  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  in  the  departments  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  now  in  preparation 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  of  Cincinnati  University. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATIOX  IX  THE  SEVERAL  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  teaching  of  agricultural  science  in  Europe  is  not  everywhere  limited  to  special 
schools,*  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  regular  subject  of  instruction  in  a  number  of  other 
ED — IX 
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schools.  In  Germany,  horticulture  and  arboriculture  have  been  obligatory  branches 
of  all  the  normal  schools  since  their  foundation,  and  there  are  few  elementary  schools 
in  rural  districts  where  these  branches  are  not  taught.  In  France,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  The  Netherlands,  the  normal  school  course  in¬ 
cludes  the  elements  of  agriculture.  This  agricultural  instruction  in  normal  schools  is,, 
of  course,  of  an  elementary  character,  the  scientific  instruction  being  left  to  the  special 
schools  of  agriculture  which  are  found  in  every  state  or  to  the  agricultural  sections 
connected  with  several  schools  of  veterinary  surgery  or  schools  of  forestry.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  agricultural  education  in  several  European 
countries. 

Austria. —  The  leading  agricultural  school  is  the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  of 
Vienna,  which  had  167  students  in  1875-’76.  Besides  this,  there  were  69  schools  of 
agriculture,  with  2,035  studenl^,  and  174  agricultural  evening  schools,  with  5,537 
students.  Agriculture  was  also  taught  in  2,128  elementary  schools,  arboriculture  in 
4,034,  bee  culture  in  1,486,  and  silk  culture  in  862.  In  connection  with  the  elementary 
schools,  there  were  3,215  orchards  and  4,032  gardens,  while  farms  were  connected  with 
each  of  the  69  schools  of  agriculture.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Imperial  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  of  Vienna  is  as  follows:  Theory  of  agriculture,  agricultural  literaturo 
and  technology,  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  rural  constructions,  botany, 
zoology,  chemistry  in  all  its  branches  and  applications  to  agriculture,  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  astronomy,  meteorology,  French,  German,  English,  Italian,  book-keeping,  po¬ 
litical  economy,  mathematics  and  applications,  agricultural  statistics  and  finances, 
practical  work  in  the  fields  and  laboratories. 

Hungary  has  four  schools  of  agriculture,  the  course  of  which  extends  over  two  years 
with  the  following  branches  of  instruction  : 

First  year :  Winter  session  :  mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  geology,  chemistry^ 
physiology,  botany,  agronomy,  horticulture,  drawing.  Summer  session :  engineer¬ 
ing,  zoology,  botany,  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  mechanics,  cattle  breeding,, 
study  of  wool,  vine  culture,  plant  culture. 

Second  year:  Winter  session:  rural  economy,  political  economy,  technology,  cattle 
and  sheep  breeding,  forestry,  farm  buildings,  climatology,  statistics,  drawing.  Sum¬ 
mer  session:  book-keeping,  farm  valuation,  technology,  forestry,  management  of  cat¬ 
tle,  notions  of  veterinary  surgery,  agricultural  law,  farm  buildings,  drawing. 

Belgium  has  a  state  school  of  horticulture  at  Ghent,  a  practical  school  of  horticult¬ 
ure  at  Gendbrugge,  a  practical  school  of  horticulture  at  Vilvarde,  and  a  state  agri¬ 
cultural  school  at  Gembloux.  The  latter  school  was  established  on  a  farm  of  160  acres 
near  Gembloux,  in  1862,  has  a  stalf  of  8  regular  professors,  and  costs  the  state  annu¬ 
ally  about  $17,000.  The  course  includes  agriculture,  technology,  horticulture,  botany,^ 
chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  geometry,  surveying,  levelling,  mechanics,  the  economy 
of  forests,  rural  law,  rural  architecture,  and  veterinary  science. 

The  Netherlands. —  In  The  Netherlands  there  is  a  state  agricultural  school  at  Wage- 
mingen  and  a  private  agricultural  school  at  Groningen.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
state  school  embraces  the  modern  languages,  political  economy,  surveying,  levelling,  • 
mensuration,  mechanical  science  as  applied  to  agriculture,  agricultural  machines,  con¬ 
struction  of  farm  houses,  natural  sciences  in  their  application  to  agriculture,  agri¬ 
cultural  technology,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants  and  animals, 
medical  treatment  of  domestic  animals,  general  and  special  agriculture,  arable  land, 
meadow  land,  vegetable  and  fruit  gardening,  the  rearing  of  timber  and  fruit  treeS;, 
forestry,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  bees,  the  management  of  dairies,  farm  book-keeping, 
and  the  farming  systems  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

Benmark  has  one  of  the  most  famous  schools  of  agriculture  in  Europe.  It  is  styled 
the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  School  and  is  situated  at  Copenhagen.  It 
was  established  as  a  high  school  of  agriculture  in  1856.  At  present  it  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  sections:  (1)  Veterinary  surgery,  with  a  course  of  two  years  and  a  half;  (2) 
agriculture,  with  a  course  of  21  months;  (3)  land  surveying  and  inspection,  with  a 
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course  of  21  months;  (4)  horticulture,  with  a  course  of  21  months;  and  (5)  forestry, 
\Yith  a  course  of  two  years  and  nine  months. 

Besides  the  Royal  Agricultural  School  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark  has  about  100  lower 
agricultural  s(;hools  all  over  the  country,  called  farmers’  high  schools.  At  each  of 
these  are  taught  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  natural  philosophy,  arith¬ 
metic,  book-keeping,  grammar,  geography,  general  and  Danish  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  drawing,  and  surveying.  The  course  in  these  schools  lasts  six  months. 

France. — There  are  three  kinds  of  agricultural  schools  in  France,  the  farm  schools 
(fermes-6coles),  the  departmental  schools  of  agriculture,  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Institute  (Institut  National  Agronomique). 

The  farm  schools  began  as  private  institutions  in  1830  and  were  not  adopted  by 
the  state  until  1848.  Their  object  is  to  furnish  good  examples  of  tillage  to  the  farmers 
of  the  district  and  to  form  agriculturists  capable  of  intelligently  cultivating  the  soil 
and  directing  farm  labor,  Avhether  engaged  on  their  own  property  or  that  of  others  as 
farmers,  tenants,  or  managers. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  200  to  2,000  acres  and  all  have  gardens,  nurseries,  and 
orchards  attached.  The  director  is  chosen  from  the  best  farmers  in  the  department, 
and  besides  him  there  is  a  staff  of  a  farmer,  an  overseer  of  accounts,  a  nursery  gar¬ 
dener,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  sometimes  another  specialist,  as  a  shepherd,  a  vine¬ 
yard  manager,  a  silk  grower,  &c.  The  pupils  are  young  men  from  the  country  fami¬ 
lies,  and  number  from  25  to  40  in  each  school.  For  entrance  these  pupils  have  to  be 
16  years  of  age  and  pass  an  examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  primary  school.  The 
government  pays  the  board  of  each  pupil  and  allows  him  70  francs  a  year  for  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  director  is  obliged  to  send  every  year  a  full  account  of  the  school  to  the- 
government.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  number  of  pupils  of  all  the  farm 
schools  in  existence  in  1872 : 


Xame  of  tbe  farm  scbool. 

Tear  of  foundation. 

Number  of  pupils  in 
1872. 

Total  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  since  foundation 
of  the  school, 

Eiffeland . 

1830 

35 

410' 

Les  Trois-Croix . 

1832 

32 

340, 

La  Mantaurone . 

1830 

37 

359' 

Saint-Micliel . 

1843 

37 

297 

Saint-Gildas-des-Bois . 

1840 

24 

282 

Bain . . . .  _  _ 

1847 

30 

224 

Chauvaiimac . 

1847 

33 

299 

Kerwaok-Tieyarez . 

1847 

34 

248 

Lavallado . . . 

1847 

33 

318 

Chambaudin . 

1848 

30 

242 

La  Chauvini^re .  . 

1848 

24 

L’Orme-du-Port . 

1848 

33 

192 

Bertband . 

1849 

24 

149 

Berptas . 

1849 

30 

211 

Beyrie . 

1849 

27 

282 

Germain  ville . 

1849 

33 

244 

Labayevaux  . 

1849 

32 

250 

Lanmoy . 

1849 

41 

222 

La  VUleneuve . ‘ 

1849 

36 

Le  Montat . 

1849 

34 

293 

Les  Plaines . . 

1849 

33 

387 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


Name  of  the  farm  school. 

Year  of  foundation. 

Number  of  pux>iis  is  i 

1875. 

1849 

24 

1849 

24 

1849 

31  i 

1849 

40 

1849 

1  ' 

29  1 

I*uilboreau . . . . . . . . . . 

1849 

1 

33  1 

Hayah . . . 

1849 

34 

Toulon . . . . . . . . . . . 

1849 

1 

24  1 

T?.pp.nnlftt,fp,s _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1851 

21 

Saint-Grautier . . . . 

1851 

33 

Rji,iTit-T?,6Tny  _ .... _ _ _ _ 1 

1851 

65 

Les  Huhandi^res . . . . 

1852 

33 

T,n,  Satipi  _ _ ..... _ 

1857 

38 

36 

Saint-Doust-La-Paoutte . . . 

1861 

TiS  IVTal  orrari  iTft  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

1868 

1868 

25 

TVTar.haTrft  . . . . . . 

24 

Saiut-Blvi . . . 

1868 

33 

T.a,  rih  a  saa  qu  o . . . . 

1869 

24 

La  Eoche . . . 

1869 

36 

'M’p.T’lieiTX’ . - . . . . . 

1869 

1870 

34 

ifitoyes . . . . . . . 

30 

T.fis  ri-raufl .  Rests _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1870 

28  , 

179 

179 

200 

328 

329 
214 
307 
230 
201 
191 
682 
166 
195 
168 

10 


11 


10 


Of  the  three  departmental  schools  of  agriculture  that  of  Grignon  is  the  most  promi¬ 
nent.  It  was  established  in  1827  by  an  agricultural  society  to  which  Charles  X  ceded 
1,200  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  that  purpose.  From  that  time  until  1848  the  school 
received  a  grant  to  the  extent  of  |5,000  a  year.  The  staff  is  composed  of  six  regular 
professors  and  a  number  of  assistants.  The  school  is  divided  into  four  departments : 
(1)  mathematical  sciences,  (2)  physical  and  natural  sciences,  (3)  technological  sciences, 
and  (4)  agricultural  sciences.  The  National  Agricultural  Institute  ( In stitut  National 
Agronomique),  formerly  situated  at  Versailles,  was  transferred  to  Paris  in  1876.  In 
1877  it  had  17  professors  and  96  students.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years 
and  comprises  the  following  subjects :  general  and  practical  agriculture,  agricultural 
technology,  comparative  agriculture,  rural  economy,  sylviculture,  zootechnics,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  arboriculture,  viniculture,  chemistry  in  all  its  branches,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  physics,  meteorology,  mechanics,  rural  constructions,  administrative  law, 
and  rural  legislation. 

Finland  has  an  institute  of  agriculture,  established  at  Mustiala  in  1837,  and  nine 
agricultural  schools  of  lower  grades,  established  at  different  periods  since  1858.  The 
institute  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  scientific,  requiring  a  thorough  com¬ 
mon  education  of  students  entering,  and  the  other  giving  the  elements  of  the  agricult¬ 
ural  sciences  in  the  most  popular  and  practical  form.  Each  course  occupies  two  years. 
The  scientific  course  is  exclusively  attended  by  persons  of  educated  families,  many  of 
them  having  been  students  at  the  university  before*  entering  the  institute,  and  the 
popular  one  mostly  by  sons  or  servants  of  peasants  or  farmers. 

Finland  has  also  several  schools  for  butter  and  cheese  making,  some  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  agricultural  schools.  In  each  of  the  eight  counties  there  is  a 
plough  instructor,  who  goes  around  and  spends  some  time  with  farmers  who  wish  his 
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instruction  in  adopting  new  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  cattle. 

Portugal. —  By  decree  of  1852  instruction  in  agriculture  is  divided  into  elementary 
and  higher.  For  elementary  instruction,  district  gardens  were  established  in  1852, 
and  in  1869  a  decree  was  issued  establishing  experimental  stations  in  the  districts  and 
elementary  courses  on  agriculture  in  the  lyceums  (secondary  schools).  For  higher  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture,  there  is  the  general  institute  of  agriculture,  established  in 
1852  and  incorporated  in  1855  with  the  school  of  veterinary  surgery.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  elementary  stations  ^nd  courses  on  agriculture  are  established,  which  are  open 
to  all  who  desire  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

Germany  has  at  present  over  150  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  arboricult- 
iire,  viniculture,  and  meadow  culture.  Each  of  these  schools  has  farms,  gardens, 
&c.,  attached.  Prussia  alone  had,  in  1876,  6  higher  agricultural  academies,  with  44 
professors  and  320  students;  46  agricultural  schools,  with  277  teachers  and  1,409 
students ;  29  schools  of  arboriculture  and  viniculture,  with  71  teachers  and  313  students, 
and  6  schoolsof  forestry  having  an  agricultural  department  attached,  with  27  teachers 
and  237  students.  One  of  the  most  prominent  agricultural  schools  in  Germany  is  the 
agricultural  college  at  Hohenheim,  inWurttemberg.  This  school  was  opened  in  1818. 
It  has  at  present  the  following  divisions :  (1)  higher  school  of  agriculture,  (2)  lower 
school  of  agriculture,  and  (3)  school  of  horticulture. 

The  higher  school  of  agriculture  has  15  regular  professors  and  several  assistant 
professors.  The  course  of  this  division  extends  over  two  years  and  comprises  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects :  General  agriculture,  plant  culture,  grape,  hop,  and  tobacco  culture, 
vegetable  culture,  sheep  breeding,  silk  and  bee  culture,  meadow  culture,  fruit  culture, 
horse  breeding,  breeding  of  small  animals  and  poultry,  book-keeping,  political  and 
rural  economy,  taxation,  rupal  law,  literature,  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
mechanics  and  physics,  geometry,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  veterinary  practice, 
animal  anatomy,  farm  architecture,  drawing,  forest  botany,  growing  woodlands,  for¬ 
est  taxation,  encycloj)8edia  of  forestry,  technology  of  forestry,  forest  laws,  and  practi¬ 
cal  forestry. 

In  Wiirttemberg  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  Agriculturfortbildungsschulen  (agri¬ 
cultural  improvement  schools),  which  are  open  every  winter  in  the  rural  districts. 
Their  number  is  851,  and  the  number  of  farmers  who  attend  the  courses  is  17,844. 
Agriculture  has  been  greatly  improved  in  Germany  since  the  foundation  of  so  called 
Agriculturversuchsstationen  (agricultiiral  experiment  stations).  The  first  station 
was  established  in  1852  in  Mockern,  Saxony.  In  1877  their  number  was  55. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  stations,  the  years  of  their  establish¬ 
ment,  &c.  : 


Xame. 

f. 

Year  of  foun¬ 
dation. 

Principal  subjects  of  agricultural  research. 

I 

Cothen,  Anhalt . 

1864 

Physiology  of  animals  and  plants. 

2 

Carlsruhe,  Baden . 

1859 

Vine  culture  and  wine. 

3 

Carlsrube,  Baden . 

1872 

Seeds. 

4 

Munich,  Bavaria . . . . . 

1857 

Manures  and  foods,  and  physiology  of  animals 
and  plants. 

5 

Munich,  Bavaiia . 

1866 

Breeding. 

G 

Munich,  Bavaria . | 

1875 

Cropping. 

7 

Augsburg,  Bavaria . 

1865 

Seeds  and  manures. 

8 

■Weihen  Stephan,  Bavaria . ; 

1877 

Dairying. 

9 

Triesdorf,  Bavaria . ■ 

1874 

General  agriculture. 

10 

Bayreuth,  Bavaria  . . . . 

1867 

Manures,  foods,  and  seeds. 

11 

Speier,  Bavaria . 

1877 

Wine  and  vineyard  plants. 

12 

Wiirzhurg,  Bavaria . ! 

1877 

Manures  and  vineyard  plants. 
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Name. 

Year  of  foun¬ 

dation. 

Principal  subjects  of  agricultural  research 

13 

Bremen . 

1874 

Beclamation  of  waste  lands. 

14 

Brunswick . 

1862 

Cbemical  technology. 

15 

Eufach,  Alsace-Lorraine . 

1874 

Physiology  of  plants  and  wine  products. 

16 

Eicksfeld,  Saxe-Meiningen . 

1872 

Manures. 

17 

Darmstadt . 

1871 

Manures. 

18 

Bostock,  Mecklenburg . 

1875 

Physiology  of  plants  and  cropping. 

19 

Baden . 

Not  reported. 

20 

Oldenburg . 

1871 

The  soil. 

21 

Jena,  Saxe- Weimar . 

1861 

Agriculture,  chemistry,  and  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals. 

22 

23 

Not  reported. 

Not  reported. 

Leipzig,  Saxony . 

24 

Debelar,  Saxony . 

1872 

Soils. 

25 

Tharand,  Saxony . 

1869 

Physiology  of  plants. 

26 

Dresden,  Saxony . 

1862 

Physiology  of  plants. 

27 

Pommitz,  Saxony . 

1854 

General  agriculture. 

28 

Mockem,  Saxony . 

1852 

Heeding  of  cattle. 

29 

Hobenbeim,  Wiirttemberg . 

1865 

Feeding  of  cattle. 

30 

Poppelsdorf,  Prussia . 

1868 

Chemistry,  and  physiology  of  plants. 

31 

Poppelsdorf,  Prussia . 

Not  reported. 

32 

Bonn,  Prussia. . 

1855 

General  agriculture. 

33 

Geisenbeim,  Prussia . 

1872 

Vine  culture. 

34 

Weisbaden,  Prussia . 

1868 

Wine. 

35 

Marburg,  Prussia . . . 

1877 

Seeds. 

36 

Attenorcben,  Prussia . 

1857 

Soils,  climate,  and  physiology  of  plants. 

37 

Munster,  Prussia . 

1879 

Seeds,  manures,  foods. 

38 

Kiel,  Prussia . 

1874 

Seeds. 

39 

Bremcrvorde,  Prussia . 

1876 

Not  reported. 

40 

j  Hildesbeim,  Prussia . 

1870 

Beet-root  sugar  manufacturing. 

41 

Gottingen,  Prussia . 

1857 

Feeding  of  animals. 

42 

Gottingen,  Prussia . 

1876 

Seeds. 

43 

Halle,  Prussia . 

1862 

Pathology  of  plants. 

44 

Halle,  Prussia . 

1855 

Cropping,  manures,  feeding,  and  feeding  stuff. 

45 

Breslau,  Prussia . . . 

1875 

Seeds. 

46 

Breslau,  Prussia . 

1877 

Not  reported. 

47 

Peaskau,  Prussia . 

1872 

Pathology  of  fruit  trees. 

48 

Peaskau,  Prussia . 

1869 

Feeding  and  physiology  of  animals. 

49 

Zabikowo,  Prussia . 

1872 

General  agriculture. 

50 

Begenwalde,  Prussia . 

1863 

Soils  and  physiology  of  plants. 

51 

Berlin,  Prussia . 

1874 

Distillery. 

52 

Dabme,  Prussia . . . 

1856 

Physiology  of  jtlants ;  seeds ;  manures. 

53 

Dantzic,  Prussia . 

1876 

Seeds. 

54 

Konigsberg,  Prussia . 

1875 

Technology  of  plants. 

55 

Insterburg,  Prussia . 

1858 

Chemico-technological  subjects. 

Great  Britain:  (1)  England. —  In  England  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cirencester  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  in  1849.  Agricultural  education  in 
England  is  left  to  i^rivate  enterprise,  and  the  name  ‘‘Royal  College”  does  not  imply 
supervision  or  assistance  by  the  state.  The  college  is  situated  on  Lord  Bathurst’s 
farms  near  the  town  of  Cirencester.  The  college  building  contains  class  rooms, 
library,  museum,  laboratories,  lecture  room,  chaiiel,  dining  hall,  dormitories,  and 
apartments  for  resident  professors.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  18  on  pass- 
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ing  an  examination  on  the  ordinary  English  subjects.  The  curriculum  includes  chem¬ 
istry  (inorganic,  organic,  practical,  agricultural,  and  analytical),  botany  (structural, 
physiological,  systematic,  and  economic),  natural  philosophy,  mensuration,  mechanics, 
surveying,  book-keeping,  geology,  physical  geography,  veterinary  surgery  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  of  the  students  perform  practical  work  under  the  farmer,  but  the  majority 
only  look  on.  The  fees  for  tuition  and  board  are  £125  per  annum  ,*  for  tuition  alone 
for  day  scholars,  £50  a  year.  The  stalf  is  composed  of  a  principal,  a  professor  of 
Uigriculture,  a  professor  of  chemistry,  a  professor  of  natural  history,  a  professor  of 
mathematics  and  surveying,  a  professor  of  veterinary  surgery,  an  assistant  chemist, 
and  one  or  two  masters  and  tutors;  The  patron  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  management  of  twelve  members,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  at  present  is  president.  The  number  of  resident  students  is 
about  75. 

(2)  Scotland. — In  Scotland  agricultural  education  has  been  taken  charge  of  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  which  by  a  supplementary  charter  granted  in 
1856  was  empowered  to  grant  diplomas.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  natural  history,  veterinary  science, 
field  engineering,  and  book-keeping.  There  are  three  examinations,  known  as  the 
second  class  certificate  examination,  the  first  class  certificate  examination,  and  the 
diploma  examination.  In  1876  there  was  established  the  North  of  Scotland  School  of 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture,  at  Aberdeen.  The  curriculum  is  much  the  same  as  the 
standard  laid  down  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  is  about  120.  The  tuition  fee  is  £1  a  session. 

(3)  Ireland. — Ireland  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  a  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  agricultural  education.  In  that  system  there  are  four  steps.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  national  (elementary)  schools  are  obliged  to  use  an  agricultural  text  book.  In 
the  second  place,  there  are  115  of  the  national  schools  that  are  selected  as  schools  which 
have  not  only  a  teacher  but  a  farmer  and  a  small  farm  attached,  and  form  national 
agricultural  farm  schools.  In  the  third  place,  there  are  16  national  model  agricult¬ 
ural  schools  with  model  farms  attached.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  there  is  the  Albert 
Institute  at  Glasnevin,  which  is  in  reality  the  national  agricultural  college  of  Ireland. 
The  second  and  third  classes  of  schools  receive  assistance  from  the  state ;  the  Albert 
Institute  is  supported  by  the  state.  This  institute  has  a  farm  of  180  acres.  To  be 
admitted  the  candidate  must  be  17  years  old,  be  familiar  with  the  common  English 
branches,  Euclid,  and  book-keeping.  The  course,  which  extends  over  two  years,  com¬ 
prises  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  chemistry,  geology, 
animal  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  land  survey¬ 
ing,  levelling,  drawing,  English  grammar  and  composition. 

Italy  has  a  high  school  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  surgery  at  Turin,  another  at 
Naples,  and  an  agricultural  college  at  Milan.  The  latter  was  fonnded  in  1870.  The 
annual  government  grant  to  this  school  amounts  to  about  $6,000.  The  Milan  college 
■comprises  (1)  a  course  for  regular  students  of  agriculture,  (2)  a  normal  cours’e  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  (3)  special  courses  for  those  who  conduct  great  ag¬ 
ricultural  enterprises  (such  as  drainage),  which  in  Italy  are  carried  on  by  the  prov¬ 
inces,  and  (4)  an  experiment  station. 

Sweden. —  In  Sweden  the  system  of  agricultural  education  is  administered  under  the 
control  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy  of  Stockholm,  which  is  not,  as  its  name 
would  suggest,  a  teaching  institution,  but  rather  a  government  bureau,  having  under 
its  control  the  27  agricultural  schools,  the  two  agricultural  colleges,  the  Stockholm 
experimental  farm,  the  model  and  experimental  dairies,  and  the  agricultural  societies. 
In  the  27  agricultural  schools  farming  is  taught  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
each  one  having  a  farm  attached.  The  two  agricultural  colleges  are  situated,  the  one 
at  Ultana,  in  the  north,  the  other  at  Altnarp,  in  the  south.  In  1876  the  government 
grant  to  all  the  agricultural  schools  wa,s  $47,000. 
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TABLE  XI.  — SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


The  following  is  a  comparatiye  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology  (in¬ 
cluding  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1879^ 
inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students  : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  institutions . 

80 

94 

104 

110 

113 

123 

124 

124 

125 

133 

Number  of  instructors . 

339 

369 

435 

573 

579 

615 

580 

564 

577 

600 

Number  of  students . 

3, 254 

3, 204 

3,  351 

3,  838 

4,  356 

5,  234 

4,  268 

3, 965 

4,  320 

4,738 

Statistical  summary  of  schools  of  theology. 


,  Denomination. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
professors. 

Number  of 
students. 

Baptist . . . . . 

18 

84 

911 

Homan  Catholic . 

17 

108 

950 

Protestant  Episcopal _ _ _ 

16 

15 

64 

272 

665 

Presbyterian . 

75 

Lutheran . . 

14 

45 

401 

Methodist  Episcopal . 

13 

48 

445 

Congregational . . . . . 

11 

70 

378 

Christian . 

5 

9 

97 

Dnsectarian . 

3 

18 

133 

Cumberland  Presbyterian . 

3 

13 

120 

TJniversalist . . . 

2 

11 

59 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  . . . . 

2 

8 

68 

Eree  Will  Baptist . 

2 

7 

44 

Heformed . 

2 

5 

32 

Dnited  Presbyterian . 

2 

5 

30 

Moravian . . 

2 

5 

30 

New  Church . 

2 

4 

4 

African  Methodist  Episcopal . 

1 

7 

16 

Unitarian . . 

1 

6 

20 

Beformed  (Dutch) . 

1 

5 

33 

United  Brethren . . . 

1 

3 

30 

Total . . . 

133 

600 

4,  738 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  institutions  have  been  increased  since  1878  by  8,  their 
instructors  by  23,  and  the  students  in  attendance  by  418.  The  Baptists  have  the 
largest  number  of  these  schools;  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  next  highest  number  of 
schools  and  the  largest  number  of  professors,  while  their  students  outnumber  those 
of  any  other  denomination  by  39. 

Twenty-one  different  denominations  report  schools  of  theology  under  their  direction* 
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Table  XI. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  theology. 


States. 

Number  of  schools. 

Coips  of  instruction. 

Endowed  professorships. 

Students.  1 

1 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Present  number. 

Eesident  graduates. 

Present  students  who  have  received 

a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 

Graduates  at  commencement  of  1879.  | 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last  school  year. 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive  funds. 

2 

3 

14 

3 

1,  200 

50 

o 

o 

o 

cc 

5 

2 

13 

2 

12 

2 

5 

8, 120 

113 

122,  000 

ConnecticTit . 

3 

27 

9 

129 

10 

109 

40 

30,  000 

5,  000 

415,  000 

.$301, 430 

$24,  785- 

2 

i\ 

126 

600 

10,  000 

lUinois . 

15 

54 

19 

498 

6 

114 

80 

46,  862 

607 

477,  000 

514,  629 

42,  024 

Indiana . 

4 

5 

61 

13 

5,  000 

Iowa . 

4 

14 

4 

104 

5 

j 

4 

1,  400 

50 

13,  862 

53,  500 

12,  822 

^Kansas . 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

3,  578 

20,  000 

Kentucky . 

4 

12 

4 

170 

3 

37 

20 

1  16,800 

200 

24,  000 

160,  000 

10,  000- 

Louisiana . 

3 

3 

37 

1  300 

Maine . 

2 

9 

5 

54 

25 

19 

23,  537 

250 

75,000 

150,  000 

6,  000' 

Maryland . 

4 

31 

255 

4 

6 

57,  000 

4,  000 

72,  000 

500 

30 

Massachusetts . 

7 

49 

19 

292 

7 

192 

65 

1  66,150 

1,  756 

626,  835 

1,  225,  999 

77,  87& 

Michigan . 

i  1 

3 

4 

26 

4 

2 

5  000 

200 

20,  000 

1,  800 

Minnesota . 

1  ^ 

3 

9 

42 

4 

4 

1,  000 

25,  000 

Mississippi  . . 

2 

33 

4 

1  2 

2  000 

100 

65,  000 

Missouri . 

3 

13 

1. . . . 

145 

28 

70 

60,  000 

40,  000 

Kehraska . 

2 

4 

i  4 

7 

j  9, 650 

10,  000 

5,000 

500 

Kew  Jersey . 

4 

28 

16 

251 

10 

!  141 

65 

79,073 

3,  018 

964,  500 

1,  357,  000 

79,  221 

New  York . 

13 

65 

23 

516 

36 

325 

113 

99,176 

4,  258 

1,  055,  000 

1,  804,  028 

114,  345 

Korth  Carolina . 

4 

12 

91 

3 

3,  400 

200 

63,  000 

Ohio . 

15 

61 

13 

348 

31 

1  ^ 

i  77 

66 

52,200 

325 

1,  016,  867 

303, 180 

34,891 

Pennsylvania . 

14 

79 

j  20 

566 

20 

200 

83 

96,184 

452 

535,  378 

1,  260,  982 

76,  953 

South  Carolina . 

2 

6 

1 

57 

25 

14 

22,295 

1,  372 

30,  000 

5,  lOO 

Tennessee . 

7 

27 

6 

179 

1 

14 

23 

13,340 

200 

215,  000 

220,  000 

15,  500 

Texas  . 

2 

9 

23 

Yirginia . 

4 

22 

187 

66 

30 

24,400 

555 

90,  000 

262,  000 

17,  900 

'Wisconsin . 

2 

18 

i  1 

216 

26 

3 

25 

7,  000 

40 

100,  000 

35,  000 

1,500 

District  of  Columbia . 

2 

13 

!.... 

134 

5 

4 

;  7, 000 

40,  000 

Total . 

133 

600 

152 

4^  577 

161 

1,  342 

yii 

1 

682,  265 

22,  816 

6, 138, 442 

7,  713,  248 

521,250 

The  above  summary  presents  these  institutions  by  States,  with  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  important  items.  Excluding  resident  graduates  there  are  in  the  133  institu¬ 
tions  4,577  students  in  attendance ;  of  these,  1,342  had  received  the  degree  of  a.  b. 
There  were  graduated  at  the  commencement  of  1879,  711.  The  number  of  volumes 
reported  in  all  their  libraries  is  682,265.  In  Xew  York,  where  the  number  of  volumes 
is  the  largest,  there  are  over  99,000 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  the  next  largest 
number,  there  are  over  96,000 ;  Xew  Jersey,  the  third  State  in  order,  has  over  79,000 
the  fourth,  Massachusetts,  over  66,000 ;  the  fifth,  INIaryland,  57,000 ;  the  sixth,  Ohio,. 
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over  52,000;  and  the  seventh,  Illinois,  over  46,000.  During  the  year  there  were  added 
to  these  libraries  22,816  volumes. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  institutions  do  not  report  their  financial  items,  but 
those  reporting  gi-s'e  for  the  value  of  their  buildings  and  grounds  §6,138,442,  and  the 
amount  of  their  productive  funds  §7,713,248,  the  income  from  these  funds  being 
§521,250.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amount  permanently  invested  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  reporting  is  the  large  sum  of  §13,851,690.  Any  one  making  a  comparative  study 
of  civilization  will  be  impressed  with  the  significance  of  these  figures  in  a  country  where 
church  and  state  are  entirely  separated,  and  where  the  church  is  permitted  by  funda¬ 
mental  law  to  exercise  no  influence  over  the  state  save  that  exerted  by  its  precepts 
upon  the  conduct  of  individual  citizens  or  officers,  and  where  the  state  has  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  religion  and  simply  guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience. 
Here,  indeed,  are  indicated  great  numbers  and  diversities  of  religious  beliefs ;  but  it 
may  be  fitly  asked.  Do  distinctively  religious  institutions  anywhere  else  show  greater 
prosperity  or  exert  greater  influence  upon  the  body  politic  ? 

TABLE  XII.— SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  law  reporting  to  this 
Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  instructors  and 
number  of  students : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

l^amher  of  institntions . 

28 

30 

37 

37 

38 

43 

42 

43 

50 

49 

Number  of  instructors . 

90 

129 

151 

158 

181 

224 

218 

175 

196 

224 

Number  of  students . 

1,  653 

1,  722 

1,  976 

2, 174 

2,  585 

2.  677 

2,  664 

2,  811 

3,  012 

3,  019 

It  will  be  observed  that  1  school  reported  in  1878  was  closed  in  1879,  while  the 
number  of  instructors  was  increased  by  28  and  the  number  of  students  by  7. 

Table  XII. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  law. 


States. 

Number  of  schools. 

Corps  of  instruction. 

Students. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Present  number. 

Present  students  who  have 
received  a  degree  in  let¬ 
ters  or  science. 

Graduates  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1879. 

1 

'o 

> 

o 

a 

Increase  in  the  last  school 
year. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings. 

Amount  of  productive  funds. 

Income  from  productive 
funds. 

Receipts  for  the  last  year 
from  tuition  fees. 

Alnba.ma . .  . 

2 

6 

18 

i  . 

7 

Clfllifomia . . 

1 

8 

159 

1 

!  33 

$100,  000 

$7,  000 

Connecticut . 

1 

16 

68 

34 

27 

8,  200 

300 

10,  000 

600 

Ceorgia . 

2 

8 

10 

4 

10 

600 

$420 

Illinois . 

3 

15 

141 

24 

50 

5,  814 

Indiana . 

1 

3 

Iowa . 

2 

12 

153 

18 

119 

2,  460 

256 

5,  541 

Kansas . 

1 

1 

13 

Kentucky . 

3 

10 

61 

17 

36 

2,  590 

25 

3, 120 

Louisiana  .  . . . . 

2 

8 

64 

5 

26,  000 

$10,  000 

3,  000 

Maryland . 

1 

4 

60 

33 

5,  000 

Massachusetts . 

2 

20 

314 

184 

58 

17,  500 

53,  689 

5,  880 

20,  925 

LEGAL  INSTRUCTION. 
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Table  XII. —  Sammanj  of  statistics  of  schools  of  law  —  Continued. 


States. 

Number  of  schools. 

g 

1 

o 

3S 

ft 

o 

O 

Students. 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Present  number. 

Present  students  who  have 
received  a  degree  in  let¬ 

ters  or  science. 

Graduates  at  the  commence¬ 

ment  of  1879. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last  school 

year. 

Value  of  grounds  and  build¬ 

ings. 

Amount  of  productive  f  u  nds. 

Income  from  productive 

funds. 

Receipts  for  the  last  year 

from  tuition  fees. 

Michi^'an _ _ _ 

1 

6 

395 

190 

6,  000 

TVTississippi  - 

1  2 

7 

27 

3 

13 

1,000 

15 

$650 

"VTiasonri  . . 

1  ^ 

13 

105 

27 

39 

4,  022 

144 

5, 960 

"N" AW  "V orlc  . . 

1  4 

22 

546 

285 

254 

12,  205 

1,833 

$20,  000 

54, 271 

!  3 

5 

21 

100 

!  2 

7 

127 

74 

1,  723 

312 

6,604 

. . 

"PATiTisyl  vania 

3 

8 

165 

39 

9,  000 

Tennessee  . 

2 

6 

i  60 

4 

39 

500 

1 

20,  000 

3,800 

TA‘'rflK«i 

1  1 

1 

i  3 

i  9 

2 

j 

Virginia . 

3 

12 

1 

170 

50 

3,  800 

10,  665 

WisA.nTiRiTi 

1 

8 

1  56 

15 

25 

1,  200 

150 

District  of  Columbia  . 

4 

1  16 

1  277 

21 

93 

300 

20,  000 

4,  582 

Total . 

49 

'224 

3,  019 

669 

1, 163 

88,200 

3.  035 

70,  000 

$163,  689 

$13,  480 

139,  352 

The  deficiency  of  these  schools  in  libraries  and  in  funds,  either  invested  in  buildings 
and  grounds  or  in  a  productive  form  for  the  support  of  instruction,  is  apparent  from 
the  above  figures.  It  is  surprising  that  a  profession  which  requires  such  thorough  prep¬ 
aration  and  which  has  in  it  so  large  a  number  of  men  of  wealth,  and  one  which  occu¬ 
pies  so  large  a  place  in  the  x^ublic  affairs  of  the  country,  has  done  so  little  to  endow  its 
schools  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

Legal  education. — A  desire  to  advance  the  standard  of  legal  education  has  recently 
become  manifest  in  many  directions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  1879  a  resolution  was  presented  to  the  effect  that  State  and  local  bar  associations  be 
requested  to  recommend  and  further  in  law  schools  a  general  course  of  instruction,  to  be 
duly  divided  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years,  and  to  include  at  least  the  following  studies:  Moral  and  political 
philosophy ;  the  elementary  and  constitutional  principles  of  the  municipal  law  gener¬ 
ally  ]  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  common  law  ,*  the  law  of  real  rights  and  real 
retnedies;  the  law  of  personal  rights  and  personal  remedies;  the  law  of  equity;  the 
lex  mercatoria;  the  law  of  crimes  and  their  punishment;  the  law  of  nations;  the 
maritime  and  admiralty,  the  civil  and  Roman  law ;  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts;  comparative  jurisprudence  and  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  States;  political  economy.  Many  law  schools, 
awake  to  the  need  of  thorough  legal  training,  are  endeavoring  to  increase  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  and  to  elevate  and  extend  the  course  of  study.  The  advances 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  decade  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  are  stated 
and  commented  upon  by  President  Eliot,  as  follows : 

Between  the  year  1869-’70  and  the  year  1879-’80  the  following  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  this"  school :  (1)  Examinations  for  the  degree  have  been  instituted;  (2)  the 
period  of  study  for  the  degree  has  been  lengthened  from  eighteen  months  to  three 
years;  (3)  the  tuition  fee  has  been  raised  from  $100  to  $150;  (4)  an  examination  for 
admission  has  been  established.  These  measures  are  all  restrictive,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the^  standard  of  the  school  must  have  been  greatly  raised.  In  the  mean  time  the 
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number  of  professors  has  been  permanently  increased  from  three  to  four  (at  one  time 
five),  a  librarian  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  school,  and  $34,062.99  have  been 
spent  for  the  increase  of  the  library. 

It  certainly  is  gratifying  to  those  interested  in  the  promotion  of  education  in  all  its 
forms,  to  see  that  the  members  of  the  legal  j)rofession,  especially  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  schools  of  law,  realize  the  importance  of  correct  and  systematic  instruction 
in  the  law.  The  public  also  should  look  well  to  the  culture  and  attainments  of  those 
to  whom  its  social,  political,  and  financial  interests  are  so  largely  intrusted.  It  needs 
not  many  lawyers  but  good  lawyers,  possessed  of  extensive  knowledge,  discerning 
minds,  and  unblemished  character,  men  who  are  truly  great.  As  it  has  been  said^ 
“  Great  lawyers  cannot  be  made  from  procedure  alone.  They  are  to  be  fed  on  a  nobler 
and  more  generous  diet.  Learning,  history,  philosophy,  and  ethics  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  they  must  be  taught  diligently  to  ‘  enquire  of  the  sages,  not 
only  to  know  the  law  but  the  reason  thereof.’  ” 

Admission  to  the  iar. — The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  preparatory  legal  training  is 
determined  principally  by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bai .  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  more  widely  to  inform  the  people  and  to  increase  the  general  d-imand  for  a  better 
preparation  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  practice,  it  has  seemed  ad  visable  to  present 
a  summary  of  the  conditions  which  regulate  admission  to  the  courts  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  and  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose 
inquiries  have  been  made  chiefly  through  the  clerks  of  the  supreme  courts  as  to  the 
requirements  in  their  respective  States  and  Territories.  Information  more  or  less 
complete  has  been  obtained  from  all  the  States  except  Louisiana  and  from  the  Terri¬ 
tories  in  which  there  are  territorial  courts. 

The  requirement  in  the  States  and  Territories  with  respect  to  age  is,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  applicant  shall  have  attained  his  majority.  In  Alabama,  if  a  person 
of  less  age  be  possessed  of  sufficient  mental  maturity  and  knowledge  of  the  law,  he 
may  be  licensed  to  practise. 

Many  States  specify  that  the  applicant  must  be  a  resident  of  the  State ;  but  in 
California,  Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota  it  is  sufficient  if  he  certifies  to  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen.  In  Texas  six  months’  residence  is  required.  Often  the  applicant 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  county  or  judicial  district  in  which  he  enters  his  application. 
This  is  the  rule  in  Minnesota,  New  York,  Tennessee,  and  New  Mexico.  In  Georgia 
the  applicant  must  either  be  a  resident  of  the  circuit  iu  which  application  is  made 
or  else  have  read  law  there ;  in  Vermont  it  is  required  that  he  shall  have  studied 
during  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  his  examination  in  the  office  of  an  attor¬ 
ney  practising  in  the  county  where  application  is  made.  Iowa  is  the  only  State  that 
makes  special  mention  of  the  admission  of  women,  and  several  States  only  provide 
for  males. 

Good  moral  character  is  invariably  required,  but  the  methods  by  which  the  appli- 
caut  is  expected  to  prove  the  same  to  the  court  are  various.  Of  the  thirty  States  and 
Territories  which  mention  that  satisfactory  evidence  or  testimonials  are  required, 
twelve  do  not  specify  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  or  the  source  from  which 
testimonials  must  be  obtained  seven  require  that  the  applicant’s  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  shall  issue  from  the  county  court ;  Minnesota  and  New  Mexico  specify 
that  it  shall  be  signed  by  one  or  more  persons  favorably  known  to  the  court,  and  the 
applicant  also  subjected  to  examination.  In  Kansas,  New  York,  and  Wyoming  the 
certificate  must  come  from  the  attorney  with  whom  the  applicant  studied,  and  in  New 
York  this  must  be  supplemented  by  an  examination  of  the  student’s  moral  character. 
In  South  Carolina  a  certificate  from  one  practising  lawyer  suffices;  in  Oregon  the 
affidavits  of  two  attorneys  are  necessary.  In  Maine  and  Nevada  the  certificate  is 
given  by  the  examining  committee,  it  being  one  of  their  duties  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  applicant  has  sustained  a  reputation  for  good  moral  character.  In  North 
Carolina  the  applicant  is  examined  in  open  court,  and  in  Georgia  before  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  as  to  his  character. 
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Tho  time  of  study  required  of  tlie  applicant  previous  to  examination  is  given  in  tlie 
information  received  from  eighteen  States  and  Territories.  In  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Ohio,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming  the  time  is  two  years.  In 
South  Carolina  it  is  two  years  or  graduation  at  some  law  school ;  in  Maryland,  two 
years  or  graduation  from  tho  department  of  law  in  the  University  of  the  State.  In 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  time  is  three  years. 
Oregon  and  Rhode  Island  deduct  one  year  from  the  three  otherwise  required  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  has  been  liberally  educated.  New  Jersey  requires  four  years,  one  of  which  is 
remitted  to  those  who  have  taken  a  degree  of  a.  b.  or  b.  s.  Vermont  nominally  re¬ 
quires  five  years,  but  the  court  may  reduce  the  time  to  two  and  a  half  years  for  those 
who  have  received  a  full  collegiate  education  and  to  three  years  and  a  half  for  those 
who  have  received  less  than  collegiate  training.  The  statute  in  Massachusetts  requiring 
three  years  of  study  has  been  repealed,  and  in  that  State,  as  is  the  rule  with  States 
not  mentioning  the  time,  the  duration  of  the  applicant’s  studies  is  not  an  element  in 
the  examination.  Washington  Territory  requires  only  eighteen  months’  study,  but 
it  must  all  be  in  the  office  of  some  attorney  in  the  Territory.  The  following  peculiar 
requirement  has  been  adopted  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire :  ‘^Any  young 
man  desiring  to  enter  as  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  any  attorney  in  the  State 
must  make  application  to  the  supreme  court  at  either  the  June  or  December  law  terms 
-and  obtain  its  consent.”  The  three  years  of  study  begin  at  the  time  when  the  court 
gives  this  consent.  The  period  of  study  is  usually  to  be  spent  in  the  office  of  a  prac¬ 
tising  attorney  or  in  study  under  his  direction.  Several  States  specify  how  much 
time  may  be  spent  in  a  law  school.  In  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  the  time  may  be 
wholly  spent  in  a  law  school;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  case  in  those 
States  where  the  question  of  time  does  not  arise.  In  South  Carolina  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  diligent  study  in  any  law  school  is  accepted,  but  in  many  States  the 
study  must  needs  be  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  university  or  in  some  other 
specified  school.  Rhode  Island  requires  at  least  six  months’  study  in  a  law  office ;  New 
York  and  Wyoming,  at  least  a  year.  New  Jersey  allows  eighteen  months  to  be  spent 
•in  a  law  school. 

The  scope  and  extent  of  the  examination  are  more  or  less  at  the  option  of  the  examin¬ 
ing  body.  A  few  States  prescribe  the  subjects  on  which  the  applicant  must  be  pre¬ 
pared.  In  Minnesota  the  student  must  pass  a  creditable  examination  on  “real  and 
personal  property,  contracts,  partnerships,  negotiable  paper,  principal  and  agent, 
insurance,  executors  and  administrators,  personal  rights,  domestic  relations,  wills, 
■equity  jurisprudence,  pleadings,  practice,  evidence,  and  criminal  law.”  While  a 
thorough  examination  of  a  candidate  in  these  subjects  will  reveal  the  extent  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  common  and  statute  law,  yet  most  ex¬ 
aminations  will  introduce  other  subjects  associated  with  these  which  are  either  of 
general  value  or  of  local  or  personal  interest.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the 
subjects  of  examination  prescribed  in  Nevada,  which  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  history  of  this  State  and  the  United  States,  (2)  the  constitutional  relations 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  (3)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  courts  of  this 
State  and  the  United  States,  (4)  the  various  sources  of  our  municipal  law,  (5)  the 
general  principles  of  the  common  law  relating  to  property  and  personal  rights  and 
obligations,  (6)  tho  general  grounds  of  equity  jurisdiction  and  principles  of  equity 
jurisprudence,  (7)  rules  and  principles  of  pleadings  and  evidence,  (8)  practice  under 
the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  Nevada,  (9)  remedies  in  hypothetical  cases,  and  (10) 
the  course  and  duration  of  the  applicant’s  studies. 

Applicants  are  usually  examined  in  open  court,  though  a  private  examination  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  court  is  provided  for  in  a  few  States.  Tho  reports  as  to 
examining  boards  may  be  sununarized  as  follows : 

In  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  We.st  Virginia,  Dakota,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  examination  is  conducted  by  a  judge  or  by  the  judges 
>of  the  court. 
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In  Colorado,  Maine,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Yermoni, 
Montana,  and  Utah  the  court  appoints  an  examining  committee. 

In  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Ne-sr  York,  Ohio,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  and  Wyoming  the  examination  is  either  by  the  court  directly  or  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  court.  In  Kansas  the  applicant  is  examined  by  both  the 
judges  and  a  committee  of  attorneys. 

The  attorney,  upon  being  admitted,  is  required  to  take  an  oath,  which  usually 
binds  him  to  support  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  State,  and  to 
faithfully  and  honestly  discharge  his  duties.  In  South  Carolina  there  is  inserted  in 
the  usual  oath  the  following  clause :  “  I  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  State.”  Some 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  an  attorney’s  duties 
may  be  inferred  from  the  oath  of  office  required  in  New  Hampshire : 

You  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  do  no  falsehood,  nor  consent  that  any  be  done  in 
the  court,  and  if  you  know  of  any,  that  you  will  give  knowledge  thereof  to  the  justices 
of  the  court,  or  some  of  them,  that  it  may  be  reformed ;  that  you  will  not  wittingly  or 
willingly  promote,  sue  or  procure  to  be  sued,  any  false  or  unlawful  suit,  nor  consent 
to  the  same ;  that  you  shall  delay  no  man  for  lucre  or  malice,  but  shall  act  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  an  attorney  within  the  court  according  to  the  best  of  your  learning  and  discre¬ 
tion,  and  with  ail  good  fidelitv  as  well  to  the  court  as  to  your  client.  So  help  you 
God. 

Inasmuch  as  the  numerous  lower  courts  in  many  of  the  States  have  the  privilege 
of  admitting  attorneys,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  obtain  complete  statistics 
as  to  the  number  admitted.  The  replies  which  have  been  received  in  answer  to  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  the  admissions  in  1878  are  as  follows  :  Alabama,  27  in  the  supreme 
court;  California,  21  by  examination,  78  from  other  jurisdictions;  Colorado,  about 
180  (in  1879) ;  Connecticut,  about  300 ;  Illinois,  about  300 ;  Indiana,  62  in  supreme  court, 
500  to  700  in  other  courts  ;  Iowa,  estimated  at  600  ;  Kansas,  42  in  supreme  court ;  Maine, 
estimated  at  68 ;  Maryland,  40  in  appellate  court ;  Minnesota,  14  in  supreme  court, 
estimated  at  100  in  all;  Mississippi,  estimated  at  100 ;  Nebraska,  estimated  at  40  to  50 ; 
Nevada,  18;  New  Hampshire,  16  in  supreme  court;  New  Jersey,  93  attorneys  and  51 
counsellors ;  North  Carolina,  55  ;  Oregon,  37  (in  1879) ;  South  Carolina,  46 ;  Wisconsin, 
52  in  supreme  court;  Dakota,  13;  District  of  Columbia,  50;  New  Mexico,  3  (in  1879); 
Utah,  14 — 3  by  examinations — (in  1879). 

The  estimates  are  those  of  the  clerks  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  respective  States. 
In  New  Jersey  attorneys  must  practise  at  least  three  years  in  the  courts  of  that  State 
before  they  can  be  admitted  as  counsellors. 

Attorneys  are  usually  received  in  the  courts  of  States  other  than  those  in  which 
they  have  been  practising,  upon  the  presentation  of  their  licenses  to  practice  in  a 
court  of  similar  or  higher  jurisdiction  and  proof  of  good  moral  character.  One  or  two 
States  require  also  that  the  applicant  shall  have  practised  for  a  specified  number  of 
years,  and  in  Georgia  he  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  laws  of  the  State. 

It  is  requisite  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  or  counsellors  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  they  shall  have  been  such  for  three  years  past  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong  and  that  their  private 
and  professional  character  shall  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  They  are  required  to  take 
and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

I, - ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  maybe)  that  I  will  demean 

myself  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  this  court  ux3rightly  and  according  to  law,  and 
that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  rules  of  admission  to  practice  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  essentiallj^  like  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court.  The  rules  adox)ted  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  are : 

No  counsel  will  be  permitted  to  practise  in  the  court  unless  he  is  a  man  of  good 
moral  character  and  has  been  admitted  or  licensed  to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  highest  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the 
highest  court  of  some  State  or  Territory,  of  which  admission  he  shall  furnish  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  court. 
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An  attorney  at  law,  licensed  to  practise  in  the  courts  of  record  of  any  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  may  file  an  affidavit  made  before  a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  showing  when,  where,  and  in  what  courts  he  has  been 
admitted,  and  that  he  is  still  entitled  to  practise  therein.  Upon  such  an  affidavit  the 
court  or  the  chief  justice  or  one  of  the  judges  in  vacation  will  direct  an  order  ad¬ 
mitting  such  attorney  to  practice  as  an  attorney  in  this  court.  But  the  admission  as 
attorney  will  not  authorize  the  attorney  to  appear  in  open  court  as  counsel  till  ad¬ 
mitted  as  before  provided. 

Law  in  the  puhlic  scl^oh. —  It  is  not  enough  that  the  members  of  the  legal  profession 
have  an  intimate  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  correct  understanding  of 
its  principles ;  there  should  be  a  general  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  all  citizens  with 
the  laws  which  affect  civil  and  domestic  relations.  The  form  of  our  Government  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  carried  on  and  the  public  and  private  duties  of  eitizenship 
are  matters  of  such  vital  importance  that  ignorance  of  them  brings  losses  to  the  citi¬ 
zen  and  danger  to  the  country.  If  correct  ideas  of  government  and  law  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  are  to  exist  among  the  people,  they  must  be  taught 
with  the  other  studies  of  the  public  schools.  Far  sighted  men,  both  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries,  are  urging  this  introduction  of  the  elements  of  law  into  higher  pub¬ 
lic  and  secondary  schools,  and  their  arguments  and  opinions  cannot  fail  to  appear 
sound  and  reasonable  to  those  who  give  them  thoughtful  consideration.  M.  Ed.  Mulle, 
judge  of  the  civil  court,  department  of  the  Seine,  France,  in  an  article  on  teaching 
law  in  advanced  primary  schools,  makes  the  following  statements : 

The  course  of  study  of  the  normal  schools,  or  a,t  least  of  most  of  them,  contains  a 
course  of  municipal  law  which  has  for  its  object  to  give  the.future  teacher  the  essen¬ 
tial  notions  which  may  enable  him  to  hold  the  position  of  town  clerk.  This  course 
comprises  matters  relating  to  preparing  vital  statistics,  electoral  registers,  eommunal 
budgets,  &c.  Now,  it  is  my  intention  to  show  in  this  article  that  law  should  not  only 
be  taught  to  future  teachers  but  to  all  pupils  of  the  advanced  primary  schools. 

*  *  %  -it  *  *  * 

At  a  time  when  everybody  discusses  freely,  it  is  indispensable  for  young  people  to 
receive  in  school  clear,  precise,  and  sure  ideas,  free* from  uncertainty  and  obscurity, 
with  regard  to  marriage,  paternal  power,  tutelage,  property,  succession,  wills,  in  a 
word,  to  all  acts  which  constitute  civil  life,  and  the  rules  upon  whieh  these  acts  are 
based.  And  these  ideas  can  only  bo  imparted  by  means  of  teaching  law  based  upon 
the  text  of  the  existing  laws. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  argue  at  length  the  practical  usefulness  of  this  instruc¬ 
tion.  Nobody,  it  is  said,  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law,  but  in  reality  nobody 
knows  it  except  professionals.  Of  course,  necessity  and  experience  give  to  many 
persons,  and  especially  to  business  men,  some  knowledge  of  law,  but  this  knowledge 
is  often  incomplete  and  uncertain.  Nothing  is  well  known  if  it  is  not  learned  system¬ 
atically.  Peoiffe  who  are  otherwise  well  informed  are  embarrassed  by  the  least  in¬ 
cident,  and  they  are  compelled  to  rely  at  all  times  on  legal  advice.  Another  conse- 
quenee  of  the  ignorance  of  law  is  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  every  day  to  deal  with 
cases  based  on  errors  due  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  rules  of 
law.  It  may  be  said  that  ignorance  engenders  as  many  lawsuits  as  bad  faith.  In  a 
society  like  oui-s  it  would  be  consistent  with  public  order  as  well  as  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  individuals  to  see  that  all  those  who  are  not  exclusively  destined  for  manual 
labor  know  the  essential  principles  of  law.  Moreover,  the  study  of  law  is,  without 
being  difficult,  an  excellenb  exercise  for  the  mind.  It  is  wonderfully  adapted  for  the 
young  intellects.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  resting  on  a  solid  foundation — the 
text  of  the  law.  It  stimulates  the  attention,  because  it  is  a  school  of  logic  which 
incessantly  furnishes  examples  of  excellent  reasoning.  The  study  of  law,  at  least  in 
its  elements,  is  relatively  easy.  Laws  are  no  longer  clothed  in  symbolic  forms ;  they 
are  written  in  books  which  are  often  models  of  simplicity,  precision,  and  clearness. 

Justice  Strong,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  gave  an  expression  of  his  views 
on  the  place  of  the  law  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  paper  read  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  February,  1879.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  this 
paper : 

It  certainly  cannot  be  difficult  to  instruct  our  youth  that  all  government  which 
deserves  the  name  is  a  combination  of  three  powers  sometimes  united  in  one  agent, 
but  in  this  country,  by  constitutional  ordinance,  kept  separate  and  independent  of 
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eacli  other ;  that  those  x)owers  are  the  law  making,  the  law  interpreting  and  enforcing, 
and  the  law  executing ;  that  to  each  of  these  are  intrusted  its  own  duties  and  assigned 
its  own  sphere,  into  which  no  other  power  can  intrude.  What  those  duties  are  and 
what  is  the  arrangement  which  allots  them,  I  would  have  all  schoolboys  and  school¬ 
girls  know  before  they  leave  the  public  teacher.  I  would  have  explained  to  them 
what  are  the  advantages  derived  from  such  a  division  of  power,  and  how,  under  it, 
the  order  and  well  being  of  the  community  are  assured. 

I  would  have  every  youth  learn  how  each  legislative  branch  is  constructed,  how  its 
members  are  chosen,  and  what  advantages  flow  from  having  two  bodies,  instead  of 
one,  necessary  for  the  enactment  of  every  new  law. 

I  would  have  him  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  legis¬ 
lative  power,  and  what  limits  have  been  fixed  to  its  exercise.  Such  knowledge  would 
protect  him  against  many  a  possible  mistake.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  community 
to  become  greatly  agitated  and  ignorantly  demand  the  passage  of  a  law  which  the 
legislature  has  no  constitutional  power  to  enact,  and  which,  if  enacted,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  courts  to  declare  invalid.  Every  such  attempt  is  a  trial  to  our  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  they  should  not  be  subjected,  and  which  they  would  escape  if  the  voters 
of  the  country  understood  the  limitations  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live. 

I  would  have  a  youth  in  our  schools  taught  the  constitution,  province,  and  power 
of  our  courts.  Thus  he  would  learn  to  respect  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  with 
that  reverence  the  law  more.  So  I  would  have  him  understand  the  office  and  duties 
of  the  executive,  and  thus,  in  view  of  these  several  departments  of  power,  be  able  to 
form  some  correct  conception  of  the  completeness  and  value  of  the  government  system'. 

I  would  have  him  also  observe  and  study  the  limitations  of  power  defined  in  the 
constitutions,  and  the  declarations  of  indefeasible  rights  beyond  the  reach  of  govern¬ 
ment  contained  in  them. 

With  such  knowledge  added  to  correct  moral  training,  he  would  be  prepared  for 
good  citizenship,  and  for  the  intelligent  and  useful  performance  of  his  duties  to  the 
public,  and  for  a  wise  participation  in  the  government  itself.  It  would  make  intel¬ 
ligible  many  things  in  the  practical  operations  of  government  that  to  so  many  are  now 
mysterious  and  apparently  unreasonable.  It  would  convince  of  its  fitness  to  secure  to 
all  equal  justice,  domestic  tranquillity,  liberty,  and  general  welfare.  It  would  deepen 
and  diffuse  a  more  ardent  love  of  country. 

TABLE  XIII.  —  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  each  year  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive, 
with  the  number  of  instructors  and  students : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  institutions . 

Number  of  instructors . 

Number  of  students . 

63 

588 
6, 943 

82 

750 

7,  045 

87 

726 
5,  995  i 

94 

1,148 
8,  681 

99 

1, 121 
9, 095 

106 
1, 172 
9,  971 

102 
1, 201 
10, 143 

106 
1, 278 
11, 225 

106 
1, 337 
11,  830 

114 
1,495 
13, 321 

It  wDl  be  seen  that  the  increase  for  the  year  in  medical  schools  is  8,  in  the  number 
<of  instructors,  158,  and  in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance,  1,491. 
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Table  XIII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy. 


States. 


I.  Medical  akd 

SURGICAL. 

1.  Regular. 

Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Connecticut . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Michigan . 

Missouri . 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Tork . 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania _ 

South  Carolina. .. 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . . 

■Vermont . 

Virginia . . 

Hist,  of  Columbia 


Total 


2.  Eclectic. 

Cahfomia . 

Illinois . 

Missouri . 

New  Tork . 

Ohio . 


Total 


3.  HomceopatMc. 

Illinois . 

Iowa . 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan . 

ED— X 


Students. 


Libraries. 


15 

15 

25 

13 
48 
67 

39 
22 

40 

7 

25 

30 

40 

35 

66 

11 

173 

3 

93 

14 
66 

8 

60 

7 

14 

19 

33 


60 

32 

105 

32 
298 
691 
240 
387 
603 
193 
111 
468 
251 
470 
569 
100 

,976 

7 

979 

33 
1,  031 

71 

485 


140 

113 

158 


9,  603 


48 


472 


360 

47 

113 

70 


18 


115 

‘16 

2 


310 


28 

12 

62 

171 

90 

93 

226 

50 

26 

133 

70 

133 

170 

23 


Property,  income,  &.c. 


500 


10,  000 


200 

9 

304 

23 

203 


787  12,759 


2,  000 
300 
4,  000 
2,000 

4,  600 
2,  000 
2,  000 
2,  500 
1,  350 
1,200 

5,  555 


150 


50 


200 


5,  500 


a  p, 
s  P 
o  !e 


$170,  000 
10,  000 
60,  000 


67, 

131, 

17, 

50, 

62, 

75, 

^25, 

100, 


5  a 

Pd 


$0 


20,  000 

127,  320 


95, 

111, 

25, 

283, 


150 


5, 000  230 
1. 600  20 


1,  000 


166,  000 


300,  000 
64,  000 


60,  000 

1,  000 


1,  000 
1,200 
9,  000 


50,  000 


51, 105  j  800  !l,  872,  970  208,  520 


26 


3,  020 


169  3, 020 


$4,  250 
0 


6,  830 


100 

72 

500 


3,  000 


14,  752 


20,  000 

50,  000 


40,  300 
80,  000 


190,  300 


320 

2,  000 


120 


50,  000 

10,000  I . . 

125,  000  I  40,  000 


$2,  400 
1,  000 
11,  535 


4, 150 
12,  000 
12,  587 
14,  750 
11,  928 
14, 489 
1,  000 


55,  531 
20,  771 
37,  593 


13.  858 


13, 004 


43,466 
3,400 
6,  350 


10,  000 
5,  000 
4,  250 


299,  062 


4,  000 
7,  000 
6, 960 
1,005 


17,1 


10, 000 
700 
9,951 
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Table  XIII. — Sununary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  ^'C. — Contimied. 


1 

i 

1 

j 

States. 

1 

X 

! 

'a 

Students.  , 

Libraries. 

Property,  income,  fcc. 

S 

5 

X 

P 

P 

S 

C  X 

'^1 

X  ^ 

^  Sc 

®  1 

11 

X 

p 

2^ 

X 

? 

3  1 

r=  j 

5 

J 

"x  1 

2  s 

p 

o 

I  ' 

'2  5 

x'  g 
'-z  rt 

x' 

2  2P 

p 

^  X 

P  ^ 

HP 

P 

< 

Income  from  productive 

funds. 

i  2 

^•1 

4P 

hP  p 
®  ^ 

5  a 
y  o 

11 

X  HP 

’3  3® 

ftp 

1  i 

13 

54 

17 

! 

$3,  600 

3 

171 

73 

200 

9,  994 

9  ; 

21 

181 

24 

32 

1,  000 

$59,  000 

1 

19 

205 

28 

61 

2,  000 

50,  000 

14, 114 

Total . 

12 

185 

1,  201 

80 

343 

5,520 

120 

294,  000  1 

$40,  000 

48,  359 

n.  Dental. 

1 

13 

6 

9 

620 

640 

T 

10 

73 

11 

41 

1,  000 

5,  000 

9 

29 

80 

22 

30 

18,  000 

11,  578 

1 

6 

83 

40 

15 

125 

20 

12,  000 

3,  000 

9 

16 

8 

7 

1 

24 

99 

10 

19 

5,  000 

6,  929 

1 

10 

70 

31 

15,  000 

7,  000 

Dpnnsyl  vflTiia,  _ 

3 

70 

322 

14 

118 

5, 100 

6 

80,  000 

1,  500 

35, 194 

TpOTipaap.ft  . 

2 

29 

24 

17 

7 

3,  000 

16,  000 

Total . 

14 

207 

765 

94 

260 

6, 255 

26 

138,  620 

1,  500 

80,  341 

III.  Pharmaceuti¬ 

1 

cal. 

nalifomin.  ..  .  _ 

1 

4 

68 

8 

500 

1,  680 

Dlinnia . . 

1 

5 

60 

14 

1,  200 

3,  000 

2,  000 

Kentucky . 

1 

3 

47 

0 

5 

60 

32 

5,  000 

0 

$0 

1,  900 

T.ATIT  -aiQTl  fi, 

1 

18 

TVr  a  ry  1  a  n  rl 

1 

3 

60 

13 

5,  000 

0 

Massachusetts . 

1 

4 

85 

0 

92 

1,  000 

400 

5,000 

3,  000 

150 

3, 000 

TVr  i  rh  1  craTi 

1 

10 

80 

25 

TVIiaarmri 

1 

4 

94 

16 

3,  500 

3,  500 

"Vort 

1 

5 

278 

44 

],  044 

46 

37,  000 

15,  906 

Ohio . 

1 

3 

91 

i  151 

28 

500 

600 

3, 165 

"PaTTH  flylTTOTllfl. 

2 

6 

379 

11 

129 

1 

3,  040 

150 

76,  800 

16,  000 

1, 550 

T^PITnPOQPA 

4 

12 

0 

2 

Dist.  of  Columbia  . . 

3 

26 

6 

820 

. 

Total . 

14 

1  54 

1,  280 

11 

372 

6,  495 

656 

136,  300 

19,  600 

1, 700 

31, 971 

Totals. 

Medical  and  surgi¬ 

cal; 

Kegular . 

68 

988 

9,  603 

787 

2,  759 

51, 105 

800 

1, 872,  970 

208,  520 

14, 752 

299,  062 

ICclBctic 

Q 

61 

472 

27 

169 

3, 020 

190, 300 

17, 965 

Homoeopatbic.. 

12 

185 

1,  201 

80 

343 

5, 520 

120 

294,  000 

40,  000 

48, 359 

14 

207 

765 

94 

■  260 

6,  255 

26 

138,  620 

1, 500 

80, 341 

Pharmaceutical . .  - . 

14 

54 

1,  280 

11 

372 

6,  495 

656 

136, 300 

19,  600 

1, 700 

31, 971 

Grand  total . . 

lit 

1,  495 

13,321 

999 

3, 903 

72, 395 

1, 602 

2,  642, 190 

|269, 620 

16, 452 

477, 698 
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Any  one  wlio  recalls  the  history  of  medical  education  will  observe  that  within  a 
brief  period  there  was  but  a  single  school  of  medicine,  and  that  all  the  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  pharmacy  and  dentistry  was  given  in  the  medical  school;  hence  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  including  all  these  institutions  in  the  same  table,  even  although  it  is  not 
yet  f  )ssible  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  nomenclature.  In  a  cursory  view  even 
of  these  figures,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  meagreness  of  endowments  and  libraries 
and  the  lack  of  those  conditions  which  give  permanence  and  afford  the  assurance  of 
high  attainment.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  observe  the  progress  of  efforts  to 
secure  better  general  culture  for  those  who  enter  this  profession  and  higher  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  subjects  specially  pertaining  to  their  professional  duties. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were,  nine  years  ago,  62,383  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  in  the  country.  The  number  of  graduates  reported  to  this  Office  since  1873  is  as 
follows:  1873,  2,391;  1874,  2,343;  1875,  2,391;  1876,  2,629;  1877,2,911;  1878,  3,080; 
1879,  3,271 ;  or  a  total  in  the  7  years  named  of  19,016.  If  to  this  number  we  add  2,000 
for  each  of  the  years  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  a  low  estimate,  we  have  25,000  additions 
to  the  profession  in  ten  years.  This  is  much  in  excess  of  any  proportionate  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  country  and  far  beyond  the  loss  by  death  in  the  profession. 
When  we  think  of  the  numbers  added  without  graduation,  and  even  without  prepa¬ 
ration,  the  increase  becomes  appalling.  With  good  reason  Professor  Alfred  Mercer 
said  recently,  before  the  council  of  Syracuse  University  ; 

From  the  cheapness  of  American  diplomas  and  from  the  few  enforced  legal  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  practice  of  medicine  with  or  without  a  diploma  or  any  known  qualifi¬ 
cations  whatever,  we  have  1  doctor  to  every  600  inhabitants ;  while  a  few  miles  from 
here,  just  over  the  Canadian  border,  they  have  only  1  to  1,200  inhabitants ;  while  in 
Great  Britain  there  is  but  1  to  1,672;  France  has  1  to  1,814;  Germany,  1  to  3,000; 
Belgium,  1  to  2,048;  Austria,  1  to  2,500;  Italy,  1  to  3,500;  Norway,  1  to  3,480.  Thus 
we  have  2  doctors  in  the  United  States  to  1  in  Canada,  nearly  3  to  1  in  Great  Britain, 
more  than  4  to  1  in  France,  and  5  to  1  in  Germany.  The  just  relative  proportion  of 
doctors  to  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred.  The  present  average  of  the  civilized  world  would  probably  fall  within  these 
limits. 

Lewis  H.  Steiner,  m.  d.,  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  his 
annual  address  before  that  body,  delivered  in  New  York  September  16,  1879,  presents 
the  considerations,  now  much  urged,  in  favor  of  the  preliminary  education  needed  by 
the  medical  student.  He  says : 

The  preparatory  curriculum  should  comprise  in  a  general  way  whatever  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  scholarly  command  of  the  English  language.  To  these  studies  must  be 
added  those  that  will  reveal  to  him  the  mechanism  of  solid,  substantial  reasoning,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  methods  of  forcible  and  beautiful  expression.  He  must  be  taught  to 
penetrate  the  hidden  mysteries  that  constitute  the  priceless  stores  of  logic  and  the 
rich  mines  of  beauty  that  make  up  the  wealth  of  rhetoric.  The  laws  of  thought,  of 
the  science  “  that  deduces  ideas  or  conceptions  one  from  another  and  constructs  them 
into  propositions,  arguments,  and  systems,”  the  rules  that  govern  simplicity  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  expression,  along  with  those  that  imperatively  regulate  correctness  of  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  these  three  formed  the  “Trivium”  which  the  great  scholars  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ancient  classic  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
considered  indisx)ensable  to  all  genuine,  reliable  learning.  No  modern  progress  has 
freed  us  from  the  necessity  of  following  the  same  routine  if  we  would  attain  like  re¬ 
sults.  Can  either  be  dispensed  with  in  a  profession  where  the  results  of  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  must  needs  be  connected  with  their  causes  by  no  slight,  imaginary  thread, 
but  by  the  most  enduring  chain,  and  where  the  “  post  hoc”  never  unerringly  implies 
the  “  propter  hoc  ?” 

He  adds: 

The  stiidy  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  also  needed,  not  only  for  the 
mental  discipline  they  provide,  but  for  the  special  knowledge  they  furnish  the  future 
student  of  medicine. 

Again  he  says : 

Mathematical  studies  must  also  form  an  essential  part  of  this  preparatory  course. 
They  develop  analytic  power  and  the  faculty  of  concentration  of  thought  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  true  student.  The  peculiar  results  upon  mental  training  which 
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mathematical  studies  furnish  are  necessary  to  the  physician.  He  must  he  able  to 
command  himself  and  all  his  energies  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  for  cool 
and  deliberate  thought,  to  use  the  most  acute  analysis  to  avoid  mistaking  an  effect  for 
a  cause,  to  put  aside  in  the  discussion  of  a  case  vhatever  is  accidental  while  he 
gives  due  weight  to  what  is  incidental  and  pathognomic,  and  finally  so  to  employ 
the  materia  medic  a  which  scientific  discovery  has  furnished  him  that  abnormal 
actions  shall  be  suppressed  and  those  which  are  normal  restored.  And  no  study  will 
go  so  far  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  doing  this  as  mathematics.  But 
its  importance  does  not  cease  here,  since  its  rules  and  teachings  find  direct  applica¬ 
tion  in  every  branch  of  medical  science  no  less  than  in  the  practical  and  mechanical 
sciences  of  the  day.  Physiology,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  the  different  specialties 
that  now  claim  attention  from  the  medical  man,  all  have  recourse  to  mathematics  . 
for  assistance  in  securing  exact  results. 

There  is  another  class  of  studies  which  also  holds  a  fixed  and  necessary  place  in  the 
normal  preparatory  course  of  the  medical  student.  I  refer  to  those  studies  which  are 
specially  called  scientific,  including  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  These  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  way  of  mental  discipline,  while  they  furnish  at  the  same 
time  an  immense  amount  of  information  absolutely  essential  to  the  medical  student  as 
a  portion  of  the  foundation  of  his  medical  knowledge  and  also  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  practical  application  and  use  of  the  same  in  his  future  professional  life. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  WITH  ADYATnCED  STANDARDS,  1878-79  OR  1879-’80. 

First  class. —  Schools  that  required  attendance  on  a  3  years’  graded  course  of  9  months 
in  each  year,  with  annual  examinations  on  the  studies  of  the  year  and  with  fair  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  of  all  candidates  for  entrance  who  did  not  present  a  collegiate 
diploma  or  other  evidence  of  full  literary  qualifications. 

The  schools  of  this  class  in  1879  were  (1)  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Mass.,  which  required  the  graded  course,  with  annual  examinations,  of  all 
its  regular  students  from  1871,  and  the  preliminary  examination  in  English  and  Latin 
from  1877 ;  (2)  medical  department  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which 
urged  the  full  graded  course  and  its  annual  examinations  from  1872,  and  required  all 
from  1875  ;  (3)  medical  department  of  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  which  offered 
all  three  from  its  organization  in  1873,  and  required  all  from  1877,  offering  also  the 
next  year  a  4  years’  course ;  (4)  medical  department  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  which 
offered  the  graded  course  from  1872,  and  required  it,  with  a  preliminary  examination 
of  high  order,  from  1879,  except  in  cases  where  distinguished  abilities  and  high  liter¬ 
ary  culture  might  enable  students  to  master  its  essentials  in  two  years. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,i  which  has  an¬ 
nounced  preliminary  examinations  at  least  from  1850,  which  in  1877  extended  its  an¬ 
nual  session  from  6  months  to  9,  and  fully  arranged  a  3  years’  graded  course  that  had 
been  recommended  for  two  preceding  years,  comes  into  this  class  in  1880,  having  made 
this  course  obligatory  from  that  year. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  honorable  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  Ill.,  which,  organized  in  1859  with  a  view  to  a  progressive 
course  of  medical  instruction,  instituted  such  a  course  from  the  beginning,  stood  for  it 
courageously  through  much  early  opposition,  and  without  actually  requiring  a  3  years’ 
gradation  of  studies  has  so  urged  it  as  to  secure  the  completion  of  it  by  a  large  part 
of  its  students.  If  not  in  this  first  class,  yet  it  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  movement 
which  has  formed  the  class. 

Second  class. —  Schools  with  a  required  graded  course  of  3  years,  but  of  less  annual 
duration  than  9  months,  and  in  most  cases  without  preliminary  examination  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  entrance  on  it. 

Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  States,  these  were  in  1879  (1)  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  California  and  (2)  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  both  in  San 
Francisco,  which  in  that  year  simultaneously  instituted  3  years’  graded  courses  of  5 
months  in  each  year,  but  did  not  then  examine  candidates  for  matriculation;  (3)  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  New  York  City,  which  from 
at  least  1870  presented  a  3  years’  graded  course  of  6  months  in  each  year,  urged  this  upon 


1  The  Homoeopathic  School  of  the  same  university,  of  more  recent  date,  has  the  same  standards. 
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[ts  students,  made  it  obligatory  from  1875,  with  a  preliminary  examination,  and  from 
1877  has  made  its  school  year  8  months;  (4)  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College, 
New  York  City,  which  from  1872  recommended  to  its  students  a  graded  course  of  3 
years,  with  5  months  in  each  year,  and  made  this  obligatory  in  1878 ;  (5)  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  which  such  a 
course,  to  cover  5  months  in  each  year,  was  instituted  in  1877,  but  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination,  which  is,  however,  to  come  in  a  mild  form  in  1880  ;  (6, 7, 8)  the  med¬ 
ical  departments  of  Columbian  University,^  Howard  University,  and  the  University  of 
Georgetown,  all  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  all  together  in  1879  presented  3  years’ 
graded  courses  of  7  months  in  the  case  of  the  first  and  of  5  in  the  other  two,  those  of 
the  Columbian  and  Georgetown  Universities  having  made  this  advance  in  1878. 

Into  this  second  class  come  in  1880  Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich.;  St. 
Louis  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  all  4  hav¬ 
ing  announced  graded  courses  of  this  standard  as  arranged  for  that  year  and  to  be 
thenceforth  required.  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  made  a 
similar  announcement,  but  subsequently  receded  from  its  advanced  position,  and 
announced  that  after  the  session  of  1881-82  it  would  return  to  its  former  course  and 
requirements. 

The  names  presented  are  believed  to  embrace  all  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  entitled  to  a  place  in  these  two  classes  in  the  years  mentioned.  If  any  have 
been  omitted  it  must  be  from  the  failure  of  institutions  to  forward  to  the  Bureau  the 
full  information  annually  sought.  In  case  of  such  omission  full  justice  will  be  done 
in  the  report  for  1880  to  whatever  schools  may  present  evidence  of  right  to  stand  in 
either  class. 

As  evidence  of  a  growing  sense  of  need  of  the  higher  standards  here  referred  to,  see 
the  resolutions  of  two  important  medical  conventions  noted  on  page  300  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  following,  one  regular,  the  other  homoeopathic,  but  both  calling  for  3  years’ 
courses,  with  preliminary  examination  as  to  qualification  for  entrance,  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  stating  also  that  the  minimum  session  in  each  year  should  be  22  weeks. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  DENTISTRY. 

Dental  practice  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. — An  act  regulating  the  practice  of 
dentistry  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1876  making  it  unlawful  for  any  persons 
thereafter  to  engage  in  dentistry  except  regularly  authorized  physicians  and  surgeons 
and  graduates  from  reputable  and  duly  authorized  institutions  where  dentistry  is 
taught. 

A  board  of  examiners  is  established.  Its  members  (six)  are  to  be  elected  by  the  State 
Dental  Society  annually,  two  each  year,  for  terms  of  three  years.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  board  to  meet  at  suitable  times,  occasions,  and  places  to  conduct  the  examination 
of  applicants  and  grant  certificates  of  ability  to  practise  dentistry  to  all  applicants 
who  imdergo  a  satisfactory  examination  and  receive  at  least  four  affirmative  votes. 
The  fee  is  $30.  Violation  of  this  law  is  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $50  nor  more 
than  $200  and  loss  of  fees. 

The  law  in  New  York  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  is  substantially  as  follows: 
A  dental  society  may  exist  in  each  of  the  eight  judicial  districts  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State.  This  society  elects  eight  delegates,  two  each  year,  whose  term  of  office 
[s  four  years.  These  delegates  form  the  body  of  “  The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York.”  Each  incorporated  dental  college  of  the  State,  also,  may  send  two 
delegates  annually,  who  have  equal  powers  with  delegates  from  societies.  Permanent 
active  members  of  the  society,  not  to  exceed  twenty,  may  be  chosen  from  among  emi- 
■■  nent  dentists.  Persons  not  entitled  to  be  regular  members  may  be  elected  honorary 
members,  but  cannot  vote  or  hold  office.  The  several  district  societies  appoint  not  less 
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than  three  nor  more  than  five  censors,  to  continue  in  office  for  one  year,  whose  duty  it 
js  carefully  and  impartially  to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  all  persons  who  shall 
present  themselves  within  the  districts  where  they  reside  for  examination,  and  report 
their  opinion  in  writing  to  the  president  of  the  society,  who  thereupon  issues  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  qualification  which  is  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  The  fee  for  this  is  $10. 

The  State  Dental  Society  also  elects  a  hoard  of  censors,  which  has  eight  members, 
one  from  each  district  society.  Two  members  are  elected  each  year,  and  they  serve 
for  four  years.  This  board  meets  each  year  to  examine  all  persons  who  have  received 
a  certificate  of  qualification  and  are  otherwise  legally  entitled  to  examination.  When 
a  favorable  opinion  respecting  a  candidate  is  reported  in  writing  to  the  president  of 
the  society,  it  is  his  duty  to  issue  to  him  a  diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  master  of 
dental  surgery  (m.  d.  s.),  for  which  the  fee  is  $20. 

Persons  who  have  studied  and  practised  dentistry  with  one  or  more  accredited  den¬ 
tists  for  four  years  are  entitled  to  examination.  If  the  applicant  has  pursued  collegiate 
studies,  the  time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  may  be  deducted  from  the  four  years  ;  also 
one  year  may  be  deducted  if  he  has  attended  a  complete  course  of  lectures  at  any  incor¬ 
porated  dental  or  medical  college  in  the  United  States. 

Begulation  of  the  jpractice  of  dentistry, — A  draught  for  an  act  regulating  the  practice 
of  dentistry  recently  made  by  eminent  dentists  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  among 
them  Dr.  J.  Curtiss  Smithe,  indicates  the  views  of  the  profession  on  this  subject.  It 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practise  dentistry  unless  he  shall 
have  received  a  diploma  from  a  duly  authorized  dental  college  or  shall  have  practised 
five  years  within  the  District  or  shall  have  received  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  a 
duly  authorized  board  of  examiners.  This  board  shall  consist  of  five  dentists  of  at  least 
five  years’  practical  experience  each.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  be  required  to- 
examine  an  applicant  and  to  sign  a  certificate.  The  members  shall  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  either  time  or  services  at  such  examinations.  Each  applicant  shall  pay 
a  fee  of  $5,  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  board. 
Any  person  unlawfully  practising  dentistry  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  $50 
to  $200,  or  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  fine  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  thirty 
nor  more  than  ninety  days.  Physicians  and  surgeons  may  extract  teeth  and  prescribe 
for  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

Dentistry  in  England. —  The  official  register  of  dentists  for  1881,  just  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  council  of  medical  education,  comprises  the  names  of  5,263- 
practitioners  distributed  over  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  act  of  1878  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  unlawful,  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  to  assume  the  title  of  dentist  or  to  practise 
this  branch  of  surgical  art  without  first  obtaining  a  diploma  from  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  colleges  of  surgeons. 

TABLE  XIV.— UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  the  examinations  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  United  fStates  Naval  and  Military  Academies  for  the 
year  1879. 

TABLE  XV.  — DEGREES. 

Table  XV  of  the  appendix  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  degrees  conferred  in  course- 
and  honoris  caus4  by  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  1879.  The 
following  summary  exhibits  the  number  of  degrees  of  each  kind  conferred  by  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  several  States,  and  the  total  of  the  same  for  all  the  States  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  number  of  degrees  of  all  classes  conferred  in  course  was  10,261 ;  honorary,  469. 
These  were  distributed  as  follows :  In  letters,  3,765  in  course,  159  honorary ;  in  scieuce, 
928  in  course,  5  honorary  ,*  in  philosophy,  263  in  course,  35  honorary ;  in  art,  32  in 
course,  2  honorary;  in  theology,  194  in  course,  149  honorary;  in  medicine,  3,587  in 
course,  13  honorary ;  in  law,  1,204  in  course,  106  honorary ;  besides  288  degrees  in¬ 
course  not  specified. 
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The  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  Tvithont  due  consideration  has  tended  to  detract 
somewhat  from  the  valne  of  American  degrees.  The  fraudulent  and  disgra.'seful  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  with  the  sale  of  spurious  diplomas  have  had  a  similar  effect.  The 
thorough  exposure  of  this  base  imposition  will  do  much  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
our  superior  instruction,  and  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  are  taking  efficient 
measures  to  restore  and  preserve  the  full  significance  of  their  honors. 

Many  colleges  now  require  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.  a.,  and  the  degree 
of  PH.  D.  has  been  introduced  and  is  in  most  instances  bestowed  on  examination 
only,  though  it  occasionally  ai^pears  among  honoraries. 

Harvard  University. —  In  April,  1879,  the  corporation  and  overseers  adopted  an 
amendment  of  the  university  statute  concerning  degrees  to  the  effect  that  there  shall 
hereafter  be  four  grades  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  instead  of  two,  and  two 
grades  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  instead  of  one.  This  change  was  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  college  faculty  and  the  law  faculty.  (See,  for  particulars,  appen¬ 
dix,  page  110.) 

Harvard  Univei'sity,  Bussey  Institution. —  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  agricultural  science 
was  conferred  for  the  first  time  at  the  commencement  held  in  1879. 

University  of  Virginia. — As  the  University  of  Virginia  is  organized  on  the  plan  of 
distinct  schools,  the  degrees  indicate  somewhat  different  attainments  from  the  same  as 
conferred  by  other  institutions.  The  six  academic  degrees  are  those,  of  proficient, 
graduate  in  a  school,  bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
master  of  arts.  The  professional  degrees  are  bachelor  of  law,  doctor  of  medicine, 
civil  engineer,  and  mining  engineer. 


Table  XV. —  Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred. 


All  clashes. 

Letters. 

Science. 

a 

a 

s 

o 

a 

Art. 

Theology. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

r" 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

1  In  course. 

Honorary.  | 

In  course. 

Honorary.  | 

In  course.  1 

Honorary.  | 

1  In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

Grand  total . 

alO,  261 

469 

! 

1  3,765 

159 

928 

5 

263 

35 

1 

,32 

'  2 

1  1 

6194 

1 

149 

3,  587 

13 

1„204 

106 

Total  in  classical  and  scien¬ 

c7,  082 

462 

3, 192 

159 

898 

5 

263 

35 

14 

2 

81 

149 

1,467 

6 

985 

106 

tific  coUeges. 

Total  in  colleges  for  women 

d721 

573 

30 

18 

Total  in  professional 

2, 452 

7 

6113 

2, 120 

7 

219 

schools. 

Alabama . 

109 

~i3 

71 

3 

10 

2 

1 

5 

18 

7 

5 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 

44 

13 

25 

3 

10 

2 

~5 

7 

5 

leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

47 

46 

1 

Professional  schools . 

18 

18 

Abilvxsas . 

10 

1 

10 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col-  I 

10 

1 

10 

1 

. . j 

leges.  I 

Colleges  for  women . 

1 

Professional  schools . ' 

a  Includes  288  degrees  not  specified.  ^  c  Includes  182  degrees  not  specified. 

b  There  were  also  419  graduates,  upon  whom  d  Includes  106  degrees  not  specified, 

in  most  cases  diplomas  were  conferred. 
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Table  XV. — Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Continued. 


CC 

CC 

<c 

5 

Letters. 

SCIKNCB. 

Philosophy. 

Theology. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

In  course. 

5 

1 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

1  lu  course. 

:  1  :  1  Honorary. 

6 

33 

3 

0 

0 

a 

M 

49 

1  Honorary.  | 

I  In  course. 

\  Honorary. 

I  In  course,  j 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

i 

i 

•p 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

California . 

149 

3 

39 

21 

4 

3 

36 

r 

Classical  and  scientific  eol- 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

- 

- 

I" 

130 

3 

39 

1 

■  21 

49 

3 

21 

1 

Professional  sciiools . 

19 

1 

4 

.... 

15 

Colorado  . 

_ 

= 

1.... 

1.... 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Professional  schools  ... _ 

Connecticut  . . 

11' 

317 

30 

212 

23 

1  1 

i~ 

l~ 

45 

20 

3 

16 

!“ 

I" 

23 

4 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

1" 

317 

30 

212 

23 

1 

45 

r 

20 

3 

16 

1 

23 

4 

Professional  schools . 

Delaware . 

14 

1 

0 

12 

I" 

!  1 

1 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

I”" 

1  1 

11 

3 

5 

9 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Professional  schools . 

Florida . 

= 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

" 

Professional  schools . 

Grordt  \ . 

= 

1 

_ 

217 

7 

134 

3 

4 

l| 

1 

62 

7 

3 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

107 

72 

S8 

7 

62 

70 

3 

9 

-• 

1 

.... 

1 

24 

7 

3 

Professional  schools . 

38 

Illinois . 

_ 

•••• 

■*i 

_ 

- 

24 

152 

7 

85] 

~n 

3 

ll 

1 

13 

11 

310 

46 

2 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

291 

a31 

319 

23 

1 

145 

7 

7 

85j 

11 

2 

9 

1 

.... 

11 

36 

14 

2 

Professional  schools . 

13 

.... 

274 

1 

32 

.... 

_ 

.... 

1 

Indiana . 1 

11 

86 

HI 

-- 

w 

5 

90 

~2'' 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

214 

10 

86 

3 

51 

11 

5 

66 

--I 

1 

Professional  schools . 

24 

1 

— 1 

24 

j 

— 

=' 

— 

a  Includes  15  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV.— Statist icai  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Continued. 


All  classes. 

Letters. 

Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

c 

0 

a 

0 

5=1 

a 

H 

Medicine. 

Law. 

In  course. 

O 

a 

o 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

O 

a 

o 

R 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

h 

o 

a 

R 

6 

72 

5 

, 

a 

a 

;  W 

In  course. 

S 

0 

a 

a 

R 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

397 

20 

81 

10 

16 

0 

1 

3 

j  98 

119 

3 

ij; 

ill 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

315 

4 

20 

81 

10 

78 

4 

2 

16 

'  2 

1 

3 

20 

119 

3 

Professional  schools . 

78 

.... 

78 

■  ■  ■ 

Kansas . 

33 

o 

14 

19 

r 

1  2 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 

28 

2 

9 

19 

i  2 

leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Professional  schools . 

f... 

Kentucky . 

«420 

121 

3 

13 

i 

1  1 

228 

36 

1 

j 

Classical  and  scientific  col- 

all4 

53 

3 

13 

1 

18 

8 

1 

leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

68 

08 

Professional  schools . 

!  238 

210 

28 

_ 

Louisiana . 

1  99 

5 

1 

! 

50 

21 

4 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 

’  88 

5 

17 

1 

50 

21 

4 

leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

11 

11 

Professional  schools . 

Maine . 

118 

9 

8a 

3 

1 

1  3 

2 

.  1 

Classical  and  scientific  col-  j 

104 

9 

75 

3 

29 

1 

3 

2 

leges. 

Colleges  for  women . | 

14 

14 

Professional  schools . 1 

Makyland . j 

249 

5 

22 

1 

1 

6 

3 

187 

33 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 

25 

18 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

leges.  1 

Colleges  for  women . 

4 

4 

Professional  schools . 

220 

187 

33 

Massachusetts  . . .  . . 

6847 

26 

425 

6 

61 

7 

1 

32 

8 

219 

~2 

60 

10 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

6710 

12 

26 

413 

12 

6 

61 

7 

-• 

1 

-- 

16 

8 

no 

2 

60 

10 

Professional  schools . 

125 

16 

109 

Michigan  . . : . 

550 

24 

81 

10 

40 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6; 

197 

2 

193 

4 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

521 

23 

81 

10 

40 

1 

32 

1 

5 

2 

6 

168 

1 

193 

4 

Professional  schools . 

29 

1 

29 

1 

=1 

_ 

a  Includes  22  degrees  not  specified. 


b  Includea  42  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV. —  Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred  —  Continued. 


ac 

K 

XI 

XI 

< 

o 

Letters. 

Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theology. 

Medicine. 

1 

◄ 

III  course. 

c 

a 

o 

R 

Ill  course. 

u 

s 

In  course. 

:  1  Honorary. 

;  j  III  course.  I 

Honorary.  | 

In  course,  j 

r  i 

2  S 
: !  c 
■'i  ^ 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary.  | 

In  course. 

(-1 

o 

p 

H 

MurNTlSOTA . 

a57 

27 

18 

1 

-.1--  - 

- 

i 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

1 

a48 

.... 

23 

4 

13 

1 

1 

Professional  schools . 

Mississippi . 

.[  — 

a63 

4 

33 

3 

2 

2 

13 

2 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

28 

a35 

4 

10 

23 

3 

2 

2 

13 

2 

Professional  schools . 

Missouei . 

5486 

126 

n 

45 

8 

1 

n 

236 

39 

16 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . . 

cl98 

d58 

230 

22 

1 

83 

43 

4 

39 

6 

8 

1 

1 

6 

! 

39 

16 

Professional  schools . 

230 

1 

NeBRASKjV . 

6 

6 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

6' 

6 

1 

Professional  schools . 

i 

Nevada  . 

Ill 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

Professional  schools . 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

ell4 

21 

61 

11 

27 

"3 

2 

23 

4 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . . 

106 

e8 

21 

56 

5 

11 

27 

1 

3 

2 

23 

4 

Professional  schools . 

New  Jersey . 

= 

_ 

_ 

326 

7 

268 

24 

~3 

3  . 

.  31 

1 

3 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

269 

26 

31 

7 

245 

23 

24 

3 

3 

. 

1 

3 

Professional  schools . 

.  31 

New  York . 

= 

25 

= 

/1, 470 

52 

447 

12 

146 

*9 

i  9 

21 

513: 

290 

9 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

el,  255 

52 

432j 

12 

146 

1  4 

1 

21 

348' 

1 

1 

290 

9 

a  Includes  12  degrees  not  specified.  d  Includes  9  degrees  not  specified. 

b  Includes  32  degrees  not  specified.  e  Includes  3  degrees  not  specified. 

c  Includes  23  degrees  not  specified.  /Includes  33  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV. —  Siiitistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Continued. 


All  classes. 

Letters. 

Science. 

a 

£h 

S 

o 

lj 

s 

pH 

E 

( 

Theology. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

t 

o 

q 

o 

Cd 

In  course. 

Honorary.  I 

6 

•p 

3 

o 

o 

A 

Honorary.  | 

In  cour  se.  I 

Honorary.  | 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary.  | 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

New  York— Continued. 

a45 

170 

.... 

15 

5 

.... 

165 

684 

12 

73 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

56 

628 

12 

52 

21 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

3 

~6 

= 

= 

c837 

43 

280 

6 

~82 

11 

24 

20 

356 

3 

74 

8 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

433 

c27 

377 

41 

2 

275 

5 

6 

70 

12 

11 

6 

15 

20 

62 

1 

8 

Professional  schools . 

9 

294 

2 

74 

.... 

Oregon . 

= 

27 

8' 

. ... 

19 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

27 

.... 

8 

19 

Professional  schools . 

Pennsylvania. . 

_ 

_ 

d984 

34 

293 

18 

64 

7 

”3 

~3 

27 

10 

514 

1 

39 

2 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

d549 

14 

421 

33 

1 

282 

11 

18 

64 

7 

3 

3 

10 

120 

39 

2 

Professional  schools . 

27 

.... 

394 

1 

Ehode  Island . 

Iz 

5 

70 

3 

3 

~ 

1 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

73 

5 

70 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Professional  schools . 

South  Carolina . 

76 

6 

51 

6 

25 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

32 

19 

25 

6 

32 

19 

6 

Professional  schools . 

25 

Tennessee . 

531 

26 

157 

7 

23 

~2 

~2 

23 

6 

279 

T 

39 

10 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

432 

99 

26 

60 

97 

7 

23 

8 

2 

2 

23 

6 

279 

1 

39 

10 

Professional  schools . 

_ 

..  .,  _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

a  Includes  30  degrees  not  specified.  c  Includes  10  degrees  not  specified. 

6  Includes  7  degrees  not  specified.  d  Includes  37  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XV. — Statiatical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred  —  Continued. 


1 

A IX  CLASSES. 

OD 

r- 

Science. 

PlIILOSOI’HY. 

Art. 

o 

1 

H 

Medicine. 

1 

< 

►-1 

6 

o 

p 

1  Honorary. 

s  1 

i  ! 

o  1 
o 

a 

r  S 
a 
o 

a 

In  course. 

1 

o 

1  In  course. 

1  Honorary. 

1  In  course. 

1  Honorary. 

In  course. 

1  Honorary. 

In  course. 

[  Honorary.  | 

•  In  course. 

Honorary. 

a65 

* 

52 

6 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

j.... 

a56 

9 

4 

43 

9 

ol  . 

4 

Professional  schools . 

Vermont  . 

= 

= 

94 

14 

42 

1  6 

1 

2 

5 

3 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

85 

9 

14 

.... 

33 

9 

i  ^ 

1 

2 

5 

49 

3 

Professional  schools . 

ViEGINLX. . 

= 

== 

= 

= 

= 

== 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5230 

;  13 

81 

1 

5 

45 

54 

2 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colle<’'es  for  women . 

0156 

d50 

24 

13 

44 

37 

1 

2 

3 

10 

21 

54 

2 

Professional  schools . 

24 

West  Virginia . 

_ 

_ 

doQ 

5 

33 

4 

1  w; 

i“ 

1 

i 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women . 

1” 

43! 

I  dl3 

5 

30 

3 

4 

13 

! 

1 

Professional  schools . 

Wisconsin . 

T 

4 

= 

133 

6 

64 

1 

32 

8 

3 

25 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  wnmeTi _ 

118 

7 

8 

6 

57 

7 

1 

32 

1 

4 

3 

25 

'  1 

Professional  schools . . . 

8 

District  of  Columbia . 

I'..’ 

cl41 

4 

16 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

36 

-- 

86 

1 

Classical  and  scientific  col¬ 
leges. 

Colleges  for  women ........ 

e83 

4 

16 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

2 

30 

34 

1 

Professional  schools _ 

58 

6 

52 

.... 

a  Includes  7  degrees  not  specified.  d  Includes  10  degrees  not  specified. 

6  Includes  45  degrees  not  specified.  e  Includes  1  degree  not  specified, 

c  Includes  35  degrees  not  specified. 
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Table  XVI. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  addiiional  jyulUc  libraries  for  1879. 


Statee. 


CaUfomia . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Bhode  Island  . . . 

Vermont . 

New  Mexico . . . . 
Utah . 

Total . 


Number  of  libraries. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Volumes  added  during  last 

library  year. 

Volumes  issued  during  last 

library  year. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund. 

Total  yearly  income. 

Yearly  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Books,  periodicals, 

and  binding. 

Salaries  and  inci¬ 

dentals. 

1 

2,  050 

$40 

1 

710 

710 

$0 

700 

$400 

$300 

2 

16  800 

185 

150 

150 

35 

2 

1  071 

63 

500 

25 

2 

4,050 

160 

500 

100 

100 

2 

2,  000 

12 

2 

2,  050 

2 

1,531 

10 

al,  100 

50 

50 

1 

7,  081 

1,  014 

3, 149 

3, 149 

1,200 

4 

5.  055 

1,  045 

705 

660 

116 

2 

865 

552 

al,  658 

825 

30 

100 

1 

412 

70 

2 

1,  038 

102 

al78 

350 

175 

13 

28 

3 

3, 289 

306 

a355 

197 

97 

20 

1 

1,  000 

2 

3,  341 

76 

2,  360 

96 

47 

1 

550 

150 

460 

5 

4,  333 

1,  030 

al,  440 

612 

692 

1 

1, 200 

150 

1 

300 

5 

20,  280 

340 

0235 

150 

150 

2 

1,  323 

175 

1, 769 

145 

65 

80 

1 

300 

15,  000 

1 

2,  000 

264 

2 

4, 150 

637 

9,  247 

2, 332 

1,  645 

689 

'49 

86, 779 

6,  901 

18,  492 

19, 499 

6,  737 

7,  273 

2,  568 

a  Only  one  library  reported  this  item. 


Adding  the  totals  of  the  x>receding  summary  .to  those  of  the  statistics  of  1878,  1877, 
of  1876,  and  of  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries  published  by  this  Bureau  in 
1876  (see  also  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  cvii),  rre 


have  the  following  aggregates  for  the  libraries  now  reported : 

Total  number  of  public  libraries  reported,  eaph  having  over  300  volumes. .  3, 842 

Total  number  of  volumes .  12, 569, 450 

Total  yearly  additions  (1,641  libraries  reporting) .  469, 520 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (836  libraries  reporting) .  9, 326, 895 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  (1,752  libraries  reporting) .  $6, 795, 996 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (949  libraries  reporting) .  1, 411, 063 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  bindings  (875  libra-  597, 004 
lies  reporting). 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (733  libra-  748, 849 
ries  reporting). 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approxi¬ 
mately  true  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very 
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considirable  increase  of  tbe  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Libraries  or  the  increase  of  the  146  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner’s  Re¬ 
ports  for  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 

Many  friends  of  library  work  have  urged  that  the  Office  should  again  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  gathering  the  statistics  of  libraries  in  the  country ;  but  so  many  other  demands 
press  upon  it  for  consideration,  and  the  time  for  the  decennial  census  with  all  its 
authoritative  and  complete  investigations  is  so  near  at  hand,  that  I  have  considered  it 
expedient  to  defer  any  comprehensive  report  of  library  progress  until  after  we  have 
the  benefit  of  the  census  investigations. 

TABLE  teai>t:n'g  schools  for  nurses. 

The  establishment  of  training  schools  for  nurses  may  be  counted  as  a  most  wisely 
directed  philanthropic  eftbrt ;  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this  enterprise,  whose 
purpose  is  the  education  of  suitable  women  for  onerous  and  responsible  positions 
as  nurses,  watch  its  progress  with  deepest  interest.  These  schools  are  doing  their 
work  with  commendable  zeal  and  thoroughness  and  many  a  physician  finds  in  their 
graduates  his  most  valuable  assistants.  A  summary  of  their  statistics  is  presented  in 
the  accompanying  table,  and  a  few  facts  which  indicate  the  gen  eral  features  of  the 
schools  are  set  forth  in  the  statements  following  it. 


Table  XVII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  training  schools  for  nurses. 


1 

Namo 

Number  of  instruc¬ 
tors. 

Present  number  of 
pupils. 

Graduates  in  1879. 

Total  number  of 

pupils  since  or¬ 

ganization. 

Graduates  since  or¬ 

ganization. 

1 

UnmiAr.tiPTit,  Trflinin O' Snlinnl  for  Nnrspa  .  _ 

2 

14  i 

116 

40 

2 

Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses . 

16 

42 

17 

79 

19 

3 

Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses . 

54 

7 

216 

61 

4 

Training  School  for  Nurses  (New  England  Hospital) . 

1 

17 

6 

67 

i 

41 

5 

Missouri  School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 

4 

11 

24 

180 

173 

Children. 

6 

New  York  State  School  for  Training  Nurses . 

8 

7 

i  5 

66 

47 

7 

Charity  Hospital  Training  School . 

40 

28 

120 

57 

8 

N’ftw  York  TraiTiiTtcr  Srhonl  for  Nnrsea . . . . . 

8 

64 

30 

98 

9 

Training  School  of  New  York  Hospital . 

4 

26 

14 

52 

14 

10 

Nurse  Training  School  of  the  Woman’s  Hospital . 

1 

17 

10 

117 

46 

11 

W^ashington  Training  School  for  Nurses . . . . 

7 

6 

14 

Total . . . 

51 

298 

141 

1,  027 

596 

Admission. —  It  is  recognized  in  all  schools  for  the  training  of  nurses  that  the  duties 
of  a  nurse  are  such  that  only  those  who  have  peculiar  aptness  for  the  work  should  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  it.  In  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  applicant’s  fitness 
it  is  the  custom  of  several  schools  to  send  her  a  list  of  questions  such  that  the  answers 
to  them  will  indicate  the  probability  of  her  becoming  an  acceptable  nurse.  Inquiries 
are  usually  made  with  reference  to  her  condition  in  life,  whether  married,  single,  or  a 
widow  ;  her  age,'  nativity,  and  occupation ;  physical  condition,  family  relations,  pre¬ 
vious  employment,  and  references.  Sometimes  informal  inquiries  are  made  which 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  suitable  age  of  applicants  is  generally  placed  at  from 
21  to  35  years.  The  reason  given  is  that  those  younger  have  not  ordinarily  sufficient 
mental  and  physical  development  and  those  older  do  not  readily  acquire  new  habits. 
The  sacred  trusts  and  arduous  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  nurse  make  it  necessary 
that  she  should  have  good  character  and  physical  strength.  The  amount  of  education 
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required  of  applicants  is  not  very  great,  as  natural  ability  and  willingness  to  learn 
are  the  chief  requisites.  Occasionally  an  examination  in  common  English  branches 
must  be  passed,  but  more  often  pupils  are  admitted  upon  the  statement  that  they  have 
acquired  a  common  school  education.  The  various  requirements  and  the  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  allowed  preclude  the  reception  of  the  majority  of  applicants.  The  New 
York  State  School  makes  uj)  a  class  each  year  of  only  six  from  the  large  number  of 
applicants.  Of  thirty-three  who  applied  at  Bellevue  (New  Y^'ork  Training  School)  in 
December,  1879,  only  three  were  received.  At  the  New  England  Hospital,  in  1878, 
eighteen  out  of  forty  applicants  were  admitted  to  probation. 

Probation. —  The  pupils  of  the  nurse  training  schools  are  usually  admitted  upon  a 
mouth’s  probation,  during  which  time  they  receive  no  comx)ensation  for  their  services 
beyond  board  and  lodging.  A  large  portion  of  those  thus  admitted  fail  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them  during  this  time.  Of  the  eighteen  just  mentioned  as  ad¬ 
mitted  to  probation  in  the  New  England  Hospital  Training  School,  only  nine  were 
approved.  The  trial  is  very  severe  upon  new  comers,  who  are  for  the  first  time  com¬ 
pelled  to  witness  surgical  operations  and  other  equally  painful  sights,  to  bear  patiently 
the  whims  and  complaints  of  the  sick,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  exacting  patients. 
But  those  who  courageously  undertake  the  work  and  resolve  to  x^ersevere  in  it,  soon 
acquire  a  skilfulness  which  enables  them  to  do  their  work  acceptably  and  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  Those  fulfilling  the  conditions  and  expectations  of  the  x)robationary 
month  are  usually  required  to  enter  into  a  written  agreement  that  prevents  them 
from  leaving  the  school  before  the  completion  of  their  course.  Otherwise  offers  of 
liberal  wages  and  other  insufficient  causes  might  withdraw  some  from  their  places,  to 
the  injury  of  themselves  and  the  patients  upon  whom  they  were  attending. 

Maintenance. — With  one  or  two  exceptions,  pupil  nurses  are  maintained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  school  or  the  hospital  to  which  it  is  attached  during  the  time  of  their 
training.  By  reference  to  Table  XVII,  in  the  appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  certain 
sums  are  paid  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  This  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  remu¬ 
neration  for  services  x>erformed,  as  the  instruction  and  experience  are  considered  a 
sufficient  compensation ;  but  it  seems  desirable  that  the  x)upil  should  not  be  dependent 
on  any  one  outside  of  the  hospital  for  money  to  meet  her  expenses  for  at  least  dress 
and  text  books.  These  are  not  very  large,  as  the  greatest  simplicity  in  dress  is  en¬ 
joined  and  the  text  books  are  not  numerous.  The  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Office  does  not  render  it  possible  to  state  what  provisions  are  made  for  the  board 
and  lodging  of  pupils  in  all  cases.  It  is  considered  extremely  desirable  that  they 
should  have  not  a  mere  living  place  in  or  near  the  hospital,  but  a  comfortable  and 
attractive  home,  furnishing  surroundings  that  rest,  revive,  and  reanimate  those  who 
are  weary  and  discouraged  from  excessive  toil  and  care  and  giving  opportunity  for 
undisturbed  sleep  in  the  daytime  to  night  nurses  and  entire  immunity  to  all  from 
suggestions  of  the  hospital.  The  Nurses’  Home  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  provides  for 
all  these  wants,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  noticeable  exemption  from  illness  which 
the  nurses  of  that  institution  have  enjoyed  is  largely  owing  to  their  cheerful  and 
healthy  surroundings. 

It  is  but  natural  at  this  to  inquire  into  the  sources  of  income  which  these 

schools  have.  Two  make  no  report  or  statements  that  bear  upon  financial  questions; 
two,  which  are  connected  with  public  hospitals,  are  supported  in  the  main  by  city 
appropriations.  The  others  are  supxjorted  principally  by  money  received  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  nurses  and  from  the  gifts  of  friends,  the  income  of  funds,  and  the  pay  of  patients. 
The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery  has  fees  of  $75  for  the  entire  course  and  $10  extra 
if  the  pupil  be  admitted  to  the  dissecting  rooms. 

Instruction.— Thot  instruction  afforded  in  nurse  training  schools  seems  to  divide 
itself  into  practical,  or  that  received  at  the  bedside  of  patients ;  theoretical,  or  that 
obtained  from  text  books  and  lectures ;  and  auxiliary,  or  that  which  is  useful  in  nurse 
training  but  not  specifically  a  part  of  it.  Practical  nursing  must  be  learned  at  the 
bedside,  and  beds  of  a  hospital  offer  the  best  opportunities.  There  the  nurse  may 
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observe  the  treatment  given  persons  suffering  under  a  wide  variety  of  medical  and 
surgical  diseases,  and  acquire  a  valuable  and  extensive  experience  in  a  short  time. 
Another  principal  advantage  in  hospitals  is  the  frequent  visits  of  skilful  physicians 
to  give  counsel  and  directions  and  furnish  instruction  at  a  time  when  it  will  make  a 
lastirig  impression  on  the  pupil’s  mind.  The  advice  and  assistance  of  experienced 
nurses  are  not  only  a  present  help  to  the  nurse,  but  also  prepare  her  for  future  occasions. 
The  constant  oversight  of  both  head  nurses  and  physicians  stimulates  the  pupil  to 
form  habits  of  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  attentiveness.  Although  the  practical  training 
is  of  chief  value,  yet  systematic  instruction  from  carefully  written  manuals  of  nursing, 
and  by  lectures  and  talks  on  subjects  pertaining  to  nursing,  is  not  omitted.  The 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools  are  similar,  and  that  of  the  Connecticut 
Training  School  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  whole.  It  includes  (1)  the 
dressing  of  blisters,  bums,  sores,  and  wounds;  the  application  of  fomentations,  poul¬ 
tices,  and  minor  dressings;  (2)  the  application  of  leeches;  (3)  the  administration  of  ene¬ 
mas  ;  (4)  the  use  of  the  catheter ;  (5)  the  keeping  of  temperature  records ;  (6)  the  best 
method  of  applying  friction  to  the  body  and  extremities ;  (7)  the  management  of  help¬ 
less  patients,  moving,  changing,  giving  bath  in  bed,  preventing  and  dressing  bed 
sores,  and  managing  positions;  (8)  bandaging,  making  bandages  and  rollers;  (9) 
making  patients’  beds,  and  removing  sheets  while  the  patient  is  in  bed ;  (10)  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  all  utensils,  sponges,  bed,  tables,  &c.,  perfectly  clean. 

The  education  of  pupil  nurses  in  branches  collateral  to  their  profession  is  not  ex¬ 
tensively  attempted.  Usually  they  are  instructed  in  the  preparation  of  delicacies  for 
the  sick,  attractive  articles  of  diet,  and  the  drinks  and  stimulants  in  common  use  in 
the  sick  room.  On  the  subject  of  medical  instruction  the  secretary  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Training  School  says : 

Whilst  far  from  wishing  our  nurses  to  be  so  learned  as  to  think  they  know  as 
much  as  the  physicians,  we  are  desirous  to  have  them  understand  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  all  its  functions ;  for  this  purpose  they  study  from  text  books  on 
physiology,  anatomy,  and  midwifery,  reciting  to  and  receiving  valuable  instruction 
from  the  head  nurse,  who  also  conducts  quarterly  examinations  in  these  studies  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  of  the  executive  committee. 

Success. — The  success  of  training  schools  for  nurses  is  seen  in  the  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  they  give  for  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  calling  and  in  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  pupils  and  graduates  in  both  hospitals  and  private  residences.  A  report  speaks 
thus  of  the  benefits  which  the  establishment  of  the  nurse  training  school  brought 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Charity  Hospital  at  New  York : 

The  change  wrought  in  the  hospital  was  sudden  and  radical.  The  nurses  them¬ 
selves  were  of  a  better  class  than  it  was  thought  possible  to  secure,  many  of  them 
being  ladies  of  culture  and  refinement.  Abuses  which  had  existed  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital  were  at  once  swept  away.  The  care  and  sympathy  received  by 
the  patients  promoted  their  recovery,  while  the  presence  among  them  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school  so  improved  the  moral  tone  of  the  institution  that  the  cells  for  punishment 
were  no  longer  necessary  and  were  removed.  The  death  rate  of  the  hospital  has 
steadily  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  the  training  school.  *  *  *  Other 

causes  have  contributed  to  diminish  the  mortality,  but  none  so  much  as  the  increased 
efficiency  in  nursing,  due  to  the  careful  training  "of  intelligent  nurses. 

The  work  done  in  private  families  has  received  similar  praise,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  upon  the  schools  for  pupils  to  go  out  to  private  nursing.  The  post  graduate 
success  of  educated  nurses  is  evident  from  the  continued  call  for  their  services  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  those  of  any  others,  and  receives  further  proof  from  the  expressions  of  those 
who  have  observed  their  work.  The  organizing  of  training  schools  is  being  agitated 
in  several  prominent  cities  and  cannot  fail  of  equally  good  result-s  with  those  which 
have  invariably  attended  them. 
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Table  XVIII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  , 


States. 

Number  of  institutions. 

Instructors. 

Number  under  instruc¬ 
tion  during  the  year. 

Total  number  who  have  re¬ 

ceived  instruction. 

Number  of  graduates  who 

have  become  teachers. 

Total  number. 

a 

® 

m 

ol 
§3  a 

rO 

a 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Alabama . 

1 

4 

0 

56 

40 

16 

160 

2 

Arkansas . - . 

1 

4 

0 

78 

45 

33 

150 

1 

California . 

1 

6 

0 

106 

67 

39 

211 

2 

Colorado . 

1 

2 

1 

28 

11 

17 

28 

0 

Connecticut . . 

2 

18 

2 

273 

168 

105 

2,  232 

28 

Georgia . 

1 

5 

2 

84 

50 

34 

300 

4 

Illinois . 

2 

28 

2 

569 

331 

238 

1,  458 

15 

1 

18 

3 

392 

213 

179 

1, 271 

1 

11 

6 

183 

103 

80 

630 

Kan.saa _ _ _ 

1 

5 

0 

108 

54 

54 

236 

Kentucky . . 

1 

6 

1 

115 

69 

46 

732 

*12 

Louisiana . 

1 

3 

0 

40 

24 

16 

218 

4 

Maine . 

1 

2 

0 

12 

5 

7 

14 

Maryland . 

3 

12 

1 

138 

83 

55 

237 

3 

Massachusetts . 

2 

18 

1 

170 

83 

87 

336 

Michigan . 

3 

17 

2 

265 

145 

120 

666 

Minnesota . 

1 

7 

3 

104 

63 

41 

235 

3 

Mississippi . 

1 

3 

1 

59 

23 

36 

1 

Missouri . 

2 

11 

3 

284 

163 

121 

743 

3 

Nebraska . 

1 

5 

0 

68 

44 

Zi 

111 

0 

New  York . 

7 

75 

alO 

1,  342 

730 

612 

3,  926 

87 

North  Carolina . 

1 

&15 

2 

cl56 

c79 

cll 

8 

Ohio . 

2 

27 

10 

540 

310 

230 

1,805 

40i 

Oregon . . . 

dl 

Pennsylvania . 

3 

26 

e2 

/458 

254 

192 

1,  870 

12’ 

Ehode  Island . 

1 

4 

0 

13 

7 

6 

13 

0 

South  Carolina . 

1 

p36 

&162 

Tennessee . . . . . 

1 

5 

0 

110 

65 

45 

Texas . 

1 

4 

1 

68 

43 

25 

163 

0 

Virginia . 

1 

8 

el 

83 

48 

35 

502 

6 

West  Virginia . 

1 

4 

1 

65 

40 

25 

151 

0 

"Wisconsin . 

3 

15 

2 

270 

161 

109 

663 

District  of  Columbia . 

2 

11 

2 

118 

111 

7 

389' 

31 

Total . 

53 

379 

59 

M,  391 

3,  632 

2,711 

19i6ia 

262 

*Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
a  One  is  a  deaf-mute. 

6  Including  the  department  for  the  blind. 
cFor  two  years. 
d  Temporarily  closed, 
e  Also  2  deaf-mutes. 

/Sex  of  12  not  reported. 
g  Sex  not  reported. 
h  Sex  of  48  not  reported. 
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Table  XVIII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  —  Continued. 


States. 


Libraries. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


®  Pi 
'w  CS 

o  2 

S  CJ 

O.S  3 

3  3 
nrP  ft 


ft+s 

O  03 

ft-^ 


S  73 


a  3 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Georgia . 

Illinois . . . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland  - . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . . 

Nebraska  . . 

New  York . . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . . 

Virginia . . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Total . 


500 

75 

300 

70 

2,  500 
1,  000 
3,800 

3,  003 
C50 

75 

700 

300 

0 

4,  400 
720 

4,  700 
900 
200 
510 
400 

5,  225 
aOOO 
3,  000 


400 

80 


a$75,  000 
30,  000 
a264,  943 
15,  000 
256,  000 
30,  000 
300,  000 
457,  510 
150,  000 
47,  027 
100,  000 
225,  000 


25 

25 

35 

50 

647 


100 


335,  700 
100,  000 
a417,  000 
175,  000 
58,  000 
118,  351 
38,  000 
754,  406 
a75,  000 
500,  000 


a$15,  000 
&4,  000 
a36,  000 
12,  000 
40, 101 
15,  000 

92,  000 
58,  000 
28,  000 
17, 150 
18, 127 
15,  000 

1,  225 
34,  700 
15,  462 
a44,  046 
24,  000 
9,  500 
45,  725 
19,  600 
172,  947 
a42,  000 

93,  400 


$0 
1,  500 
0 

4,  350 


0 

300 

0 

480 
150 
3,  600 
c400 
0 
0 

125 

0 

74,  818 
0 


a$13,  500 
16, 137 
a37,  408 

7,  000 
52,  902 
14,  500 
77,  000 
55,  855 
28,  000 
17, 100 

22,  900 

8,  000 

1,  500 

36,  732 

23,  692 
a48,  575 

22,  898 
9,000 
35,  443 


353,  346 
a40,  000 
75,  469 


5,050 

250 


500,  000 


57,  649 


175 

400 

1,  300 
400 

1,000 

2,  300 


25 

100 


60 

150 


125,  000 
40,  000 
al85,  000 
a75,  000 
92,  000 
650,  000 


aQ,  800 
25,  000 
14,  720 
a30,  000 
0.25,  000 
30,  300 
db6,  000 


435 

o706 


801 


44,  503  I  1,  762  I  6, 188,  937 


1,  098,  452 


87,  725 


98,  476 


06,  841 
25, 100 
14,  720 
o36,  851 
o24,  775 
29,  000 
59,  814 


1,  292,  534 


o  Including  the  department  for  the  blind. 
b  For  salaries ;  $125  per  capita  for  support. 


c  Also,  $4, 128  from  shops, 
d  Congressional  appropriation. 


The  education  of  deaf-mutes  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  the  United  States, 
whether  the  number  of  institutions  he  considered  or  the  funds  and  appliances  at  their 
command.  In  the  forty-eight  years  between  the  founding  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  26  institu¬ 
tions  were  opened;  in  the  fifteen  years  following  its  establishment  the  number  has 
been  increased  to  53.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistical  summary,  these  report,  for 
1879,  379  instructors  and  6,371  impi Is.  The  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  appa- 
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ratiis,  as  reported  for  49  institutions,  is  $6,188,937,  the  amount  of  State  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  year  to  51  institutions  is  $1,098,452,  and  expenditures  during  the  year  for 
50  institutions  are  $1,292,534. 

All  the  States  recognize  the  same  obligation  with  reference  to  the  education  of  their 
deaf  and  dumb  as  of  their  speaking  and  hearing  youth;  thirty  report  institutions  either 
supported  entirely  by  the  respective  States  or  receiving  annual  appropriations.  Those 
States  which  maintain  no  such  institution  within  their  borders  make  provision  for  the 
education  of  their  deaf-mutes  in  the  schools  of  neighboring  States.  In  each  of  the 
following  cities  there  is  a  public  day  school  for  deaf-mutes,  viz:  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Port¬ 
land,  Me. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Erie,  Pa. ;  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington  completes  the  public  provision  for 
deaf-mute  instruction.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  the  best  American  col¬ 
leges,  with  such  modifications  as  are  necessitated  by  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  required  is  considerably  less  than  in 
other  colleges,  and  time  is  thus  gained  for  French  and  German,  which  are  regular 
studies  of  the  course.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
sustain  the  examination  on  the  full  course  of  four  years. 

In  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  visible  speech  —  articulation  and  lip  read¬ 
ing —  is  used  with  all  pupils  who  seem  likely  to  benefit  by  the  training,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  institutions  classes  are  formed  and  teachers  employed  for  instruction  by  this 
method.  A  few  institutions  employ  this  method  exclusively,  namely,  the  Horace 
Maun  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  New  York  City,  and  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

In  his  report  of  1879,  President  Gallaudet,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  says: 

In  our  tenth  annual  report  were  presented  the  conclusions  of  the  president  of  the 
institution,  formed  after  a  careful  examination  of  between  forty  and  fifty  institutions 
in  Europe.  Among  these  conclusions  the  opinion  was  exj)ressed  that  not  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  could  be  expected  to  attain  sufficient 
proficiency  in  speech  to  justify  the  time  and  expense  necessarily  involved  in  their 
instruction.  *  ^  No  results  have  [since]  been  attained  which  modify  the  conclu¬ 

sions  of  twelve  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  deaf-mutes  that  may  be 
exjjected  to  succeed  in  articulation. 

This  seems  a  fair  expression  of  the  present  conviction  of  the  majority  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  ;  nevertheless  the  interest  in  the  method  by  articulation  and  lip  reading  increases, 
and  the  results  of  all  experiments  in  its  application  are  carefully  studied  and  widely 
discussed. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Sanborn,  president  of  the  coi’poration  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  says  in 
its  twelfth  annual  report : 

It  is  often  thought,  and  sometimes  said,  that  our  mode  of  instruction  is  a  costly 
luxury,  well  enough  for  the  rich  and  the  intelligent,  but  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
poor  or  dull  children.  We  find  on  the  contrary  that  just  as  it  is  the  poor  who  need  it 
most,  so  they  i)rofit  most  by  it.  ^  *  The  annual  report  of  the  principal  *  *  * 

gives  much  interesting  information  concerning  the  graduates  of  past  years  who  have 
kept  up  a  corresi^ondence  with  their  former  instructors.  Portions  of  this  correspond¬ 
ence  show  that  articulation,  as  taught  by  our  methods,  is  not  only  very  useful  in  im¬ 
parting  instruction,  but  practically  available  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  life  after 
the  pupils  have  left  school  and  entered  ux^on  their  duties  at  home  or  in  some  outside 
employment. 

He  adds  with  candor : 

The  number  of  former  x^upils  [who  are  all  thus  making  daily  use  of  articulation  and 
lij)  reading  in  their  communication  with  those  about  them]  is  not  yet  very  large,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  be  expected  in  the  future.  The  English  Training 
College  for  Teachers  by  the  articulation  method  (referred  to  in  my  report  for  1877) 
was  opened  Juno  1,  1878,  at  Castle  Bar  Plill,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  B.  St.  John 
Ackers,  esq.,  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  accomxilishing  this  result. 

The  advantage  of  beginning  deaf-mute  instruction  at  as  early  an  age  as  five  years 
has  been  so  fully  proved  by  the  results  in  the  Horace  Mann  and  Clarke  schools  that  it 
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Avill  undoubtedly  become  the  practice  wherever  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made. 
Parents  are  also  urged  to  see  that  systematic  home  or  Kindergarten  instruction  is  com¬ 
menced  at  a  still  earlier  age. 

The  question  of  the  coeducation  of  semi-mutes  and  those  congenitally  deaf  is  ex¬ 
citing"  marked  attention.  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  says : 

The  difference  between  the  deaf-mute  and  the  semi-mute,  so  called,  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing,  which  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  earlier  age  at  which  the  law  of  the  State 
X)ermit8  us  to  receive  our  pupils  and  in  part  to  the  more  natural  methods  which  are 
now  employed. 

Many  teachers  distinguished  by  their  success  and  experience  in  instructing  deaf- 
mutes  advance  opposite  opinions  and  advocate  the  total  separation  of  the  two  classes. 
The  subject  requires  fuller  investigation.  The  expediency  of  removing  feeble-minded 
deaf-mutes  from  those  whose  mental  faculties  are  normal  becomes  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  as  better  methods  of  training  are  employed  and  clearer  conceptions  of  possible 
results  acquired. 

Industrial  training  is  a  general  feature  of  deaf-mute  schools  and,  even  when  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  desultory  manner,  is  found  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  habits  and 
mental  development  of  the  pupils.  Experience,  however,  has  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  industrial  training  is  of  no  avail  as  a  preparation  for  earning  a  liveli¬ 
hood  unless  it  be  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner  and  with  the  application  of  the 
same  standards  of  excellence  as  are  usually  applied  in  testing  apprentices.  Society  is 
greatly  concerned  in  the  correct  understanding  of  this  matter.  Deaf-mutes  must,  like 
other  classes,  be  made  seK  supporting,  and  as  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  them  to  mas¬ 
ter  any  industrial  art,  excepting  under  the  supervision  of  those  who  can  communicate 
with  them,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  prejudices  too  often  ex¬ 
hibited  against  the  industrial  work  of  the  schools  should  be  dissipated.  To  this  end 
comxietent  instructors  and  sufficient  material  should  be  furnished  and  the  industrial 
^eijartment  placed  on  an  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
instHutions. 

Complaint  is  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  all  deaf-mute  children  under  the  influence  of  the  instruction  so  freely 
provided.  The  estimates  of  attendance  for  the  year  show  gratifying  progress  in  this 
respect. 

Deaf-mute  instruction  in  the  United  States  was  represented  at  the  Universal  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Paris  (1878)  by  a  large  collection  of  institution  reports,  text  books,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  buildings,  the  American  Annals,  and  various  other  publications. 
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Table  XIX. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  the  blind. 


States. 

Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  insbuctors  and 

other  employes. 

Number  of  blind  employes 

and  workmen. 

Number  of  pupils. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  j 

since  opening. 

Libraries. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

1 

2 

0 

19 

43 

100 

1 

11 

4 

32 

133 

750 

California . . 

1 

a31 

0 

30 

102 

187 

25 

(6) 

Georgia . 

1 

6 

4 

58 

182 

600 

100 

1 

40 

132 

605 

1 

28 

2 

126 

625 

1,  915 

Iowa . 

1 

33 

10 

89 

409 

950 

250 

Kansas . 

1 

16 

18 

51 

135 

300 

50 

Kentucky . 

1 

25 

7 

85 

409 

1, 100 

100 

Louisiana . 

1 

4 

10 

29 

52 

100 

12 

Maryland . 

2 

17 

7 

84 

266 

217 

67 

Massachusetts . 

1 

74 

33 

123 

960 

2,  540 

140 

MicbigaiTi  .  . 

1 

4 

0 

50 

Minnesota . 

1 

10 

2 

27 

48 

400 

35 

Mississippi . . . 

1 

13 

3 

33 

350 

Missouri . 

1 

20 

3 

101 

469 

1, 100 

200 

Nebraska . 

1 

9 

1 

22 

39 

225 

65 

New  York . 

2 

100 

10 

390 

1,  732 

1,642 

53 

North  Carolina . . . 

1 

(c) 

dl07 

(c) 

(c) 

Ohio . . . 

1 

62 

7 

178 

1,  043 

500 

50 

Oregon . 

1 

3 

1 

(e) 

30 

200 

30 

Pennsylvania . 

1 

37 

26 

168 

1,  on 

1,  000 

50 

South  Carolina . . . . . . . 

1 

20 

Tennessee . 

1 

11 

3 

30 

222 

1, 141 

46 

Texas . . . . . . . . . 

1 

10 

3 

84 

681 

50 

Virginia . . . . . 

1 

8 

2 

31 

235 

(c) 

West  Virginia . 

1 

4 

1 

24 

56 

60 

15 

Wisconsin . 

1 

21 

2 

90 

287 

1,  400 

200 

Total . 

30 

599 

159 

2,  213 

9,  093 

17, 458 

1,  538 

a  For  both  departments. 
b  School  not  yet  opened. 

c  Reported  with  deaf  and  dumb  department.  (See  Table  XVIII  and  summary.) 
d  For  two  years. 
e  School  not  opened  during  1879. 
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Table  XIX. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  fur  the  blind — Continued. 


Property,  income,  &c. 


States. 

Value  of  grounds, 

buildings,  and  api)a- 

ratus. 

Amount  of  State  or 

municipal  appropri- 

.ation  for  tbe  last 

year. 

Receipts  from  oilier 

States  and  individ¬ 

uals  for  tbe  last  year. 

Total  receipts  for  tbe 

last  year. 

Total  expenditure  for 

tbe  last  year. 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Arkansas . 

$13,  000 

$10,  000 

$0 

$11,  005 

$10,  851 

California . 

(a) 

(a) 

2,  835 

638,  835 

{a) 

Georgia . 

80,  000 

13,  500 

125 

10,  250 

9,  802 

Illinois . 

114,  713 

28,  318 

1,  697 

30,  016 

33,  282 

Indiana . 

372, 122 

30,  000 

1,  503 

31,  503 

26,  307 

Iowa - ■ . 

285,  000 

22,  904 

648 

25,  659 

22,  770 

Kansas . 

75,  000 

11,  482 

0 

11,  482 

10,  802 

Kontnolcy  .  -  _ _ _ 

100,  000 

19,  710 

30,  285 

19,  480 

Louisiana . 

c3,  000 

10,  000 

0 

9,  200 

9,  000 

Maryland . 

253,  000 

12,  625 

5,  226 

31,  495 

•  27, 101 

Massachusetts . 

299,  654 

30,  000 

16,  670 

66, 123 

65,  440 

ATichij^aTi  _ -  _ 

(a) 

(a) 

{a) 

Minnesota . 

30,  000 

6,  000 

0 

6,  000 

6,  000 

Mississippi . . . 

6,  000 

8,  250 

0 

8,  000 

Missouri . 

150,  000 

23,  000 

0 

23,  000 

21,  500 

Nebraska . 

15,  000 

8,  200 

0 

8,  200 

6,  765 

New  York . 

705,  884 

85, 159 

11,  829 

156,  663 

141,  308 

North  Carnlinai _ _ _ _ _ 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Obio . . . . . . . . . . 

500,  000 

41,  361 

41,  361 

41,  361 

Oregon . . . . . . . 

d300 

2,  000 

1,900 

Pennsylvania . 

205,  000 

e43,  500 

21,  246 

53,  871 

54,  626 

Soutb  Carolina . 

(a) 

(a) 

67,  506 

(a) 

Tennessee . 

110,  000 

17,  000 

0 

17,  224 

16,  569 

Texas . . . . 

50,  000 

18,  710 

18,  710 

18,  520 

Virginia . 

(a) 

(a) 

0 

63T,  952 

(a) 

"West  Virginia . . . 

(a) 

(a) 

62, 162 

627, 162 

(a) 

Wisconsin . . 

185,  000 

18,  500 

21,  846 

18,  653 

Total . 

3,  552,  673 

460,  219 

63,  941 

715,  348 

570,  037 

a  Reported  with  deaf  and  dumb  department.  (See  Table  XVm  and  summary.) 

6  For  both  departments. 
c  Value  of  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Value  of  apparatus, 
e  Actual  receipts  on  same,  $32,625. 

The  institutions  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  those  for  deaf-mutes,  are  justly  included 
among  educational  rather  than  charitable  establishments.  It  is  no  argument  against 
them  that  they  receive  support  from  the  public  treasury.  Public  schools  are  also  sup- 
jiorted  by  taxes  upon  the  people.  Colleges  and  universities  are  largely  aided  by  State 
appropriations  or  national  grants  and  by  the  munificent  charities  of  individual  Mends. 
No  dependence  upon  charity  comes  from  accepting  the  instruction  offered  in  schools 
for  the  blind  any  more  than  from  attending  the  public  schools  or  the  principal  col¬ 
leges.  This  sensitiveness  about  being  the  objects  of  charity,  prejudice  against  com¬ 
mitting  children  to  institutions  wrongly  supposed  to  be  asylums,  and  ignorance  of  the 
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existence  and  privileges  of  these  schools  restrict  the  attendance  upon  them.  The 
report  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  says : 

From  positive  knowledge  received  from  our  pupils  concerning  blind  children  known 
to  them,  whose  parents  for  various  reasons  refuse  to  send  them  to  school,  and  reckoning 
that  there  luust  he  many  more  of  whom  we  are  ignorant,  it  is  lu'ohable  that  there  are 
200  blind  children  in  the  State  growing  up  without  an  education. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  estimate  of  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  thinks  that  the  number  (85)  of  blind 
persons  between  10  and  20  years  of  age  being  educated  in  Kentucky  in  1878  was  39i)er 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  blind  children  between  those  ages.  A  similar  estimate 
is  made  for  the  other  States,  and  varies  from  11  per  cent,  upwards. 

Educational  features  of  schools  for  the  hlind. — The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  develoi? 
the  minds  and  train  the  hands  of  blind  youth.  The  suijerintendent  of  the  Kansas  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  gives  as  the  three  things  aimed  at  in  that  in¬ 
stitution:  (1)  “  To  thoroughly  ground  all  our  graduates  in  the  elements  of  an  English 
common  school  education,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  knowledge  of  history,  literature, 
and  the  Coustitution  and  government  of  our  country;  ”  (2)  “to  prepare  every  one  who 
goes  out  from  our  school  into  life  to  earn  his  own  living;  ”  (3)  “to  so  form  the  social 
habits  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  characters  of  our  pupils  that  they  may  exhibit  the 
graces  of  good  breeding  in  their  social  intercourse,  always  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
good  citizenshix),  and  always  to  live  with  a  reference  to  eternity.’’  The  character  of  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  natures  of  the  blind  is  largely  determined  by  their  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  therefore  this  part  of  their  education  varies  with  the  institution  which 
they  attend  and  the  teachers  and  pupils  with  whom  they  associate.  The  mental  and 
manual  training  of  the  blind  is  regulated  by  definite  principles  and  is  therefore  much 
the  same  in  all  their  schools. 

School  u'orli. —  In  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  the  students 
are  divided  for  their  school  work  into  three  classes,  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher. 
“In  the  primary  are  taught  the  alphabet  in  raised  letters  and  reading  in  the  primer, 
arithmetic  through  short  division,  easy  spelling,  and  sentence  making.  *  In 

the  intermediate  are  taught  reading,  spelling,  geography.  United  States  history,  arith¬ 
metic  through  fractions,  English  grammar  to  conjugations,  and  composition.  *  *  * 

In  the  higher  class  have  been  taught  during  the  past  year  (1879)  algebra  through 
equations,  Davies’s  arithmetic  finished,  Maury’s  physical  geography  finished,  Quack- 
eubos’s  natural  philosoifiiy  finished,  Kerl’s  English  grammar  finished  and  reviewed, 
physiology.  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Chemistry,  rhetoric,  history  of  France,  Rome,  and 
Germany,  and  first  book  of  geometry  finished.”  In  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  “the  studies  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  are  reading,  sj^elling  and 
defining  words,  point  writing,  arithmetic,  descriptive  and  physical  geography,  physi¬ 
ology,  English  grammar,  general  history,  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of 
English  literature,  elementary  astronomy,  and  algebra.  The  study  of  these  branches 
has  been  completed  so  far  as  mastery  of  the  text  books  used  can  be  called  complete¬ 
ness.  ” 

In  the  College  for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  there  is  a  “senior  department,”  in 
which  the  studies  pursued  are  higher  than  in  most  schools  for  the  blind  The  course 
for  the  three  years  is  as  follows :  First  year,  algebra,  rhetoric,  physiology,  zoology ; 
second  year,  algebra,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  civil  government,  American  litera¬ 
ture  ;  third  year,  geometry,  mental  i)hilosophy,  geology,  logic,  English  literature. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  three 
blind  youths  have  attempted  the  study  of  law. 

Boohs  and  appliances  for  the  hlind. — As  hearing  and  touch  are  the  two  senses  through 
which  the  blind  receive  instruction,  tangible  books  and  apparatus,  music  and  musical 
instruments,  and  the  human  voice  are  the  means  of  their  instruction.  It  has  been 
possible  to  procure  musical  instruments,  and  good  use  has  been  made  of  them,  but,  as 
a  report  says,  “the  one  great  ol)stacle  encountered  in  this  department  is  the  lack  of 
text  books  in  embossed  type.  ”  This  deficiency  is  now  to  be  at  least  partially  supplied. 
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In  March,  1879,  Congress,  stimulated  by  the  petitions  of  persons  representing  the 
interests  of  over  thirty  thousand  blind,  enacted  “That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  out  of  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  be,  and  hereby  is,  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  of  America,  through  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.”  This  application  of  the  money  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Association  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
which,  in  1876,  set  forth  in  a  series  of  resolutions  that  the  especial  needs  of  the  blind 
are  embossed  books  and  tangible  apparatus,  and  that,  if  any  aid  should  be  given  by 
Congress,  it  would  most  efficiently  come  through  increasing  the  means  of  the  printing 
house  located  in  Louisville,  Ky.  This  house  was  incorporated  in  1858,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  printing  books  and  manufacturing  a^iparatus  for  the  blind  with¬ 
out  making  gain  thereby.  Six  States  made  appropriations  for  its  support;  but,  on 
account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  only  three  rendered  any  aid,  viz,  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  With  the  money  provided  a  printing  house  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  ecpiipped,  and  its  products  gratuitously  distributed  to  the  blind  of  these 
States ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  the  same  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  the  blind  of  the  whole  country. 

The  money  appropriated  was  directed  to  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
invested  in  United  States  bonds,  and  the  interest  paid  by  him  semiannually  to  the 
trustees,  upon  the  following  terms:  (1)  The  income  shall  be  expended  each  year  in 
manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books  for  the  blind  and  tangible  apparatus 
for  their  instruction,  the  same  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  public  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  upon  the  requisition  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  each  duly  certified  by  its  board  of  trustees.  Each  institution  shall  receive, 
in  books  and  apparatus,  that  portion  of  the  income  of  the  bonds  which  is  shown  by 
the  ratio  of  its  pupils  to  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  computation  being  made  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  year. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  income  shall  be  expended  in  the  erection  or  leasing  of  buildings, 

(3)  No  profit  shall  be  made  on  books  or  apparatus  manufactured  or  furnished,  but  the 
price  put  at  actual  cost.  (4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  withhold  the  income 
of  the  bonds  whenever  he  shall  receive  satisfactory  proof  that  the  trustees  are  mis¬ 
using  it.  (5)  The  treasurer  of  the  printing  house  must  furnish  a  satisfactory  bond. 
(6)  The  superintendents  of  the  various  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  shall  be,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  printing  house. 

This  board  must  annually  furnish  a  report  of  expenditures  and  receipts  for  supplies 
to  institutions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Industrial  work  is  associated  with  mental  training  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
industries  commonly  taught  are  broom  making,  cane  seating,  mattress  making,  piano 
tuning,  machine  and  hand  sewing,  and  fancy  work.  These  employments  are  easily 
learned  and  furnish  a  means  of  partial  or  entire  support.  The  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chinery  has  lessened  the  profitableness  of  broom  making  and  mattress  making.  In 
the  West  work  at  cane  seating  is  not  always  easily  obtained.  Piano  tuning  has  been 
found  to  be  an  employment  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  possessed  of  special  musical 
ability. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  report  for  1879  of  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  will  illustrate  what  is  being  done 
in  a  single  school  and  what  may  be  done  in  this  calling  : 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  in  tuning  is  17,  and  the  time 
devoted  by  them  to  taking  lessons  and  practising  varies,  according  to  their  attain¬ 
ments  and  necessities,  from  4  to  24  hours  a  week. 

The  contract  for  timing  and  keeping  in  repair  the  piano-fortes  used  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Boston  has  been  renewed  for  another  year  on  the  same  terms  as  before, 
and  without  the  least  opposition  from  any  direction. 

They  [the  blind]' acquire  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  tuning  piano-fortes;  *  *  * 
in  this  calling  they  labor  under  no  disadvantage  whatever,  and  therefore  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  successful. 
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The  practical  results  of  the  education  of  the  blind  have  been  shown  by  statistics 
recently  collected  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind.  One  table  gives  the  occupations  of  those  who  have  been  educated 
in  American  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  number  employed  in  each.  From  this  table 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  those  that  have  become  superintendents  of  institutions 
for  the  blind  is  16  ;  teachers  of  literature  or  music  in  schools  for  the  blind,  115  ,*  other¬ 
wise  employed  in  schools  for  the  blind,  39 ;  students  and  graduates  of  colleges  and 
theological  seminaries,  28;  ministers,  36;  authors,  17;  agents  and  lecturers,  70; 
teachers  of  music  elsewhere  than  at  institutions,  463;  church  organists,  88;  piano 
tuners,  125;  engaged  in  manufacturing,  305;  working  at  handicraft,  702 ;  storekeex)- 
ing  and  trading,  269 ;  housekeepers,  205  ;  usefully  employed  at  home,  666. 

This  list  of  occupations  is  sufficiently  extended  to  show  that  the  work  of  educating 
the  blind  has  not  been  done  in  vain. 


Table  XX. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  feeble-minded  youth. 


• 

Name. 

Number  of  instructors  and 
other  employes. 

Number  of  inmates. 

Number  dismissed  improved 
since  opening. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

6 

Female. 

1  Total. 

1 

nnirnpe+.ir.nt  Seliool  for  Tmbeeilea . 

25 

47 

31 

78 

2 

lUinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil¬ 

60 

153 

127 

280 

220 

$60,  000 

$60, 000 

dren. 

3 

Indiana  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil¬ 

15 

17 

8 

25 

1, 000 

dren. 

4 

Iowa  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 

23 

98 

46 

144 

10 

19,  780 

19, 780 

Children. 

5 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education 

29 

70 

61 

131 

73 

al,  500 

626, 200 

and  Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil¬ 

dren. 

6 

Private  Institution  for  the  Edxyation  of 

58 

58 

24 

82 

140 

36, 480 

Feeble-Minded  Youth  (Barre,  Mass.). 

7 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 

24 

103 

48 

151 

17,  500 

17,  500 

Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

8 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 

9 

7 

1 

8 

Children  (Fayville,  Mass.). 

1 

i 

9 

Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Im¬ 

8 

14 

8 

22 

0 

6,  000 

6,000 

beciles. 

10 

Idiot  Asylum,  Bandall’s  Island .... _ 

119 

92 

211 

11 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots . 

62 

161 

113 

274 

750 

56,  073 

55,  214 

12 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

100 

303 

209 

512 

201 

94,  904 

78,  670 

Imbecile  Youth. 

1 

13 

Pennsylvania  Training  Schoolfor Feeble- 

78 

199 

117 

316 

458 

62, 116 

63, 143 

Minded  Children. 

Total . 

491 

1,  349 

885 

2,  234 

1,  852 

323,873 

363,  987 

a  For  salaries  only.  b  Estimated. 


Several  of  the  States  have  thought  it  wise  to  provide  an  institution  for  the  care  and 
instruction  of  the  feeble-minded!  children  within  their  borders  ;  others,  not  having  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  own,  patronize  those  established  by  neighboring  States.  Private 
enterprise  also  occasionally  undertakes  the  improvement  of  persons  belonging  to  this 
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needy  class.  While  there  will  always  he  room  for  individual  efforts  in  their  behalf 
obvious  reasous  have  been  advanced  why  public  provision  should  be  made  for  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  The  state  should  extend  educational  opportunities  to  all  who  grow  up  in  it. 
It  should  have  a  care  not  only  for  its  strong  and  x^romising  children,  but  especially  for 
those  who  are  helxDless  and  unfortunate,  from  whom  it  is  liable  to  suffer  injury  if  it 
does  not  afford  them  early  and  sufficient  aid.  The  probability  of  numerous  recruits 
being  furnished  the  paux^er  and  criminal  classes  from  the  feeble-minded  hs  best  dimin¬ 
ished  by  giving  them  opportunities  to  receive  instruction  adapted  to  their  several  con¬ 
ditions,  work  suited  to  develop  the  little  strength  they  have,  and  surroundings  that 
check  vicious  tendencies  and  encourage  healthy  and  normal  activities.  By  this  treat¬ 
ment,  which  the  state  seems  best  able  to  offer,  they  are  not  only  removed  from  imme¬ 
diate  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  but  they  are  oftentimes  made  to  contribute  to  the 
X)rosperity  of  the  state  by  engaging  in  some  of  the  minor  industries,  or  at  least  by 
becoming  uuskilled  laborers.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  schools  are  for  the  benefit 
of  any  one  class.  Rich  and  poor  alike  stand  in  need  of  them.  In  the  New  York  Asylum 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are  from  families  in  good  circumstances  pecuniarily, 
35  X5er  cent,  from  families  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  53  per  cent,  from  indigent 
or  pauper  families. 

The  idiotic  and  imbecile  form  a  distinct  class  of  unfortunates,  in  which  are  found 
many  grades  of  mental  deficiency,  from  that  which  is  capable  of  being  overcome  so 
far  as  to  enable  the  child  to  eventually  enter  upon  some  useful  employment  to  that 
which  never  can  be  remedied  so  as  to  remove  him  from  being  a  helpless  charge.  Some 
institutions  admit  all  grades  of  feeble-minded  children;  others,  as  the  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Kentucky,  and  Massachusetts  asylums,  receive  only  such  as  give  promise  of 
being  greatly  benefited  by  judicious  mental  and  physical  training.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  these  schools  varies  in  correspondence  with  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
per  capita  expenses  are  also  widely  different.  In  Iowa  the  monthly  expense  for  the 
maintenance  and  instruction  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  asylum  was  $11  a  month.  In 
Kentucky,  in  1878,  the  sum  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  pupils  and  the  repair  of 
buildings  was  $150  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  In  New  York,  in  1879,  the  average  per 
capita  cost  was  $169.47.  In  Illinois,  in  1878,  the  cost  per  capita  for  the  supx)ort  of 
each  pupil  was  $324.12. 

As  imbecility  is  a  defect  attendant  upon  some  abnormal  or  imperfectly  developed 
condition  of  the  physical  system,  the  education  of  imbeciles  is  based  upon  physical 
considerations  and  modified  to  meet  individual  peculiarities.  They  are  aided  in  de- 
velox^ing  any  mechanical  or  artistic  faculty  which  they  may  possess,  in  the  hope  of 
promoting  their  self  respect  and  giving  them  pleasant  occupation.  Simple  industries 
are  introduced  into  their  schools,  which  enable  them  to  contribute  to  their  own  sup¬ 
port  and  which  form  the  most  natural  and  successful  means  of  improving  their  minds 
and  bodies.  In  the  New  York  asylum  mat  weaving,  making  and  repairing  shoes,  and 
brush  making  are  carried  on  by  large  classes.  In  the  Massachusetts  school  brooms 
are  made  by  boys  and  sewing  is  done  by  girls.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School 
shoe,  mattress,  and  broom  making  are  carried  on,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  work 
upon  the  farm  and  in  the  household.  In  the  Kentuck.y  institution  the  boys  work  at 
carpentry,  gardening,  and  shoemaking ;  the  girls,  at  !?ewing  and  in  the  laundry.  A 
few  quotations  from  its  report  for  1879  will  be  of  interest. 

A  great  deal  of  carpenteFs  work  has  been  done.  The  halls  have  all  been  wains¬ 
coted.  A  laundry  for  girls  has  been  built,  shops  for  the  boys,  new  fences  put  up,  old 
ones  repaired,  doors  made  and  hung,  aud  many  changes  effected  in  halls  and  floors. 

Now  we  are  doing  all  the  work  required  about  the  institution  in  carpentry  and 
also  making  and  mending  all  the  shoes  used  in  the  institution. 

We  have  six  to  eight  boys  with  the  gardener  who  exhibit  skill  and  proficiency  in 
gardening  and  raise  all  the  vegetables  used  in  the  institution.  Three  boys  do  the 
milking  and  attend  to  twelve  cows. 

Wo  have  a  class  of  twenty-four  girls,  divided  equally  between  the  sewing  room  and 
the  laundry.  Of  the  girls,  we  did  not  expect  much  progress  in  the  laundry  at  first ; 
but  after  several  months’  trial  we  are  satisfied  with  their  progress. 

The  sewing  done  by  these  same  girls  is  remarkable  for  quality  and  quantity. 
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Farm  work  is  considered  by  many  the  most  suitable  for  feeble-minded  boys,  as  it  offers 
varied  simple  employments  and'  out  door  life.  Assistant  Superintendent  Tarbell,  of 
the  Massachusetts  school,  after  a  visit  to  the  State  institutions  of  New  York  and  Ohio, 
says  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  : 

Could  you  see  the  farm  work  carried  on  by  the  boys  at  these  two  schools  you  would 
be  convinced,  as  I  was,  that  no  school  can  compare  favorably  with  the  best  until  it 
has  land  upon  which  to  employ  and  educate  its  boys.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  school 
of  475  pupils,  the  boys  under  the  direction  of  one  farmer  and  one  gardener  raise  all 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  used  in  the  institution,  also  a  large  share  of  the  milk,  keej) 
the  grounds  in  fine  order,  take  care  of  a  herd  of  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  ten  to  fifteen 
horses,  and  pigs  innumerable  — in  fact  do  all  the  farm  work  on  an  estate  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  and  for  an  institution  of  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons. 

The  school  instruction  of  the  feeble-minded  does  not  produce  so  rapid  and  encourag¬ 
ing  results  as  their  training  in  manual  labor.  It  includes  object  lessons.  Kindergarten 
work,  articulation,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geograx)hy,  singing,  gym¬ 
nastics,  &c. 


Table  XXI. — Summary  of  statistics  of  reform  schools. 


States. 

6 

a 

cc 

rid 

© 

.3 

S 

r2 

a 

St 

Number  of 
teachers, 
officers,  and 
assistants. 

Number  committed  during 
the  year. 

Number  discharged  during 
the  year. 

Present 

Sox. 

:  inmates. 

Pace. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

California _ _ _ _ 

1 

19 

2 

107 

62 

Connecticut . 

2 

14 

25 

176 

155 

268 

142 

385 

25 

Illinois . 

4 

15 

41 

193 

173 

337 

320 

a488 

u24 

Indiana . 

3 

17 

32 

335 

391 

330 

172 

al38 

a9 

Iowa . . . 

2 

12 

14 

204 

62 

245 

21 

Kentucky . 

1 

12 

6 

85 

66 

180 

42 

164 

58 

TiOnisiana, _ 

1 

7 

4 

92 

89 

99 

34 

65 

Maine . 

1 

8 

9 

28 

47 

122 

0 

119 

3 

Maryland . 

4 

32 

42 

248 

220 

426 

212 

461 

177 

Massachusetts . 

12 

47 

44 

483 

445 

1,  019 

102 

u743 

a35 

Michigan . . 

3 

61 

15 

2, 175 

2,  345 

1,177 

90 

a702 

a47 

Minnesota . . . 

1 

3 

6 

38 

102 

10 

u98 

a4 

Missouri . 

1 

13 

7 

177 

194 

174 

72 

194 

52 

New  Hampshire . 

1 

5 

4 

55 

52 

6117 

116 

1 

New  Jersey . 

4 

15 

17 

182 

218 

409 

63 

424 

48 

New  York . 

10 

109 

89 

2,  955 

2,  530 

3,  284 

1, 187 

a3,  598 

a75 

Ohio  . 

6 

56 

62 

710 

644 

1, 143 

295 

a682 

a68 

Pennsylvania . 

4 

48 

44 

469 

506 

696 

162 

629 

229 

Ehode  Island . 

1 

9 

12 

119 

126 

191 

40 

209 

22 

Tennessee . . . 

1 

6 

11 

17 

Yermont . 

1 

6 

7 

34 

56 

102 

20 

118 

4 

Wisconsin . 

2 

26 

29 

157 

132 

442 

58 

486 

14 

District  of  Columbia . 

1 

12 

9 

63 

53 

159 

79 

80 

Total . 

67 

546 

520 

8,  736 

8,  480 

11,  094 

3, 122 

ulO,  129 

al,  061 

a  This  distinction  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
b  Whole  number  of  both  sexes  in  school  May,  1879. 
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Table  XXI. —  Summary  of  staiistics  of  reform  schools — Continued. 


States. 

Present  inmates. 

Number  committed  since 

establishment. 

Libraries. 

Annual  cost  of  institutions. 

Total  annual  earnings  of  in¬ 

stitutions. 

Nativity. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

© 

> 

Is 

Foreign. 

3, 121 

400 

$50,  000 

Connecticut . 

al32 

olO 

3,  309 

1,  200 

50 

30,  568 

$3,  352 

Illinois . 

a227 

o285 

2,  557 

1,  025 

303 

48,  000 

23,  660 

Indiana . 

al40 

o7 

2, 150 

200 

100 

66,  991 

9, 233 

Iowa . 

895 

200 

Kentucky . 

206 

16 

1,  064 

375 

27,  294 

6, 476 

Louisiana  . . 

99 

12  500 

314 

Maine . 

111 

11 

1,  612 

1, 400 

21, 103 

6,  561 

Maryland . 

a421 

027 

3,  808 

1,  450 

100 

113,  886 

47,  953 

Massackusetts . 

a508 

o89 

10,  217 

6,  694 

215 

146,  790 

11,  981 

MicMgan . 

0405 

0176 

29,  555 

4,  740 

907 

383,  771 

344,  484 

Miniie.sota . . 

097 

o5 

384 

800 

25,  000 

Missouri . 

4, 187 

600 

33,  883 

7,  476 

New  Hampshire . 

101 

16 

1,  021 

200 

80 

15,  000 

4,  400 

Kew  Jersey . 

o309 

o9 

1,444 

765 

25 

43, 101 

22,  342 

Hew  York . 

o2,  595 

o740 

42,  634 

6,420 

170 

512,  648 

62,  865 

Ohio . . . 

0424 

o42 

9,  073 

5,  669 

270 

92, 182 

86,  595 

Pennsylvania . 

o588 

0159 

17,  305 

1,  025 

128,  700 

23,  591 

Hkode  Island . . . 

206 

25 

2,  685 

1,  800 

20 

30,  663 

4,762 

Tennessee . 

17 

179 

20 

1,  360 

1,  360 

Vermont . 

32 

90 

594 

250 

21,  015 

3,  605 

Wisconsin . 

0411 

o45 

2,  014 

1,  075 

520 

51,  011 

286 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

885 

28,  892 

Total . 

o7,  029 

ol,  752 

139,  808 

37, 193 

2,  760 

1,  884,  358 

671,  296 

a  This  distinction  not  reported  in  all  cases. 


The  correcting  and  restraining  force  of  reformatory  institutions  does  much  to  limit 
the  amount  of  crime.  They  turn  toward  willing  obedience  to  law  and  commendable 
habits  of  industry  young  persons  whose  surroundings  and  tendencies  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  commission  of  greater  offences  than  those  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 
They  do  not  leave  that  terrible  stigma  upon  their  former  inmates  which  the  jail  or 
the  prison  fastens  so  firmly  upon  those  that  have  left  its  walls.  They  simply  remove 
juvenile  delinquents  from  among  those  who  are  exercising  over  them  an  evil  influence, 
not  so  much  for  punishment  as  amendment.  This  end  is  accomplished  by  depriving 
the  delinquents  of  the  opportunity  of  committing  crime,  surrounding  them  with  home 
restraints  and  comforts,  inculcating  moral  principles  and  a  sense  of  honor,  giving  an 
elementary  education,  and  preparing  them  for  some  vocation  which  may  be  pursued 
after  the  reformatory  course  is  ended. 

There  is  necessarily  a  degree  of  punishment  in  removing  vicious  and  mischievous 
youth  from  the  opportunities  of  evil  doing  which  their  previous  haunts  afforded  and 
in  requiring  them  to  obey  strict  rules  and  labor  industriously  with  mind  and  hand. 
Yet  the  idea  of  punishment  and  imprisonment  is  not  the  one  which  reform  schools  are 
intended  to  carry  out.  The  law  of  Minnesota  expressly  prohibits  the  imprisonment,  for 
any  crime  except  murder,  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but  makes  it  the 
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duty  of  the  courts  to  commit  such  youths  to  the  reform  school,  thus  recognizing  the 
difference  between  the  school  and  the  prison.  The  amendment  of  the  offender  is  sought 
to  be  effected  by  the  mildest  means  possible.  In  most  institutions  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  is  allowed  only  in  extreme  cases.  The  by-laws  of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform 
School  provide  that  “  punishment  may  be  inflicted  by  the  deprivation  of  amusement 
and  recreation,  by  withholding  some  favorite  article  of  food  or  some  privilege  or  in¬ 
dulgence,  by  loss  of  rank  and  standing  in  the  class,  by  imposing  some  irksome  duty, 
by  close  or  solitary  confinement  for  a  limited  period,  and,  when  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  good  order  and  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  by  corporal  punishment  by  the  superintendent  or  under  his  direction.”  This 
list  of  allowable  punishments  includes  those  commonly  employed.  Other  inducements 
to  good  behavior  than  fear  of  punishment  are  also  used.  The  system  of  rewards  em- 
jdoyed  in  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  described  thus : 

Each  inmate,  upon  admission,  receives  a  badge  known  as  No.  3,  with  full  informa¬ 
tion  how  to  obtain  further  honors.  For  each  day’s  good  conduct  he  obtains  eight 
merits,  and  when  five  hundred  have  been  thus  obtained,  badge  2,  then  badge  1,  then 
honors  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  awarded  him,  five  hundred  merits  advancing  a  grade.  By  con¬ 
tinuous  good  conduct  an  inmate  can  obtain  honor  4  in  about  fifteen  months,  and  stands 
ready  for  his  discharge,  if  he  has  a  home  to  go  to  or  one  can  be  found  for  him  or  he 
can  care  for  himself.  Bad  conduct  results  in  the  loss  of  these  merits,  according  to  an 
average  table  of  ofiPences,  and,  while  not  the  only,  this  is  the  chief  mode  of  punishment. 

It  seems  to  be  considered  that  discipline  is  best  maintained  and  the  desired  results 
of  reformatory  education  best  secured  by  separating  the  inmates  into  families.  This 
system  is  contrasted,  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  with 
the  older  method  of  congregating  all  classes  of  offenders  together,  as  follows  : 

In  the  one  plan  the  boys  are  classified  and  a  limited  number  placed  in  a  modest  but 
well  built  cottage,  furnished  with  all  needed  home  comforts,  free  from  all  prison  ap¬ 
pliances,  open  for  the  admission  of  pure  air  and  the  blessed  sunlight,  supervised  by  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife,  to  whom  the  boys  sustain  the  relation  of  adopted  children 
and  from  whom  they  receive  parental  care  and  protection ;  while  in  the  other  plan  we 
have  a  congregation  of  boys,  large  in  number,  in  one  large  house,  with  bolted  doors, 
barred  windows,  and  a  walled  yard  for  a  playground,  with  but  little  contact  with 
nature  or  its  elements,  a  condition  so  poorly  calculated  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  boy’s 
idea  of  true  life,  and  supervised  not  unfrequently  by  persons  that  assume  merely  the 
character  of  guards  or  care  takers,  with  a  total  absence  of  all  paternal  feeling  or 
interest.  The  one  system  makes  a  natural  home,  with  all  its  corresponding  influences 
and  attachments,  while  the  other  is  a  place  of  detention  or  an  unnatural  home,  from 
which  any  boy  will  go  away  if  opportunity  is  given  him. 

The  family  system  is  approved  by  the  schools  in  which  it  has  had  a  trial.  The 
report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reform  School  says : 

There  has  been  considerable  i^rogress  made  toward  perfecting  the  “family  plan” 
in  the  institution,  and  we  feel  warranted  in  ret)orting  the  plan  a  success  after  nearly 
three  years’  experience. 

A  report  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  adds  its  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  family  plan  thus : 

The  work  of  reformation  and  instruction  is  here  carried  on  in  the  open  family  sys¬ 
tem.  Under  it  the  complete  classification  of  the  boys  can  bo  effected,  es];)ecially  in 
large  schools.  The  extremes  can  be  widely  separated,  the  better  boys  from  the  bad, 
the  very  young  from  the  oldest,  the  more  trustworthy  from  the  suspected.  We  have 
five  such  classifications  called  families,  living  under  separate  roofs,  with  separate 
school  rooms,  and  playgrounds  adjacent. 

In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  the  family  plan  has  been  adopted.  In  Illinois  a  family 
building  has  been  erected  and  admission  to  it  from  other  quarters  is  made  the  highest 
honor  which  can  be  won.  No  guards  are  needed  about  it  and  the  home  privileges 
which  it  offers  are  not  abused.  The  prevailing  tendencies  in  all  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions  seem  to  be,  more  than  ever  before,  to  bring  the  law  of  kindness  to  the  front. 
Michigan  gives  a  good  example  of  humane  treatment  of  delinquents.  “  We  believe,” 
says  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  Reform  School,  “  that  elements  of  true  progress 
for  the  institution  are  to  be  reached  by  cultivating  in  our  boys  self  respect  and  true 
manliness,  and  in  maintaining  by  precept  and  example  a  family  government,  builded 
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and  cemented  by  mntnal  confidence  and  esteem.  To  this  end  all  bars  and  bolts,  cells 
and  whips  have  been  abandoned.  No  unsightly  fence  shuts  away  the  beantifiu  world 
without,  and  the  love  of  home  keeps  our  boys  within  its  sheltering  arms.”  The  su¬ 
perintendent  also  adds  the  following  : 

The  boys  are  generally  contented,  and  realize  to  a  great  degree  the  fact  that  the 
reform  school  supplies  for  them  a  real  need,  and  furnishes  for  most  of  them  a  better 
home  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  before  their  admittance  here,  a  home  where 
their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture  are  all  sought  to  be  promoted,  and  that 
under  the  fostering  care  of  this  Christian  home  they  are  to  be  prepared  to  fill  useful 
and  honorable  positions  in  society. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  attested  by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  just 
closed  there  were  but  two  escapes. 

Many  institutions  seek  to  provide  amusements  for  the  gratification  and  instruction 
of  their  charges.  One  report  says : 

We  do  not  permit  any  holiday  to  pass  without  proper  celebration.  The  inmates  are 
bountifully  fed,  Christmas  x)resents  are  distributed,  and  exercises,  profitable  and 
amusing,  are  provided  in  our  large  and  commodious  chapel  in  winter  and  on  the 
“  green  ”  in  summer. 

Moral  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary  in  reformatory  education,  and  is  given  by 
the  officers  as  occasion  may  demand.  Much  of  this  is  doubtless  neutralized  by  the 
talk  and  example  of  the  more  vicious  youth,  and  more  would  be  were  it  not  for  the 
customary  separation  of  the  inmates  into  classes  determined  by  their  deportment.  In 
this  way  the  more  innocent  are  protected  from  further  moral  corruption  and  the 
ground  of  accusation  that  reform  schools  increase  the  viciousness  of  their  inmates  is 
removed.  Religious  instruction  is  regularly  given  in  most  institutions  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath  either  by  Christian  friends  or  by  those  connected  with  the  school.  Attendance 
upon  church  and  Sabbath  school  is  usually  encouraged,  and  oftentimes  is  looked  upon 
by  the  boys  as  a  privilege.  The  Illinois  State  Reform  School  reports  in  1878  on  this 
point  as  follows : 

Our  family  building  boys  are  regular  attendants  at  the  churches  in  the  city,  each 
having  the  privilege  of  selecting  his  place  of  worship.  Several  have  united  with  the 
churches.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  are  in  regular  attendance  both  on  Sabbath 
morning  and  evening  services  without  any  attendant,  and  have  conducted  themselves 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  seeming  to  take  pride  in  winning  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  all  good  citizens. 

The  hours  of  working  days  are  assigned  to  various  tasks  and  duties.  The  rule  in 
Connecticut  is : 

The  distribution  of  time  for  each  working  day  shall  not  be  less  than  six  hours  for 
labor,  four  hours  for  school,  and  from  four  ^and  one  half  to-  five  hours  for  devotional 
exercises,  incidental  duties,  and  recreation.  * 

The  time  of  rising  shall  be  at  half  past  five  a.  m.  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the 
first  day  of  November,  and  at  six  o’clock  during  the  other  four  months.  The  time  of 
retiring  shall  be  at  eight  o’clock  p.  m. 

The  inmates  of  the  Illinois  State  Reform  School  ‘‘work  six  hours,  attend  school  four 
hours,  in  bed  hine  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  devotional  exercises  twenty-five  minutes, 
meals,  recreations,  &c.,  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  every  working  day.” 

In  the  Minnesota  State  Reform  School  “each  boy  is  required  to  spend  four  hours  a 
day  in  the  schoolroom.”  “The  strictly  educational  facilities  afforded  are  those  of  the 
common  English  branches,  reading,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  with  some  knowledge  of  simple  book-keeping.”  In  Indiana  all  the  boys  are 
required  to  attend  school  half  of  each  weekday,  and  it  is  x^roposed  “that  they  shall  not 
leave  the  institution  without  being  able  to  read  and  write.”  From  the  rejjort  of  the 
sux^erintendent  of  the  New  HamxJshire  Reform  School  it  ax^pears  that  out  of  117 
inmates  all  study  reading,  88  written  arithmetic,  17  oral  arithmetic,  73  geography,  12 
grammar,  9  x^bilosophy,  and  2  history;  91  can  write  letters  to  friends,  and  24  oth¬ 
ers,  easy  words.  While  in  general  the  reform  schools  give  opx)ortunities  for  learning 
common  English  studies,  a  few  have  also  introduced  branches  of  special  instruction 
which  have  proved  of  much  value.  In  Massachusetts  tlrawiug  has  been  introduced 
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into  the  several  schools  of  the  State  Reform  School.  A  recent  report  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Refuge  says : 

As  an  importaut  agent  iu  our  course  of  instruction,  music  continues  to  hold  its  long 
approved  place.  #  *  *  Xhe  instrumental  hand  has  served  to  develop  much 

talent  that  otherwise  would  probably  have  ever  remained  dormant.  In  every  re¬ 
spect,  Ihe  refining  inlluence  of  musical  training  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  most 
valuable  adjunct  in  the  useful  and  moral  education  of  the  inmates. 

In  Michigan  military  instruction  has  been  found  improving  to  the  boys.  Libraries 
and  reading  rooms  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  these  institutions. 

The  best  training  that  can  be  given  boys  is  that  which  prepares  them  for  a  life  em¬ 
ployment,  useful  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  the  system  of  letting  out  the  labor  of  the  boys  on  contract  is  being  discounte¬ 
nanced,  and  shops  are  called  for,  and  in  some  cases  iirovided,  iu  which  a  boy  may  learn 
a  trade.  The  managers  of  the  Minnesota  State  Reform  School  say: 

Wo  strive  to  give  every  boy  of  suitable  age  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  useful  trade, 
that  he  may  have  something  to  rely  upon  when  he  leaves  the  institution.  With  this 
eudin  view  we  have  introduced  only  such  branches  of  mechanical  industry  as  permit  and 
necessitate  the  learuing  of  a  trade;  such  as  tinsmith,  wood  turning,  cabinet  making, 
carpenter,  scroll  sawing,  the  use  and  management  of  machinery,  tailoring,  and  painting. 
To  these  we  add  farming,  gardening,  and  seed  growing. 

In  any  case,  whether  a  trade  is  learned  or  not,  there  is  an  educational  and  disciplinary 
power  and  pecuniary  help  in  work,  so  that  all  reformatory  institutions  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  to  their  inmates.  The  various  industries  of  these  schools  may  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  Table  XXI  of  the  appendix.  The  316  boys  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform 
School,  at  Westborough,  according  to  the  report  for  1878,  were  employed  as  follows: 
seating  chairs,  106  ;  farming  and  gardening,  67 ;  at  miscellaneous  work,  33  ;  in  sewing 
room,  31 ;  in  sleigh  shop,  15 ;  in  halls  and  yard,  14 ;  in  baking,  cooking,  and  care  of 
dining  room,  12 ;  in  domestic  work,  11 ;  in  laundry,  10 ;  iu  paint  shop,  6;  in  blacksmith 
shop,  6 ;  making  shoes,  3 ;  at  the  steam  mill,  2. 

The  aim  of  the  reform  school  is  the  limitation  of  crime  and  the  amendment  of  juve- 
liile  criminals.  Other  schools  are  provided  which  seek  to  jjrevent  the  commission  of 
crime  by  removing  guiltless  but  tempted  children  to  places  of  safety.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Primary  School,  at  Monson,  the  Michigan  State  Public  School,  at  Coldwater, 
and  the  Industrial  Home  School  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  schools  of  this  latter 
class. 

Massachusetts  State  Primary  School. — The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  iu  1866  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  at  the 
State  almshouse  in  Monson.  In  1872  the  almshouse  dej)artment  was  abolished.  Into 
this  school  such  children  are  received  as  were  formerly  supported  in  the  various 
State  almshouses,  and  are  taught,  exercised,  employed,  and  maintained  as  their  health 
and  condition  require.  The  State  board  of  charities  may  also  transfer  to  the  school 
inmates  of  the  State  reform  school  who  have  been  committed  for  trivial  offences  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  depraved  in  character. 

The  board,  by  its  agent,  may  also  apx)ly  for  the  custody  of  any  child  under  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  who  has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of  an  offence  less  than  felony, 
and  the  request  is  usually  granted,  except  in  cases  of  extremely  vicious  youth.  In 
the  words  of  the  report  of  the  board,  “If  a  suitable  place  elsewhere  can  be  j)rovided 
at  once,  the  parents  not  being  i)i’oper  x)ersons,  then  the  child  is  transferred  to  such 
place,  and,  failing  in  that,  then  temporarily  in  the  State  Primary  School,  until  a  place 
can  be  found.  By  this  arrangement  a  large  number  of  children  who  would  otherwise 
be  consigned  to  the  reformatories  are  saved  from  this  humiliation  ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  past  ten  years  shows  that  this  saving  has  been  i^roductive  of  great  good,  and 
has,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  lessened  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  o.t  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  municipalities.” 

No  puxffl  is  received  under  three  or  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  for  special 
reasons.  The  general  management  of  the  school  and  the  i:)rex)aration  of  rules  and 
regulations,  which  must  be  apx)roved  by  the  governor  and  council,  are  intrusted  to  the 
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superintendent  and  inspectors  of  the  almshouse  at  Monson.  They  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  required  “to  use  all  diligence  to  provide  suitable  places  in 
good  families  for  all  such  pupils  as  have  received  an  elementary  education ;  and  any 
other  pui)ils  may  be  placed  in  good  families  on  condition  that  their  education  shall 
be  provided  for  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  they  reside.”  The 
expenses  of  the  school  are  paid  by  the  State,  except  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
towns  ill  which  children  who  have  been  committed  to  the  school  have  settlements, 
must  pay  a  week  toward  the  support  of  said  children  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  school  after  notice  of  their  commitment  has  been  given.  The  principal  industry 
pursued  is  chair  seating,  and  the  handicrafts  taught  are  tailoring,  shoemaking,  farm¬ 
ing,  baking,  and  dressmaking. 

Michigan  State  Puhlic  School. — The  State  Public  School  of  Michigan  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  children  in  1874.  It  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
almshouses  of  the  young  children  that  were  growing  up  in  them  to  become  perma¬ 
nent  paupers  or  to  graduate  from  them  into  a  course  of  crime.  Admission  is  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  the  dependency  of  the  child  upon  public  support  and  upon  his  being 
healthy,  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  nor  less  than 
three  years  of  age.  The  b  uildings  are  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  300  pupils. 
They  consist  of  one  large  building  and  eleven  others  grouped  around  it.  One  of  these 
is  used  as  a  boiler-house  and  laundry,  one  for  a  hospital,  and  the  other  nine  for  cot¬ 
tages.  The  children  work,  eat,  and  attend  school  together  in  the  main  building,  but 
in  all  other  respects  they  live  in  families  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  members.  The 
cottages  furnish  the  homes.  Cultivated  ladies  jjreside  over  them  and  give  a  mother’s 
care  to  the  children  such  as  they  have  not  known  before.  Temporary  provision  is 
thus  made  for  indigent  children  until  permanent  homes  can  be  found  for  them.  It  is 
the  underlying  object  of  the  charitable  movement,  of  which  the  State  public  school 
is  an  outgrowth,  to  transplant  the  young  inmates  of  poorhouses  into  suitable  families, 

‘  ‘  sending  them  out  to  such  with  more  certainty  and  under  better  auspices  than  they  could 
go  from  poorhouses,  the  idea  being  to  abbreviate  and  not  prolong  the  institutional  life  of 
the  child — meantime,  however,  to  afford  the  best  of  educational  advantages  and  rectify 
the  defective  moral  training  of  thepoorhouse  or  the  demoralizing  influences  to  which 
the  child  may  have  been  otherwise  exposed.”  The  act  which  established  this  school 
provided  for  a  State  agent,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  procuring  homes  for  these 
children.  No  such  agent  has  been  appointed,  but  the  superintendent  has  done  what 
was  in  his  power  in  this  direction. 

The  experience  of  the  several  years  since  the  opening  of  the  school  warrants  the 
board  of  control  in  making  the  following  remarks  : 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  that  the  success  of  this  institution  still  continues  to 
attract  the  attention  of  social  scientists  and  legislators  in  the  several  States  in  this 
country  and  also  in  Europe.  The  Michigan  system  of  State  support  for  dependent 
children  in  a  school,  no  taint  of  crime  attaching  to  any  inmate  by  reason  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  admission,  is  so  original  in  its  j)lan  that  its  career  has  been  watched  with 
unusual  interest.  And  now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  the  most  desirable 
results  are  reached  here  at  less  expense  than  bare  support  is  had  in  the  average  county 
poorhouse,  the  interest  has  become  greater  among  legislators. 

The  Industrial  Home  School. —  The  Industrial  Home  School  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  at  Georgetown,  was  established  in  1864,  “to  furnish  instruction,  provide  homes, 
and  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  homeless  and  friendless  children,  to  furnish  them 
with  suitable  clothing,  bring  them  under  Christian  influence,  and  instruct  them  in  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits,  that  they  may  be  taught  to  earn  an  honest  living  and  become  use¬ 
ful  members  of  society.”  Its  pupils  were  40  boys  and  19  girls  at  the  time  when  its 
report  was  made.  They  form  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  in  which  the  usual 
studies  are  pursued.  “From  10  to  15  of  the  older  boys,”  says  the  report  for  1878-79, 
“have  worked  in  the  shop  on  Saturdays  and  during  the  school  vacation,  while  the 
others  have  been  employed  about  the  house  and  garden  in  such  work  as  they  were 
able  to  perform,  and  have  done  their  own  room  work,  making  beds,  sweeping,  clean¬ 
ing,  and  several  have  been  taught  sewing,  proving  themselves  very  capable  of  help¬ 
ing,  at  least,  in  the  repairing  of  their  own  clothing. 
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‘‘The  girls  are  employed  about  the  house,  taking  their  turns  in  the  different  branches 
of  household  work,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  have  made  splendid  progress  in  needle¬ 
work  and  do  themselves  great  credit.  Each  evening  in  the  week  the  children  are  all 
assembled  in  the  school  room  and  the  time  spent  in  singing  or  reading  some  interest- 
ing  book,  or  familiar  talks  or  advice  given  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  after  life.^' 
During  the  year  1879  the  industrial  features  of  the  school  were  gaining  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  prominent  x^ersons  who  were  interested  in  such  enterprises,  and  the 
District  commissioners  have  greatly  encouraged  the  work  by  authorizing  the  erection 
of  a  handsome  and  commodious  workshop  and  school  room.  The  additional  indus¬ 
tries  which  will  then  be  x)ursued  are  shoemaking,  gardening,  and  eventually  painting 
and  pottery  work.  The  children  of  the  home  have  been  engaged  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  making  tree  boxes  and  stakes  for  the  parking  commission  of  the  city.  In 
1879  the  articles  manufactured  were  3,827  tree  boxes  and  51,000  tree  stakes;  and  the 
usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  work,  such  as  caning  chairs,  repairs  at  the  home,  mak¬ 
ing  tables,  builders’  brackets,  &c.,  was  done. 
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Table  XXII. — Summm'ij  of  statisiics  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  infant  asylums,  and  industrial  schools. 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 

o 

rt 

.a 

.5 

S 

Number  of  ollicers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  assistants. 

Total  number  of  inmates 

since  foundation. 

Present  inmates. 

Libraries. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

3 

o 

H 

r2 

Pemale. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

Part  1.—  Stomes  and 

asylums,  <£c. 

4 

15 

422 

134 

51 

83 

200 

$6,  334 

$7, 318 

California . 

10 

115 

1,  491 

1,  447 

856 

591 

1, 100 

50 

163, 487 

133,  283 

Connecticut . 

5 

37 

2,  245 

394 

227 

167 

1,  800 

100 

39,  000 

39,  000 

Georgia . 

7 

25 

408 

238 

149 

89 

3,  200 

75 

8, 100 

18,  690 

Illinois . . . 

11 

116 

5, 115 

1, 120 

641 

479 

2,  321 

189 

93,  879 

98, 466 

Indiana..... . . 

11 

61 

4,  974 

549 

351 

198 

400 

185 

14,  808 

57,  346 

2 

29 

1,  550 

178 

86 

92 

1,  350 

45,  286 

41,  292 

Kansas . 

2 

9 

1,  955 

58 

21 

37 

250 

30 

3,  600 

8,  500 

Kentucky . 

10 

56 

2,  969 

665 

246 

419 

1, 158 

425 

33,  946 

43,  366 

Louisiana . . 

9 

97 

16,  233 

1,  346 

639 

707 

1,  025 

121 

44,  797 

55,  605 

4 

22 

732 

528 

249 

279 

520 

20 

16, 109 

15,  498 

Maryland . 

15 

65 

5,  337 

tt997 

371 

501 

3,  836 

144 

48,  212 

59,  986 

Massachusetts . 

21 

190 

51,  936 

1,  627 

921 

706 

2,  865 

303 

195,  947 

204,  483 

Michigan . 

8 

82 

7,  733 

727 

404 

323 

1,  900 

15 

19,808 

72,  428 

Minnesota . . . 

2 

6 

340 

46 

28 

18 

4,000 

4,  000 

Mississippi  . . 

2 

18 

711 

125 

47 

78 

360 

10 

10,540 

10,  061 

Missouri . . 

13 

162 

10,  626 

1,  235 

424 

811 

1,  525 

181 

44,060 

61,  290 

Nevada . . . 

1 

5 

215 

71 

45 

26 

730 

17,  000 

New  Hampshire . 

3 

12 

333 

83 

40 

43 

650 

44 

12, 100 

6,  602 

New  Jersey . 

11 

64 

6, 119 

777 

345 

432 

1,  249 

74 

52,  996 

60,  261 

New  York . 

75 

919 

112,  579 

&10,  591 

5,  878. 

4,  541 

21,  023 

1,  564 

1, 136,  644 

1, 145,  67,6 

North  Carolina . 

2 

19 

512 

138 

65 

73 

10,  446 

10,  238 

Ohio . 

29 

406 

35,  969 

2,  866 

1,634 

1, 232 

6,  364 

128 

329,  270 

282,  376 

Oregon . . . 

1 

2 

220 

14 

6 

8 

20 

0 

1,  752 

1,177 

Pennsylvania . 

49 

563 

33,  377 

c5,  918 

3,  586 

2,  284 

26, 136 

886 

1, 158,  009 

734, 129 

Khode  Island . 

6 

33 

1,  897 

364 

188 

176 

300 

20 

29,  315 

28,  815 

South  Carolina _ 

6 

49 

4,  278 

487 

359 

128 

3, 194 

183 

30,  281 

44, 785 

Tennes.see _ 

5 

33 

3,  800 

208 

79 

129 

158 

2,  500 

3,  700 

Yermout _ 

2 

18 

1,  779 

170 

103 

67 

242 

9,  633 

9,  633 

Yirginia . 

7 

31 

1,  037 

186 

66 

120 

210 

75 

12, 450 

12, 150 

West  Yirginia . 

1 

8 

52 

0 

52 

7,  602 

8,  438 

Y''isconsin . 

6 

43 

2,  743 

420 

172 

248 

1,  061 

159 

32,  029 

29, 453 

^^istrict  of* 

4 

2  861 

370 

183 

187 

610 

50 

Indian  Territory . 

1 

Ol 

11 

438 

120 

59 

61 

68 

13,  000 

Total . 

345 

3,  352 

322,  934 

d34,249 

18,  519 

1.5,  385 

85,  825 

5,031 

3,  607,910 

3,  333,  045 

Part  2-. — Infant  asy¬ 

lums. 

California . . 

1 

3 

38 

18 

20 

5, 969 

5,274 

Connecticut . . 

1 

2 

1, 014 

Illinois . 

1 

2,  700 

5,  073 

a  Includes  125  sex  not  reported.  e  Includes  43  sex  not  reported. 

b  Includes  172  sex  not  reported.  d  Includes  345  sex  not  reported. 
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Table  XXII. —  Summary  of  statistics  of  homes  and  asylums,  ^c. — Continued. 


States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 


Part  2.— Infant  asy¬ 
lums  —  C  on  tinned . 


Kentucky . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts - . 

Michigan . 

Kew  York . 

Pennsylvania . 

Khode  Island . 

District  of  Columbia  . 


Total , 


Part  3. — Industrial 
schools. 

Georgia . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . ■; 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan- . 

Minnesota . . 

Missouri . . 

New  York . 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania . 

Tennessee . . 

Virginia . . 

District  of  Columbia 


Total . 

Total,  Part  1 
Total,  Part  2 
Total,  Part  3 

Grand  total . . . . 


Number  in  each  State. 

Number  of  officers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  assistants. 

Total  number  of  inmates 
since  foundation. 

Present  inmates. 

Libraries. 

'Income. 

Expenditure. 

3 

o 

H 

Male. 

Female. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

2 

1 

9 

125 

59 

66 

2 

12 

1,216 

120 

69 

51 

$29, 662 

$30, 143 

1 

11 

1,  200 

24 

13 

11 

6 

107 

32, 507 

2, 607 

1, 208 

1, 399 

140 

408,  517 

422,  730 

4 

26 

292 

165 

127 

7,  066 

8,  549 

1 

5 

16 

9 

7 

1 

11 

85 

57 

28 

21 

186 

37,  623 

3,  307 

1,  598 

1, 709 

140 

456, 287 

467,  710 

1 

'  3 

151 

11 

2 

9 

30 

5 

4,  519 

1,410 

4 

58 

327 

630 

52 

578 

253 

3,  355 

3, 355 

1 

SO 

560 

106 

26 

80 

1 

16 

962 

62 

62 

3 

20 

265 

265 

2 

10 

113 

73 

73 

700 

125 

5, 103 

529 

2 

18 

1,750 

431 

386 

45 

1,  474 

259 

41, 725 

68,  808 

1 

1 

212 

24 

24 

5,  341 

5,  366 

1 

1 

52 

30 

22 

5,  251 

5,  251 

1 

3 

40 

40 

150 

4 

43 

32,  519 

667 

667 

100 

3, 479 

5,  000 

13 

229 

108, 168 

a34,385 

22, 451 

11,  627 

7,  508 

455 

366,  816 

379,  879 

4 

10 

1,  250 

194 

65 

129 

176 

700 

8, 134 

4 

18 

1,  696 

298 

56 

242 

7, 378 

7,828 

1 

69 

963 

931 

1 

2 

160 

160 

60 

100 

1 

4 

66 

42 

24 

250 

75 

7,091 

6,  819 

45 

466 

147,  937 

037,464 

23, 170 

13,  987 

10,  641 

919 

451,  721 

493,  310 

345 

3, 352 

322,  934 

634,  249 

18,  519 

15, 385 

85,  825 

5,  031 

3,  607,  940 

3,  333,  045 

21 

186 

37,  623 

3,  307 

1,598 

1,  709 

140 

456,  287 

467,  710 

^5 

466 

147,  937 

037,464 

23, 170 

13,  987 

10,  641 

919 

451, 721 

493,  310 

411 

4,  004 

508, 494 

c75,  020 

43, 287 

31,  081 

96,  606 

5,  950 

4,  515,  948 

4,  294,  065 

a  Includes  307  sex  not  reported. 
6  Includes  345  sex  not  reported. 
e  Includes  652  sex  not  reported. 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistical  summary  of  henef actions  for  1879,  ly  States. 


Schools  of  science. 

Schools  of  theology. 

Schools  of  law.  - 

Schools  of  medicine. 

Institutions  for  the  superior 

instruction  of  women. 

Preparatory  schools. 

Institutions  for  secondary 

instruction. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf  and 

dumb. 

$4, 000 

$200 

$15,  000 

,  6,000 

12, 120 
2, 500 

10, 000 

2, 137 

$700 

$2, 000 
7,  000 
1,  800 

155 

1, 189 

16,  619 

$175 

500 

1,970 

4,000 
6,  500 

1,  035 

$70 

1,  000 

25,  000 

1, 000 

30, 600 

82, 468 

38,  005 

$1,  500 

550 

2,  500 
2,  000 

500 

11, 000 

5, 000 

3, 000 

5, 000 

12, 165 

250 

35,  913 
3,  250 
23,  000 
8,  500 
15,  000 

282, 190 

2, 000 

525 

20, 000 

9,136 

17. 500 

10. 500 

26,646 

150 

50 

20,  025 

1, 500 

450, 000 

1,000 
1, 900 

250 

7, 600 

2,  800 
2, 125 
19,  800 

600 

12,  500 
1,  000 

58, 658 

300 

485 

5,800 
12,  751 
500 

11, 036 

59, 778  |379, 880 

2, 175 

4,362 

543,  900 

112, 053 

257,  978 

States  and  Terri¬ 
tories. 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Dlinois . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . .  - . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . 

New  Hampshire .. 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina  ... 

Ohio . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . 

Khode  Island . 

South  Carolina. . . . 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . . 

Vermont . . 

Virginia . 

"W est  Virginia . . . . 

Wisconsin . 

Dist.  of  Columbia . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . . 

Washington . 


$19,  800 


18, 120 
10, 568 
162, 837 


8,  068 
150,  000 


9,  655 
138,  983 
4,  900 
43, 120 
9,  500 
7,535 
25,  925 
45,  670 
11,  000 
578.557 

15,  578 
6, 139 
3,  500 

32, 853 
20,  000 
20, 165 
165,  250 
462, 496 
45,  330 
164,  498 
25,  750 
2,  583, 125 
.52,  900 

16,  700 
143,  962 

2, 125 
205,  425 
74,  558 
15,  500 
88,  685 


7,  500 
114,  000 
3, 100 
40,  650 
5,500 


25,  925 
19,  600 
11,  000 
424,  984 
15,  578 
5,589 
500 
19,  853 
15,  000 


Total , 


5, 800 
12, 751 
550 


5,  249,  810 


165,  000 
112,  732 
24,  580 
104,  202 
17,  200 
2,  095,  350 
51,  000 
9, 100 
141, 162 


185,  625 
15,  000 
3,  000 
87, 200 


50 


3,  878,  648 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistical  summary  of  benefactions  for  1879  —  Continnecl. 


Institutions. 

O 

H 

Endowment  and  general 

puiposes. 

Grounds,  buildings,  and 

apparatus. 

Professorships. 

1  Fellowships,  scholarships, 

and  prizes. 

Aid  for  indigent  students. 

Libraries  and  museums. 

Objects  not  specified. 

Universities  and  col¬ 

$3.  878,  648 

p2,  264,  569 

$644, 113 

$91,  000 

$16, 100 

$10, 670 

$584,  845 

$267,  351 

leges. 

A'P  QAi AnP.A _ 

59,  778 

23,  970 

19, 133 

12, 280 

4, 295 

100 

Schools  of  theology  .... 

379,  880 

139,  461 

45,  500 

50, 000 

7,  500 

7, 500 

126,  300 

3,  619 

Pf'.hnnla  nf  In.'W 

2, 175 

2,  000 

175 

Schools  of  modicino  -  -  -  - 

4,  362 

525 

1,  700, 

2, 137 

Institutions  for  the  su¬ 

543,  900 

38,  600 

463, 100 

9, 000 

27, 200 

1,  000 

5,  000 

perior  instruction  of 

women. 

Preparatory  schools. . . . 

112,  053 

107, 143 

1,  500 

2,  225 

1, 185 

Institutions  for  second¬ 

257,  978 

42,  912 

93,  355 

12,  500 

1  15,760 

24,  705 

1, 146 

67,  600 

ary  instruction. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 

11,  036 

1,150 

500 

600 

8,  786 

and  dumh. 

Total . 

5,249,810 

2,  618,  330 

1,  268,  901 

153,  500 

62,  815 

74,  470 

716, 116 

355,  678 

Table  XXIV. — Summary  of  the  number  of  educational  publications. 


Number  of  firms  in  — 

California . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

Maine . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan  . 

Missouri . - . 

New  York . 


1 

5 

1 

1 

23 

3 

3 

69 


North  Carolina  _ _ 

Ohio . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Rhode  Island . 

Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

District  of  Columbia 

Total . 


Number  of  works  on  — 

Archaeology,  fine  arts,  and  music  ....  37 


Bibliography  and  literature .  72 

Dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias .  21 

Education .  72 

General  science .  51 

Geography .  5 

History .  61 

Language................. . 68 


Law . . 

Mathematics . 

Mechanics  and  physics _ 

Medicine  and  surgery . 

Natural  history . . . 

Philosophy  and  logic . . 

Political  and  social  science 
Theology . . 


1 

7 

19 

1 

2 

1 

1 

138 

33 

28 

23 

47 

23 

10 

12 

41: 

606 


Total 
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Table  XXV. — Summary  of  patents  for  improvements  in  school  furniture. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  Government  for  inven¬ 
tions  of  school  furniture  and  appliances  during  the  year : 


From  California .  1 

Connecticut .  3 

Illinois .  10 

Indiana .  4 

Iowa .  4 

Kansas .  2 

Maine . 2 

Maryland .  3 

Massachusetts .  10 

Michigan .  3 

Missouri .  1 

New  Hampshire .  1 

Improvements  in  — 

Atmosphere,  apparatus  for  moisteniBg 

the . - .  1 

Blackboard .  3 

Blackboard  holder .  1 

Blotter .  1 

Blotter,  writing  tablet .  1 

Blotting  sheet .  1 

Book,  blank .  1 

Bookcase .  4 

Bookcase,  sectional .  1 

Book,  copy .  3 

Book  cover .  1 

Book  cover,  copy  . .  1 

Book  cover  x^rotector .  1 

Book  cover,  removable .  2 

Book  covers,  device  for  securing _ _ _  1 

Book-keeping  apparatus .  1 

Books,  &c.,  device  for  carrying .  1 

Books,  &c.„holder  for .  1 

Bottle,  ink .  1 

Calculating  percentage,  &.C.,  device 

for .  1 

Calculator .  2 

Calculator,  mechanical .  2 

Calistkenic  motor .  1 

Circles,  apparatus  for  describing  ....  1 

Circles,  instrument  for  drawing  arcs 

of .  1 

Copyholder .  1 

Copying  and  recording  machine,  com¬ 
bined  . 1 

Counting  register .  2 

Crucible  furnace . . .  1 

Desk  or  settee,  school .  1 

Desk,  school .  7 

Desks,  school  and  other .  1 

Drawing  and  tracing  apparatus .  1 

Drawing  apparatus,  perspective .  1 


New  Jersey .  10 

New  York . 39 

Ohio .  14 

Pennsylvania . . .  15 

Rhode  Island .  1 

Vermont .  1 

Virginia .  2 

West  Virginia .  2 

District  of  Columbia .  3 

Foreign .  10 

Total .  114 

Drawing  board . 1 

Drawing  table .  1 

Electric  conductor .  1 

Electric  induction  coil .  1 

Electric  motor .  2 

Electrical  conductor .  2 

Electricity,  meter  for  measuring .  1 

Electricity,  process  and  apparatus  for 

the  storage  of . 1 

Exercising  machine .  3 

Fileholder .  1 

File,  paper . 2 

Galvanic  batteries,  solution  for .  1 

Galvanic  battery .  4 

Galvanic  battery  cell . 1 

Globe,  terrestrial .  1 

Globe,  time .  2 

Gymnastic  apparatus .  1 

Heat  and  ventilation,  producing  ....  1 

Heat  regulator .  1 

Heat  regulator  for  furnaces,  auto¬ 
matic  .  1 

Heater  for  dwellings .  1 

House  ventilator .  1 

Inkstand .  6 

Inkwell .  1 

Inkwell  for  school  desks .  1 

Inkwell  lid .  1 

Lead  and  crayon  holder .  1 

Microscope .  2 

Mucilage  holder .  2 

Mucilage  holder  and  distributor .  1 

Music  holder  and  leaf  turner .  1 

Musical  instruments,  adjustable  key¬ 
board  for . - .  1 

Musical  instruments,  automatic  at¬ 
tachment  for  keyboard .  1 

Musical  instruments,  pedal  for .  1 

Musical  note  tablet .  1 
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Table  XXV. —  Summary  of  patents  for  improvements  in  school  furniture — (■ontinued. 


Numbering  machine . 

Pen . 

Pen  and  pencil  case . 

Penholder . . 

Pen,  pencil,  and  ink  case  . . 

Pen,  perforating . 

Pen,  pneumatic  perforating . 

Pen,  pneumatic  stencil . 

Pen,  stenciling . 

Pen,  stylograph!  c  fountain . 

Pens,  fountain  attachment  for  writing 

Pencil . 

Pencil  and  line  measurer,  combined  - 

Pencil  attachment . 

Pencil  case . . . . .  . 

Pencil  holder,  slate . 

Pencil,  lead . 

Pencil  sharpener  and  pencil  point  pro¬ 
tector,  combined . 

Pencil  sharpener  and  slate  frame, 
combined  slate . 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Pencil  sharpener,  eraser,  and  tablet, 

combined .  1 

Portfolio  and  writing  tablet,  com¬ 
bined  .  1 

Euler .  1 

Euler,  parallel .  1 

Scholars  companion .  -1 

Sponge  cup .  1 

Tablet,  writing . 1 

Teaching  arithmetic,  device  for .  2 

Teaching  penmanship,  device  for ....  1 

Teaching  word  analysis,  apparatus 

for .  1 

Telescope .  1 

Telescopes  and  microscopes,  eye  piece 

and  objective  for . 1 

Writing  table .  1 


Total 


141 


EDUCATIOX  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

L— Europe. 

Austria-Hungary.*— Austria,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  115,905  square  miles ;  population, 

21,565,435.  Capital,  Vienna;  population,  1,020,770.  Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  C.  von  Stre- 

mayr. 

Miscellaneous  educational  items. — In  1879  the  University  of  Vienna  had  257  professors 
and  3,609  students ;  the  high  school  for  agriculture  at  Vienna,  28  professors  and  450 
students  ;  the  University  of  Gratz,  94  professors  and  743  students;  and  the  technical 
schools  of  Vienna,  Gratz,  Lemberg,  and  Briinn,  together,  3,300  students.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dittos’  Paedagogischer  Jahresbericht  for  1878  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  induce  the  legislature  to  abrogate  the  law  making  school  attendance  coraxiulsory 
for  eight  years.  The  agitation  is  especially  strong  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the 
farmers  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  aid  of  their  children. 

The  want  of  teachers  is  making  itself  seriously  felt  in  several  provinces.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  teachers’  seminaries  and  partly  to  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  salaries  offered  by  the  school  authorities. 

The  Austrian  teachers  are  almost  unanimously  against  the  introduction  of  school 
savings  banks.  They  base  their  objection  on  pedagogic  grounds.  They  say  a  child 
cannot  save  because  it  cannot  yet  earn  anything.  Instead  of  teaching  a  child  the 
virtue  of  economy,  he  might  be  induced  to  obtain  money  by  false  means,  in  order  to 
deposit  as  much  as  his  neighbor.  They  further  say  it  is  unpedagogic  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  too  early  acquainted  with  money  matters  and  speculations. 

&.  Hungary,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  118,172  square  miles;  population,  15,509,455.  Capital, 
Budapest ;  population,  270,473.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  A.  von  Trefort. 

The  budget  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  still''  occupies  a  very  modest  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  general  budget  of  the  kingdom.  The  total  amount  allowed  for  the  year 
1878  was  only  $2,050,541,  while  in  1873  it  amounted  to  $2,500,000.  The  budget  of  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  was  only  1.70  per  cent,  of  the  general  Hungarian  bud¬ 
get  for  1878.  The  army  and  court  expenses,  the  public  debt,  and  the  railroad  subsi¬ 
dies  absorbed  76.79  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses  in  1876 ;  for  other  purposes,  there¬ 
fore,  there  remained  only  23.21  per  cent. 

The  budget,  however,  does  not  show  the  whole  amount  annually  expended  for  edu- 


.  *The  latest  official  statistics  are  given  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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cational  purposes.  A  considerable  income  is  also  derived  from  endowments  and  do¬ 
nations.  The  total  expenditure  may  be  estimated  at  $3,500,000  a  year. 

Elementary  schools. — All  the  elementary  schools  of  Hungary  and  of  the  political  and 
religious  communities  are  public  schools.  The  organization  of  these  schools  is  not 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  authorities.  Private  schools  may  become  public 
when  their  organization  is  approved  by  the  government.  The  communal  schools  are 
undenominational.  The  communes  are,  however,  at  liberty  to  give  subsidies  to  de¬ 
nominational  schools  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  schools  represent.  The 
denominations  may  turn  over  their  schools  to  the  communes  and  the  latter  are 
obliged  to  adopt  them.  If  the  parents  of  30  children  of  school  age  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  the  existing  denominational  schools,  the  commune  is  bound  to  establish 
and  support  a  separate  school  for  them.  The  pupils  have  to  pay  a  small  tuition  fee ; 
the  poor  children,  however,  are  exempt  from  this  payment.  As  a  rule  not  more  than 
60  pupils  may  be  placed  in  one  school  room.  The  school  is  open  at  least  nine  months 
in  the  year  in  cities  and  eight  months  in  rural  districts.  The  number  of  lessons  is 
20  to  25  a  week,  including  the  obligatory  religious  instruction.  Each  child  is  in¬ 
structed  in  his  mother  tongue ;  in  communes  with  a  mixed  population,  the  teachers 
have  to  be  familiar  with  the  languages  in  use. 

Hungary  had,  in  1877,  12,137  communes  and  15,486  elementary  schools,  against 
11,769  communes  and  15,282  schools  in  1875.  About  840  communes  have  no  schools 
at  all.  With  regard  to  their  character,  the  elementary  schools  were  divided,  in  1877, 
into  1,731,  state  and  communal  and  13,755  denominational  and  private  schools.  The 
school  population  (6  to  15)  in  1877  was  2,127,950,  or  15.70  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  attending  school  in  1877  was  1,559,636, 
viz,  846,793  boys  and  692,843  girls.  Of  this  number  1,218,653  attended  the  elementary 
day  school,  287,601  the  review  school,  12,414  the  higher  elementary  and  burgher 
schools,  23,089  the  elementary  private  schools,  and  17,879  the  secondary  schools.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  attending  no  school  in  1877  was  568,314,  viz,  264,705 
boys  and  303,609  girls.  With  regard  to  their  mother  tongue,  the  children  attending 
school  are  divided  as  follows:  Magyars,  758,473;  Germans,  272,684;  Roumanians, 
186,001;  Sclavonians,  239,207 ;  Servians,  33,589;  Croats,  25,875;  Rutheneans,  43,810. 
In  1877  the  school  authorities  imposed  735,020  fines  for  irregular  attendance.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  numbered  20,717  in  1877  against  19,610  in  1874.  There  are 
still  4,910  teachers  without  diplomas.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
teachers  have  served  over  30  years,  1,317  from  25  to  30  years,  1,648  from  20  to  25  years, 
2,433  from  15  to  20  years,  and  2,797  from  10  to  15  years.  The  rest  have  served  less  than 
10  years.  The  great  majority  of  Hungarian  schools  have  only  one  class.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  graded  schools  makes  very  feeble  progress.  From  1871  to  1877  the  increase  of 
graded  schools  has  only  been  0.01  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  15,486  school-houses 
are  not  yet  arranged  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law.  Want  of  schools  and  teachers, 
irregular  attendance,  defective  school  rooms  and  appliances,  want  of  text  books,  and 
the  inadequate  training  of  the  teachers,  all  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress  in  Hungary.  Another  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  polyglot  character 
of  the  country. 

Higher  popular  and  huryher  schools. — The  advanced  popular  schools  in  Hungary  are  the 
higher  elementary  schools  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  establishment  of  a  higher 
elementary  school,  or,  if  the  means  allow  it,  of  a  burgher  school,  is  the  duty  of  every 
commune  with  a  population  of  at  least  5,000.  The  course  of  study  in  the  higher 
elementary  school  lasts  three  years  for  boys  and  two  years  for  girls.  No  one  is  ad¬ 
mitted  before  completing  the  six  years’  course  in  the  lower  elementary  school.  In 
the  burgher  school  the  course  of  study  lasts  six  years  for  boys  and  four  years  for 
girls.  Here  pupils  are  admitted  after  the  completion  of  the  first  four  years  in  the 
lower  elementary  school.  In  1877  there  were  62  higher  elementary  and  61  burgher 
schools.  '  In  August,  1874,  Minister  Trefort  pointed  out  212  communes  which  ought  to 
establish  such  schools  according  to  law.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  higher  element¬ 
ary  and  burgher  schools  was  12,414  in  1877,  viz,  6,758  boys  and  5,655  girls. 
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Teachers'  seminaries. —  In  1877  there  were  65  teachers’ seminaries,  viz,  51  for  males 
and  14  for  females.  Of  these  65  institutions  22  belonged  to  the  state,  26  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  3  to  the  Greek  Church,  9  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  4  to  the  Helvetic 
Confession,  and  1  to  the  Hebrews.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the 
seminaries  was  636  in  1877  and  the  total  number  of  students  3,991,  of  whom  1,138 
were  females.  In  1869  the  number  of  female  students  was  only  121.  The  cost  of 
the  22  state  seminaries  was  $254,000  in  1877. 

Industrial  and  commercial  schools. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  legislature  the  minister  of  public  instruction  apjiointed  a  commission  to  study 
the  questions  relating  to  industrial  schools.  This  commission  recommended  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  apprentice  schools  and  of  higher  industrial  schools.  There  are  about' 250 
cities  which  require  industrial  schools,  but  the  minister  cannot  satisfy  them  all  at 
once  for  want  of  money.  A  few  schools  of  this  class  are  now  open,  but  the  attendance 
jis  still  irregular.  The  commercial  schools  are  also  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
They  numbered  only  24  in  1877  and  were  attended  by  1,114  pupils. 

Secondary  schools. —  In  1877  Hungary  had  148  Gymnasien,  with  1,825  professor^  and 
31,457  pupils,  and  34  Realschulen,  with  5,647  pupils.  There  is  a  secondary  school  for 
girls  at  Budapest,  with  16  teachers  and  221  pupils,  and  one  at  Oedenburg,  with  85 
pupils.  There  are  several  other  secondary  schools  for  girls,  but  their  reports  are  want¬ 
ing.  There  are  seminaries  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  at  Budapest 
and  Klausenburg.  These  seminaries  are  conducted  by  professors  in  the  universities 
and  polytechnic  school. 

The  universities. — All  the  schools  of  theology,  including  the  faculty  of  theology  of 
the  University  of  Budapest,  are  under  the  control  of  the  respective  religious  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  number  of  schools  of  theology  is  40,  39  of  which  belong  to  the  various 
Christian  denominations  and  one  to  the  Hebrews.  These  40  institutions  had,  in 
1877,  258  professors  and  1,672  students.  The  two  universities  are  situated  at  Buda¬ 
pest  and  Klausenburg.  The  former  has  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy,  while  KlauTsenburg  has  only  the  three  latter  faculties.  Budapest 
had,  in  1878,  7  chairs  of  theology,  37  of  law,  47  of  medicine,  and  73  of  philosophy. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  same  year  was  2,717.  The  University  of  Budapest  has 
no  students’  associations,  such  as  are  found  in  Austria  and  Germany.  There  is  only 
an  academic  reading  club,  to  which  also  the  students  of  the  polytechnic  school  have 
admittance.  The  University  of  Klausenburg,  in  its  present  form,  dates  from  1872. 
In  1876-’771t  had  111  professors  and  363  students.  The  university  library  has  13,834 
volumes.  Besides  the  universities,  Hungary  has  13  academies  of  law,  of  which  5 
belong  to  the  state'and  8  to  religious  denominations.  The  latter  have  to  submit  their 
courses  of  study  to  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  1877-’7& 
these  13  academies  had  127  professors  and  991  students. 

Belgium,  constitutional monarcliy:  Area,  11,373  square  miles;  population,  5,336,636.  Capital,  Brussels; 
population,  384,848.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  P.  van  Humbeeck. 

The  accession  of  the  liberal  party  to  power  in  July,  1878,  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Belgian  education.  The  liberals  not  only  created  an  independent  minis¬ 
try  of  public  instruction  (heretofore  there  was  only  an  educational  section  in  the 
ministry  of  the  interior),  but  they  at  once  asked  the  Chambers  to  revise  the  education 
law  of  1842,  which  gave  the  clergy  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  schools.  The 
reform  bill  became  law  in  July,  1879,  and  has  since  been  enforced  vigorously  by  the 
government.  Henceforth  religious  instruction  is  optional,  and  may  be  given  after  the 
regular  school  hours.  The  priests  are  no  longer  employed  as  school  inspectors,  and 
they  may  not  compel  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  attend  church.  The  church  authori¬ 
ties  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  law  and  threaten  to  excommunicate  the  teachers  who 
continue  to  servo  in  government  schools  and  the  parents  who  patronize  them. 

Belgium  has  at  present  5,857  elementary  schools,  viz,  1,766  for  boys,  2,127  for  girls, 
and  1,904  for  both  sexes.  Four  thousar  d  six  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  these  schools  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  and  1,191  are  without  such  supervision.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  is  669,192,  viz,  336,575  boys  and  332,617  girls.  The  infant  schools  and 
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evening  schools  have  together  97,382  pupils.  The  expenses  for  elementary  education 
amount  to  nearly  $5,000,000  a  year.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  1 1,86*5.  The  law 
of  1876  fixes  the  minimum  salary  at  $200. 

The  Belgian  Educational  League  has  issued  a  programme  for  an  international 
educational  congress  to  be  held  at  Brussels  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Belgian  independence  in  1880.  The  object  of  the  congress  is  to 
explain  and  pox)ularize  the  social  and  educational  questions  relating  to  all  grades  of 
instruction.  It  will  be  divided  into  six  sections,  to  which  will  be  assigned  every 
phase  of  instruction,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university.  Special  attention  will 
be  paid  to  school  legislation  and  school  hygiene.  Invitations  have  been  sent  to  all  the 
civilized  countries  in  the  world,  and  many  leading  educators  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  attend  the  sessions. 

Denmark,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  14,553  square  miles;  popuhation,  1,903,000.  Capital,  Copen¬ 
hagen;  population,  250,000.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  A.  C.  P.  Linde. 

Denmark  has  a  school  population  (6  to  14)  of  200,761.  All  these  children,  except 
those  who  are  mentally  or  bodily  disabled,  attend  school.  There  are  2,781  primary 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  and  113  in  the  towns.  For  the  training  of  teachers,  there 
are  5  seminaries,  with  233  students.  The  secondary  schools  number  26  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schoolteachers  314.  The  University  of  Cojienhagen  has  60  professors  and  1,250 
students.  The  university  library  contains  275,000  volumes.  For  special  education, 
Dermark  has  a  royal  veterinary  and  agricultural  school,  with  16  professors  aud  about 
200  students;  a  polytechnic  school,  with  13  professors  and  150  students;  2  academies 
of  fine  arts ;  1  technical  school ;  8  navigation  schools ;  a  military  academy ;  and  several 
charitable  institutions. 

Finland,  a  dependency  of  Eussia:  Area,  144,222  square  miles;  population,  1,857,035.  Capital,  He! 

singfors;  population,  34,579. 

Finland  has  124  town  schools  and  293  country  schools.  The  total  number  of  infant 
schools  is  100.  The  Finnish  language  is  used  in  243  schools ;  in  the  rest  the  Swedish 
language  is  spoken.  There  are  still  252  districts  without  schools.  The  town  schools 
are  attended  by  6,815  pujiils,  and  the  country  schools  by  11,363.  For  secondary  ed¬ 
ucation  there  are  18  lyceums  and  33  Realschulen.  The  University  of  Helsingfors  has 
892  students,  of  whom  642  are  regular  students  and  250  hearers. 

France,  republic:  Area,  201,900  square  miles;  population,  36,905,788.  Capital,  Paris;  population, 
1,988,806.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  Jules  Ferry. 

For  the  latest  official  statistics  of  education  in  France,  see  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  1878. 

Miscellaneous  educational  items. — A  draught  of  a  law  has  been  submitted  to  the 
French  Chambers  tending  to  make  primary  instruction  compulsory  and  gratuitous, 
and  to  place  it  entirely  in  the  charge  of  lay  teachers.  All  persons  belonging  to  religious 
orders  are  henceforth  to  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools. 

The  superior  normal  school  of  Paris. — This  important  institution  was  placed  in  1871 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Ernest  Bersot,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  until 
his  death  in  1879,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  M.  Bersot  has  shown  what  a  school  can  accomplish  by  intelligent 
efforts,  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  professional  duty.  The  most  perfect  discipline  reigns 
among  the  students,  and  the  good  results  achieved  in  the  examination  for  degrees  are 
a  proof  of  the  indefatigable  devotion  of  their  professors.  Fifteen  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library  of  the  school.  The  course  of 
study  lasts  four  years,  and  includes  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  the  French  language  and  literature,  the  English’  and  German 
languages,  philosophy,  history,  geography,  grammar,  higher  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  astronomy,  mechanics,  drawing,  music,  and 
practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

The  College  of  France. —  The  foundation  of  this  great  institution  coincided  with  tho 
extensive  movement  in  the  sixteenth  century  which  placed  the  study  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  letters  on  a  new  basis.  The  University  of  Paris,  which  was  still  penetrated  with 
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the  old  scholastic  spirit  and  under  the  control  of  theologians,  showed  itself  more 
than  ever  hostile  to  changes.  It  excluded  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  all  other  branches  from 
which  the  partisans  of  the  reform  movement  derived  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  free 
inquiry.  The  university  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  college  created  by  Francois  I, 
and  used  all  means  to  hinder  its  development.  After  great  efforts  by  the  university, 
the  royal  college  was  placed  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  college  professors  continued 
to  instruct  gratuitously,  but  they  had  no  authority  to  confer  degrees.  The  number  of 
chairs  increased,  however,  to  such  an  extent  that  law,  medicine,  anatomy,  the  sci¬ 
ences,  and  letters  were  represented  in  the  college  with  a  liberty  which  was  unknown 
in  the  faculties.  This  liberty  is  still  to-day  the  rule  in  the  College  of  France,  which 
has  been  entirely  separate  from  the  University  of  France  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  From  1871  to  1878,  seven  new  chairs  were  created,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  have  been  raised  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Education  in  Paris  in  1876  and  in  1879.  —  In  1876  the  population  of  Paris  was  1,988,806, 
The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  6  years  was  113,190,  and  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  219,764.  In  1877  there  were  present  in  the  salles  d’asile 
26,718  children,  viz,  22,837  in  x)ublic  and  3,881  in  private  ones  ;  the  number  present  in 
the  schools  was  168,729,  viz,  93,157  in  public  and  75,572  in  private  schools.  There 
were  thus  195,447  children  in  attendance.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  children 
there  were  1,404  establishments,  viz,  146  salles  d’asile^  and  1,258  schools.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-one  of  these  1,404  schools  were  for  boys  and  867  for  girls.  Of  the  boys’ 
schools  141  were  public  and  250  private  and  of  the  girls’  schools  144  public  and  723 
private.  The  total  number  of  new  schools  erected  in  Paris  since  1867  is  105,  with 
44,814  seats.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  14)  who  did  not  appear  on 
the  rolls  of  public  and  private  schools  was  42,000.  Of  these  about  3,000  children 
received  instruction  at  home  and  about  30,000  attended  the  public  or  private  schools 
during  some  time  of  the  year.  There  remained,  therefore,  9,000  children  for  whom 
school  accommodation  had  to  be  provided.  Paris  has  a  central  drawing  school  for 
girls,  which  was  attended  in  1878  by  3,148  pupils.  The  adult  schools  numbered,  in 
1877,  7,482  male  and  3,828  female  pupils. 

The  following  account  of  the  condition  of  education  in  Paris  on  March  1,  1879,  is 
extracted  from  the  report  of  M.  Gr^ard,  insx3ector  general  of  public  instruction  and 
director  of  primary  schools  for  that  city. 

In  former  reports,  especially  in  the  memoir  prepared  on  the  occasion  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Exposition  of  1878,  it  was  stated  that  in  less  than  10  years,  from  1867  to  1877,  and 
especially  since  1871,  57,000  new  seats  for  scholars  had  been  provided.  In  this  report 
no  attempt  is  made  to  state  what  has  been  done  to  supjily  the  demand,  but  it  men¬ 
tions  what  has  still  to  be  done  to  accommodate  all  the  children  who  ought  to  ho  in 
school. 

I.  Schools:  The  follo’wing  table  shows  the  condition  of  lower  primary  schools 
(^coles  primaires  dldmentaires)  for  boys  and  girls  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879 : 


Schools  for 
boys. 

Schools  for 
girls. 

Total, 

PermaTieTit  seats _ _ _ _ _ 

47,  874 
3,  398 

43,  871 
2,  608 

91,  745 
6,  006 

Temporary  seats _ .............. . . . 

Total . 

51,  272 

46,  479 

97,  751 

Pupils  on  the  rolls . .  . . . . . 

51,  851 
3, 977 

579 

46,  812 
2,  941 

333 

98,663 

6,918 

912 

Excess  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  over  the  number  of  permanent  seats. . 
Excess  of  pupils  on  the  roUs  over  the  total  number  of  permanent 
and  temporary  seats. 

*  Salles  d’asile  in  France  and  ^coles  gardiennes  in  Belgium  correspond  to  infant  schools  in  England 
and  Kindergarten  in  Germany.  ^.^Jntended  for  very  young  children,  instruction  is  usually  limiteil  to 
singing,  physical  exercises,  «fcc. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that,  in  order  to  give  suitable  accommodation  to 
a  large  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  6,918  seats  must  be  provided.  But  this  number 
would  only  supply  the  present  demand  and  not  furnish  a  single  seat  for  newcomers. 
How  many  seats  are  then  needed?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  can 
be  accommodated  at  present  in  the  public  and  private  schools.  The  following  table 
furnishes  these  numbers : 


Schools  for 
boys. 

Schools  for 
girls. 

Total. 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  according  to 

102, 781 

106,  983 

209,764 

the  census  of  1876. 

Number  on  the  rolls  in  public  schools . 

51, 851 

46, 812 

98, 663 

Number  on  the  rolls  in  private  schools . 

24,  564 

46, 601 

71, 165 

Total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  public  and  private  primary 

76,415 

93,  413 

169,  828 

schools. 

Excess  of  children  of  school  age  (6  to  14)  over  the  number  of 

26,  366 

13,  570 

39,  936 

pupils  on  the  rolls. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  169,828  pupils  on  the  rolls  are  not  all  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  6  and  14 ;  a  certain  number  of  them  are  under  the  age  of  6  and 
others  are  above  the  age  of  14.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  who  do  not  find  accommodation  in  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  under  and  over  age  must  be  deducted  from  the 
total  number  on  the  rolls.  The  report  of  1878  gave  the  number  of  children  under  and 
above  the  school  age  who  occupied  seats  in  the  public  and  private  schools  as  17,160. 
This  number  deducted  from  169,828  leaves  152,668,  and  the  latter  number  deducted 
from  the  total  school  population  (209,764)  gives  57,096  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  who  do  not  attend  at  present  any  public  or  private  primary  school. 

It  must  now  be  ascertained  how  many  of  these  57,096  children  ought  to  be  furnished 
with  seats  in  the  public  schools.  According’to  the  estimate  in  the  report  of  1878  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  enrolled  in  the  salles  d^asile  is  6,525 
and  the  number  of  those  receiving  instruction  at  home  is  estimated  in  the  same  report 
at  13,850.  If  to  these  numbers  be  added  about  30,000  children  who  attend  irregularly 
or  for  a  short  period  only,  we  have  a  total  of  50,375  children  who  ought  to  have  seats 
in  the  public  schools,  but  who  need  not  provided  for  at  once.  The  exact  number  of 
seats  wanted  to  cover  the  bare  necessity  of  the  case  is,  therefore,  6,721,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  7,000.  We  must  not,  however,  close  the  doors  to  those  children  above  school 
age  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies.  The  number  of  these  is  3,600.  And  if  we 
add  the  5,600  children  above  six  years  of  age  now  on  the  rolls  in  the  salles  d’asile 
and  the  7,000  children  who  do  not  find  suitable  accommodation  in  school  at  present, 
we  find  that  we  must  provide  22,921  new  seats  in  the  primary  schools. 

II.  Salles  d’asile:  These  had,  March  1,  1879,  accommodation  for  19,024  pupils.  The 
following  shows  the  proportion  between  the  present  accommodations  in  the  salles 
d’asile  and  the  infant  population  (2  to  6)  in  1876 :  Number  of  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  2  and  6  in  1876,  113,190;  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  public  salles 
d’asile,  24,439;  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  private  salles  d’asile,  3,659;  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  and  private  salles  d’asile,  28,098 ;  excess  of  the 
infant  population  (2  to  6)  over  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  salles  d’asile, 
85,092.  Making  an  allowance  for  the  number  of  children  who  are  cared  for  in  private 
salles  d’asile  and  at  home,  we  find  that  the  municipal  authorities  ought  to  provide 
6,500  new  places  in  the  public  salles  d’asile.  Adding  to  this  number  the  23,000  seats 
required  in  the  primary  schools  we  have  a  total  of  29,500  seats.  The  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  will  furnish  4,834  seats,  viz,  2,022  for  boys,  2,117  for  girls,  and  695 
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for  infants  in  the  salles  (Tasile.  This  reduces  the  number  of  seats  required  to  18,861 
in  primary  schools  and  5,805  in  the  salles  d’asile. 

III.  Projects  under  conaideration :  The  various  projects  under  consideration  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  total  of  21,172  new  seats  to  primary  schools  and  5,970  new  seats  to  the  salles 
d’asile,  or  2,476  more  than  are  actually  required.  The  execution  of  these  projects  will 
require  the  sum  of  $5,605,960. 

IV.  Higher  iiriniary  schools  {4coles  primaires  superieures) ;  The  city  of  Paris  has  at 
present  four  higher  primary  schools :  The  Ecole  Turgot,  the  Ecole  Colbert,  the  Ecole 
Lavoisier,  and  the  Ecole  J,-B.  Say.  A  fifth  school  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
Place  du  Trone.  In  order  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  higher  primary  edu¬ 
cation  two  more  schools  must  be  organized  and  the  Ecole  Lavoisier  enlarged.  The 
erection  of  the  new  schools  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing  ones  require  the  sum 
of  $720,000. 

The  total  amount,  therefore,  required  for  the  erection  of  primary  schools,  salles 
d’asile,  and  higher  primary  schools  is  $6,325,960. 


Gehuaxy,  constitutional  empire:  Area,  212,091  square  miles;  population,  42,727,360.  Capital,  Berlin; 

population,  966,858. 

Statistics  of  German  universities  in  1879. 


Universities. 

Number  of 
|.  professors. 

O  . 

II 

Universities. 

Number  of 

imofessors. 

Number  of 

students. 

BfirUn _ 

230 

4,  463 

1,  078 

Kiel . 

67 

313’ 

Rotiti  _ 

101 

Konigsherg . . 

91 

715 

Urpiala.!!  . . .  . 

106 

1,  291 

436 

Leipzig . . . 

168 

3,  016 
544 

Brian  crpTi _ _ 

63 

IVlarburg _ _ _ 

74 

T^rpilmror  _  . 

56 

472 

Munich . . . 

132 

1,  664 

286 

Gifisapin _  _ 

59 

340 

Munster . . . 

32 

Giittiingp.n _  _ 

119 

1,  063 

555 

1  Kostock . . . 

40 

193 

Grfiifawa.ld _ 

63 

Strassburg _ .... _ _ _ 

83 

787 

HaUe . 

104 

1,  064 

Tubingen _ _ 

87 

1, 196 

918 

TTeidelherg _ 

113 

843 

Wiirzburg _ _ _ 

67 

Jena . 

81 

553 

Illiteracy  in  the  German  Empire. —  Dr.  Engel,  director  of  the  royal  statistical  bureau 
at  Berlin,  made  the  following  remarks  at  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held 
at  Paris  in  July,  1878 : 

At  the  last  census  in  Prussia  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  each  commune  the  number 
of  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  We  want  to  know  that  in  our  country. 
Of  40,000,000  personal  cards  we  found  25,000,000  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.*  The  Prussian  reports  are  very  reliable  in  this  respect.  There  are  communes 
where  80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

o.  Badex,  grand  duchy :  Area,  5,851  square  miles;  population,  1,507,179.  Capital,  Carlsruhe;  popula¬ 
tion,  42,895.  Director  of  the  superior  council  of  education.  Dr.  G.  Nokk. 

The  educational  budget  of  Baden  for  1879  contains  $248,473  for  the  two  universities  — 
Heidelberg  and  Freiburg  —  and  the  polytechnic  school  at  Carlsruhe;  $72,034  for 
Gymnasien ;  $40,724  for  higher  burgher  schools  and  Realgymnasien ;  $16,098  for  indus¬ 
trial  schools;  $44,896  for  teachers’  seminaries;  $128,939  for  popular  schools;  $19,834  for 
deaf-mute  and  blind  schools ;  and  $3,549  for  the  school  of  architecture. 

According  to  the  Official  Gazette  there  were  241  teachers’  places  vacant  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1878. 


Of  course,  this  includes  infants  and  all  persons  in  eveiy  condition  and  of  every  social  grade. 
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6.  Bavaria,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  29,293  square  miles;  population,  5,022,390.  Capital, 
,  ^Munich;  population,  198,829.  Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  von  Lutz. 

For  the  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  187S. 


e.  Bremen,  free  city:  Ajea,  106  square  miles;  population,  142,200. 

The  Jahrhuch  fiir  Bremische  Statistik,  Bremen,  1879,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  education  in  the  city : 

In  1878  Bremen  had  52  schools,  of  which  48  were  public  and  4  private.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  classes  was  337  ;  the  number  of  male  pupils,  8,658,  viz,  8,584  in  public  and  74 
in  private  schools  ;  and  the  number  of  female  pupils,  8,657,  viz,  8,070  in  public  and 
587  in  private  schools.  There  were,  therefore,  together  17,315  pupils,  of  whom  16,654 
attended  the  public  and  661  the  private  schools.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one  fines  were  imposed  in  1878  for  irregular  attendance  or  non-attendance. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  400  in  1878,  of  whom  71  were  females.  The  tuition  fees 
amount  to  $5  a  year  for  every  child  in  the  city  and  $2.50  in  the  suburbs.  Poor  chil¬ 
dren  pay  no  fees.  The  number  of  non-paying  pupils  is  24.34  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
niunber  in  attendance.  The  education  of  every  child  cost  the  city  $7  in  1878.  For 
secondary  education  Bremen  has  26  schools,  with  3,768  male  and  2,631  female  pupils. 
In  secondary  schools  the  minimum  tuition  fee  is  $10. 

d,  HABmuEG,  free  city:  Area,  148  square  miles;  population,  388,618.  Educational  affairs  are  under 
the  control  of  a  high  school  commission  (Oherschulbehdrde). 

The  official  report  for  1878  gives  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of  schools : 

Hamburg  has  49  public  schools,  with  519  classes  and  24,820  pupils,  viz,  13,883  boys 
and  10,937  girls ;  29  semi-public  schools  (halbofientliche  Schulen),  with  187  classes 
and  7,287  pupils,  viz,  4,770  boys  and  2,517  girls ;  152  private  schools,  with  727  classes 
and  16,238  pupils,  viz,  5,869  boys  and  10,369  girls.  There  are  thus  in  all  230  schools, 
with  1,433  classes  and  48,345  pupils. 

ft  Prussia,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  137,066  square  miles;  population,  25,742,404.  Capital, 
Berlin;  population,  966,858.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  von  Puttkamer. 

According  to  the  Centralblatt  fiir  die  gesammte  Unterrichtsverwaltung  in  Preussen, 
July  and  August,  1877,  Prussia  had  84  Realschulen  of  the  first  order,  with  945  direc¬ 
tors  and  regular  teachers,  133  additional  scientific  teachers,  and  169  special  technical 
teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  was  25,677. 

In  March,  1877,  Prussia  had  213  Fortbildungsschulen  (review  schools)  receiving  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  state.  These  schools  were  attended  by  21,724  pupils.  In  December, 
1877,  there  were  23,250  schools  in  which  needlework  was  taught  and  6,232  schools 
into  which  it  was  not  yet  introduced.  Of  all  the  Prussian  elementary  schools,  41  per 
cent,  are  ungraded  and  59  per  cent,  are  graded.  Of  the  86,177  recruits  examined  in 
Prussia  in  1878,  there  were  2,140,  or  nearly  2.5  per  cent.,  who  had  received  no  school 
education.  The  average  cost  of  education  of  every  child  in  the  popular  schools  in 
Prussia  is  about  $5  a  year. 

Education  in  Berlin, — According  to  the  Verwaltungs-Bericht  des  Magistrats  zu  Ber¬ 
lin  pro  1879,  the  city  of  Berlin  has  174  public  schools  (primary  and  secondary),  with 
2,164  classes  and  109,754  pupils,  viz,  60,445  boys  and  49,309  girls.  Of  these  pupils 
8,786,  or  8  per  cent.,  are  over  14  years  of  age,  and  100,968  are  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14.  The  88  private  schools  have  721  classes  and  23,158  pupils,  viz,  8,204  boys  and 
14,954  girls.  The  city  has,  therefore,  in  all  264  schools,  with  2,885  classes  and  132,912 
pupils.  Of  these  schools  14  are  Gymnasien,  7  Realschulen,  2  Gewerbeschulen,  53  higher 
female  schools,  3  teachers’  seminaries,  9  higher  schools  for  boys,  and  the  rest  elementary 
and  advanced  elementary  schools  for  both  sexes.  In  1879,  8,325  fines  were  imposed 
for  irregular  attendance  or  non-attendance. 
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f.  Albacb-Lorbadte,  imperial  territory  CReichsland) :  Area,  5,580  square  miles;  population,  1,531,804. 

The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  introduced  in  Alsace-Lorraine  January 
1,  1874.  The  administration  of  the  Reichsland  is  under  a  governor  general,  bearing  the 
title  of  Statthalter.  The  present  Statthalter  is  Field  Marshal  von  Manteuffel.  The 
three  principal  towns  of  the  Reichsland  are  Strassburg,  with  94,306  inhabitants ;  Miihl- 
hausen,  with  58,463;  and  Metz,  with  45,856. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  for  the  years  1871  to  1878 : 

In  1871,  when  Germany  annexed  Alsace-Lorraine,  there  were  altogether  4,038 
teachers  employed  in  popular  schools.  Of  these  1,507  were  religious  and  2,531  lay 
teachers.  The  government  at  once  raised  the  number  of  teachers’  seminaries  from  4 
to  9.  These  seminaries  had,  in  1878,  9  directors,  42  male  and  11  female  teachers,  and 
873  students.  The  state  has  paid,  from  1871  to  1877,  $376,046  for  the  support  of  the 
seminaries  and  $93,425  for  that  of  the  preparatory  schools. 

Higher  female  schools. —  In  1877-’78  there  were  70  higher  female  schools,  with  387 
teachers  and  6,000  pupils. 

Middle  class  schools  (Mittelschulen). —  Of  the  9  middle  class  schools  that  of  Miihlhausen 
is  the  most  prominent.  It  has  at  present  17  teachers  and  365  pupils.  Fortbildungs- 
schulen  (review  schools)  number  153,  viz,  27  in  cities  and  126  in  rural  districts. 

Elementary  schools. —  (1)  Public  schools:  There  were,  in  1878,  524  schools  for  boys,  with 
939  classes  and  50,615  pupils  ;  522  schools  for  girls,  with  981  classes  and  46,880  pupils  ; 
1,557  mixed  schools,  with  2,362  classes  and  112,832  pupils.  The  number  of  teachers 
was  4,167,  viz,  2,357  males  and  1,810  females.  (2)  Private  schools:  There  were  21 
schools  for  boys,  with  43  classes  and  2,032  pupils ;  50  schools  for  girls,  with  83  classes 
and  2,529  pupils;  60  mixed  schools,  with  70  classes  and  2,731  pupils.  The  private 
school  teachers  numbered  197.  The  number  of  Kindergarten  was  432,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  38,812. 

Secondary  schools. — Alsace-Lorraine  has  26  secondary  schools  (lyc^es,  Gynmasien, 
and  Realschulen),  with  6,212  pupils  and  244  regular  and  80  assistant  teachers. 

Before  the  Franco-Prussian  war  Alsace-Lorraine  had  22  state  secondary  schools  and 
9  private  (church)  institutions,  with  about  6,200  pupils. 

g.  Saxony,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  6,777  square  miles;  population,  2,760,586.  Capital,  Dresden; 

population,  197,295.  Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  school  year  1878-’79 : 

The  University  of  Leipzig  had,  in  the  winter  of  1878-’79,  165  professors,  3,061  stu¬ 
dents,  and  111  “hearers.”  The  polytechnic  school  at  Dresden  had  42  professors  and 
592  students.  For  secondary  education  there  were  13  Gymnasien,  with  284  teaehers, 
147  classes,  and  4,063  pupils ;  12  Realschulen  of  the  first  order,  with  250  teachers,  151 
classes,  and  3,525  pupils ;  20  Realschulen  of  the  second  order,  with  215  teachers,  131 
classes,  and  2,884  pupils.  For  the  training  of  teachers  there  are  18  seminaries,  with 
269  teachers  and  2,600  pupils.  Of  this  number  186  are  females. 

Higher  female  schools. —  In  December,  1878,  Saxony  had  two  recogmized  higher  female 
schools  (Dresden  and  Leipzig),  with  35  teachers  and  754  pupils. 

Elementary  schools. —  The  number  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Saxony  was  2,134 
in  December,  1878,  and  the  number  of  review  schools,  1,866.  The  elementary  schools 
were  attended  by  453,312  pupils,  viz,  223,290  boys  and  230,022  girls.  The  review  schools 
had  68,604  pupils,  viz,  67,831  boys  and  773  girls. 

Saxony  has  2  schools  for  the  blind,  with  301  inmates. 

The  certificated  private  elementary  schools  numbered  99  in  1878.  These  schools 
had  7,575  pupils,  viz,  3,123  boys  and  4,452  girls. 

Saxony  has,  in  all,  4,201  institutions  of  learning,  with  12,985  classes,  549,372  pupils, 
and  8,660  teachers.  The  total  expense  for  education  was  $4,807,909  in  1878. 
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h.  "W UKTTEMBEKG,  Constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  7,G75  square  miles;  population,  1,881,505.  Capital, 
Stuttgart;  population,  107,273.  Director  of  the  education  department,  von  Eoemer. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  for  the  school  year  1877-78 : 

Wurttemberg  had,  in  1878,  a  university  at  Tubingen,  with  108  professors  and  1,144 
students;  an  academy  of  agriculture  and  forestry  at  Hohenheim,  with  27  professors 
and  81  students;  a  school  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Stuttgart,  with  12  professors  and 
40  students;  a  polytechnic  school,  with  71  professors  and  400  students;  a  school  of  fine 
arts,  with  12  professors  and  80  students ;  a  conservatory  of  music,  with  42  professors 
and  250  students;  91  classical  secondary  schools,  with  8,623  pupils ;  72  Realschulen, 
with  7,341  puifils;  and  16  elementary  city  schools,  with  2,254.  The  number  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  the  rural  districts  is  not  given  in  the  report. 

The  University  of  Tubingen  celebrated  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  1877.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1477,  by  Eberhard  im  Bart,  first  duke 
of  Wurttemberg.  The  lectures  commenced  October  1,  1477.  The  University  of  Tu¬ 
bingen  had,  from  its  foundation,  four  faculties :  Theology,  medicine,  philosophy,  and 
jurisprudence.  On  the  introduction  of  the  reformation  the  faculty  of  theology  be¬ 
came  Protestant.  At  present  the  university  has  the  seven  following  faculties:  (1) 
Protestant  theology,  (2)  Catholic  theology,  since  1817,  (3)  jurisprudence,  (4)  medi¬ 
cine,  (5)  philosophy,  (6)  science  of  government,  and  (7)  natural  sciences. 

In  1877-78  the  university  had  49  ordinary  and  10  extraordinary  professors.  Of  the 
49  regular  professors,  5  were  for  Protestant  theology,  6  for  Catholic  theology,  7  for  juris¬ 
prudence,  8  for  medicine,  11  for  philosophy,  5  for  science  of  government,  and  7  for  nat¬ 
ural  sciences.  The  salaries  of  ordinary  professors  in  1877-78  ranged  between  $900 
and  $1,100  and  those  of  extraordinary  professors  between  $450  and  $550.  Besides  these 
fixed  salaries  the  professors  receive  fees  for  private  lectures  and  for  examinations. 

Wurttemberg  has  furnished  667  professors  to  foreign  countries.  The  largest  number 
(110)  went  to  Vienna,  88  to  Freiburg,  50  to  Heidelberg,  and  the  rest  to  different  other 
European  universities. 

In  1879  the  total  number  of  students  is  reported  as  1,196,  against  834  in  1870. 
From  1865  to  1876  the  University  of  Tubingen  conferred  548  degrees  of  doctor  and 
46  honorary  medical  degrees. 

The  income  of  the  institution  was  $153,668  in  1877-78.  Of  this  sum  $18,943  are 
derived  from  endowments  and  fees  and  the  rest  from  the  public  treasury. 

Geeat  Britain  and  Ireland,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  121.305  square  miles;  population 
33,805,419.  Capital,  London;  population,  3,620, 8C8. 

a.  England  and  "Wales.  Capital,  London;  population,  3,620,868. 

Elementary  schools. — From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  we 
learn  that,  in  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1878,  the  inspectors  visited  16,293  day 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  23,618 
departments  under  separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  of  8  square  feet 
feet  of  superficial  area  per  child  for  3,942,337  scholars.  There  were  on  the  registers 
the  names  of  3,495,892  children,  of  whom  1,189,557  were  under  7  years  of  age,  2,158,179 
were  between  7  and  13,  and  148,156  were  above  13. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary 
education  acts  of  1870  and  1876 : 


Years  ending  August  31  — 

1870. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Estimated  population . 

22,  090, 163 

23,  944,  459 

24,  244,  010 

24,  547,  309 

24,  854,  397 

Number  of  schools  inspected . 

8, 281 

13,  290 

.  14,  368 

15,  287 

16,  410 

Number  of  departments : 

L  Day . 

12,  061 

19,  245 

20,782 

22,  033 

23,  618 

2.  Night . 

2,504 

1,  392 

1, 474 

1  1, 733 

1,718 
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Tears  ending  August  31— 

1870. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Accommodation : 

1.  Day  schools . 

1,  878,  584 

3, 146,  424 

3,  426,  318 

3,  653,  418 

3,  942,  337 

13,  055 

14,  810 

16,  i69 

15,  029 

Present  at  examination : 

1.  Day  scholars . 

1,  434,  766 

2,  221,  745 

2, 412,  211 

2,  633, 108 

2,  944, 127 

2.  Night  scholars . 

77,  918 

37,  666 

41, 133 

50,  203 

50, 181 

Average  attendance : 

1.  Day  scholars . 

1, 152, 389 

1,  837, 180 

1,  984,  573 

2, 150,  683 

2, 405, 197 

2.  Night  scholars . 

73,  375 

48,  382 

49,  858 

57,  785 

56,  501 

Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated . 

12, 467 

20,  940 

23,  053 

24, 841 

27,  324 

Assistant . 

1,  262 

2,  713 

3, 173 

4,  021 

5,480 

Pupn . . 

14,  304 

29,  667 

32,  231 

34,  008 

34,  399 

Studying  in  training  colleges . 

2,  097 

2,  975 

3,  007 

3,  027 

3,  080 

Training  colleges. — The  accommodation  provided  in  1879  by  the  training  colleges  is 
sufficient  for  3,194  students,  and  3,108  are  in  residence.  These  colleges  can,  therefore, 
at  present  furnish  a  yearly  supply  of  some  1,500  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for 
two  years.  The  average  salary  of  a  certificated  master,  which  in  1870  was  $478,  is  now 
$594;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  $289  in  1870  and  is  now  $356.  In  addition  to  their 
other  emoluments,  5,369  out  of  11,595  masters  and  5,018  out  of  14,651  mistresses  are 
provided  with  residences. 

School  hoards. — In  the  year  ending  31st  of  August,  1878,  the  number  of  board 
schools  increased  from  2,082  to  2,682,  while  the  accommodation  in  these  schools  rose 
from  705,122  to  890,164  and  the  average  attendance  from  427,533  to  559,078.  Boards 
have  been  established  to  the  number  of  1,934,  representing  a  population  of  13,150,219. 

School  attendance  committees. — The  elementary  education  act  of  1876,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  school 
attendance  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school  board  has  not 
been  elected.  These  committees  have  been  appointed  in  108  boroughs  and  in  all  those 
unions  (582)  of  which  any  portion  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  school  board. 

Schools  in  London. — For  the  half  year  ending  Christmas,  1878,  the  average  number 
on  the  roll  was  444,332  and  the  average  attendance  350,507.  In  1871  the  number  of 
pupils  on  the  roll  was  222,518  and  the  attendance  174,301.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
in  something  less  than  eight  years  the  roll  has  nearly  doubled  and  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  more  than  doubled.  In  other  words,  the  roll  has  increased  27,000  a  year  and  the 
average  attendance  at  the  rate  of  22,000  a  year.  The  accommodation  in  board  schools 
for  the  quarter  ending  Christmas,  1878,  is  given  as  198,470,  the  average  attendance 
being  165,900 ;  while  the  average  attendance  in  voluntary  schools  for  the  same  period 
is  stated  to  have  been  184,607,  with  accommodation  for  274,501. 

Schools  in  Birmingham. — Population,  343,787.  In  December,  1871,  there  were  accom¬ 
modations  for  30,696  pui^ils ;  the  number  on  the  books  was  25,941  and  the  average 
attendance  16,263.  In  February,  1879,  the  following  condition  prevailed:  Accommo¬ 
dation  in  denominational  schools,  29,473  ;  in  board  schools,  24,638;  in  private  schools 
recognized  by  the  board,  945  ;  total,  55,056.  On  the  rolls  in  denominational  schools, 
29,697;  in  board  schools,  28,755 ;  in  private  schools,  946;  total,  59,398.  Average  at¬ 
tendance  on  denominational  schools,  21,410 ;  board  schools,  21,401 ;  private  schools, 
686 ;  total,  43,497. 
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The  results  shown  in  these  statements  are  further  illustrated  by  the  following  table, 
which  gives  particulars  relating  to  the  principal  towns  in  England : 


London  . 

Bath . 

Birrain<?ham . 

BlackbnrCi . 

Bolton  . . . . 

Bradford . . 

Brighton. . 

Bristol --c . 

Derby . 

Halifax . 

Huddersfleldv. . 

Hull . 

Leeds . 

Leicester . 

Liverpool . 

Manchester . 

N  e  wcastle-on-Ty  ne 

Norwich . 

Nottingham . 

Oldham . 

Plymouth . 

Portsmouth . 

Salford . 

Sheffield . 

Stockport . 

Sunderland . 

TVolvcrhampton  ... 


Boroughs. 


Population  (census  of 

1871). 

Average  attend¬ 
ance — 

Percentage  of  increase 

in  average  attendance. 

At  date  of  first 

election. 

By  latest  return. 

3,  266,  987 

174, 301 

350,  507 

102.0 

52,  557 

3,857 

4,  895 

26.8 

343,787 

16,263 

43, 497 

167.4 

76,  339 

7,  512 

13,  026 

73.4 

82,  853 

7,  209 

15, 014^ 

108.3 

147, 101 

9,064 

21,  304 

135.0 

92,  481 

4,  632 

9,  249 

99.7 

182,  552 

13,  385 

20,  223 

.  51.1 

49,  810 

4,  784 

9,  061 

89.4 

65,  510 

4,  819 

7,  876 

63.4 

70,  253 

4,526 

10,  665 

135.6 

121,  892 

5,  920 

16,  770 

183.3 

259,  212 

13,  599 

37,  920 

170.9 

95,  220 

5,  037 

14,  966 

197.1 

493, 405 

31,348 

51,329 

63.7 

351,  361 

26,  328 

38,  020 

44.4 

128,  443 

5,  690 

13,  473 

136.8 

80,  386 

6,  317 

9,251  ! 

46.4 

127,  023 

5,  840 

10,905 

86.7 

82,  629 

6,  765 

12,563  ! 

85.7 

68,  758 

5,  000 

7,838 

56.  7 

113,  569 

5,  498 

10, 276 

86.9 

124,  801 

9,  682 

18, 164 

87.6 

239,  946 

11,  985 

30, 192 

151.9 

53,  014 

3,  433 

7,  202 

109.8 

98,  242 

4,  985 

9, 136 

83.3 

68,  291 

5, 494 

8,821 

1 

60.5 

Juvenile  offenders  in  1879. — The  following  is  from  the  twenty- third  report  of  the  in¬ 
spector  appointed  to  visit  the  certificated  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  of  Great 
Britain : 

The  inspector,  Major  Inglis,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  population  of 
the  country  has  largely  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  adult  crime  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  iiopulation,  juvenile  crime  has  decreased  to  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree.  The  comparative  tables  which  appear  in  the  report  of  adult  and  juvenile  com¬ 
mitments  in  England  and  Wales  .since  1861  give  the  following  result :  In  1861  there 
were  103,343  adult  offenders,  72,947  male  and  30,396  female.  The  total  has  never  been 
smaller  in  the  succeeding  nineteen  years,  the  largest  total  having  been  in  1877,  when 
there  were  168,074  in  all,  117,899  male  and  .50,175  female.  In  1879  the  total  was  165,8^3, 
118,363  male  and  47,480  female.  The  number  of  juvenile  offenders  (i.  e.,  those  uncccr 
16)  in  1861  amounted  to  8,801,  7,373  male  and  1,428  female.  The  largest  total  was 
in  1869,  viz,  10,314,  8,956  male  and  1,358  female.  The  smallest  total  was  in  1879, 
viz,  6,810,  5,937  male  and  873  female.  For  Scotland  the  results  are  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  1860  there  were  18,218  commitments  of  adults  and  1,062  of  juveniles  ;  in 
1879,  43,878  of  adults  and  1,097  of  juveniles.  During  the  year  1879  there  have  been 
no  sgrious  outbreaks  of  misconduct  and  very  little  occasion  for  special  interference. 
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There  were  in  the  schools  18,387  hoys  and  4,518  girls  receiving  a  plain  English  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  three  years,  1876,  1877,  1878,  there  were  sent  to  sea  from  reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  and  training  ships  1,740  ])oy8.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  out  of  the  46,367  hoys  who  had  passed  through  the  schools  up  to  the  end  of  1879, 
no  less  than  3,565  hoys  from  reformatories  and  3,285  from  industrial  schools  and  ships 
(in  all,  6,850)  had  gone  to  sea.  The  cost  of  reformatories  is  not  increasing  much,  and 
would  soon  diminish  if  all  managers  of  reformatories  would  follow  the  example  set  at 
Leeds  and  decline  to  receive  children  under  12  on  a  first  conviction.  There  is  a  steady 
annual  increase  in  industrial  schools.  Day  industrial  schools  are  working  well  where- 
ever  they  have  heen  established.  Truant  schools  have  not  heen  largely  adopted,  there 
being  only  three  in  the  kingdom  —  London,  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool.  The  number  of 
reformatory  schools  is  52  in  England  and  12  in  Scotland,  64  altogether,  with  5,756 
hoys  and  1,207  girls  under  detention.  The  number  of  certificated  industrial  schools 
was  129  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1879,  with  12,585  boys  and  3,275  girls.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  reformatory  schools  for  1879  was  $680,915  ;  of  industrial  schools,  $1,518,275. 

6.  Scotland:  Popifiation,  3,527,811.  Capital,  Edinburgh;  population,  215,146. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on 
education  for  the  year  1879“: 

In  the  year  ending  August  31,  1879,  the  iu8X)ectors  visited  3,003  day  schools  to 
which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,313  departments  under  separate  teach¬ 
ers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  585,629  pupils.  There  were  on  the  registers  of 
these  schools  the  names  of  508,452  children,  of  whom  108,863  were  under  7  years  of 
age,  363,143  between  7  and  13,  and  36,446  above  13. 

Of  these  pupils,  447,801  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspectors’  visit,  while 
385,109  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 

The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  271  in  number;  13,799  pupils 
above  12  years  of  age  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each  night. 

The  inspectors  found  5,148  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the  aided  schools  which 
they  visited,  while  the  seven  training  colleges,  from  which  the  supply  of  such  teachers 
is  mainly  recruited,  were  attended  in  1879  by  970  students. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  period,  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1872: 


Tear  eudiug  August  31  — 


1872. 

1877. 

1879. 

Estimated  populatiou . 

3,  495,  214 

3,  560,  715' 

3,  628.,  065 

Xumber  of  schools  iuspected . 

1,979 

2,  943 

3,  C19 

Depailimeuts: 

Day . . .  - . - . .  - . . . 

2, 133 

3,  217 

3,  313 

Night . 

68 

288 

271 

Accommodatiou : 

Day  schools . 

281,  688 

535,  949 

585,  629 

Night  schools . 

2,  237 

2,  724 

Preseut  atjuspectiou : 

Day  pupils .  . 

225,  300 

417,  699 

447,  801 

Night  pupils . . . 

2,  641 

14,  474 

13,  743 

Average  atteudauce : 

Day  pnpila _ _  _ _ _  .. 

213,  549 

360,  413 

385, 109 

Night  pupils . 

3,  653 

15,  445 

13,  799 

Number  of  teachers: 

Certificated . 

2,  566 

4,  680 

5,  348 

Assistant . 

200 

357 

Pupil . . . 

3,  642 

729 

4,  989 
1,  021 

4,  C-48 

Studying  at  training  colleges . 

970 
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e.  Ireland:  Population,  5,317,416.  Capital^  Dublia;  population,  314,666. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  forty-sixth  report  of  the  commissioners  of  national 
education  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1879: 

On  December  31,  1879,  there  were  7,522  schools  on  the  operation  list,  or  79  more  than 
in  1878.  The  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  who  made  at  least  one  attendance  during  the 
last  fourteen  days  on  which  the  schools  were  opened  in  1879  was  559,081.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  pupils  on  rolls  who  made  any  attendance  at  the  national  schools 
between  January  1  and  December  31, 1879,  was  1,031,995.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  pupils  for  the  year  1879  was  435,054. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  national  schools,  with  the  average 
attendance  for  each  of  the  last  twenty  years,  December  31,  1879: 


1860 

1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 


Year. 


Number  of  schools 
in  operation. 

Number  of  children 
in  average  attend¬ 
ance. 

Tear. 

Number  of  schools 

in  operation. 

Number  of  children 

in  average  attend¬ 

ance. 

5,  632 

262,  823 

1870  . 

6,  806 

359, 199 

5,  830 

284,  726 

1871 . 

6,  914 

363,  850 

6,  010 

284,  912 

1872  . 

7,  050 

355,  821 

6, 163 

296,  986, 

1873  . 

7,160 

373,  371 

6,  263 

315, 108 

1874 . . 

7,  257 

395,  390 

6,  372 

321,  209 

1875 . 

7,  267 

389,  961 

6,  453 

316,  225 

1876 . 

7,  334 

416,  586 

6,  520 

321,  683 

1877 . 

7, .370 

418,  063 

6,  586 

354,  853 

1878  . 

7,443 

437,  252 

6,  707 

358,  560 

1879  . 

7,522 

435,  054 

Model  schools. — The  number  of  district  and  minor  model  schools  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  26  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  10,052.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  was  8,830. 


G-beece,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  19,941  square  miles;  population,  1,457,894.  Capital,  Athens; 

population,  44,510. 

For  latest  educational  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1878. 

Italy,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  114,296  square  miles;  population,  27,769,475.  Capital,  Kome; 
population,  244,484.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  F.  P.  Perez. 

For  latest  obtainable  school  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  1878. 

Miscellaneous  educational  items. — Primary  education  has  been  made  obligatory 
throughout  Italy  by  law  of  July  15,  1877. 

The  primary  schools  were  attended  in  1862  by  1,008,674  pupils,  in  1866  by  1,217,870 
pupils,  in  1870  by  1,577,654  pupils,  in  1874  by  1,836,381  pupils,  and  in  1876  by  1,931,617 
pupils. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has  sent  several  educators  abroad  to  study  tho 
school  systems  of  other  countries.  The  minister  of  industry  and  commerce  also  lays 
great  stress  on  the  experiences  of  other  countries.  The  annals  of  the  ministry  contain 
translations  of  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Belgium. 

The  Pope  has  contributed  $20,000  towards  the  support  of  the  Catholic  schools.  He 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  vicar  of  Rome,  in  which  he  expresses  great  sor¬ 
row  over  the  rapid  spread  of  Protestant  schools  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  priests  and  members  of  religious  orders  engaged  in  teaching  in  Italian  schools 
is  16,000. 
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Netherlands,  constitntional  monarchy:  Area,  20,527  square  miles;  population,  3,865,456.  Capital, 
The  Hague;  population,  104,095.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  W.  Six. 

Tlie  following  is  an  abstract  of  Verslag  van  den  Staat  der  Scholen'over  1877-1878, 
’sGravenbage,  1879: 

The  Dutch  universities  are  situated  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Amsterdam- 
In  1877-78  Leyden  had  627  students;  Utrecht,  401;  Groningen,  189;  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  389.  For  secondary  education  there  are  51  Gymnasien  and  Latin  schools,  with 
240  teachers  and  1,503  pupils;  35  burgher  schools,  with  4,319  pupils;  34  higher  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  with  3,114  pupils ;  53  higher  burgher  schools,  with  4,009  pupils;  and 
20  high  schools  for  girls,  with  828  pupils.  For  special  education  there  is  an  agricult¬ 
ural  school,  with  92  pupils;  a  polytechnic  school,  with  319  students;  11  naval  schools, 
with  26  professors  and  536  students. 

For  elementary  education  there  are  2,712  public  schools,  124  aided  private  schools, 
and  977  unaided  private  schools,  or,  in  all,  3,813  schools.  The  total  number  of  element¬ 
ary  teachers  is  12,292.  The  number  of  pupils  was  486,737  in  1877,  viz,  253,410  boys 
and  233,327  girls. 

A  new  school  law  was  enacted  August  17,  1878.  The  first  organic  school  law  dates 
from  1857.  This  law  gave  rise  to  severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  which  want  sectarian  schools.  The  law  of  1878  does  not  satisfy  them  either, 
since  religion  is  excluded  from  all  the  public  schools.  The  branches  of  instruction 
for  primary  schools  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  geometry,  language 
lessons,  national  history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  and  needlework  for  • 
girls.  The  school  authorities  have,  however,  the  power  to  introduce  the  elements  of 
French,  German,  English,  general  history,  mathematics,  free  hand  drawing,  agricult¬ 
ure,  and  gymnastics  wherever  they  deem  it  expedient. 

No  school  building  may  be  used  after  the  board  of  health  has  pronounced  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  health  of  pupils. 

Each  commune  is  obliged  to  establish  and  support  the  necessary  number  of  unsec¬ 
tarian  schools.  The  state  contributes  30  per  cent,  to  the  educational  expenditures  of 
the  commune. 

Private  schools  may  be  established  with  the  approval  of  the  school  authorities. 
These  schools  may  also  receive  state  subsidies  under  certain  conditions. 

The  new  school  law  does  not  make  education  obligatory.  It  is  believed  that  the 
law  cannot  take  effect  until  1881,  because  it  necessitates  an  increase  of  nearly  $1,200,000 
in  the  school  budget. 

Portugal,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  36,510  square  miles ;  population,  4,429,332.  Capital,  Lisbon ; 

population,  275,286. 

The  Office  has  not  received  an  educational  report  from  Portugal  for  several  years. 
According  to  the  Statesman’s  Year  Book  the  expenditure  on  public  education  by  the 
government  averaged  $10,000  in  the  years  1875  to  1879.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1844  it  is 
compulsory  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  place  of  public  instruction ;  but  this 
law  is  far  from  being  enforced,  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  attend  school. 

Russia,  absolute  monarcby:  Area,  8,444,766  square  miles;  population,  85,685,945.  Capital,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg;  population,  667,926.  Minister  of  public  instruction.  Count  D.  Tolstoi. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for 
the  year  1876 : 

The  eight  universities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  pnblic  instruction 
are  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkof,  Kazan,  Kief,  Odessa,  Dorpat,  and  Warsaw.  The 
teaching  corps  of  these  universities  numbered  on  January  1,  1877,  601  regular  and 
assistant  professors.  The  number  of  students  was  6,208,  of  whom  5,629  were  regular 
students  and  579  “hearers.”  For  special  education  Russia  has  the  Imperial  Historico- 
Philological  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  156  students ;  the  Historico-Philological 
Institute  of  Prince  Bezborodko,  with  31  students ;  the  Institute  of  Oriental  Languages, 
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with  41  students ;  the  Lyceum  of  Law,  with  217  students ;  the  Institutes  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgery  at  Dorpat,  Kharkof,  and  Kazan,  with  405  students;  and  the  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Sylviculture,  with  127  students. 

For  secondary  education  there  are  129  Gymnasien  and  69  Progymnasien.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  these  198  institutions  was  50,701  in  January,  1877.  Besides  these 
there  are  56  non-ciassical  secondary  schools,  with  10,888  pupils. 

Primary  schools. — For  primary  education  Russia  has  25,077  schools,  with  856,139  boys 
and  180,712  girls. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  condition  of  education  in  detail : 

Statistics  of  Bussian  universities  January  1,  1877. 


TJniversities. 

Number  of  professor.s. 

Number  of  regular  stu¬ 

dents. 

u 

o 

u 

C3 

V-( 

o 

s 

p 

Izi 

Number  of  students 

and  bearers. 

St.  "Pp.teri^lmT^ _  _ _ _ _  .  _ 

88 

1,236 

75 

1,  301 

tVToaftow  - _ _ _ _  _ 

106 

1,  301 

208 

1,  509 

"Kharkof _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

65 

442 

39 

481 

Kazan . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

79 

501 

35 

536 

Kief . . . 

82 

613 

54 

667 

Odessa . 

42 

344 

28 

372 

Dorpat _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

66 

786 

786 

73 

406 

140 

546 

. 

Total . . . 

601 

5,  629 

579 

6,  208 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  describes  the 
present  condition  of  Russian  thought  and  the  present  tendencies  of  affairs  in  that 
countiy  so  correctly  that  it  is  reprinted  here  without  further  comment: 

The  Russian  students  now  fear  lest  they  should  be  again  robbed  of  the  privileges 
gained  in  1860  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  old  regime.  The  distrust 
of  the  government  felt  by  the  students  dating  from  the  ancien  regime  was  fostered 
by  the  constant  vacillations  in  the  system  followed  by  the  ruling  statesmen,  who  in¬ 
scribed  on  its  banners  now  freedom,  now  strict  subordination ;  to-day  realism,  to-mor¬ 
row  humanity ;  by  turns  drew  the  reins  tightly,  and  let  them  hang  loosely  on  the 
ground.  The  new  statute  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  on  the  1st  (13th)  of  June  made 
tolerably  comprehensive  concessions  in  giving  the  universities  the  right  of  self  gov¬ 
ernment,  permitting  freedom  in  hearing  and  teaching  and  social  life  among  the  stu¬ 
dents.  It  nearly  doubled  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  considerably  increased  the  sums 
destined  for  the  enlargement  of  means  of  instruction. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  would  have  probably  been  no  end  to  the  rejoicing  over  the 
liberal  character  of  the  arrangements  now  existing  and  the  constant  increase  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Now  they  are  only  half  satisfied,  because  the  influence  of  the  curators  is  still 
extensive  and  the  system  followed  by  them  an  irregular  one ;  because  the  students  have 
no  real  right  to  form  societies;  because  they  are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  police,  and  because  they  think  they  have  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  the 
privileges  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty  and  only  too  frequently  abused.  The 
corps  feeling  between  German  teachers  and  pupils  is  wholly  unknown  in  Russian  uni¬ 
versities  ;  the  students’  aspirations  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  university,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  academic  freedom  they  ask  for  a  share  in  public  affairs  granted  to  no 
one  in  a  government  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarchy.  They  demand  a  guarantee  of 
their  present  position,  which  could  only  be  possible  when  constitutionally  secured 
government  regulations  existed  in  Russia.  The  slightest  encroachment  upon  what  is 
regarded  as  existing  law,  nay,  the  mere  digression  from  tacitly  permitted  customs,  is 
treated  as  an  attempt  to  restore  the  hated  old  system  and  answered  with  assumptions 
which  no  one  in  Russia  is  entitled  to  make.  And  this  is  not  all.  A  secret  bond  exists 
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between  the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning  not  at  all  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  ministry  of  instruction,  a  bond  formed  by  belief  in  the  community  of 
interests  of  all  young  Russian  students,  by  which  errors  and  conflicts  in  one  educa¬ 
tional  institution  or  administrative  branch  are  instantly  communicated,  as  if  by  a 
lightning  conductor,  into  the  universities.  In  consequence  of  the  incessantly  recur¬ 
ring  disorders  hundreds  of  students  who  have  not  completed  their  course,  most  of 
them  miserably  poor,  are  turned  out  of  doors  and  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can 
make  a  regular  trade  of  exciting  compassion  and  discontent.  These  expelled  stu¬ 
dents,  who  form  a  class  of  their  own,  the  proletarians  of  intelligence,  usually  have  no 
other  occupation  than  to  lead  their  former  comrades  into  foolish  measures,  make  little 
conspiracies,  keep  up  relations  with  revolutionary  emigrants  in  Switzerland,  and,  as 
the  technical  expression  runs,  “  go  into  the  people,”  that  is,  inoculate  rude  men,  strong 
minded  women,  and  half  grown  school  boys  with  their  own  vague  and  foolish  ideas. 
This  state  of  affairs,  recently  brought  to  light  by  a  long  succession  of  criminal  trials, 
has  been  so  classically  described  by  Turgenief  as  to  require  no  further  exemx3lifica- 
tion  than  the  accounts  in  Fathers  and  Sons  and  Virgin  Soil. 

What  will  be  the  end  ?  It  is  no  more  possible  to  see  the  end  of  this  uncomfortable 
situation,  which  is  equally  dangerous  to  the  Russian  government  and  Russian  univer¬ 
sities,  than  to  find  a  solution  of  the  other  diffieulties  existing  in  various  spheres  of 
Russian  life.  As  a  national  proverb  taken  from  Huxthausen  thirty -five  years  ago 
runs,  they  “have  set  sail  from  one  shore  without  being  able  to  reach  the  other.”  The 
government  has  accomplished  as  little  by  concession  as  by  attempts  at  repression ;  the 
former  were  regularly  abused,  the  latter  answered  by  opposition  that  could  not  be 
conquered.  Only  where  the  students  have  remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  as  in  German  Dorpat  and  Swedish  Helsingfors,  has  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  old  to  a  new  time  been  quietly  and  noiselessly  accomplished.  In  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief,  Kharkof,  Kazan,  and  Odessa  there  is  as  much  if  not  more 
cause  for  apprehension  now  than  the  day  after  the  old  system  was  declared  bankrux)t. 
Relief  will  first  be  obtained  when  the  new  Russia  has  established  firm  regulations, 
which  impose  limits  not  only  upon  the  governed  but  the  governing  power,  and  forever 
remove  those  fears  of  a  return  of  the  academic  ancien  regime,  which,  with  occasional 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  sovereign,  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  all  the  troubles  in 
Russian  universities  in  later  times. 

Statistics  of  Gymnasien  and  Progymnasien  for  hoys  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister 

of  public  instruction. 


School  districts- 

! 

Number  of  institutions. 

Number  of  pupils. 

January  1, 1876, 

J  anuary  1, 1877. 

On  January  1 — 

'£ 

ci 

C 

:  a 
o 

a 

.2 

’m 

c« 

PI 

a 

Gymnasien. 

Progymnasien. 

1876. 

1877. 

Increase. 

T 

St.  Petersburg . 

15 

7 

15 

7 

5,  063 

5,  453 

390 

Moscow . . . 

20 

12 

20 

13 

7,  360 

7,683 

323 

Kazan . 

8 

2 

8 

3 

2,  995 

3, 119 

124 

Orenburg . 

6 

1 

6 

2 

1,  598 

1,  614 

16 

Kharkof . 

11 

9 

11 

10 

4,  910 

5, 136 

226 

Odessa . 

11 

7 

13 

10 

4,  344 

4,  956 

612 

Kief . 

11 

6 

11 

6 

5,  558 

5,882 

324 

Vilna . 

8 

5 

8 

5 

4,  023 

4, 100 

77 

Warsaw . 

18 

8 

18 

8 

7, 196 

7,  778 

582 

Dorpat . 

13 

13 

3, 454 

3,  691 

237 

West  Siberia . 

2 

3 

510 

606 

96 

East  Siberia . 

2 

2 

2 

3 

628 

683 

55 

Total . 

125 

59 

128 

67 

47,  639 

50,  701 

3,  062 
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Table  showing  the  religion  and  social  position  of  the  students  of  Gymnasien  and  Progymnasien 

January  1,  1877. 


School  districts. 

Total  nurnber  of  pupils. 

Of  these  were- 

Social  position  of  the  pupils. 

Orthodox. 

Eoraan  Catholics. 

Lutherans. 

Jews. 

Mahometans. 

Of  other  denomi¬ 

nations. 

Sons  of  the  nobil¬ 

ity  and  of  gov¬ 
ernment  officials. 

Sons  of  clergymen. 

Sons  of  ordinary 

citizens. 

Belonging  to  the 

rural  population. 

05 

M 

S 

St.  Petersburg . 

5,453 

4, 626 

254 

369 

178 

5 

21 

3, 159 

270 

1,  647 

275 

102 

Moscow . 

7,683 

6,944 

193 

213 

146 

7 

180 

3,  864 

461 

2,  889 

388 

86 

Kazan . 

3, 119 

2,  796 

75 

150 

65 

6 

27 

1, 522 

233 

1,  010 

295 

69 

Orenburg . 

1,  614 

1, 301 

60 

35 

32 

47 

139 

714 

106 

588 

199 

7 

Kbarkof . 

5, 136 

4,741 

94 

113 

172 

4 

12 

2,  669 

379 

1,398 

637 

53 

Odessa . 

4,  956 

2, 783 

221 

107 

1,531 

311 

1, 810 

156 

2,  648 

159 

183 

Kief . 

5,  882 

4,  069 

1,076 

101 

632 

2 

2 

3, 434 

540 

1,  455 

349 

104 

Vilna . 

4, 100 

1,  353 

1,651 

150 

908 

33 

5 

2,  337 

177 

1,  329 

224 

33 

"Warsaw . 

7,  778 

942 

5,448 

360 

1,007 

8 

13 

4,146 

240 

2,  566 

785 

41 

Dorpat _ _ 

3,  691 

458 

361 

2,592 

242 

38 

1,  528 

229 

1,  539 

306 

89 

"West  Siberia . 

606 

520 

32 

7 

47 

292 

32 

242 

40 

East  Siberia . 

683 

605 

16 

7 

52 

3 

275 

31 

299  , 

51 

27 

Total . 

50,  701 

31, 138 

9,481 

4,204 

5,012 

115 

751 

25,  750 

2,844 

17,  610 

3,703 

794 

Statistics  of  the  non-classical  secondary  schools  y^coles  professionnelles). 


School  districts. 

Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  pupils. 

January  1, 
1876. 

January  1, 
1877. 

January  1, 
1876. 

January  1, 
1877. 

St.  Petersburg . 

6 

7 

896 

1 

1,  111 

Moscow  . . 

10 

12 

1, 112 

1,427 

Kazan . 

4 

5 

587 

734 

Orenburg  . 

2 

3 

220 

415 

Kharhof . . . 

3 

5 

492 

923 

Odessa . 

7 

8 

1,  467 

1,743 

Kief . 

5 

6 

1, 470 

1,  615 

Vilna . 

4 

4 

1,  231 

1,  213 

"Warsaw . . . 

3 

3 

833 

893 

Dorpat . . . 

2 

2 

671  : 

732 

East  Siberia _  _  _ 

1 

82 

Total . 

46 

56 

8,  979 

10, 888 
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Statistics  of  primary  schools  January  1,  1877. 


St.  Petersljurg 

Moscow . 

Kharkof . 

Kazan . 

Yllua . 

Kief . 

Odessa . 

Orenburg . 

Dorpat . 

Warsaw . 

West  Siberia.. 
East  Siberia . . . 

Total - 


School  districts. 


Kumber  of 
schools. 


Number  of  pupils. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1, 784 
4,  568 
2,  372 
2,  364 
4,  007 
2,  573 
1,  292 
1,  692 
520 
3, 184 
493 
228 


54, 178 
186,  780 
117,  777 
86, 490 
90,  809 
63,  661 
59,  755 
47,  059 
15,  268 
113,  374 
10,  518 
4,471 


11, 407 
40,157 

12,  636 

13,  299 
7,  800 
6,697 

12,  059 
12,  550 
6,  558 
55, 175 
1,  886 
488 


25,  077 


856, 139 


180,  712 


Spain,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  182,758  square  miles;  population,  16,835,506.  Capital,  Madrid; 

popxQation,  475,785. 

Recent  statistics  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  Spain  have  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  this  Office.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  university  statistics 
for  the  year  1878-’79 : 

Table  showing  the  number  of  professors  in  the  ten  Spanish  univei’sities  and  the  number  of, 

students  in  each  faculty. 


Ehiversities. 

Professors. 

Students  in  — 

Kegular. 

Assistant. 

Total. 

Philosophy 
and  letters. 

Law. 

Sciences. 

Medicine. 

o 

i 

Ph 

TotaL 

Madrid . 

82 

45 

127 

244 

2,  055 

407 

2,489 

1, 477 

6,672 

Barcelona . 

54 

30 

84 

42 

708 

211 

1,068 

430 

2, 459 

Granada . 

43 

27 

70 

52 

562 

17 

422 

172 

1, 225 

Oviedo . . . . 

13 

9 

22 

216 

216 

Salamanca . . . 

38 

24 

62 

36 

152 

35 

149 

372 

Santiago . . 

36 

24 

60 

2 

314 

5 

368 

90 

779 

Seville . 

53 

27 

80 

96 

647 

36 

603 

1,382 

Valencia _ _ 

31 

18 

49 

80 

943 

150 

945 

2,118 

Valladolid _ 

30 

18 

48 

471 

409 

880 

Saragossa  . 

35 

21 

56 

46 

341 

20 

'  364 

771 

Total . 

415 

240 ' 

655' 

•  598 

'6,409 

881 

6,817 

2,169 

16,  874 

% 
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Table  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Spanish  universities  in  pesetas  {1  peseta  = 

20  cents). 


Universities. 

Income. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Madrid  . . . . . . . . 

Pesetas. 

1, 059,  825 

322, 960 
234,  225 
175,  922 
175, 122 
167,  440 
135, 105 
130,  397 
50,  272 
34,  960 

Pesetas. 
862, 480 

311,  212 
264,645 

193,  209 

194,  973 
217,  851 
170,  952 
171, 124 
150, 217 

65,  750 

Barcelona . . . . 

Sftvillfl _ _ _ _ - _ _ _ _ _ 

V  alencia _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Valladolid . . 

Granada . . . 

Saragossa . . . . ....... . . . . . . 

Santiago . . . . . . . . . 

Salamanca _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Oviedo _ _ _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2, 486, 228 

2,  602, 413 

The  universities  are  supported  by  the  state,  which  also  collects  the  fees.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  the  faculties  of  sciences  and  medicine  at  Salamanca  and  the  faculty 
of  medicine  at  Seville,  which  are  supported  by  their  respective  municipalities  and 
provinces. 

All  the  universities  have  a  complete  faculty  of  lawmnd  all  except  Oviedo  have  a 
faculty  of  medicine.  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada,  and  Santiago  have  faculties  of 
pharmacy.  Each  university  except  Oviedo  has  a  faculty  of  sciences.  Faculties  of 
j)hilosophy  and  letters  are  found  in  all  the  universities.  All  the  universities  confer 
■degrees  of  licentiate,  but  Madrid  alone  is  authorized  to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor. 

Theology  is  not  taught  in  any  Spanish  university,  but  in  seminaries  under  the  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  bishops. 

Sweden,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  170,979  square  miles;  population,  4,429,713.  Capital,  Stock¬ 
holm;  population,  157,215. 

Although  the  present  school  system  in  Sweden  is  35  years  old,  it  still  has  its  weak 
points.  One  of  them  is  the  irregular  attendance  at  school.  The  law  compels  all  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  school  for  5  or  6  years,  but  about  one-half  of  the  children  of  school 
age  do  not  attend  school.  Hardly  one-half  of  the  army  recruits  can  read  fluently. — 
(Seyffarth’s  Chronik,  1878.) 

For  latest  statistics  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 

SwrrzEELAND,  federal  republic;  Area,  15,233  square  miles;  population,  2,759,854.  Capital,  Berne; 

population,  36,000. 

Statistics  of  Swiss  universities. — In  1879  the  university  of  Basel  had  71  professors  and 
245  students ;  Berne,  85  professors  and  385  students ;  Zurich,  79  professors  and  390 
students.  The  school  of  veterinary  surgery  at  Berne  had  in  the  same  year  5  profess¬ 
ors  and  28  students. 

The  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  Zurich. — The  Eidgenossische  Polytechnicum  had  564 
regular  students  and  223  hearers  in  1878-  79  against  640  regular  students  and  263  hearers 
in  1877-78.  There  was,  therefore,  a  decrease  of  76  in  the  number  of  regular  students 
and  of  40  in  the  number  of  hearers.  Of  the  564  regular  students,  300  were  Swiss  and 
264  foreigners ;  in  1877-78  there  were  331  Swiss  and  309  foreigners.  Of  51  candidates, 
47  successfully  passed  the  examination  for  a  diploma.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
school  979  diplomas  have  been  conferred,  viz,  79  to  architects,  309  to  civil  engineers, 
241  to  mechanical  engineers,  139  to  chemists,  115  to  students  of  forestry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  and  96  to  special  teachers  who  had  completed  their  courses  in  the  normal 
section.  The  library  of  the  school  has  been  increased  by  1,077  volumes,  the  total 
number  of  volumes  now  being  21,561.  The  school  takes  120  periodical  publications. 
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Tlie  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich  was  said  by  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung  to  have  ceased 
admitting  women  to  its  instruction,  but  this  is  erroneous.  The  practice  of  admitting 
all  such  applicants  from  other  countries  without  examination  has  been  discontinued, 
it  is  true,  but  all  women  of  good  character  and  sufficient  preliminary  training  are 
admitted  as  before.  In  consequence  of  a  ukase  of  the  Czar,  all  the  female  students 
from  Russia  have  left  the  school. 

A  report  for  the  year  1878  on  Swiss  education,  by  K.  Grob,  secretary  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  board  for  Zurich,  gives  the  following  account  of  schools  in  Switzerland:  The 
cantonal  reports  are  very  incomplete :  some  do  not  give  the  exact  number  of  schools 
and  some  do  not  report  the  number  of  pupils.  Zurich  reports, 363  primary  schools, 
with  608  divisions;  Berne,  1,811  divisions;  Lucerne,  289  divisions;  Uri,  24  schools, 
with  49  divisions;  Schwyz,  111  divisions;  Unterwald,  14  schools  and  36  divisions; 
Glarus,  29  schools;  Zug,  61  divisions;  Freiburg,  381  divisions;  Soleure,  213  divis¬ 
ions  ;  Basel  (city),  100  divisions ;  Basel  (country),  124  divisions ;  Appenzell,  31  schools ; 
St.  Gall,  221  schools  and  445  divisions ;  Aargau,  283  schools  and  546  divisions ;  Thur- 
gau,  184  schools  and  249  divisions;  Ticino,  254  schools  and  473  divisions;  Vaud,  804 
divisions;  Valais,  473  divisions;  Neuchatel,  127  schools  and  349  divisions.  Geneva 
does  not  report  the  number  of  schools.  The  number  of  i^upils  reported  and  estimated 
for  all  the  cantons  is  429,639  and  the  number  of  teachers  7,963.  The  review  schools 
(Fortbildungsschulen)  number  818  and  the  pupils  of  these  schools  14,202.  There  are 
about  355  infant  schools,  with  17,025  pupils.  The  number  of  pui)ils  attending  private 
schools  is  estimated  at  10,139. 

Secondary  andi  special  schools. — There  are  about  461  secondary  and  special  schools, 
including  teachers’  seminaries  and  higher  female  schools.  These  schools  are  attended 
by  30,812  pupils,  viz,  21,192  boys  and  9,620  girls. 

Turkey,  absolute  monarchy:  Area  (Turkey  in  Europe),  62,028  square  miles;  population,  4,275,000. 

Capital,  Constantinople;  population,  600,000. 

The  Office  has  received  no  reports  from  Turkey.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  dispatch  received  by  the  State  Department  from  Hon.  Edward  F,  Noyes,  United 
States  minister  to  France : 

At  Constantinople,  on  the  magnificent  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  stands  a  fine  college 
building  founded  by  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  Christopher 
R.  Roberts,  both  American  citizens.  Though  established  but  a  few  years  ago,  this  col¬ 
lege  now  numbers  among  its  students  the  children  of  five  or  six  different  races —  Greeks, 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Russians.  Near  the  bridge  which  joins  Galata 
to  old  Stamboul  is  located  the  Bible  house  of  Dr.  Isaac  Bliss,  formerly  an  American 
missionary,  but  now  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  of  New  York.  From  this 
house  Bibles  are  daily  sent  out,  printed  in  the  Armenian,  the  high  and  low  Turkish, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Sclavonic  languages,  to  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  where  these 
languages  are  spoken.  At  Siras,  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Lake  Van,  in 
Koordistan,  American  missionaries  preach  and  teach.  At  Marash,  in  North  Syria, 
near  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  another  college  is  springing  up,  supported 
by  an  endowment  secured  in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Pratt,  an  American  missionary. 
There  is  also  at  this  place  a  female  seminary  directed  by  Miss  Proctor,  an  American 
lady.  At  Latakeea  (ancient  Laodicea),  in  Syria,  in  the  only  well  built  edifice  outside 
the  walls,  is  an  American  school  crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  peasant  children  of 
the  back  lying  mountains.  At  Damascus  and  at  Zahleh,  in  Mount  Lebanon,  American 
missionaries  superintend  schools  which  they  have  established  in  many  villages  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  plain  back  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  is  dotted  with  primitive  school- 
houses  under  the  same  or  similar  supervision.  At  Haifa  (Mount  Carmel)  a  German- 
American  colony  has  planted  vineyards  and  redeemed  large  tracts  of  abandoned  lands, 
while  at  the  same  time  devoting  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives.  In 
Egypt,  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Sioot,  the  American  missionaries  have  day  and 
boarding  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  At  Cairo  there  is  a  most  prosperous  college  in  a  magnificent  stone 
building,  which  is  doing  a  grand  work  for  Egypt.  The  sales  of  books  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1879  aggregated  21,000  volumes,  about  one-half 
Bibles  and  religious  books,  the  other  half  educational  and  miscellaneous. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  and  successful  of  the  educational  institutions  es¬ 
tablished  by  Americans  in  the  East  is  the  College  of  Beyrout,  in  Syria.  It  comprises 
a  literary  and  scientific  department,  a  medical  college,  and  an  observatory,  all  founded 
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and  conducted  by  Americans.  Since  tbis  college  was  established  the  Jesuits,  the  Papal 
Greeks,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Maronites  have  opened  high  schools  in  that  city,  so  that 
now  there  are  in  Beyrout  fifty-six  schools,  with  about  six  thousand  scholars,  all  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries.  There  is  also  an  American  female  seminary  at  Beyrout  now  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  The  books  published  by  the  American  missionaries  at  Beyrout 
circulate  wherever  Arabic  is  read  —  from  Mesopotamia  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  in  North 
Africa.  These  publications  include  the  Bible  in  four  or  five  sizes  and  forms,  three  or 
four  works  on  Arabic  grammar,  three  school  arithmetics,  algebra,  geometry,  loga¬ 
rithms,  full  text  book  on  astronomy,  small  school  astronomy,  geography,  hymn  books 
(large  and  small),  elements  of  music,  dictionary  of  Arabic  language,  botany,  chemistry, 
anatomy,  surgery,  practice  of  medicine,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  books 
tor  primary  schools,  and  many  others.  The  salutary  influence  of  American  "mission¬ 
aries  and  teachers  in  the  Turkish  Empire  cannot  possibly  be  overrated. 


II.—  Asia. 

Japan,  absolute  monarcliy:  Area,  156,604  square  miles;  population,  32,794,897.  Capital,  Tokio;  popu¬ 
lation,  674,447.  Acting  minister  of  education,  Tanaka-Eujimaro. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  acting  minister  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1877 : 

Elementary  schools. — The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  all  of  the  7  grand  school 
districts  was  25,459,  of  which  24,281  were  public  and  1,178  private.  Compared  with 
the  statistics  of  the  previous  year,  this  shows  an  increase  of  794  public  schools  and  a 
decrease  of  282  private  schools,  being  a  net  increase  of  512  schools.  The  number  of 
teachers  was  59,825.  Of  these,  56,658  were  males  and  1,275  females  employed  in  the 
public  schools  and  1,609  males  and  283  females  employed  in  the  private  schools.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  2,162,962,  and  of  these  1,552,410  were  males  and  543,768 
females  in  public  schools  and  42,332  males  and 24,454 females  in  private  schools;  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  previous  year,  this  is  an  increase  of 
58,827  males  and  41,881  females  in  public  schools,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  males  being  3.93  jper  cent,  and  in  the  number  of  females  8.34  per  cent.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  males  in  private  schools  had  decreased  by  4,926  and  of  females  by  621,  so  that 
the  total  number  in  both  public  and  private  schools  had  increased  by  95,161.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  public  and  private  schools  was  1,500,164,  or  70.77  per 
cent,  of  the  school  population. 

Middle  schools. —  Of  middle  schools,  the  public  establishments  were  31  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  358  in  number,  the  total  number  being  389.  The  number  of  instructors  was  910. 
The  number  of  students  was  20,522.  Of  these,  3,077  were  native  males,  2  foreign 
males,  and  192  native  females  in  the  public  middle  schools,  and  16,331  were  males  and 
920  females,  all  natives,  in  the  private  middle  schools. 

The  university. —  The  number  of  students  in  the  departments  of  law,  science,  and 
literature  was  710,  and  in  the  medical  department  1,040. 

Normal  schools. —  The  number  of  middle  class  normal  colleges  was  2,  of  which  one 
belonged  to  the  government  and  one  was  instituted  at  the  local  public  expense.  The 
number  of  instructors  was  25  and  of  students  177.  For  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers  there  were  4  government  establishments  and  87  local  establishments,  1  female 
normal  school  established  by  the  government  and  4  instituted  at  local  expense,  the 
total  number  being  96.  These  seminaries  had  766  male  and  24  female  teachers  and 
7,222  male  and  727  female  students. 

Special  schools. — The  total  number  of  public  and  private  special  schools  was  52,  with 
161  teachers  and  3,361  students.  The  number  of  foreign  language  schools  was  28,  of 
which  2  belonged  to  the  government,  5  were  instituted  at  the  public  expense,  and  21 
were  private.  There  was  one  foreign  language  school  in  which  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  were  taught  and  25  in  which  English  was  taught.  The  number 
of  teachers  was  109  and  the  number  of  students  1,522,  viz,  1,402  males  and  120  females. 

Educational  museum, — This  museum,  established  in  1871,  contains  at  present  33,754 
specimens. 
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ni.— AfEICA. 

Egypt,  a  dependency  of  Turkey :  Area,  1,406,250  square  miles ;  population,  16,952,000.  Capital,  Cairo ; 

population,  349.883. 

The  folloTving  is  an  abstract  of  the  Essai  de  statistique  g6n6rale  de  I’^gypte,  by  F. 
Amici,  chief  of  the  Egyptian  bureau  of  statistics,  Cairo,  1879  : 

Public  instruction  has  received  an  energetic  impetus  under  the  reign  of  His  High¬ 
ness  Ismail  Pasha.  Schools  have  been  established  or  reorganized  all  over  the  country. 

Arabian  primary  schools. —  Arabian  primary  schools  are  not  only  found  in  the  larger 
cities  and  towns,  but  also  in  the  villages.  In  primary  schools  of  the  first  order,  read¬ 
ing,  Arabian,  grammar,  penmanship,  Turkish,  and  arithmetic  are  taught,  and  in  those 
of  the  second  order,  besides  the  above  branches,  French,  English,  geography,  Euro¬ 
pean  penmanship,  and  history  are  taught. 

The  number  of  Arabian  primary  schools  was  2,696  in  1872,  4,685  in  1875,  and  5,370 
in  1878.  The  number  of  XJupils  was  82,256  in  1872,  111,803  in  1875,  and  137,545  in  1878. 
There  is  thus  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  67.21  per  cent,  since  1872,  while 
the  number  of  schools  has  doubled. 

Municipality  schools. —  In  the  municipality  schools  the  course  of  study  is  more  ex¬ 
tended  than  in  the  primary  schools.  The  branches  taught  are  reading,  Arabian,  writ¬ 
ing  and  grammar,  Turkish,  French,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  drawing,  and  the  Koran.  The  municipality  schools  are  not  numerous ;  they  are 
situated  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Beni-Souef,  Sioot,  Tantah,  and  Rosetta.  A  few  of 
these  schools  have  boarders,  but  most  of  them  have  only  day  scholars.  The  total 
number  of  pupils  of  the  municij^ality  schools  in  1878  was  3,007. 

Government  schools. —  The  government  schools  are  the  superior  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  They  are  all  situated  at  Cairo,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  at  Alexandria. 
They  are :  the  polytechnic  school,  with  32  students  in  1878 ;  the  commercial  school,  with 
17  students ;  the  law  school,  with  47  students ;  the  prejiaratory  school,  with  185  stu¬ 
dents;  the  school  of  art  and  trades,  with  46  students;  the  school  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  with  177  students ;  the  school  of  midwifery,  with  20  students ;  the  school  of 
Darb-El-Nasrieh,  with  262  students;  the  industrial  school,  with  58  students;  and  the 
preparatory  school  at  Alexandria,  with  216  students. 

Mosque  schools. — The  mosque  schools  are  the  schools  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  El-Ahmadi  at  Tantah,  and  El-Azhar  at  Cairo. 

The  course  of  study  of  these  schools  includes  Arabian  grammar ;  literature ;  prosody 
and  poetry ;  rhetoric ;  logic ;  principles  of  jurisprudence  ;  jurisprudence  according  to 
the  four  rites — Hanafi,  Chafihi,  Malihi,  and  Hambali;  the  unity  of  God ;  the  Koran, 
and  Mussulman  tradition.  The  total  number  of  students  of  the  mosque  schools  was 
12,845  in  1877. 

School  for  the  blind. —  The  school  for  the  blind  was  established  in  1874.  It  is  in 
charge  of  M.  Onsy,  who  has  introduced  the  most  improved  European  systems  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  course  of  instruction  comiirises  religion,  the  Mussulman  laws,  and 
several  trades.  In  1878  the  institution  had  46  inmates,  viz,  36  boys  and  10  girls. 

Girls^  schools. — The  two  girls’  schools  at  Cairo  are  of  recent  date.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  pux)ils  was  390  in  1878.  Of  this  number  99  were  boarders  and  291  day  schol¬ 
ars.  In  1873  these  schools  had  only  226  pux)ils,  all  of  whom  were  day  scholars.  The 
report  does  not  give  the  course  of  study. 

Schools  of  foreign  colonies  and  religious  communities. —  These  schools,  which  are  found 
in  several  localities,  have  12,247  pupils,  viz,  7,622  boys  and  4,625  girls.  In  1875  there 
were  only  8,961  pupils ;  there  is  thus  an  increase  of  36.67  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Of 
these  12,247  pupils,  6,419  are  Egyptians,  1,773  Italians,  1,477  Greeks,  552  Syrians,  548 
French,  453  English,  255  Maltese,  208  Germans,  207  Austrians,  98  Turks,  31  Spaniards, 
22  Persians,  8  Russians,  7  Poles,  5  Swiss,  and  184  of  different  unknown  nationalities. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  Egypt  had,  in  1878,  5,562  schools,  with  167,175 
pupils,  against  4,817  schools  and  140,977  pupils  in  1875. 
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IV.— NosTH  America  ant)  South  America. 

Canada,  Dominion  of  Canada,  Britisli  possession:  Area,  3,4S3,952  square  miles ;  population,  3,602,321. 

Capital,  Toronto;  popnlation,  21,545. 

a.  British  Columbia:  Area,  213,000  sqnare  miles;  population,  10,586.  Capital,  Victoria;  population, 

4,540.  Superintendent  of  education,  C.  C.  Mackenzie, 

The  numher  of  schools  in  existence  in  1878  was  51,  tanght  by  58  teachers,  viz,  31 
males  and  27  females.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  2,198,  viz,  1,242  boys 
and  956  girls.  The  expenditure  was  $48,411,  about  $20,000  of  it  derived  from  school 
tax  ,'  $39,732  were  paid  to  teachers.  There  is  one  high  school,  with  61  pupils. 

b.  Xova  Scotia:  Area,  18,660  square  miles;  population,  387,800.  Capital,  Halifax;  population,  29,582. 

Superintendent  of  education,  David  Allison. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  superintendent’s  report  for  the  year  1879 ; 

Total  number  of  school  sections,  1,806;  number  of  sections  without  schools,  206; 
number  of  schools  in  operation,  1,935 ;  number  of  pupils  registered,  84,356 ;  number 
.of  teachers  and  assistants,  2,011;  daily  average  attendance,  46,441;  total  government 
expenditure  for  education  in  1878,  $205,574. 

s.  Ontario:  Area,  121,260  square  miles;  population,  1,620,851.  Capital,  Toronto;  population,  46,092. 

Minister  of  public  instruction,  Adam  Crooks. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for 
the  year  1878 : 

The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  the  year  1878  amounted  to 
$3,247,321  and  the  total  expenditure  to  $2,889,347. 

The  school  population  (5  to  16)  was  492,360.  The  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  attending  the  schools  was  467,433 ;  the  number  of 
pupils  of  other  ages  attending  school  was  21,582  —  total  number  of  pupils  attending 
school,  489,015,  viz,  260,400  boys  and  228,615  girls.  In  the  4,900  schools  reported,  6,473 
teachers  were  employed,  3,060  males  and  3,413  females. 

School  hoards  and  rural  school  corporations. —  The  total  number  of  urban  school  boards 
was  224  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  urban  schools  43,754.  The  number  of  rural 
school  sections  was  4,700. 

Roman  Catholic  separate  schools. — Number  of  schools,  177  ;  number  of  teachers,  333; 
number  of  pupils,  25,280. 

High  schools. — Number  of  schools,  104;  number  of  pupils,  10,574. 

Normal  and  model  schools. —  In  1878,  the  normal  school  of  Toronto  admitted  139 
pupils.  The  total  number  admitted  since  its  creation  is  8,022.  The  normal  school 
of  Ottawa  admitted  87  pupils  in  1878. 

The  educational  museum  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  Ontario  educational  system. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  school  apparatus,  models  of  agricultural  and  other  imple¬ 
ments,  specimens  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  casts  of  antique  and  modem 
statues  and  busts,  engravings  of  the  works  of  great  masters,  and  collections  for  pro¬ 
moting  art,  science,  and  literature. 

The  Dominion  Annual  Register  and  Review  for  1879  says  in  regard  to  Ontario : 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  Ontario  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  prov¬ 
inces  as  an  educating  country.  This  is  owing  to  several  causes.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  was  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  Empire  loyal¬ 
ists  who  settled  the  province  to  promote  education  in  every  way  in  their  power. 
Secondly,  at  a  comparatively  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
province,  the  direction  of  its  educational  destiny  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rev. 

Egerton  Ryerson,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  who  was  appointed  to  office  in  1844,  and  retired  in 
1876.  Dr.  Ryerson  induced  the  people  of  Ontorio,  after  years  of  discussion,  to  adopt, 
in  1871,  as  a  cardinal  principle,  the  system  of  free  schools.  This  principle,  with  its 
complement  of  ‘‘compulsory  education,”  in  a  modified  form  now  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  Ontario  system  of  education. 
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d.  Prince  Edward  Island:  Area,  2,173  square  miles;  population,  94,021.  Capital,  Charlottetown; 

population,  8,807.  Chief  superintendent  of  education,  D.  Montgomery. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  superintendent’s  annual  report  for  1879 : 

During  the  year  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  many  school  sections.  Seven 
new  buildings  have  been  erected,  providing  ample  accommodation  for  24  school 
departments  and  for  not  less  than  1,200  children.  There  were,  in  1879,  406  school 
districts,  470  school  buildings,  450  teachers,  19,904  pupils  enrolled  and  10,713  in  aver¬ 
age  attendance.  Total  expenditure  for  education  in  1879,  $91,007,  against  $60,481-in 
1875.  The  government  subsidy  to  education  amounted  to  $11,117,  against  $9,742  in 
1878.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  board  of  education  for  forming  teachers’ 
associations  throughout  the  province. 

e.  Quebec:  Area,  210,020  square  miles;  population,  1,191,516.  Capital,  Quebec ;  population,  59,695. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Ged6on  Ouimet. 

The  system  of  education  in  Quebec  dates  almost  as  far  back  as  its  settlement.  The 
first  care  of  the  Franciscan  ^nd  Jesuit  Fathers,  on  their  arrival  in  Canada,  was  to 
establish  schools  for  the  Indians.  The  first  school  was  opened  at  Three  Rivers  by 
P5re  De  Plessis;  the  next  at  Quebec,  by  Pere  Le  Jeun,  in  1632.  The  Jesuit  College 
at  Quebec  was  founded  as  the  Seminary  of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges  in  1635,  and  in 
1639  Madame  La  Peltrie  established  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  the  same  city.  In  1647 
the  clergy  of  St.  Sulpice,  of  Paris,  founded  the  Seminary  of  Montreal,  and  in  1678 
the  distinguished  Mgr.  de  Laval  founded  the  institution  now  known  as  the  Laval 
University.  Between  1653  and  1697  the  Jesuits,  Recollets,  Ursulines,  and  the  order 
of  the  Congregation  established  convents  and  schools  at  Montreal  Three  Rivers,  and 
Quebec.  In  1737  the  Christian  Brothers  sought  to  establish  schools  throughout  the 
settlements,  but  they  met  with  great  discouragements.  In  1774  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  was  supj)ressed  and  their  estates  vested  in  the  government  for  educational 
purposes.  In  1801  an  act  was  passed  for  the  “  advancement  of  learning,”  but  the 
object  failed  for  want  of  funds.  In  1824  an  act  was  i>assed  authorizing  the  parish 
priest  and  church  wardens  to  establish  a  school  for  every  100  families.  Little  further 
was  done  until  1840,  when  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united.  In  1841  a  compre¬ 
hensive  act  was  passed  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  education 
in  both  provinces.  The  education  dex)artment  of  Quebec  is  at  present  administered 
by  a  superintendent  of  education.  He  is  under  the  direction  of  the  council  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  divided  into  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  section.  The  present 
superintendent,  Hon.  Gdd6on  Ouimet,  Q.  c.,  ll.  d.,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  condition  of  education  in  the  province  in  1877-’78 : 

The  number  of  municipalities  reported  is  967 ;  school  divisions,  4,233,  increase  40 ; 
school-houses,  3,945,  increase  119;  schools,  4,209,  increase  94;  number  of  pupils,  234,828, 
increase  2,063;  average  attendance,  180,294,  increase  1,673. 

The  number  of  model  schools  reported  as  in  operation  was  115,  viz,  78  for  boys  and 
37  for  girls.  The  boys’  model  schools  were  attended  by  6,067  pupils.  Of  mixed  model 
schools  there  were  ife,  attended  by  5,372  boys  and  5,336  girls.  Of  separate  schools 
there  were  233,  viz,  76  Roman  Catholic  and  157  Protestant.  The  number  of  classical 
and  industrial  colleges  or  county  institutions  for  higher  education  was  40,  attended 
by  7,874  pupils.  There  were  3  normal  schools,  attended  by  642  pupils  during  the 
year,  viz,  284  males  and  358  females. 

The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  in  operation  in  1878  was 
4,681,  attended  by  234,828  pupils,  viz,  119,472  boys  and  115,256  girls. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  elementary  schools  was  6,132,  viz,  1,167 
males  and  4,965  females.  The  number  of  public  libraries  reported  was  211,  contain¬ 
ing  129,794  volumes. 

The  total  expenditure  under  warrants  from  the  government  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1879,  was  $372,724,  distributed  as  follows:  Common  schools, $150,000 ;  high  or 
superior  education,  $81,814;  3  normal  schools,  $115,081;  institution  for  deaf-mutes, 
$12,000 ;  superannuated  teachers,  $8,000;  inspectors’  salaries,  $31,759;  poor  municipali¬ 
ties,  $8,000;  book  depository,  $16,603;  prize  book,  $6,500;  journal  of  education,  $4,000. 
The  total  of  the  sums  raised  by  local  taxation  is  not  given;  it  is,  however,  presumed 
to  be  at  least  double  that  of  the  parliamentary  grant. 
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/.  New  BiiUNSWlCK:  Area,  27,322  square  miles ;  population,  285,594.  Capital,  Fredericton.  Chief  super, 
intendent  of  education.  Dr.  Theodore  Eand. 

In  1877-78,  New  Brunswick  had  1,395  schools  in  oi)eration;  pupils,  54,472;  teachers 
and  assistants,  1,350,  510  males  and  840  females.  Expenditure,  $216,517,  $132,595  pro¬ 
vincial  grant  and  $83,952  county  grant.  There  were  in  the  same  year  51  “superior 
schools’^  and  14  grammar  schools.  Pupils  in  the  superior  schools,  2,683;  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  2,396 — total  5,079.  The  grant  to  superior  schools  was  $7,114 ;  to  grammar 
schools,  $5,297. 

Newfoundland,  British  colony:  Area,  42,000  square  miles  ;  population,  146,536. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  Hon.  William  Pilot,  superintendent 
of  Church  of  England  schools  for  the  year  1879  : 

Although  in  some  districts  epidemic  diseases  have  been  very  prevalent  among  the 
young,  the  total  number  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  has  increased  from  6,628  in 
1878  to  7,019  in  1879.  The  average  attendance  has  been  raised  in  proportion.  The 
qualifications  of  teachers  have  been  slowly  and  steadil/  improving.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  is  129.  Of  these,  49  have  been  graded  according  to  the  ijrovisions 
of  the  education  act,  leaving  80  still  ungraded.  There  were  88  male  and  45  female 
teachers  employed  during  the  year. 

Jamaica,  British  colony:  Area,  6,400  square  miles;  population,  506,154.  Capital,  Kingston;  popula¬ 
tion,  35,000.  Inspector  of  schools,  John  A.  Savage. 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  of  the  inspector  of  schools  for  the 
year  1879 : 


1868. 

1878. 

1879. 

Number  of  schools  under  inspection . . 

Pnpils  on  thft  rolls  _ _ _ 

268 

19, 764 
12, 216 
14, 453 
2,  9781  Os. 

617 

51,  488 
29,  679 
34,  878 
17,  805(  17s. 

646 

52,  243 
28,  661 
36,  524 
18,  477Z  6s. 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  . . . . . . 

Pupils  present  on  inspection . . . . 

Government  grants,  including  building  grants . 

Aegenttne  Confederation,  federal  republic:  Area,  515,700sq  uare  miles;  population  in  1879  (esti¬ 
mated),  2,400,000.  Capital,  Buenos  Ayres;  population  in  1879  (estimated),  200,000. 

According  to  Seyffarth’s  Chronik,  1878,  the  Argentine  Republic  has  117,000  pupils  in 
the  popular  schools.  The  teachers  receive  a  salary  of  ffiom  $80  to  $100  a  month. 

For  latest  statistics,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 

Brazil,  constitutionai  empire:  Area,  3,287,964  square  miles;  population,  9,448,233.  Capital,  Bio  de 

Janeiro ;  population,  274,972. 

The  Office  has  not  received  a  report  from  Brazil  since  1876.  In  that  year  Brazil  had 
5,890  primary  and  secondary  schools,  with  187,915  pupils;  19  Roman  Catholic  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries,  with  1,368  students;  1  polytechnic  school,  with  399  students;  2  medi¬ 
cal  faculties,  with  950  students;  2  faculties  of  law,  with  406  students;  1  commercial 
school,  with  57  students;  1  school  for  the  blind,  with  29  pupils ;  1  school  for  the  deaf- 
mute,  with  20  pupils;  1  academy  of  fine  arts,  with  107  students;  5  museums;  and 
several  libraries,  with  460,272  volumes. 

V.—  Australasia. 

New  South  Wales,  British  colony  :  Area,  323,437  square  miles ;  population,  503,981.  Capital,  Sydney ; 
population,  134,755.  President  of  the  council  of  education,  J.  Smith. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  for  the  year  1878: 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1878  was  410,725Z.  During  the 
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year  1878  there  were  in  operation  1,187  schools,  attended  in  the  aggregate  hy  128,125 
children.  In  1867  there  were  only  642  schools  and  64,740  pupils. 

Teachers. —  The  whole  staff  in  1878  included  1,116  principal  teachers,  281  assistants, 
and  42S  pupil  teachers.  More  difficulty  was  experieuced  in  providing  situations  than 
in  procuring  teachers.  During  the  year,  92  students  were  admitted  to  the  training 
school,  of  whom  89  completed  the  full  course  of  study  and  passed  the  prescribed 
examination. 

Queensland,  British  colony:  Area,  678,600  square  miles;  population,  181,288.  Capital,  Brisbane; 
population,  19,413.  Secretary  for  public  instruction,  A.  H.  Palmer. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  secretary’s  report  for  the  year  1879  : 

At  the  beginning  of  1878  there  were  276  schools  in  operation,  while  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  there  were  291,  an  increase  of  15 ;  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  numbers  were 
292  and  314,  respectively,  showing  an  increase  of  22.  In  1878  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  858 ;  in  1879  there  were  924,  an  increase  of  66.  The  annual  enrolment 
was  41,380,  showing  an  increase  of  719  over  1878.  The  average  daily  attendance  was 
21,418 ;  increase,  424. 

The  gross  expenditure  on  primary  education  in  state  and  provisional  schools  during 
the  year  amounted  to  101,2537.  14s.  5d. 

Neglected  children. — The  teachers  of  93  schools  have  reported  636  children  (377  boys 
and  259  girls)  of  school  age  residing  within  two  miles  of  their  schools  whose  education 
is  being  totally  neglected.  The  neglected  children  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  department  constitute  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  The  teachers  of  166 
schools  report  that  there  are  no  totally  neglected  children  in  their  neighborhoods. 
The  teachers  of  199  schools  have  reported  3,398  children — 1,669  boys  and  1,729  girls — 
who  were  not  at  school  120  days  during  the  year. 

Tasmania,  British  colony:  Area,  26,215  square  miles;  population,  104,217.  Capital,  Hobart  Town; 
population,  19,092.  Chairman  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  board  for  the  year  1878  : 

During  the  year  1878  there  were  164  schools  in  operation.  The  total  number  of 
different  children  on  the  rolls  was  12,453;  average  daily  attendance,  6,032.  In  1863 
the  number  on  the  rolls  was  7,124  and  the  average  attendance  3,426.  The  total 
expenditure  in  aid  of  public  schools  in  1878  amounted  to  16,0217. 

Yictokia,  British  colony :  Area,  88,198  square  miles;  population,  823,272.  Capital,  Melbourne;  popu* 
lation,  19,092.  Minister  of  public  instruction,  W.  CoUard  Smith. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  minister’s  report  for  the  year  1878-79  : 


Table  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  and  the  number  of  pupils. 


N umber  of 
schools. 

Total  number  of  children  en¬ 
rolled  during  the  year. 

Number  of  children  in' aver¬ 
age  attendance  throughout 
the  year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Day  schools  in  operation . 

1, 456 

108,  870 

106, 485 

215,  355 

57,  090 

54, 188 

Ill,  278 

Night  schools  in  operation  ... 

208 

12,  601 

3,  213 

15,  814 

4, 189 

1,141 

5,  330 

Total . 

1,664 

121, 471 

109,  698 

231, 169 

61, 279 

55,329 

116,  608 

On  June  30, 1879,  there  were  1,502  head  teachers,  896  assistants,  523  workmistresses, 
and  1,085  pupil  teachers  employed  in  the  schools.  This  gives  a  total  of  4,006  teachers, 
viz,  1,852  males  and  2,154  females. 

Compulsory  education. —  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1878  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  clause  was  undertaken  by  139  boards  either  with  or  without  the 
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assistance  of  truant  officers,  during  the  September  quarter  by  148  boards,  and  during 
the  December  quarter  by  167  boards.  These  facts  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
board  to  see  the  compulsory  principle  of  the  education  act  fully  carried  out.  Prose¬ 
cutions  were  instituted  during  the  year  in  5,241  cases,  of  which  3,881,  resulting  in 
3,333  convictions,  were  ordered  by  the  department,  and  1,360,  resulting  in  1,095  con¬ 
victions,  by  the  boards  of  advice.  Fines  were  imposed  varying  in  amount  from  one 
shilling  to  one  j^ound. 

Penny  savings  hanks. — With  a  view  to  encourage  the  formation  of  thrifty  and  provi¬ 
dent  habits  amongst  the  children,  a  system  of  penny  savings  banks  has  recently  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  principal  schools.  For  the  present  the  plan  has 
been  tried  only  in  schools  at  which  the  attendance  of  scholars  exceeds  250,  and  it  has 
been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  for  any  decided  opinion  to  be  pronounced  as  to  the 
result. 

South  Australia,  British  colony:  Area,  903,690  square  miles ;  population,  213,271.  Capital,  Adelaide; 
population,  31,573.  Minister  controlling  education,  Thomas  King. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  report  for  the  year  1879 : 

The  number  of  schools  open  at  the  close  of  the  year  1879  was  340,  against  310  in 
1878;  increase,  30.  The  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  1879  was  39,127, 
against  34,491  in  1878.  The  average  monthly  attendance  was  18,523.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  788,  viz,  328  males  and  460  females. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

City  boards  of  education  have  established  Kindergarten,  evening  schools,  drawing 
schools,  and  day  schools. adapted  to  the  wants  of  special  classes  of  pupils.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  such  schools  increases  with  the  growth  of  city  population  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industries.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts- 
.and  in  general  accomplish  the  best  results  where  they  have  the  most  liberal  support. 

Evening  schools.  —  The  success  of  evening  drawing  schools  wherever  established  has 
been  marked.  The  committee  of  music  and  drawing  in  Boston  says  (Boston  school 
report,  1879)  that  the  attendance  in  one  of  the  free  evening  drawing  schools  (that  at 
Apple  street)  averaged  eighty  pupils  an  evening.  The  members  of  the  mechanical 
class  were  mostly  grown  men,  who  sought  instruction  in  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing. 

The  utility  of  evening  high  schools  has  been  much  discussed  during  the  year.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  one  at  Boston  for  the  year  1878-79  was  2,326, 
and  the  average  number  receiving  instruction  was  955,  about  two-thirds  as  many  as 
were  in  attendance  in  the  eight  regular  high  schools.  The  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  course  of  study  is  too  extensive  and  pretentious. 

The  committee  on  evening  schools,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  reports  that  in  their  present  con¬ 
dition  these  schools  do  not  recompense  the  city  for  its  outlay,  and  recommends  either 
that  the  schools  be  discontinued  or  that  opportunities  be  furnished  in  them  for  the 
higher  grades  of  study,  which,  in  the  evening  schools  of  other  cities,  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  results. 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  evening  high  school  was  discontinued,  but  the  committee 
requests  that  it  be  reopened. 

In  the  report  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  it  is  stated  that  the  success  of  the  evening 
schools,  especially  the  high  school,  more  than  realized  expectations. 

In  the  evening  high  school.  New  York  City,  an  excellent  classification  is  maintained, 
and  the  course  of  study  is  extensive  and  practical.  More  than  3,000  persons,  whose 
ages  varied  from  14  to  47  years,  applied  for  admission,  of  which  number  only  1,776 
were  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination.  Most  of  those  rejected  sought  admission 
to  the  other  evening  schools,  very  many  of  them  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  them¬ 
selves  to  enter  the  evening  high  school  at  some  future  time.  The  term  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  nights,  exclusive  of  all  holidays.  Students  whose  improve- 
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ment  in  study  is  satisfactory  and  who  have  not  been  absent  more  than  fifteen  nights 
are  entitled  to  certificates,  and  those  who  receive  three  annual  certificates  are  en¬ 
titled  to  diplomas.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  certificates  and  58  diplomas  were  awarded 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

In  the  evening  high  school,  Chicago,  Ill.,  two  classes  in  stenography  were  formed, 
which  received  instruction  on  alternate  evenings;  the  pupils  in  these  classes  did  not 
receive  instruction  in  the  other  branches. 

Elemen  tary  evening  schools. —  More  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  wants  of  the  elementary  evening  schools  in  the  principal  cities  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

In  Boston  it  is  determined  to  reduce  the  number,  guard  admissions  more  carefully, 
insist  upon  greater  regularity  of  attendance,  and  furnish  more  suitable  text  books 
and  more  convenient  rooms. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  night  schools  have  been  closed  for  one  year  for  reasons  not 
stated  in  the  report. 

Forty-one  evening  schools  are  reported  from  St.  Louis,  with  an  enrolment  of  over 
6,000.  Some  ox)position  having  been  manifested  toward  these  schools,  apparently 
from  ignorance  of  their  character  and  the  class  of  people  whom  they  benefit,  a  series 
of  tables  was  prepared,  presenting  important  facts  concerning  them.  From  these  it 
appears  that  above  81  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled  were  over  14  years  of  age,  48 
per  cent,  being  more  than  16  years  old.  The  occupations  of  all  but  311  are  given, 
and  are  found  to  be  such  as  furnish  a  motive  for  mental  improvement.  More  than  half 
the  number  enrolled  were  natives  of  Missouri;  697  were  of  foreign  birth.  Twelve 
hundred  evening  school  pupils,  who  contribute  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  city 
during  the  day,  gained  the  privilege  of  free  membership  in  the  public  school  library. 
The  privilege  is  given  as  a  reward  for  punctual  attendance  in  the  evening  schools 
sixty  evenings  out  of  sixty -four. 

The  report  from  San  Francisco  shows  five  evening  schools,  embracing  twenty-five 
classes,  having  a  total  enrolment  of  2,083  pupils.  An  excellent  system  of  gradation 
was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  punctu¬ 
ality  and  regularity  of  attendance  was  secured  than  theretofore. 

In  general,  it  appears  that  where  the  evening  schools  are  not  accomplishing  good 
results  the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  consolidating  the  schools,  introducing  better 
discipline  and  classification,  and  employing  better  teachers. 

Other  special  schools. —  In  addition  to  the  evening  schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  each  report  one  day  school  for  deaf-mutes.  New  York  one 
nautical  school-,  and  San  Francisco  one  ungraded  school.  ^ 

DEAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Wherever  the  requirements  of  technical  and  industrial  training  are  understood, 
drawing  is  recognized  as  an  essential  preliminary.  Professor  Huxley  includes  it  in  his 
summary  of  elementary  branches.  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers,  president  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineers  : 

I  hold  that  the  very  foundation  of  all  engineering  practice  is  the  knowledge  of  that 
language  of  the  world,  the  language  of  the  pencil. 

In  a  similar  meeting,  Prof.  J.  B.  Davis,  assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  said  : 

Instruction  in  drawing  should  not  be  postponed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  till 
the  student  enters  college.  It  should  not  begin  in  ihe  high  school,  nor  even  in  the 
grammar  school.  *  *  *  It  certainly  seems  that  the  child  should  begin  drawing 

soon  after  learning  to  read  easy  words. 


iFor  further  particulars  with  respect  to  special  schools,  see  the  heading  Special  Instruction,  under 
the  respective  States,  in  the  appendix. 
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In  his  paper  upon  ‘‘Handicraft  in  school,”  published  in  the  report  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  hoard  of  education  (1878-79),  Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  County  Free  Institute,  expresses  the  opinion  that,  “  If  the  faithful  teaching  of 
drawing  to  all  xmpils  as  now  systematized  and  directed  [in  Massachusetts]  does  not 
serve  to  rouse  and  quicken  mechanical  tastes,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  any  manual  train¬ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  the  pupils  could  do  it.”  Similar  statements  might  be  multiplied. 

The  reports  of  1879  show  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  and  towns  in 
which  this  branch  has  been  included  in  the  common  school  course.  Massachusetts 
still  takes  the  lead  in  this  matter.  The  features  of  the  system  as  developed  in  that 
State  are  (a)  the  act  in  accordance  with  which  “any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city 
and  town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
committee ;  ”  (&)  a  prospectus  of  work  carefully  elaborated  with  reference  to  every  grade 
of  school ;  (c)  the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

The  act  of  1870,  by  its  title,  “Industrial  drawing  act,”  defines  the  nature  of  the 
required  instruction.  In  the  scheme  of  drawing,  the  schools  of  the  State  are  classified 
in  two  groups,  viz,  primary  and  general  (embracing  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high  schools)  and  secondary  and  special  (embracing  normal,  drawing,  free  even¬ 
ing,  industrial,  and  normal  art  schools). 

In  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  the  time  allowed  is  two  hours  a  week, 
divided  into  four  half  hour  lessons ;  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  time  is  one  and  a  half 
hours  a  week,  in  two  lessons  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each. 

The  lessons  begin  with  simple  linear  combinations  and  proceed  by  careful  gradation 
through  free  hand  drawing  from  the  flat,  model,  and  object  drawing  from  copy  and 
solid,  geometrical  drawing  with  compasses,  free  hand  analysis  of  ornament  and  plant 
form,  and  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Drawing  from  memory  and  dictation 
and  design  or  inventive  drawing  are  pursued  with  similar  gradation  throughout  the 
course.  So  much  of  the  work  is  comprised  in  the  nine  years  from  the  primary  to  the 
grammar  grades,  inclusive.  In  the  high  schools  drawing  occupies  two  lessons  a  week 
of  one  hour  each.  The  following  is  the  synopsis  of  subjects : 

First  year:  (1)  Perspective,  parallel  and  angular;  (2)  models  and  objects,  shaded 
with  (a)  point  and  (b)  stump ;  (3)  free  hand  analysis  of  plant  form  and  historical  orna¬ 
ment  ;  (4)  applied  design. 

Second  year  :  (1)  Perspective,  angular  and  oblique;  (2)  models  and  objects,  shaded 
from  solid ;  (3)  free  hand  analysis  of  plant  form  and  historical  ornament ;  (4)  applied 
design. 

Third  year :  (1)  Historic  ornament,  in  monochrome  and  color,  from  the  cast  and  ex¬ 
amples;  (2)  light  and  shade,  with  brush,  from  examples,  cast,  and  nature ;  (3)  color 
and  harmony  of  proportion,  from  diagrams,  examples,  and  nature ;  (4)  applied  designs. 

In  the  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1870  it  became  evident 
that  without  qualified  teachers  the  attempt  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  money. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  establish  a  State  normal  art  school  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  teachers  of  industrial  drawing.  The  school  has  encountered  some 
opposition,  but  chiefly  from  those  having  slight  knowledge  of  its  aim  and  conduct. 
The  objections  that  it  serves  a  social  class  and  that  it  operates  in  the  special  interests 
of  manufacturers  by  training  designers  have  both,  upon  investigation,  proved  to  be 
groundless.  The  pupils  are  drawn  from  the  different  counties  of  the  State  and  repre¬ 
sent  every  social  grade,  the  majority  of  the  parents  being  variously  engaged  in  manu¬ 
factures. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  school  that  its  importance  as  a  means  of  training 
designers  should  have  been  recognized  in  a  State  in  which  four-fifths  of  all  the  people 
required  by  the  leading  industries  and  more  than  half  the  working  capital  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufactures  ;  but  this  is  an  incidental  result,  the  great  purpose  of  training 
teachers  having  ever  been  made  paramount.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have 
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been  taught  in  the  school  in  the  six  years  of  its  existence  is  1,543 ;  of  these,  201  have 
taken  one  or  more  certificates,  of  v^hich  number  113  are  employed  in  teaching  drawing, 
50  continue  their  studies  in  the  school,  9  are  employed  as  designers,  draughtsmen,  &c., 
and  29  are  not  heard  from. 

The  drawing  teachers  employed  in  the  five  State  normal  schools  have  all  been  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Normal  Art  School ;  of  9  teachers  now  employed  in  the  Normal  Art  School 
itself,  7  were  trained  in  it ;  of  20  special  instructors  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools  in  Boston,  15  have  been  educated  in  the  school,  the  remaining  5  having  been 
appointed  before  the  school  was  established.  In  such  important  centres  of  manufact¬ 
ures  as  Lowell,  Worcester,  and  Fall  River,  trained  teachers  from  the  Normal  Art 
School  are  employed  to  instruct  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  supervise  their  iu- 
structiou  iu  the  schools,  and  conduct  the  free  evening  classes  for  mechanics.  The 
auuual  exhibition  in  Boston  of  industrial  drawing  from  different  cities  and  towns  has 
done  much  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  the  subject  and  to  develop  the  judgment  of 
teachers.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  eight  years’  effort  has  been  the 
preparation  of  the  regular  teachers  to  carry  on  the  instruction  in  their  respective 
grades. 

Auy  summary  of  the  work  would  be  exceedingly  imperfect  without  some  reference 
to  the  principles  that  have  controlled  its  development.  The  use  of  the  expression 
^^ndustrial  art,”  as  opposed  to  pictorial,  produced  in  some  quarters  the  erroneous 
impression  that  it  was  also  opposed  to  the  beautiful.  In  truth,  the  study  of  natural 
beauty  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the  scheme  presented.  Mathematical  forms,  plant 
forms,  and  the  human  figure  are  made  the  constant  subjects  of  analysis  and  treated 
as  the  source  of  richest  suggestion  for  the  art  of  designing.  Imitation  is  allowed, 
copying  is  allowed,  but  in  the  main  the  pupil  is  led  from  observation  to  comparison, 
from  comparison  to  judgment,  and  thence  to  an  independent  exercise  of  his  own  skill 
or  ingenuity.  Uniting  with  the  philosophic  conception  of  his  subject  unusual  practical 
ability  and  aided  by  the  steady  support  of  the  art  committee  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  art  director,  Walter  Smith,  has  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  the 
system  into  successful  operation  throughout  the  State. 

SEWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Boston. — Sewing  has  been  continued  as  a  regular  branch  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  following  letter,  giving  details  of  the  work 
in  a  single  school,  may  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  where  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
this  branch : 

Dear  Sir  :  Sewing,  as  taught  at  present  in  the  Winthrop  School,  was  introduced 
ten  years  ago.  A  teacher  is  permanently  employed,  the  school  being  very  large,  and 
gives  instruction  two  hours  a  week  in  lessons  of  one  hour  to  the  scholars  from  eight 
to  thirteen  (average  age),  while  the  older  girls,  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  sew  one  hour 
a  week  under  the  regular  teachers.  The  materials,  except  needles,  thread,  and  thim¬ 
bles,  are  brought  from  the  homes,  and  are  prepared  by  the  sewing  teacher  and  re¬ 
tained  at  the  school  in  a  work  basket  provided  for  each  class  room  till  the  article  is 
completed.  It  is  then  examined  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  and  if  properly  done  the 
pupil  is  permitted  to  take  it  home,  a  record  being  kept  of  each  individual’s  work  at 
the  school.  (Inclosed  find  schedule  of  kind  and  amount  of  work  done  in  a  school 
year.)' 

A  basket  of  work  is  obtained  from  some  charitable  society  to  furnish  those  too  poor 
or  indifferent  to  bring  material  of  their  own,  and  the  finished  garments  are  returned 
to  the  society  for  such  use  as  they  deem  wise.  With  this  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  work  from  almost  every  home,  though  we  receive  children  from  a  very 
poor  section  of  the  city. 


'  Following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  sewing  done  in  the  Winthrop  School  from  Sep¬ 
tember,  1878,  to  July,  1879: 

A])rons,  825 ;  bags,  117  ;  bibs,  27 ;  boys’  jackets,  3  ;  boy’s  suit,  1 ;  button  holes,  897  ;  children’s  dresses, 
24 ;  coEars,  5 ;  corset  covers,  28 ;  cuffs,  2 ;  curtains,  7 ;  dresses,  5 ;  dressing  sacques,  11 ;  dusting  cap,  1 ; 

Saiments  mended,  2;  handkerchiefs,  484  ;  holders,  2;  lap  bags,  183;  neckties,  7 ;  nightcaps,  4;  night 
resses,  18 ;  naplcins,  80 ;  pantaloons,  1 ;  pElow  shams,  11 ;  pillow  slips,  288 ;  ruffling,  12 ;  sheets,  13 ;  shirts, 
10;  skirts,  57;  sleeves,  148;  stockings  mended,  65 ;  tablecloths,  17 ;  towels,  130;  undergarments,  323  — 
total,  3,808. 
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The  discipline  of  the  class  during  the  sewing  hour  is  intrusted  to  the  regular 
teacher,  and  it  is  also  her  duty  to  distribute  the  work  to  the  class,  that  the  children 
may  be  ready  to  commence  at  once  and  not  lose  any  time  from  the  hour  devoted  to 
sewing. 

The  girls  in  the  graduating  class  are  taught  to  measure,  draught  a  pattern,  and 
out  and  make  a  waist  lining  to  a  dress,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  make  dresses  for  the 
poorer  children  in  the  school;  and  girls  are  in  school  dressed  in  their  own  handiwork. 
This  requires  but  one  hour  a  week. 

Each  little  girl  on  entering  school  makes  a  work  apron  or  lap  bag ;  afterward  the 
following  order  is  pursued  :  backstiching,  hemming,  topsewing,  overcasting,  running, 
felling,  gathering,  stroking  gathers,  hemming  on  gathers,  button  holes,  sewing  on 
buttons,  mending,  darning,  basting,  flannel  stitch,  feather  stitching,  herring  bone 
stitch,  and  cutting. 

The  scholars  do  the  book  work  equally  well  as  before  this  branch  was  introduced. 
This  is  susceptible  of  proof ;  and  every  girl  leaves  school  a  qualified  seamstress.  The 
effect  upon  the  homes  and  the  appearance  of  the  children  is  wonderful.  No  one  can 
ax-)preciate  it  who  has  not  witnessed  it.  Much  of  the  plain  sewing  for  households 
of  the  poor  is  done  in  the  public  schools.  The  benefit  to  the  community  who  can 
estimate  ? 

In  the  mixed  schools,  when  girls  are  taken  from  one  or  more  classes  to  form  one 
division  in  sewing,  the  boys  of  these  classes  can  be  put  under  one  teacher  while  the 
other  takes  charge  of  the  class  in  sewing,  and  these  teachers  can  alternate  in  their 


duties. 

Yours,  respectfully, 


Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


ROBERT  SWAN,  Principal, 
For  Miss  Gumming, 

Teacher’  of  Sewing. 


In  its  report  the  committee  on  sewing  says : 

The  incentive  to  good  work  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  exhibitions  of  sew¬ 
ing,  in  which  both  parents  and  pupils  have  taken  an  increased  interest,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  achieved  in  Boston  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  sewing  in  the  schools  of  other 
cities  and  towns  in  this  and  other  States,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Sewing  in  the  puhlic  schools  of  other  cities. — From  Newark,  N.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Indianapohs,  Ind.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  accounts  reach  us  of 
experiments  in  the  same  direction. 


NEEDLE-WORK  IN  GERMAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Although  very  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  needle-work  in  German  schools 
very  little  is  printed.  In  the  absence  of  authoritative  reports  I  am  able  to  give  the 
following  interesting  summary  of  facts  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  Prof.  C.  H. 
Plugg6,  of  this  Office  : 

Needle- work  is  at  present  obligatory  in  the  elementary  schools  of  all  German  speak¬ 
ing  countries.  In  Prussia  it  was  introduceu  about  thirty  years  ago ;  in  Austria  it  was 
made  obligatory  by  law  of  May  14,  1869,  and  in  the  other  German  countries  it  has 
been  introduced  either  by  law  or  by  ministerial  ordinance. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  needle-work  a  regv  lar  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the 
female  seminaries.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  graduates  of  the  female  seminaries 
are  perfectly  able  to  do  their  own  sewing,  knitting,  embroidery,  &c.,  and  to  success¬ 
fully  conduct  a  class  in  these  branches. 

Objections  against  needle- work  are  not  heard  at  present :  both  the  state  and  the 
parents  are  highly  pleased  with  the  happy  results  of  this  branch  of  instruction.  The 
sewing  and  embroidery  classes  are  even  continued  several  years  after  the  girls  have 
left  the  elementary  school.  Instead  of  devoting  all  their  time  to  parties,  dancing, 
flirting,  &c.,  the  German  girls  of  the  middle  classes  give  practical  entertainments: 
they  meet  at  different  houses  every  week  and  spend  several  hours  in  fine  needle¬ 
work,  and  as  each  girl  brings  along  some  different  work  these  courses  tend  to  give 
each  attendant  some  new  ideas. 

In  the  elementary  schools  no  course  is  prescribed,  but  only  general  principles  are 
laid  down ;  the  method  of  instruction  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  teachers.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  majority  of 
schools.  For  the  teaching  of  this  specialty  the  teacher  is  the  only  text  book ;  no 
charts  or  other  appliances  are  used.  The  children  sit  around  their  teacher  chatting, 
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singing,  and  working.  The  great  object  of  this  is  to  make  the  hours  devoted  to  this 
work  a  sort  of  recreation.  The  teachers  excite  the  interest  of  their  pui)ils  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  exhibit  all  the  work  finished  during  the  year  at  the  examination  which  takes 
place  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  In  the  class  the  older  pupils  teach  the 
younger  ones,  so  that  more  is  accomplished  by  mutual  instruction  than  by  the  efforts 
of  the  teacher.  The  children  may  at  any  time,  even  outside  of  the  needle-work  class, 
ask  their  teachers’  advice  and  show  the  work  performed  at  home.  Children  iterforni 
needle-work  cheerfully  and  willingly,  because  their  teachers  take  an  intelligent  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work.  The'teachers  consider  their  professional  duties  their  greatest,  their 
only  ideal  in  life  ;  they  do  not  look  ui)on  their  profession  as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to 
something  better.  For  a  German  teacher  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  school.  As 
a  rule  the  German  teachers  begin  needle-work  in  the  third  school  year  and  continue 
it  until  the  children  leave  school,  at  the  age  of  14.  The  children  are  divided  into  3 
sections :  the  first  comx)rises  girls  from  8  to  10  years  of  ago ;  the  second,  from  10  to  12, 
and  the  third,  from  12  to  14.  In  the  first  section  plain  knitting  and  crochet  work  are 
taught,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  girl  of  10  cannot  knit  her  own  stockings.  The  second 
section  takes  up  finer  knitting  and  crochet  work,  and  adds  plain  sewing  and  embroid¬ 
ery.  The  third  and  last  section  continues  the  branches  of  the  two  preceding  sections 
and  takes  up  in  addition  fine  stitching,  the  cutting  and  sewing  of 'all  kin&  of  gar¬ 
ments,  and  the  lettering  of  linen. 

A  girl  who  has  thus  spent  six  years  under  the  able  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher 
in  a  common  elementary  school  is  not  only  able  to  make  her  own  garments  but  to  be 
of  great  service  to  her  parents.  And  if  German  girls  find  emj)loyment  so  easily  at 
home  and  abroad  it  is  because  they  possess  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  needle- work.  A 
girl  of  15  trained  in  a  common  elementary  school  of  Germany  receives  at  present  $4 
a  week  in  an  industrial  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  while  her  American  sisters 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  have  to  be  satisfied  with  $1.50  and  $2  until  they  have 
acquired  more  manual  skill. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  practicability  of  introducing  manual  training  for  boys  into  public  schools  is 
being  tested  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  lu  September,  1878,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended 
for  that  purpose  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee,  and  soon  after  a 
shop  was  fitted  up  with  accommodations  for  twelve  workmen.  In  addition  to  the 
vise  and  bench  hub,  a  set  of  twenty  tools  was  provided  for  each  member  of  the  class. 
After  thorough  drill  in  the  names  and  uses  of  the  tools,  the  class  enters  upon  a  course 
of  instruction  comiirehendiug  forty  lessons  each  school  year.  The  time  of  each  lesson 
is  one-half  a  regular  session,  so  that  four  classes  can  be  accommodated  daily.  It  is 
stated  that  at  the  close  of  a  year  nearly  every  member  of  the  class  can  do  any  of  the 
work  that  has  been  attempted. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  A  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

An  apprentice  class  was  annexed  to  the  school  in  the  rue  Tournefort,  Paris,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1873,  which  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  municipal  council  of  8,000 
francs.  A  recent  budget  gives  the  items  of  expenditure  as  follows :  Salary  of  director, 
1,000  francs;  first  assistant,  600;  second  assistant,  400;  professor  of  ironwork,  600; 
two  professors  of  cabinet  work,  600  each ;  professor  of  turning,  600 ;  of  mechanism, 
600;  of  modelling  and  engraving,  2,000;  materials,  &c.,  1,000. 

The  work  in  the  shops  is  cabinet  making,  iron  work,  wood  and  metal  turning, 
modelling  and  engraving  in  wood  and  stone.  The  apprentices  are  selected  from  the 
school  with  which  the  shops  are  connected,  a  few  only  coming  from  neighboring 
schools.  To  be  admitted  they  must  have  a  standing  in  the  branches  of  the  middle 
class  and  be  at  least  eleven  years  of  age.  The  parents’  consent  is  also  required. 

The  ordinary  day’s  programme  is :  7.30  to  8.30  a.  m.,  special  courses  by  the  director ; 
8.30  to  9.30  A.  M.,  primary  and  technical  instruction  or  oruamental  drawing;  9.30  to 
11  A.  M.,  manual  labor  in  the  shops ;  11  to  11.30  a.  m.,  primary  instruction ;  11.30  a.  m. 
to  12.30  p.  M.,  dinner;  12.30  to  1  P.  M.,  special  courses  by  the  director;  1  to  1.30  p.  m., 
technical  instruction;  1.30  to  3  p.  m.,  manual  labor;  3  to  4  p.  m.,  primary  instruction 
or  music;  4  to  5  P.  M.,  lunch,  with  gymnastics  twice  a  week;  5  to  6.30  p.  m.,  primary 
instruction. 
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M.  Lanbier,  tbe  director,  says : 

Unfortunately  no  arrangements  liave  been  made  to  guide  tbe  pupils  after  tbey  have 
left,  the  school.  The  various  mechanics  do  not  take  any  notice  of  the  training  which 
our  pupils  have  received  and  make  them  stay  at  their  trades  as  many  years  as  other 
apprent  ices.  Nevertheless  onr  pupils  learn  their  trades  more  rapidly  and  their  supe¬ 
riority  is  apparent. 

With  reference  to  the  general  conduct  of  manual  training  in  schools  M.  Laubier 
says : 

The  first  obstacle  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers.  For  the  management  of  a  work¬ 
shop  a  special  knowledge  of  tools  and  raw  materials  and  some  practical  experience  are 
requisite  —  qualifications  which  few  teachers  possess.  Pupils  who  attend  the  work¬ 
shop  should  in  every  respect  be  treated  like  the  other  pupils.  Those  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  separation  of  schools  and  workshops  are  wrong.  The  necessity  of  object  teach¬ 
ing  is  generally  allowed ;  can  there  be  a  better  system  of  object  teaching  than  that 
oflered  in  the  transformation  of  raw  material?  It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  pupils 
for  their  work  any  more  than  to  pay  them  for  learning  to  read  and  write. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Kiiclien  gardens. —  The  systematic  training  of  girls  in  domestic  industry  was  extended 
during  the  year.  We  have  reports  of  kitchen  gardens  in  New  York,  Boston,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Chicago,  and  inquiries  from  many  places  indicating  an  interest  that  will 
doubtless  result  in  the  opening  of  more  of  these  training  classes. 

A  number  of  the  children  who  were  in  Miss  Huntington’s  kitchen  garden  (New  York 
City)  in  1877  are  now  employed  in  families,  and  their  employers  testify  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  training  they  received. 

Schools  of  cooTcery. —  The  New  York  Cooking  School,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Juliet 
Corson,  has  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  total  attendance  upon  Miss  Corson’s 
public  and  private  lectures  and  lessons  given  in  New  York  from  January  to  April 
was  6,560.  A  course  of  lessons  given  by  her  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  in  May  of  the  current 
year,  has  apparently  opened  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Industrial  Home  of  that  place.  During  the  year  she  gave  similar  courses 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  marked  results. 

Miss  Maria  Parloa  sends  the  following  statement  with  reference  to  the  cookery  school 
in  Boston  under  her  direction : 

The  past  school  year  I  have  had  4  classes  of  6  each  which  took  12  lessons  each,  and 
4  classes  of  6  which  took  24  lessons  each ;  whole  number  of  pupils  49,  whole  number 
of  lessons  144.  These  classes  are  working  classes,  each  pupil  being  responsible  for 
some  one  or  more  dishes,  the  work  being  so  arranged  that  in  most  cases  five  members 
of  the  class  are  looking  on  and  taking  notes  while  one  is  preparing  her  dish. 

Miss  Parloa  also  gave  a  course  of  lessons  in  Lasell  Female  Seminary,  as  last  year. 

The  attendance  of  ladies  of  wealth  and  culture  upon  these  classes  is  a  hopeful 
symptom,  as  their  example  will  exercise  a  powerful  influence  against  that  contempt 
fo;[-  homely  industries  which  threatens  to  become  a  serious  evil  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  America. 

The  Boston  Cooking  School,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Women’s  Educational  Association,  was  opened  for  a  session  of  twelve  weeks  during  the 
spring.  The  success  was  such  that  the  committee  are  encouraged  to  plan  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  enterprise  on  a  larger  scale. 

A  cooking  school  has  recently  been  established  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  in  connection  with  Peace  Institute.  Not  only 
the  pupils  of  the  institute  but  all  who  are  disposed  to  attend  have  the  benefit  of 
the  instruction.  The  course  includes  lectures  on  the  history  and  chemistry  of  food, 
the  relations  of  food  to  health,  and  practical  lessons  in  the  preparation  of  articles 
for  the  table.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  introduce  similar  instruction  in  the 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  enterprise 
may  be  imitated  in  many  other  southern  cities. 
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A  number  of  the  colleges  reported  in  Table  X,  Part  1,  have  departments  or  schools  of 
domestic  science ;  notably  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
and  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  POST  SCHOOLS. 

Legal  requirement. —  Section  1231  of  the  Revised  Statutes  requires  that — 

Schools  shall  be  established  at  all  posts,  garrisons,  and  permanent  camps  at  which 
troops  are  stationed,  in  which  the  enlisted  men  may  be  instructed  in  the  common  English 
branches  of  education,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  may  detail  such  officers  and  enlisted  men  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  provision.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  or  garrison  commander  to  set  apart 
a  suitable  room  or  building  for  school  and  religious  purposes. 

Schools  under  this  requirement. —  A  board  on  the  establishment  of  schools  at  military 
posts,  garrisons,  &c.,  having  reported  a  plan  for  their  organization  and  supj)ort  which  ’ 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  general  order  for  compliance  with  this  plan 
was  issued  by  direction  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  May  18, 1878.  Immediate  measures 
were  taken  at  nearly  all  the  permanent  military  posts  toward  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  promoting  the  intelligence  of  soldiers  and  affording  education  to  their 
children  as  well  as  to  those  of  officers  and  civilians  at  the  remote  frontier  posts. 
Requisitions  for  the  construction  of  suitable  buildings  for  chapel,  school,  and  library 
were  soon  forwarded  by  post  commanders  and  approved  by  the  War  Department 
whenever  funds  for  the  purpose  were  available.  At  twenty-nine  posts  such  buildings, 
at  a  cost  of  f 33, 708,  were  erected,  and  at  others  existing  rooms  were  put  to  service. 
In  all,  sixty-nine  posts  were  thus  provided  with  schools  in  1878-’79,  and  an  average  of 
754  enlisted  men  and  1,039  children  received  instruction  in  them. 

A  letter  from  the  officer  who  was  put  in  general  charge  of  this  education  in  the 
Army  (General  A.  McD.  McCook)  says  that  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
the  selection  of  enlisted  men  suitable  for  teachers,  and  that  at  numerous  posts  schools 
could  not  be  established  (or  if  established  had  to  be  discontinued)  on  account  of  the 
want  of  men  that  could  be  trusted  to  do  the  teaching. 

Enlisted  men  detailed  as  teachers  receive  35  cents  a  day  extra  pay.  They  are 
subject  to  military  discipline  as  other  soldiers  and  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to  perform 
active  service  at  any  time.  Normal  schools  to  prepare  for  teachers  enlisted  men  pos¬ 
sessing  the  qualifications  and  inclination  to  become  such  have  been  established  at 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  and  David’s  Island,  N.  Y.,  depots  of  the  general  recruiting 
service,  and  thus  a  better  class  of  teachers  will  probably  be  soon  provided.  They  are 
expected  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education ;  to  be  conversant 
with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography, 
grammar,  and  history.  They  must  also  be  able  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  in  plain 
language  the  subjects  before  them. 

School  books  for  these  schools  are  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  on 
the  application  of  post  commanders,  in  lieu  of  or  in  connection  with  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  it  has  been  the  custom  to  furnish  to  each  post  in  proportion  to 
its  strength  of  garrison. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Harvard  University. —  The  summer  courses  in  chemistry,  botany,  and  geology  were 
attended,  as  appears  from  the  report,  by  64  persons. 

Johns  Hopldns  University. —  The  Chesapeake  Zoological  Laboratory,  under  Dr. 
Brooks,  held  its  second  session  during  the  summer  of  1879,  attended  by  a  select  com¬ 
pany  of  advanced  students  of  zoology.  As  most  of  the  members  of  the  party  were 
trained  investigators,  much  work  was  accomplished.  Pending  the  publication  of  com¬ 
pleted  papers,  a  list  of  subjects  in  regard  to  which  the  investigations  were  most  fruitful 
in  new  information  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  university  for  1879. 

University  of  Virginia. —  The  private  summer  course  of  law  lectures  was  attended 
the  present  year  by  75  pupils.  The  lectures  are  maintained  for  two  months  (July  and 
August)  and  arranged  for  a  junior  and  advanced  class. 
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Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  — The  belief  that  a  school  of  speculative  philosophy 
would  meet  a  recognized  want  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  people  has  long  been 
entertained.  The  idea  assumed  practical  shape  early  in  1879,  when  a  faculty  of  phi¬ 
losophy  was  organized  informally  at  Coo  cord,  Mass.,  the  home  of  Emerson  and  Bronson 
Alcott.  In  accordance  with  the  announcement  of  this  faculty,  the  first  session  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Philosophy  and  Literature  was  opened  in  July,  and  continued  for 
five  weeks  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty  pupils.  The  influence  of  the  school 
was  not  limited  to  those  in  attendance  upon  its  conferences,  as  the  discussions  in  lead¬ 
ing  magazines  and  periodicals  for  many  succeeding  months  abundantly  prove. 

The  Chautauqua  Lit&rary  and  Scientific  Circle  was  organized  August  10, 1878.  Its  object, 
as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  is  to  promote  habits  of  reading  and  study  in  nature,  art, 
science,  and  in  secular  and  sacred  literature,  especially  among  those  whose  educational 
advantages  have  been  limited.  The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  cover  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  roll  of  the  first  class  numbers  8,200  members. 

The  Summer  School  of  Languages  and  the  Summer  School  of  Pedagogics,  out¬ 
growths  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  were  held  in  the  summer  of  1879  in  the 
grove  of  the  assembly,  which  has  been  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  circle. 

EDUCATION  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  important  relations  of  education  to  forestry  are  pertinently  set  forth  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  remarks  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  specially  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject: 

The  rapid  diminution  of  our  native  forests  and  the  increased  demands  for  their 
products  resulting  from  our  growing  population  and  new  discoveries  in  the  arts  ad¬ 
monish  us  that  the  time  is  near  when  these  supplies  will  begin  to  fail  and  their  prices 
advance  so  as  to  be  seriously  felt. 

It  is  evident  that,  notwithstanding  the  substitution  of  other  materials  in  many 
places  where  timber  has  been  heretofore  used  (as  in  shipbnildiug,  bridges,  buildings, 
&o.),  there  are  many  uses  in  which  nothing  will  supply  the  place  of  wood.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  the  planting  and  care  of  woodlands  must  before  long  engage 
the  attention  of  our  American  people,  as  it  has  for  a  long  period  that  of  various  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Europe,  and  that  in  this  enterprise,  as  in  every  other,  success  will  depend 
upon  the  intelligence  bestowed  upon  it. 

As  the  title  to  the  lands  in  most  of  the  States,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  has  passed  to  private  owners,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  timber  culture 
will  in  our  country  depend  largely  upon  private  enterprise,  and  it  is  among  the 
strongest  of  probabilities  that  a  time  is  coming,  and  not  distant,  when  information 
will  be  sought  as  to  the  best  methods  of  planting  and  management  and  the  surest 
means  for  securing  a  profitable  result. 

In  this  field  of  enterprise  that  is  already  beginning  to  attract  public  attention  we 
find  many  subjects  of  an  educational  nature  that  it  comes  within  the  province  of  our 
schools  and  seminaries  to  teach,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  consider,  in  view  of 
the  probable  demand  that  may  at  no  distant  day  arise  for  opportunities  of  instruction 
in  the  various  sciences  that  apply  to  forest  culture. 

The  simple  and  absolute  tenure  of  our  lands  and  the  entire  absence  of  anything 
like  rights  of  common  enjoyment  among  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  or  other 
district  will  render  our  future  systems  of  management  quite  easy  as  compared  with 
those  in  Europe,  and  in  fact  the  only  questions  that  can  arise  will  be  those  that  re¬ 
late  to  cultivation  and  management  by  private  owners  or  those  who  may  associate 
together  for  their  common  interests.  With  questions  of  general  administration  and 
of  jurisprudence,  which  in  Europe  are  of  great  importance,  we  have  little  to  do  be¬ 
yond  the  protection  of  legal  rights,  and  we  shall  need  a  general  education  of  all 
classes  rather  than  the  special  training  of  a  few. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  branches  of  learning  that  it  may  properly  come  within 
the  province  of  our  schools  to  impart : 

(1)  A  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  our  woodlands,  in  the  general  economy  of 
the  conntry,  as  the  source  from  whence  the  most  important  supplies  are  derived,  and 
without  which  the  most  serious  inconveniences  must  be  felt. 

(2)  The  incidental  advantages  to  agriculture  resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  due 
proportion  of  woodlands  in  protecting  a  country  from  drought,  from  injurious  winds, 
and  from  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold ;  their  effect  upon  humidity  and  other  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  water  supply. 

(3)  The  principles  of  vegetable  physiology  involved  in  the  germination  and  growth 
of  seeds  and  in  the  formation  of  wood  in  trees,  the  requirements  of  particular  species 
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as  to  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances,  and  the  influences  that  favor  or  prevent 
successful  growth. 

(4)  The  best  methods  of  management,  including  the  various  processes  employed  in 
sowing,  transplanting,  and  other  modes  of  propagation,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be  practised  with  greatest  certainty  or  in  which  they  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed.  ' 

(5)  The  economies  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of  woodlands  and  in  the  use 
of  their  products,  whereby  their  waste  may  be  lessened,  their  durability  extended,  or 
their  value  increased. 

(6)  The  precautions  absolutely  necessary  for  protection  against  injuries,  especially 
in  the  avoidance  of  careless  fires.  These  precepts  should  begin  with  the  child  in  his 
first  lessons  at  school,  and  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  him  at  every  stage  of  his 
education,  for  careless  and  accidental  fires  destroy  more  woodlands  than  are  used  by 
man,  and  a  thorough  habit  of  watchful  care  in  the  use  of  fires  would  do  much  in  pre¬ 
venting  these  damages.  Among  other  injurious  causes  is  the  pasturage  of  woodlands, 
and  every  boy  who  has  the  care  of  farm  stock  should  learn  the  waste  and  damage 
that  may  result  from  allowing  cattle  to  range  in  young  woodlands,  from  which  a 
future  growth  of  timber  is  expected  to  be  derived. 

(7)  The  provision  of  means  of  instruction  in  the  way  of  cabinets  of  woods  and  of 
wood  products  and  by  correctly  labelled  plantations  of  as  many  different  species  of 
timber  trees  as  can  be  grown  to  advantage  upon  the  grounds  belonging  to  schools 
and  seminaries  of  learning.  In  connection  with  this  subject  emulation  may  be  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  formation  of  herbariums  and  in  enterprises  by  way  of  planting,  grafting, 
and  other  details  of  arboriculture,  and  by  essays  upon  questions  of  sylviculture  and 
rural  adornment.  These  exercises  might  implant  a  love  of  trees  and  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  that  in  after  years  would  find  application  in  village  adornment  and 
ornamental  x)arks  and  plantations,  tending  to  a  more  general  appreciation  of  these 
objects  of  enjoyment,  refinement,  and  happiness. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  many  ways  in  which  education  may  be  made  useful 
to  forestry,  by  imparting  to  the  young  correct  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  our  wood¬ 
lands  to  the  general  welfare  —  a  useful  degree  of  information  upon  a  subject  that  must 
ere  long  engage  public  attention  and  very  probably  become  an  object  of  interest  in 
its  financial  aspect. 

ORGANIZED  CHARITIES. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obligations  devolving  upon  the  public  is  that  of  making 
provision  for  the  dependent  classes.  Individual  charity,  church  societies,  and  benev¬ 
olent  organizations  of  various  origin,  which  sufficed  when  our  cities  were  thinly  popu¬ 
lated,  are  entirely  inadequate  under  the  present  conditions  of  city  life.  By  reason  of 
their  natural  limitations  these  agencies  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  and  resisting 
imposition  or  of  securing  work  for  those  who  have  become  dependent  through  lack  of 
business  opportunities ;  hence  they  often  indirectly  increase  duplicity,  improvidence, 
indolence,  and  enforced  idleness  by  their  intended  remedial  efforts.  Moreover,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  agencies  as  they  are  also  outside  the  scope  of  existing  poorlaws.  For  these, 
as  a  writer  has  well  said,  ‘Hhere  exists  a  constant  and  sore  need  of  some  charitable 
organization  which  shall  represent  and  serve  the  whole  community  as  its  eye  and  its 
hand,  and  which  shall  do,  under  adequate  guards  and  limitations,  what  we  all  know 
ought  to  be  done  with  courageous  thoroughness.” 

The  requirements  seem  to  be  met  in  an  organization  whose  scope  is  indicated  in  the 
title  ‘^Society  for  Organizing  Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicancy.”  The 
full  name  was  first  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  society,  organized  June  13, 1878.  Two 
similar  societies  had  been  previously  formed  in  this  country,  viz.  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  11,  1877,  and  Board  of  Associated  Charities,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  June  1,  1878.  Additional  societies  formed  up  to  date  are  Brooklyn  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Charities,  November  26,  1878 ;  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
February  12,  1879;  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  February  26,  1879;  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Charity  Organization  Society,  June  9, 1879 ;  Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati, 
November  18, 1879  ;  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Indianapolis,  December  12, 1879. 

These  societies  differ  somewhat  in  organization  and  modes  of  action,  but  are  so  much 
alike  in  essential  characteristics  that  a  just  conception  of  them  all  may  be  formed  from 
the  study  of  the  Philadelphia  society,  which  has  attracted  great  attention  by  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  its  plan  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  operations.  As  set  forth  in  its  first  report, 
the  objects  proposed  are : 

(1)  To  see  that  all  deserving  cases  of  destitution  are  properly  relieved;  (2)  to  pre¬ 
vent  indiscriminate  and  duplicate  giving;  (3)  to  make  employment  the  basis  of 
relief;  (4)  to  secure  the  community  from  imposture;  (5)  to  reduce  vagrancy  and  pau¬ 
perism  and  ascertain  their  true  causes. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objects  is  sought : 

(1)  By  a  system  of  visiting  and  inquiry  so  thorough  as  to  secure  full  knowledge  of 
the  merits  of  each  case ;  (2)  by  placing,  under  proper  limitations,  the  results  of  these 
inquiries  at  the  service  of  poorboards,  church  societies,  charitable  organizations, 
and  private  persons  of  benevolence,  and  inviting  their  cooperation  to  prevent  waste¬ 
ful  and  mischievous  almsgiving ;  (3)  by  obtaining  the  necessary  help  for  all  deserv¬ 
ing  cases  of  want  from  the  proper  charitable  societies  or  from  official  or  individual 
sources ;  or,  failing  in  this,  by  furnishing  relief  from  its  own  funds ;  (4)  by  raising 
the  poor  from  a  condition  of  dependence  by  fostering  their  self  respect  and  by  pro¬ 
moting  habits  of  forethought  and  self  help  and  better  and  more  sanitary  modes  of 
living  ;  (5)  by  seeking  to  secure  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  existing  charitable 
organizations  with  each  other  and  with  this  society. 

Conceriiing  the  distinctive  features  of  this  organization  and  its  prospects,  the  gen¬ 
eral  secretary,  D.  O.  Kellogg,  writes : 

The  central  board  understands  that  this  movement  to  organize  charity  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  differs  from  like  undertakings  in  European  and  other  American  cities  in  that 
they  began  with  efforts  to  bring  into  concert  of  action  existing  benevolent  societies, 
finding  in  their  agreement  a  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  while  this  began  in  the 
attempt  to  educate  the  community  directly  and  to  popularize  true  priucij)les  of  hu¬ 
manity,  seeking  in  a  wise  public  sentiment  the  support  which  it  needs.  It  has,  there¬ 
fore,  addressed  itself  to  creating  ward  associations  and  diffusing  among  them  the 
best  information  at  its  command ;  it  has  scrupulously  respected  the  free  action  of  its 
auxiliary  societies,  perceiving  that  experience  is  the  best  educator,  and  wishing  to 
encourage  the  greatest  siiontaneity  of  suggestion  and  method  throughout  its  con¬ 
stituency.  It  has  largely  confined  its  labors  to  every  variety  of  service  which  the 
ward  associations  have  asked  of  it,  to  procuring  for  them  new  facilities  for  their  work 
and  to  disseminating  information.  This  work  proved  to  be  full  of  detail  and  of  largo 
range  and  involved  heavy  expense,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  expenditure  will 
rapidly  be  justified  in  the  humaner  and  nobler  ministrations  of  our  citizens  to  their 
unfortunate  and  suffering  neighbors.  *  *  *  The  board  has  witnessed  with  deep 

satisfaction  the  reception  given  to  this  society  in  Philadelphia.  *  *  *  The  sobriety 

of  judgment,  the  thoughtfulness  of  inquiry,  the  persistence  of  purpose,  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  humanity  disitlayed  have  laid  upon  this  society  a  weighty  responsibility  to  use 
its  utmost  energy  and  wisdom  in  meeting  the  sympathy  extended  to  it  and  the  ex¬ 
pectations  formed  of  it. 

There  is  one  criticism  which  will  inevitably  be  made  on  the  work  of  the  society 
where  its  principles  are  not  understood.  If  the  community  look  upon  it  as  essen¬ 
tially  a  relief-giving  society,  it  will  conceive  that  it  asks  money  for  the  destitute,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  the  cost  of  administration  as  small  as  possible  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  expended  as  alms.  But  that  standard  of  judgment  is  an  erroneous  one. 
This  society  sprang  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  poor  were  not  being  benefited  but 
injured  by  indiscriminate  almsgiving.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  truest 
test  of  success  in  charitable  work  is  to  be  sought  in  reducing  the  demand  for  it.  The 
avowal  may  as  well  be  promptly  and  plainly  made  that  this  society  exists  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  administration,  and  that  it  counts  it  better  to  spend  five  dollars  in  seeing 
that  our  poor  brethren  suffer  no  harm  than  one  in  corrupting  their  moral  sense  and 
breaking  down  their  self  reliance.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  social  problem  spring 
out  of  any  reluctance  to  share  with  the  poor  the  bounties  of  Providence  so  common 
to  most  families  in  this  city.  Rather  is  it  seen  that  the  needy  should  have  more  atten¬ 
tion  and  nobler  ministrations  than  the  purse  can  supply,  in  order  that  eventually 
they  may  have  purses  of  their  own  out  of  which  will  flow  unintermitting  supplies  of 
comfort. 

Wherever  societies  for  organizing  charities  have  been  established,  great  credit  is 
given  to  women  for  their  prompt  and  intelligent  participation  in  the  work.  They 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  organization,  yield  readily  to  the  restraints  it  imposes  upon 
impulse,  and  carry  into  the  delicate  work  of  visitation  tact,  cheerfulness,  and  the 
power  to  excite  hope,  courage,  and  self  respect  in  those  who  have  become  despairing 
or  indifferent. 
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As  the  administration  of  charity  is  brought  under  the  control  of  fixed  princiiiles  and 
the  facts  brought  to  light  are  interpreted  by  rational  laws,  the  importance  of  sys¬ 
tematic  training  for  the  children  of  the  ignorant  and  destitute  is  more  clearly  recog¬ 
nized.  To  this  work  the  societies  address  themselves  as  the  most  certain  instrumen¬ 
tality  for  the  prevention  of  want.  They  cooperate  with  public  school  boards  and 
truant  officers  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  neglected  children  into  the  public  schools  and 
to  secure  their  constant  and  punctual  attendance,  and  are  unremitting  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  excite  in  the  parents  a  proper  sense  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect. 

If  clothing  and  other  supplies  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  children  may  attend 
school  they  are  provided  by  the  auxiliary  relief  societies.  Special  schools  and  classes 
are  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  societies,  as  Kindergarten  and  industrial  schools 
for  girls.  Industrial  classes  for  women  are  also  formed,  and  after  the  women  have 
been  taught  to  do  some  useful  work  endeavors  are  made  to  supply  them  with  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  experience  of  these  societies  strongly  emphasizes  the  demand  for  industrial 
training.  However  it  is  to  be  provided,  whether  in  connection  with  public  schools 
or  separately,  whether  under  public  or  private  auspices,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  crying  needs  in  our  country. 

Summer  care  of  children. —  The  summer  care  of  children  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
outgrowths  of  the  charitable  spirit  which  is  so  active  in  our  country.  Philadelphia, 
perhaps,  must  be  regarded  as  the  leader  in  this  direction,  the  Children’s  Hosx)ital,  the 
Seaside  Home,  the  Sanitarium  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  children’s  week  in  the  coun¬ 
try  having  originated  there. 

“Country  week  ”  has  become  an  established  institution  in  all  our  great  eastern  cities. 
The  purpose  is  to  secure  for  poor  and  invalid  children  the  enjoyment  of  pure  country  air 
and  the  freedom  of  country  life  for  a  short  season  during  the  heated  term,  and  brief 
as  is  this  time  of  recreation  its  beneficial  effects  are  unmistakable,  the  children  re¬ 
turning  invigorated,  happier,  and  morally  better.  The  following  statement  of  the 
work  as  conducted  for  the  summer  of  1879  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Union,  Boston,  gives  interesting  details :  The  whole  number  of  persons  who 
received  the  benefit  was  1,316;  41  of  these  were  sent  out  twice.  Board  was  paid  for 
1,139  persons;  travelling  expenses,  for  218  others,  who  were  invited  by  friends  either  of 
the  enterj)rise  or  of  the  individuals.  Of  those  sent  out,  733  were  girls,  423  boys,  and 
164  adults.  The  average  length  of  the  visits  other  than  those  to  personal  friends  was 
between  nine  and  ten  days.  The  best  results  have  appeared  where  visits  have  been 
made  to  private  families  upon  invitation,  as  thus  the  refining  influence  of  a  home  life 
different  from  that  known  to  the  city  poor  is  added  to  the  other  advantages. 

The  system  of  registration  maintained  by  the  societies  for  organizing  charitable  re¬ 
lief  is  found  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  selection  of  families  needing  the  advantages 
of  “  country  week  ”  and  similar  enterprises. 

Proiection  of  children. —  The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  gives  a  comprehensive  statement  of  its  origin  and 
humane  work.  The  first  society  of  the  kind  in  our  country,  it  was  organized  in  1874. 
Through  its  efforts  for  the  last  five  years  and  the  cooperation  which  it  has  secured, 
child  beggars  have^to  a  great  degree  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  New  York;  the 
practice  of  employing  little  girls  to  sell  flowers  at  the  doors  of  places  of  vile  resort 
has  been  broken  up,  and  hundreds  of  children  have  been  rescued  from  lives  of  pau¬ 
perism  and  infamy.  Legislative  action  has  also  been  secured  to  prevent  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  little  children  in  dangerous  acrobatic  performances  and  in  “juvenile  opera 
troupes.” 

Two  measures  of  great  importance  have  been  successfully  carried  on  during  the  last 
year.  The  first  was  directed  against  the  system  by  which  miserable  little  Italian 
children  were  sold  by  their  parents  or  relatives  to  a  class  of  men  called  “padroni,” 
who  shipped  the  children  to  America  and  compelled  them  to  work  in  our  streets  as 
wandering  musicians  and  peddlers.  One  of  these  “padroni”  was  brought  to  trial 
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and  pronounced  guilty,  a  verdict  whicli  lias  virtually  overthrown  the  system.  The 
second  measure  referred  to  was  the  passage  of  a  law  making  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
minors  a  criminal  offence. 

Nineteen  kindred  societies  have  been  formed  in  our  country  since  the  establishment 
of  the  New  York  society,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list : 

The  Rochester  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Charles  S.  Baker,  president;  Newton  M.  Mann,  secretary. 

The  Newburgh  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children}  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Monell,  president ;  Peter  Egar,  m.  d.,  secretary. 

The  Albany  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Annie  V.  Russel,  secretary. 

Queen  City  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland  Humane  Society,  Cleveland,  O.  Hon.  R.  R.  Herrick,  president. 

The  Cincinnati  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  Animals, 
Cincinnati,  O.  John  Simpkinson,  president;  A.  A.  Clark,  secretary. 

California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Joseph  W.  Winans,  president ;  Nathaniel  Hunter,  secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protecl;  Children  from  Cruelty,  Philadelphia.,  Pa.  Hon. 
Daniel  M.  Fox,  president;  Benjamin  J.  Crew,  secretary. 

Allegheny  County  Humane  Society,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Prof.  L.  H.  Eaton,  president; 
Joseph  G.  Walter,  secretary. 

Massachusetts  Children  Protective  Society,  Boston,  Mass.  William  Gaston,  presi¬ 
dent;  Loring  Moody,  secretary. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  F.  Shimmin,  president;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott,  secretary. 

Illinois  Humane  Society,  Chicago,  Ill.  John  G.  Shortall,  president;  A.  W.  Landon, 
secretary. 

The  New  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Charles  W.  Gardner,  president ;  Mary  A.  Foster,  secretary. 

Keene  Humane  Society,  Keene,  N.  H.  Caleb  T.  Buffum,  president;  Esther  Han- 
derson,  secretary. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty  and  Immorality  of  Baltimore 
City,  Baltimore,  Md.  Andrew  Reid,  president;  Wm.  R.  Barry,  secretary. 

New  Jersey  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Vineland,  N.  J.  T. 
W.  Braidwood,  president ;  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  secretary. 

Delaware  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Wilmington,  Del.  D. 
W.  Maull,  M.  D.,  president;  Austin  Harrington,  secretary. 

Savannah  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Savannah,  Ga.  Alfred 
Haywood,  president ;  W.  W.  Mackall,  jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Minnesota  State  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Daniel  R. 
Noyes,  president;  E.  W.  Chase,  secretary. 

Wisconsin  Humane  Society,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Hon.  E.  D.  Halton,  president;  R.  C. 
Spencer,  secretary. 

The  Boston  society  has  established  a  temporary  house  of  relief,  in  which  rescued 
children  can  be  sheltered  until  permanent  homes  are  secured  for  them. 

The  following  foreign  societies  are  reported : 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  London,  Eng. 

Soci6t6  Protectrice  des  Enfants,  Paris,  France. 

Society  di  Milano  per  la  Protezione  dei  Fanciulli,  Milan,  Italy. 

POWER  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES  AND  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

The  powers  of  school  officers  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  defined  in  the  enactments 
of  legislatures  or  the  decisions  of  courts.  Considering  the  interests  of  the  entire  people, 
what  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  school  committee  or  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion?  This  question  must  be  answered  before  these  officers  can  be  held  to  proper  and 
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definite  responsibility.  Of  course  the  constitution  and  laws  for  each  State  are 
supreme ;  but  these  may  be  right  or  wrong.  The  subject  needs  careful  consideration. 
Some  of  the  powers  of  school  committees  are  plainly  set  forth  in  a  decision  rendered 
some  years  since  by  Chief-Justice  Shaw,  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

There  being  no  specific  direction  how  schools  shall  be  organized,  how  many  schools 
shall  be  kept,  what  shall  he  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  schools,  the  age 
at  which  children  may  enter,  the  age  to  which  they  may  continue,  these  must  all  be 
regulated  by  the  committee  under  their  power  of  general  superintendence. 

The  power  of  general  superintendence  vests  a  plenary  authority  in  the  committee 
to  arrange,  classify,  and  distribute  pupils  in  such  a  manner  as  they  think  best  adapted 
to  their  general  proficiency  and  welfare.  If  they  should  judge  it  expedient  to  have 
a  grade  of  schools  for  children  from  seven  to  ten  and  another  for  those  from  ten  to 
fourteen,  it  would  seem  to  be  within  their  authority  to  establish  such  schools  ;  so,  to 
separate  male  and  female  pupils  into  different  schools. 

In  the  absence  of  special  legislation  on  this  subject,  the  law  has  vested  the  power 
in  the  committee  to  regulate  this  system  of  distribution  and  classification ;  and  when 
this  power  is  reasonably  exercised,  without  being  abused  or  perverted  by  colorable 
pretences,  the  decision  of  the  committee  must  be  deemed  conclusive. 

Among  the  other  points  upon  which  decisions  Jiave  been  rendered  in  the  supreme 
court  are  that  the  general  school  committee  have  power  to  exclude  from  school  “a 
child  whom  they  deem  to  be  of  a  licentious  and  immoral  character,  although  such 
character  is  not  manifested  by  any  acts  of  licentiousness  or  immorality  within  the 
school;”  “to  exclude  a  pupil  from  a  public  school  for  misconduct  which  injures  its 
discipline  and  management  ”  or  if  he  be  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease;  to  ex¬ 
amine  teachers,  and  to  agree  upon  their  salaries ;  to  bind  the  town  for  books  pur¬ 
chased. 

TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 


Following  is  a  statement  of  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories : 


STATES. 


Alabama :  State  tax,  $1.50  on  each  poll;  county,  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  each  $100 
of  valuation. 

Arlcansas:  State,  2  mills  on  $1  and  $1  poll  tax;  district,  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on 
the  dollar. 

California :  A  general  poll  tax  of  $2 ;  county  taxes,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  each 
$100,  except  in  San  Francisco  County;  district  tax,  optional,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent, 
for  school  purposes. 

Colorado:  State  tax,  not  to  exceed  6  mills  on  $1  for  all  purposes,  including  schools; 
county  taxes,  2  to  10  mills  on  $1  for  schools;  district  taxes,  optional. 

Connecticut:  State  tax,  enough  to  give,  with  the  income  from  the  school  fund,  $1.50 
for  each  child  of  school  age ;  towns  which  include  cities  within  their  limits,  not  more 
than  1  mill  on  their  grand  list;  districts,  enough  to  enable  them,  with  their  appor¬ 
tionment  from  the  State  and  town,  to  maintain  schools,  according  to  law,  24  weeks 
for  less  than  24  scholars  or  30  for  a  greater  number. 

Delaware :  Requires  $100  to  be  raised  for  schools  in  each  district  of  the  two  upper 
counties  and  $60  in  each  district  of  the  lower  one,  to  supplement  the  State  fund  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  schools  for  whites.  The  taxes  of  the  colored  people  go  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  People,  to  be  used  in  maintaining 
schools  for  them. 

Florida:  A  State  special  tax  of  not  less  than  1  mill  on  $1  for  schools  and  a  county 
tax  to  equal  at  least  half  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  county  for  the  year  from  the 
State  common  school  fund. 

Georgia:  A  State  poll  tax  not  to  exceed  $1  annually  on  each  poll,  a  special  tax  on 
shows  and  exhibitions  and  on  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors;  county  tax  for 
schools,  apparently  optional. 

Illinois :  A  State  tax  of  2  mills  on  $1,  or  enough  to  make  the  annual  distributable 
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school  fund  $1,000,000  annually ;  district,  city,  or  village  taxes  for  schools,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  2  per  cent,  for  educational  and  3  per  cent,  for  building  purposes. 

Indiana:  State  tax,  16  cents  on  each  $100  and  50  cents  on  each  poll  for  schools,  with 
the  income  from  liquor  licenses;  local  tax  for  tuition,  not  to  exceed  30  cents  on  $1005 
for  school-houses,  furniture,  &c.,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  $100. ^ 

Iowa:  No  State  tax;  county  tax,  1  to  3 mills  on  the  dollar;  district  tax,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  mills  on  $1  for  school-house  fund,  $5  a  pupil  for  contingent  fund,  and  $15  a 
pupil  for  teachers’  fund,  iucluding  the  semiannual  apportionment. 

Kansas:  State  tax,  1  mill  on  $1;  district  taxes,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent,  each  for 
buildings  and  teachers,  with  2  mills  on  $1  for  library,  and  enough  more  pay  the 
interest  on  district  indebtedness  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  it ; 
in  cities  of  2,00U  to  15,000  inhabitants,  not  to  exceed  8  mills  on  $1  for  current  scliool 
purposes;  in  those  with  more  than  15,000,  not  to  exceed  5  mills  on  $1,  with  the  same 
provision  in  both  cases  as  in  districts ;  for  raising  also  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  in¬ 
debtedness  and  create  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  it. 

Kentucky :  State  tax,  20  cents  on  $100 ;  optional  district  tax,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  on 
$100  for  lengthening  the  time  of  school  and  xiayiug  teachers’  wages,  with  a  capitation 
tax  of  $2  on  each  white  male  inhabitant  over  21  years  old  for  building  and  furnish¬ 
ing  a  school-house  when  needed,  and  an  annual  one  of  not  more  than  50  cents  a  head 
for  the  sujDply  of  fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses  of  the  school.  Cities  and  towns 
reporting  as  one  district  may  levy  30  cents  on  $100  anniially  for  a  graded  system  of  free 
schools.  The  above  provisions  apply  to  schools  for  Avhites.  For  supporting  those  for 
colored  pupils  there  is  a  tax  of  45  cents  on  each  $100  of  property  owned  by  colored 
persons  and  a  cajutation  tax  of  $1  on  each  colored  male  above  the  age  of  21,  with  all 
taxes  on  dogs,  deeds,  suits,  or  licenses  collected  from  colored  people. 

Louisiana:  State  tax,  1  mill  on  $1,  with  $1.50  poll  tax  to  be  reserved  for  schools  in 
the  parish  where  it  is  collected;  parish  tax  not  to  exceed  the  State  tax. 

Maine:  State,  1  mill  on  $1,  with  a  tax  of  5  mills  on  $1  on  deposits  in  savings  banks; 
local  tax,  not  less  than  80  cents  to  each  inhabitant  for  support  of  schools,  with  what 
may  be  required  for  building,  library,  furniture,  ax)paratus,  and  payment  of  debts. 

Maryland:  State  tax,  10  cents  on  $100;  county,  the  same,  or  as  much  more  as  may 
be  agreed  on  between  the  county  school  commissioners  and  county  finance  commis¬ 
sioners.  All  taxes  for  school  purposes  paid  by  colored  people  go  to  the  maintenance 
of  schoids  for  colored  children. 

Massachusetts :  No  State  tax ;  local  taxes  for  sujAport  of  schools,  not  less  than  $3  for 
each  child  of  school  age  (5-15),  with  enough  for  building  and  repair  of  school-houses, 
purchase  of  needed  apparatus  and  school  books. 

Michigan  :  No  State  tax  for  schools,  except  what  may  be  necessary  to  meet  interest 
on  school  funds  ;  township  tax,  1  mill  on  $1 ;  district  tax,  not  more  than  $250  in  any 
year  for  building  where  there  are  less  than  10  school  children,  nor  more  than  $1,000 
where  there  are  less  than  50 ;  district  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  enough,  with 
the  State  apportionment,  to  enable  those  having  800  children  of  school  age  to  keep 
schools  ojAen  for  9  months,  those  having  from  30  to  800  to  keep  them  open  5  months, 
and  all  others  not  less  than  3  months. 

Minnesota :  County  tax,  ordered  by  the  State,  1  mill  on  $1 ;  district,  in  ordinary 
cases,  not  to  exceed  $600  a  year  for  a  school-house,  or  $200  in  a  district  with  less  than 
10  voters,  with  whatever  may  be  needed  to  maintain  the  schools  the  full  legal  time, 
pay  accruing  indebtedness,  and  meet  contingencies. 

Mississippi :  State  poll  tax  for  schools  not  to  exceed  $2  a  head  ;  county  tax,  not  to 
exceed  3  mills  on  $1 ;  trustees  also  to  provide  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  and  in  towns 
constituting  separate  districts  the  town  board  to  do  this  by  tax. 

Missouri :  At  least  one-quarter  of  the  State  revenue  (exclusive  of  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund)  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  with  district  taxes  from  40  to  65 

1  Except  that  when  a  library  of  the  value  of  $1,000  or  more  has  been  established  by  private  donation 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants,  the  township  trustee  may  levy  annually  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  1  cent  on  $100  for  increase  of  it. 
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cents  on  $100,  and  whatever  may  he  necessary  to  provide  school  accommodations  or 
pay  indebtedness. 

Nebraslia :  State  tax,  1  mill  on  $1 ;  district,  not  to  exceed  25  mills  on  $1  for  ordinary 
school  expenses,  with  whatever  may  be  voted  to  build  school-houses,  furnish  fuel  for 
them,  and  meet  indebtedness. 

Nevada :  State  tax,  ^  mill  on  $1  to  supplement  the  revenue  from  school  fund ;  county, 
15  to  50  cents  on  $100 ;  district,  what  the  people  may  vote  to  put  up  buildings,  keep 
them  in  repair,  maintain  schools  in  them,  &c. 

New  Hampshire :  State  tax  for  a  1  purposes,  50  cents  on  each  poll  and  as  much  on 
each  $100  of  taxable  i^roperty ;  for  each  dollar  out  of  $1,000  of  this  assigned  to  a  town 
to  be  raised,  the  town  must  raise  $350  for  school  purposes,  and  may  increase  this  amount 
for  either  ordinary  or  special  purposes. 

New  Jersey :  State  tax,  2  mills  on  $1 ;  local  taxes,  whatever  additional  amount  may 
be  needed  to  maintain  schools  9  months,  erect,  repair,  or  furnish  school  buildings,  pay 
indebtedness,  &c. 

New  York :  State  tax,  $1,069  in  1879 ;  local  taxes,  largely  optional,  but  not  to  exceed, 
in  an  ordinary  district,  $25  a  year  for  school  apparatus  and  text  books,  $10  for  library 
books,  $25  for  contingencies,  and  $1,000  for  building,  without  the  approval  of  tha 
school  commissioner  in  the  last  case. 

North  Carolina:  A  State  and  county  poll  tax,  not  to  exceed  $2  a  head  for  both,  is 
levied  annually  for  purposes  of  education  and  support  of  the  poor,  three-fourths  of  it 
to  go  to  the  former,  with  8^  cents  on  every  $100  (and  25  cents  on  every  poll?)  addi¬ 
tional. 

Ohio:  State  tax,  1  mill  on  $1;  district  taxes,  largely  optional  as  to  amount,  but  not 
to  exceed,  for  ordinary  school  expenses,  4^  mills  in  Cincinnati,  4^  in  Cleveland,  and  7 
mills  elsewhere  on  $1,  with  of  a  mill  for  library  annually. 

Oregon :  County  tax,  ordered  by  the  State,  3  mills  on  $1 ;  district  taxes,  what  the 
people  may  vote. 

Pennsylvania :  Each  school  district  must  raise  annually  for  its  schools  a  sum  equal 
to  its  share  of  the  $1,000,000  State  apportionment,  but  not,  inordinary  circumstances, 
to  exceed  13  mills  on  $1  for  current  school  expenses,  with  an  equal  sum  for  building 
in  case  of  need ;  cities  are  authorized  to  raise  also  from  1  to  3  mills  on  $1  for  extin¬ 
guishing  indebtedness. 

Rhode  Island:  No  special  State  tax  for  schools,  but  each  town  required  to  raise  by 
tax  a  sum  equal  to  its  share  of  the  annual  State  apportionment  of  $90,000. 

South  Carolina :  A  $1  State  poll  tax,  with  a  required  county  tax  of  2  mills  on  $1  of 
all  taxable  property. 

Tennessee :  A  general  poll  tax  of  $1,  with  a  county  tax  of  1  mill  on  $1 ;  no  district 
tax  to  raise  a  further  sum  to  prolong  the  schools  allowed  since  1875. 

Texas:  A  poll  tax  of  $1,  to  be  added  to  the  income  from  the  State  school  fund,  and 
such  part  of  the  State  revenue  as  the  legislature  may  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 
annually.  No  districts  and  consequently  no  district  tax,  except  in  cities  and  towns 
that  have  assumed  control  of  the  public  free  schools  within  their  limits.  These,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  taxpayers,  may  raise  not  more  than  5  mills  on  $1  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  State  apportionment  and  prolong  the  schools  to  10  months  each  year. 

Vermont :  Taxes  to  supplement  the  State  allowance,  such  as  may  be  voted  by  the 
people  of  each  town  or  district ;  in  towns  with  town  school  systems,  not  less  than  25 
cents  nor  more  than  50  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  grand  list,  unless  an  additional  tax 
be  voted  at  the  annual  town  meeting. 

Virginia :  A  State  tax  of  1  to  5  mills  on  $1,  with  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter ; 
county  tax,  not  to  exceed  10  cents  on  $100 ;  district,  the  same,  except  in  Alexandria 
County  50  cents  on  the  $100  may  be  imposed  in  any  district  by  a  three-fourths  vote. 

West  Virginia  :  State  tax,  10  cents  on  $100,  with  $1  poll  tax ;  district,  not  to  exceed 
50  cents  on  $100  for  primary  schools,  15  cents  for  graded  schools,  and  30  cents  for  high 
schools,  with  not  more  than  40  cents  on  $100  for  buildings  in  any  year. 
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TTisconsin:  No  State  tax  specifically  for  schools;  each  town  and  city  required  to 
raise  hy  tax  annually  for  snjiport  of  schools  therein  a  sum  not  less  than  half  the 
amount  received  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund;  the  total  amount  of  district 
tax  for  all  school  purposes  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  within  it  for  the  current  year. 

TERRITORIES. 

Arizona :  A  territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on  $100 ;  a  county  tax  of  50  to  80  cents  on 
$100 ;  where  these  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  a  school  3  months,  a  supplementary 
district  tax  of  the  amount  needed,  with  an  allowed  additional  one  for  school  buildings. 

Dal'ota :  A  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  voter  and  2  mills  on  $1,  in  each  county ;  in  each 
school  district,  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  for  building,  i  of  1  per  cent,  for  furniture 
and  apparatus,  i  of  1  per  cent,  for  teachers’  pay  and  incidentals,  and  $25 for  a  library, 
in  any  year. 

District  of  Columbia  ;  No  tax  specifically  for  school  purposes  ;  an  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  for  such  purposes  from  the  general  fund. 

Idaho  :  A  county  tax  of  2  to  8  mills  on  .$1,  with  the  money  from  fines  and  forfeit¬ 
ures  and  $3  for  each  teacher  examined ;  in  districts,  taxes  for  building  and  support 
of  schools  determined  by  vote.  Repairs  not  exceeding  $25  are  allowed  to  be  provided 
for  by  a  rate  bill  on  persons  sending  children  to  the  school ;  contingent  fund  not  to 
exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  school  fund. 

Indian  Terntory  :  Schools  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  largely,  if  not  wholly,  sustained 
from  tribal  funds.  No  information  of  any  tax.  Schools  for  other  Indians,  sustained 
by  United  States  Government  and  by  missionary  organizations.  No  known  tax. 

Montana :  County  tax,  3  to  5  mills  on  $1,  with  the  fines  for  breach  of  liquor  license 
or  other  penal  laws ;  district  taxes,  optional  as  to  levy  and  amount. 

New  Mexico  :  One-quarter  of  the  1  per  cent,  tax  levied  annually  in  each  county  for 
teri’itorial  and  county  purposes  goes  to  the  county  schools,  with  any  surplus  above 
$500  remaining  in  the  county  treasury  after  payment  of  all  current  annual  expenses ; 
also  $1  poll  tax. 

Utah  :  A  territorial  tax  of  3  mills  on  $1  for  schools,  with  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
estrays  and  of  a  tax  on  railroads ;  district  taxes  for  the  purchase,  erection,  repair,  or 
other  exxienses  of  school  building,  not  to  exceed  3  ^ler  cent,  per  annum. 

Washington  :  Territorial  tax,  3  to  6  mills  on  $1,  with  all  moneys  arising  from  fines 
for  breach  of  penal  laws ;  district  taxes  for  all  school  ])urposes  not  to  exceed  10  mills 
on  $1  in  any  year. 

Wyoming  :  County  tax  for  schools,  $2  on  each  poll  and  2  mills  on  $1  of  property ; 
district  taxes,  optional  as  to  levy  and  amount,  except  that  for  a  district  library  not 
more  than  $100  a  year  may  be  raised. 

TERRITORIAL  SUPERTISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Arizona. — A  territorial  superintendent  of  x>ublic  instruction  is  elected  by  the  quali¬ 
fied  voters  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
other  members  of  which  are  the  governor  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory.  The 
board  has  for  its  duty  the  devising  of  jilans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of 
tho  lUiVdic  school  funds  and  the  better  organization  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
jssuing  of  territorial  dijilomas  to  proxierly  qualified  teachers.  The  superintendent’s 
salary  is  $1,000  xier  annum,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  his  contingent  and  travelling 
expenses.  He  is  required  to  apportion  to  the  several  counties  the  amount  of  money 
to  which  each  is  entitled,  to  make  an  annual  rejiort  presenting  the  statistics  of  the 
schools  and  a  statement  of  their  condition,  to  prescribe  suitable  forms  and  regulations 
for  making  all  rejmrts  and  furnish  them  to  school  oflicers,  and  to  visit  each  county  in 
tlio  Territory  once  in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  consulting  with 
county  superintendents,  and  lecturing  uj>ou  subjects  pertaining  to  jiublic  schools. 
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Valcota. — The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by  the  o-overuor, 
■with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Territory,  and  holds  his  office  for 
two  years.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  ho  is  required  to  give  satisfactory  bonds 
in  tne  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  their  faitiiful  performance,  and  to  take  the 
oath  required  of  civil  officers  within  the  Territory.  His  general  duties  are  to  make 
and  preserve  an  official  record  of  his  acts  as  such,  to  promote  public  education 
throughout  the  Territory  and  wisely  plan  for  its  future  educational  interests,  to  visit 
the  common  schools  and  confer  with  teachers  and  county  superintendents  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  to  furnish  blank  forms  for  collecting 
statistics  and  making  reports.  He  has  power  to  grant  certificates  of  qualificatiion ; 
and  he  is  required  to  regulate  the  degrees  and  prescribe  the  examinations  necessary  to 
test  the  qualifications  required  of  persons  who  wmuld  receive  first,  second,  and  third 
grade  certificates  from  county  superintendents.  He  is  directed  to  determine  appeals 
made  to  him  from  the  decision  of  county  superintendents  and  to  make  an  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  governor.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  six  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  he  is  allowed  money  for  travelling  expenses,  printing,  stationery,  and 
miscellaneous  expenditures,  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars. 

Idaho. —  The  territorial  controller  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
His  duties  as  superintendent  are  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory ;  to  furnish  school  officers  and  teachers  with  such  printed 
blanks  as  may  be  needed,  and  to  distribute  copies  of  the  school  law  among  said  offi¬ 
cers  ;  to  present  to  the  legislative  assembly  biennially  a  full  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  with  the  usual  statistics  and  suggestions ;  and  to  receive,  keep, 
and  deliver  to  his  successor  all  property,  documents,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  office 
of  superintendent. 

Montana. —  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  has  general 
supervision  of  public  schools,  collects  and  tabulates  school  statistics,  prepares  blanks 
for  the  use  of  school  officers,  travels  through  the  difierent  counties,  consults  with  county 
superintendents,  and  visits  schools,  delivers  lectures  on  educational  topics,  prescribes 
rules  and  regulations  for  schools,  decides  disputes  on  appeal,  receives  reports  from 
county  superintendents,  and  makes  annual  reports,  on  the  odd  years  to  the  governor, 
on  the  even  years  to  the  legislature.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  and 
contingent  expenses  are  paid  from  any  fund  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

New  Mexico. — By  a  law  of  1874  the  duties  of  territorial  superintendent  of  schools 
were  assigned  to  the  territorial  librarian,  and  his  salary,  which  amounted  to  $299.. 50 
in  the  two  years  ending  in  1878,  is  paid  to  him  in  the  latter  capacity.  Ho  is  required 
to  make  a  report  to  the  governor,  in  which  shall  be  included  (1)  the  number  of  schools 
in  each  county  and  the  number  of  pupils  taught ;  (2)  the  number  of  teachers  and 
their  salaries  ;  (3)  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  precinct,  and  the  average  attendance 
of  these ;  and  (4)  the  branches  taught  in  the  schools.  The  principal  su];)erintendence 
of  school  affairs  appears  to  be  intrusted  to  county  supervisors. 

Utah. — A  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools  is  elected  at  a  general  elec¬ 
tion  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  qualify  by  taking  the  prescribed  oath  and  executing  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties.  He  keeps  a  record  of  the  condition 
of  district  schools  throughout  the  Territory,  furnishes  printed  forms  for  the  various 
reports  required  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  receives  the  annual  reports  of  the 
county  superintendents,  and  makes  biennial  reports  to  the  legislative  assembly.  The 
territorial  superintendent,  the  county  superintendents,  and  the  president  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Deseret,  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  territorial  superintendent 
for  the  purpose,  adopt  text  books  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Territory,  not  to  be  changed 
for  five  years  without  sufficient  cause.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  $1,500  per 
annum. 
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Washington. — Tho  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by  tbe  governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  for  a  terra  of  two  years. 
He  gives  a  bond  in  the  sura  of  $2,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
takes  the  usual  oath.  He  has  general  supervision  of  pnblic  instruction  ;  superintends 
the  jn'intiiig  and  transmitting  of  such  blanks,  forms,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the 
board  of  education  may  authorize;  travels  in  the  different  counties,  at  least  three 
months  in  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  consulting  with  county  super¬ 
intendents,  and  addressing  public  assemblies ;  holds  at  least  one  teachers’  institute  a 
year ;  makes  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor,  containing  a  full  presentation  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  Territory  ;  and  is  president  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  $600  per  annum,  with  contingent  expenses  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $300,  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Territory. 

Wgoming. — The  territorial  librarian  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
He  has  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  district  schools ;  has  power  to  grant  certificates 
of  qualification  to  teachers  and  to  regulate  the  grade  of  county  certificates ;  must  see 
that  the  text  books  determined  upon  at  the  territorial  teachers’  institute,  which  is 
held  annually  by  the  school  officers  of  the  Territory,  are  introduced  into  the  schools ; 
makes  a  record  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  office ;  keeps  all  docu¬ 
ments  in  an  orderly  and  x)resentable  manner ;  prepares  and  has  printed  and  transmit¬ 
ted  to  school  officers  suitable  forms  for  all  required  school  reports  ;  and  makes  a  report 
to  the  legislative  assembly  on  the  first  day  of  each  session  (biennially)  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  under  his  supervision.  The  pay  of  the  superintendent  is  $5  a  day 
of  actual  service,  not  exceeding  fifty  days,  and  his  travelling  and  other  necessary  offi¬ 
cial  expenditures  are  reimbursed  from  the  territorial  treasury. 
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During  the  year  the  prevention  of  trespasses  upon  public  lands  reserved  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  has  been  the  subject  of  a  special  correspond¬ 
ence  between  this  Office  and  Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Jamestown,  Dak.  His  letter  of  inquiry  is  given  in  full,  as  it  presents 
questions  often  arising  in  connection  with  the  school  lands  of  the  Territories  : 


■VVahpeton,  Dakota  Territory,  July  15,  1879. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  information  and  advice  from  you  upon  the  subject 
of  protecting  the  public  school  lands  in  Dakota  from  trespass  and  waste.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  proceed.  Are  they  United  States  public  lands  under  the  general 
law,  so  that  persons  who  cut  timber  from  them  can  be  so  proceeded  against?  Or  are 
they  in  any  degree  so  under  territorial  jurisdiction  as  to  enable  us  to  bring  actions  in 
favor  of  our  public  school  fund? 

Many  trespasses  are  made  upon  timber  upon  sections  16  and  36,  and  the  whole  or 
parts  of  many  sections  are  cultivated  as  farms.  These  give  large  profits  sometimes, 
are  free  from  all  taxes,  and  yet  the  culture  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  land.  In¬ 
cluded  as  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Dalrymple  wheat  farm  are  school  lands.  I  mention 
this  to  show  how  high  is  the  disregard  of  the  future  school  fund. 

I  respectfully  request  the  best  legal  advice  and  instructions  you  may  be  able  to 
obtain  or  give  me. 

*  *  *  #  #  *  * 


Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H.  BEADLE, 

Superintendent  of  Piiblic  Instruction  of  Dakota. 
Tho  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  above  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he 
made  immediate  answer  to  its  inquiries  as  follows : 

Department  op  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  August  8,  1879. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  inclosing  a  letter  from  Hon. 
W.  H.  H.  Beadle,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Dakota  Territory,  dated 
Wahpeton,  Dakota,  the  15th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  depredations  being  committed 
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upon  sections  16  and  36  in  said  Territory  by  cutting  and  removing  timber  therefrom 
and  also  by  cultivating  the  same  for  crops  as  private  property. 

Mr.  Beadle  desires  to  be  infomied  whether  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township 
of  surveyed  lauds  in  said  Territory  are  public  lands,  or  whether  they  are  ‘‘so  under 
territorial  jurisdiction  as  to  enable  us  to  bring  actions  in  favor  of  our  public  school 
fund.” 

Section  14  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  and  to  create  the  office  of  surveyor  general  therein,”  reads  as 
follows : 

^^Andheit  further  enacted,  That  when  the  land  in  said  Territory  shall  be  surveyed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  preparatory  to  bringing 
the  same  into  market,  sections  numbered  16  and  36  in  each  township  in  said  Territory 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  schools 
in  the  States  hereafter  to  bo  erected  out  of  the  same.” — 12  Stat.,  page  243. 

The  lands  are  public  lands,  although  reserved  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  all 
trespasses  committed  upon  them  render  the  parties  guilty  of  such  trespass  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  penalties  collected  for  tres¬ 
passes,  however,  would  not  inure  to  any  school  fund  of  the  Territory.  The  United 
States  has  not  granted  the  title  to  such  lands,  but  has  reserved  them,  in  order  that  at 
some  future  time,  when  a  State  shall  be  erected  out  of  such  Territory,  the  same  may 
be  granted  to  such  State. 

In  relation  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  for  trespasses,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  question.  Section  2461  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  specifically 
the  punishment  for  cutting  and  removing  timber  from  the  public  lands  ;  and  while  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  statute  which  provides  for  a  rule  of  damages  for  using  and  culti¬ 
vating  lands  of  the  United  States  which  cannot  under  the  law  be  sold,  still  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  recover  mesne  profits  for  the  use 
of  said  lands. 

In  the  case  of  Cotton  vs.  United  States,  11  Howard,  229,  the  Supreme  Court  say : 

“Although  as  a  sovereign  the  United  States  may  not  be  sued,  yet  as  a  corporation  or 
body  politic  they  may  bring  suits  to  enforce  their  contracts  and  protect  their  property, 
in  the  State  courts  or  in  their  own  tribunals  administering  the  same  laws.  As  an 
owner  of  property  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  they  have  the  same  right  to 
have  it  protected  by  the  local  laws  that  other  persons  have.” 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Gear,  3  Howard,  120,  it  was  held  that  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  for  taking  ore  from  lead  mines. 

On  the  same  principle  I  think  the  Government  would  be  entitled  to  recover  for  any 
other  beneficial  use  to  which  the  public  lands  might  be  put. 

You  may,  therefore,  advise  Mr.  Beadle  that  if  he  will  furnish  this  Department  with 
information  as  to  the  cutting  and  removing  of  timber  from  sections  16  and  36  or  any 
other  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Dak^ota,  giving  a  description  of  the  tract  tres¬ 
passed  upon,  time  when  the  trespass  was  committed,  and  the  person  or  persons  by 
whom  committed,  the  same  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

You  may  also  advise  him  that  if  he  will  furnish  to  this  Department  like  information 
of  persons  who  are  cultivating  and  using  such  sections,  proper  action  will  be  taken 
thereon. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


The  communication  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  re^fiy  of 
this  Office  were  printed  for  the  information  of  territorial  and  county  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Beadle  forwarded  copies  of  this  circular 
and  a  printed  letter  from  himself  to  the  several  county  superintendents  of  public 
schools  in  Dakota.  In  his  letter  he  says  : 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  prevent 
by  every  means  in  his  power  any  waste  or  unlawful  payment  of  school  funds,  and  it 
is  alike  the  duty  of  every  school  officer  to  guard  against  the  present  loss  or  future 
impairment  of  school  revenues.  We  must,  therefore,  all  join  in  preserving  the  value 
of  these  lands  and  preventing  their  deterioration  by  cultivation  or  timber  cutting. 
It  is  a  common  public  interest  against  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals  at  public 
cost. 

The  United  States  attorney  has  similar  instructions  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  school  officers  now  and  hereafter  to  report  to  that  officer  every 
case  of  such  trespass,  with  the  description  of  the  tract,  the  immes  of  the  trespassers 
and  the  necessary  witnesses.  There  is  no  authority  to  XJermit  the  use  or  occux)ation 
of  these  lands  or  to  compromise  trespasses  upon  them. 


CCXXX  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


AREA  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 


Tho  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  lands  (that  is,  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sixth  sections)  reserved  for  common  school  purposes  in  the  Territories  already- 
organized  : 


Territory. 

Total  area.  ! 

!  Date  of  law. 

Arizona  .......................................................... _ 

Acres.  \ 

4,050,347  i 
5,  366,  451 

3,  06S,  231  : 
5, 112,  035  ’ 

4,  309,  388 

3,003,813  ; 
2, 488,  675  ! 
3,480,281  1 

May  28,1864 
March  2, 1861 
March  3, 1863 
Feb.  28,1864 
C  Sept.  9, 1850 

Dnlr  r>tn,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Mop-tann.  -  _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Now  Motion. - _ _  _  _ 

TTta.h  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(  July  22, 1854 
Sept.  9,1850 
March  2, 1853 
July  25,1868 

Wa  shin  "ton . . . . . . . . . . .  ..  

tVyoming  . . . . . . . . . . . 

Total . 

30,  879,  001  1 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1)  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each 
Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation 
to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal- 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  this 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

(3)  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  bo 
made  for  the  publication  of  15,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  immedi¬ 
ately  on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distribution  among 
its  correspondents,  in  addition  to  the  number  ordered  for  distribution  by  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 

(4)  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  educational 
museum  in  connection  with  this  Office  and  for  the  exchange  of  educational  appliances 
with  other  countries. 

(5)  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national 
aid  to  education  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress  be  presented  through  this  Office. 

(6)  I  recommend  an  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience 
of  the  Office  indicates  clearly  that  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done 
with  the  present  limited  clerical  force. 

CONCLUSION. 

Those  engaged  in  the  office  work  with  me  have  my  heartiest  thanks.  It  is  pleasant 
to  see  increasing  indication  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Office  in  the  public 
mind.  I  take  pleasure  in  making  the  fullest  acknowledgment  to  all  in  the  public 
service  and  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  throughout  the  country  who  have 
aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Commissioner, 

Hon.  C.  SCHURZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  following  abstracts  of  education  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
SQMces.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  such  as  State  hoards  of  education  and  State 
sh^rintendents  of  instruction ;  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  committees,  act¬ 
ing  school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  aU  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  respecting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems,  and  normal  schools,  and 
much  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  con¬ 
cerns  private  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  annual  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent 
them  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely^  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  an  item  of 
interesting  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  etfort  is  always  made  to  verify  the  statement 
before  it  is  given  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GENEKAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTKACTS. 

1.  Statistical  summary . {a)  School  population  and  attendance. 

(b)  School  districts  and  schools. 

(c)  Teachers  and  teachers’  pay. 

(d)  Income  and  expenditure. 

2.  State  school  system . (a)  Officers.  < 

(6)  Other  features  of  the  system. 

(c)  General  condition,  marking  specially  anything 
new  and  noteworthy. 

3.  City  school  systems. 

4.  Training  of  teachers . (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(b)  Teachers’  institutes. 

(c)  Teachers’  departments  of  educational  journals. 

5.  Secontjary  instruction . (a)  Public  high  schools. 

(b)  Other  secondary  schools. 

6.  Superior  instruction . (a)  Colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

(b)  Colleges  for  women. 

7.  Scientific  and  professional  instruction _ (a)  Training  in  scientific  schools  and  agricultural 

colleges. 

(b)  Training  in  theology. 

(c)  Training  in  law. 

(d)  Training  in  medicine. 

8.  Special  instruction . (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  &c. 

9.  Educational  conventions . (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(b)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals, 
and  superintendents. 

10.  Noteworthy  benefactions. 

11.  Obituary  record . (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendents, 

and  other  promoters  of  education  who  have 
died  during  the  year. 

12.  Chief  State  school  officers . (a)  State  board  of  education  or  State  superintendent. 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  the  statistics  furnished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  cir¬ 
culars  of  inquiry  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statistics 
may  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

For  the  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  answered,  alike  by  State  and  city  offi¬ 
cials,  by  college  presidents  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  here  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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ALABAMA 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 


rOPULATION  attendance. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (7-21) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age . 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole '  enrolment . 

Average  attendance  of  whites . 

Average  attendance  of  colored  youth. 
Whole  average  attendance . . 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Public  schools  for  whites . 

Public  schools  for  colored . 

Whole  number  reported . . 

Number  of  pupils  instructed  in  spell- 
ing. 

Number  instructed  in  reading . 

Number  instructed  in  writing . 

Number  instructed  in  arithmetic . 

Number  instructed  in  geography . 

Number  instructed  in  grammar  and 
other  branches. 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days  . . . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools  . . . . 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Number  of  white  male  teachers . 

Number  of  white  female  teachers . 

Number  of  colored  male  teachers . 

Number  of  colored  female  teachers  . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE.  & 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1 

1 

Increase.  ; 

! 

Decrease,. 

214, 720 

214, 098 

■! 

! 

622 

155, 525 

162,551 

7,026  ! 

370, 245 

376, 649 

6, 404 

96, 799 

106, 950 

10, 151 

63, 914 

67, 635 

3, 721 

160, 713 

174, 585 

13, 872 

57, 466 

65, 936 

8, 470 

41, 659 

46, 438 

4,779 

99, 125 

112, 374 

13, 249 

1,741 

3, 335 

3,177 

158 

1,461 

1,494 

33 

4,796 

4, 671 

125 

152, 538 

163, 984 

11, 446 

111,947 

116, 870 

4,923 

74, 332 

80, 870 

6, 538 

58, 478 

65, 324 

6, 846 

27, 677 

31, 176 

3, 499 

18, 357 

20, 699 

2,  342 

84f 

84 

'  ^ 

1 

3, 338 

3, 179 

159 

1,462 

1,496 

34 

4,800 

4,675 

125 

2,176 

2,  037 

139 

1, 162 

1,142 

20 

1,102 

1,089 

13 

360 

407 

1  47 

$517  44 

o 

r- 

00 

$1  26 

1 

I 

$377, 188 

$387, 704 

$10, 516 

358, 697 

377, 033 

18, 336 

. 

a  Superintendent  Box  says  that  these  statistics  are  somewhat  imperfect,  as  there  was  no  report  from 
Winston  County  for  either  year  and  estimates  only  for  Fayette  and  the  colored  schools  of  Blount 
County. 

ft  The  fibres  for  income  and  expenditure  are  from  written  returns  of  the  State  superintendent  tO' 
this  Bureau. 

(From  rejjorts  of  Hon.  Le  Roy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the 
years  indicated.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  State  and  county  suj)erintendents  of  education,  townsliij:)  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  schools,  and  county  boards  of  education,  which  last  are  composed 
of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  persons  associated  with  him  for  the  i^urpose  of 
examining  teachers  and  conducting  teachers’  institutes. —  (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Tlie  schools  are  sustained  by  money  sux:)plied  from  the  State  treasury ;  by  an  optional 
local  tax  for  each  coiinty  except  Mobile  of  not  over  10  cents  on  the  $100,  half  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  for  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  remainder  for  incidental  exx^enses ;  and  by  a 
poll  tax  of  not  over  $1.50  on  each  male  21  to  45  years  of  age.  The  basis  of  appor¬ 
tionment  is  according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  between  7  and  21  years  in  each 
county.  White  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  in  separate  schools,  and  no 
money  is  to  be  used  for  denominational  or  sectarian  schools.  Teachers  must  hold  cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  county  board,  must  send  in  quarterly  reports  before  applying  for 
their  pay,  must  be  members  of  the  county  institute  for  their  race,  and  must  attend  it 
once  annually.  The  school  month  is  20  days  of  not  less  than  6  hours  each.  At  the 
public  examinations,  held  at  least  once  a  year,  the  county  boards  are  required  to  give 
certificates  to  pupils  proficient  in  the  required  studies.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for 
normal  schools  and  for  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. — (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  are  indications  of  considerable  improvement  in  the  school  year  1878-79  over 
the  general  educational  condition  of  1877-  78.  The  youth  of  school  age  increased  only 
6,404,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  13,872  in  the  x^nblic  school  enrolment  and  of  13,249 
in  the  average  daily  attendance.  An  increase  of  $1.26  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  to  some  extent  explains  this  improvement,  ami  so  does  the  fact  that  the  teach¬ 
ers,  under  the  new  school  law,  not  only  have  to  submit  to  an  examination,  but  also, 
having  to  attend  the  township  institutes,  have  been  brought  into  association  with  ex¬ 
perienced  instructors,  and  have  gained  in  many  cases  from  them  and  from  their  fellow 
teachers  new  and  useful  ideas  about  the  th-eory  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  direct  aid  from  this  fund  to  individual  public  schools  has  been  withdrawn,  from 
the  conviction  that  it  can  be  more  efficiently  axiplied  in  the  training  of  a  better  class 
of  teachers. —  (State  rexiort  and  proceedings  of  the  Peabody  fund  trustees,  1879.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  school  officials  vary  in  the  different  towns  and  cities.  Birmingham,  Huntsville, 
and  Selma  have  only  city  superintendents;  Eufaula  and  Montgomery,  city  boards  of 
education  as  well  as  superintendents  of  schools ;  Mobile,  a  combined  city  and  county 
board  of  school  commissioners  and  a  superintendent ;  Opelika,  a  superintendent  and 
a  board  of  trustees. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

1 

Estunated  | 
population. 

Children  of 

1  school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Mobile . : 

Montgomery . 

Selma . 

47, 000 
15,  000 
8,  000 

a23,  865 
3,  004 
1,  736 

4,  659 
849 
921 

4,  014 
645 
638 

125 

14 

14 

$40,  607 

a  Includes  both  county  and  city  children. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Mobile  (including  both  city  and  county  schools)  reports  125  schools,  84  for  white 
and  41  for  colored  children,  the  white  schools  averaging  120  days  during  the  year  and 
the  colored  72  days  ;  value  of  school  property,  $81,000. —  (State  rexiort  and  return.) 

MonUiomery  reports  I  school  district,  14  schools  (8  of  them  for  white  and  6  for  col¬ 
ored  children),  and  the  length  of  school  in  days  averaging  160. —  (State  report.) 

Selma  reports  60  white  and  73  colored  x^upils  enrolled  to  each  teacher ;  14  schools, 
in  charge  of  8  white  and  6  colored  teachers,  and  the  schools  averaging  240  days  during 
1878-’79.— (State  report.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Florence,  reports  a  3  years’  course ;  153  students,  48  of  them 
in  the  normal  class ;  5  graduates,  4  of  them  teaching ;  and  its  pupils  prepared  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  without  further  examination. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

The  Lincoln  State  Normal  School,  Marion,  reports  211  students  at  the  session  of  1878-79, 
of  whom  115  were  in  preparatory  and  96  in  the  normal  classes ;  98  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  1879-’80,  of  whom  39  were  preparatory,  56  normal,  and  3  collegiate ;  and  Latin, 
French,  Greek,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  geometry,  drawing,  and  vocal  music  taught, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  common  school  branches. —  (State  report.) 

The  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Huntsville,  is  reported  to  have  been  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  with  an  average  attendance  of  51  pupils. —  (State  report.) 

The  Bust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reports  235  normal  pupils  pursuing  its 
3  years’  course  of  study,  and  18  graduates,  all  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

The  Emerson  Institute,  Mobile,  under  the  charge  of  the  American  Missionary  Associ¬ 
ation,  reports  48  normal  and  192  other  students  attending  its  3  years’  course  and  3  of 
its  graduates  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

The  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Selma,  reports  for  1878-’79:  res¬ 
ident  instructors,  6  ;  normal  students,  30  ;  other  students,  220.  There  is  no  statement 
of  the  length  of  its  normal  or  theological  course. —  (Return.) 

Talladega  Talladega,  gives  a  4  years’  normal  course.  In  1878-79  there  were 

95  normal  and  214  other  students,  taught  by  6  non-resident  instructors  and  lecturers. 
The  7  pupils  graduating  in  that  year  are  already  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

These  institutes,  which  were  organized  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  were 
generally  well  attended  and  the  exercises  reported  as  interesting.  It  is  thought  that 
in  addition  to  the  awakening  of  new  interest  among  teachers  in  the  important  work 
to  be  done  such  meetings  will  be  the  means  of  improving  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  in  the  schools,  with  a  gradual  approach  to  uniformity  in  text  books. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  gives  no  information  in  reference  to  any  high  schools  in  the  State, 
no  such  schools  being  now  authorized  by  general  law. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

These  are  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa  (non-sectarian);  Southern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greensboro  (Methodist  Episcopal  South) ;  Howard  College,  Marion  (Baptist); 
and  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile  (Roman  Catholic);  to  which  may  be  added  Lincoln 
University,  Marion,  heretofore  engaged  in  preparatory  and  normal  work  only,  but 
showing  for  1879-’80  a  small  collegiate  class.  All  but  the  lirst  have  arrangements  for 
preparatoiy  training. 

The  University  of  Alabama  has  academic,  i^rofessional,  and  military  departments, 
and  gives  its  academic  instruction  not  in  separate  collegiate  classes  but  in  schools, 
each  under  its  own  professor,  the  sum  of  the  studies  in  these  making  up  the  usual  4 
years’  collegiate  course.  These  academic  schools  are  9,  viz:  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
ether  modern  languages,  chemistry,  geology  and  natural  history,  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Elective  courses,  con¬ 
taining  the  studies  of  at  least  3  schools,  are  allowed  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  full  collegiate  course.  The  requirements  for  admission,  heretofore  including 
only  the  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  the  English  language,  with  4  books  of 
Caesar,  in  1880  will  also  include  at  least  2  books  of  the  Anabasis,  6  books  of  the  .^neid, 
and  6  orations  of  Cicero. 

The  Southern  University  and  Howard  College  also  give  collegiate  instruction  in  sep¬ 
arate  schools,  the  studies  in  which  may  be  pursued  electively  or  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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form  a  4  years’  graded  course  leading  to  the  a.  b.  degree.  The  former  has  also  a 
master’s  course  of  1  year  beyond  this,  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  m.  ;  Howard  College 
has  one  apparently  the  same,  hut  less  definite. 

Spring  Rill  College  has  the  usual  Roman  Catholic  arrangement  of  3  grammar  classes 
leading  up  to  a  4  years’  college  course. 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions  in  detail,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following; 
for  a  summary  of  those  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools  may  b©  found  in  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix 
and  in  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Music,  drawing,  and 
painting,  with  French,  appear  to  be  generally  taught,  and  in  some  cases  German  also. 
Of  7  reporting,  all  but  1  taught  the  first  four  branches  named  and  3  the  last,  5  had 
libraries  of  200  to  3,050  volumes,  4  had  some  means  of  chemical  or  philosophical  illus¬ 
tration,  2  the  beginnings  of  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  1  a  gymnasium. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  continues  its  2  year 
preparatory  course,  its  4  year  courses  in  agriculture,  literature,  science,  and  civil  en¬ 
gineering,  shorter  courses  in  surveying,  in  building,  and  in  architecture,  and  its  2  year 
commercial  course.  The  4  year  courses,  except  in  languages,  are  identical  for  two 
years;  then  the  studies  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  degree  desired.  In  the 
special  courses  for  surveying,  architecture,  and  commerce,  certificates  of  proficiency 
only  are  allowed.  A  graduate  course  entitles  to  higher  degrees  than  those  previously 
given.  There  were  279  students  reported  for  1878-’79,  of  whom  104  were  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department. —  (Catalogue. ) 

Other  opportunities  for  scientific  study  were  given  in  the  State  university,  in  the 
Southern  University,  and  in  Howard  College. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  full  statistics  of  the  agricultural  college,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  other  institutions  referred  to,  see  Table  IX. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  training  under  Methodist  influences  is  given  in  a  5  years’  course  that 
runs  J)arallel  with  the  collegiate  courses  for  a.  b.  and  a.  m.  at  the  Southern  University, 
Greensboro,  and  that  may  form  a  part  of  these;  under  Baptist  influences,  in  like 
courses,  though  less  definite  as  to  length,  in  the  School  of  Moral  Science  and  Theology 
at  Howard  College,  Marion,  and  in  the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School, 
Selma;  and  under  Congregational,  in  the  theological  department  of  Talladega  College, 
Talladega,  the  last  two  designed  especially  for  colored  students.  At  the  Southern 
University  78  students  appear  to  have  prosecuted  studies  in  the  School  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  1878-’79.  At  Howard  College  the  number  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  catalogue.  In  the  school  at  Selma  50  are  marked  “theological;”  in  that  at  Tal¬ 
ladega,  14. —  (Catalogues  for  1879-’80.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Law  School  of  Southern  University,  Greensboro, 
proficiency  in  the  course  qualifying  the  student  for  admission  to  practise  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  State  university,  in  which  there  are  2  schools,  that  of 
common  and  statute  law  and  that  of  equity  jurisprudence.  The  course  in  the  State 
university  requires  15  months,  with  no  examination  for  admission ;  18  students  were 
present  in  1878-’79,  under  the  teaching  of  2  professors.  Statistics  of  the  other  school 
are  wanting,  as  is  also  information  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  law  department 
of  Howard  College,  reported  in  1876-’77. —  (College  catalogues  and  return.) 

Medical  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Southern  University,  which  has  a  medical 
faculty  of  5,  the  customary  3  years’  course  of  reading,  with  2  of  lecture  attendance; 
and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  which  reports  a  3  years’  course,  9  professors, 
and  60  students,  but  no  examination  for  admission. —  (College  catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  reports 
that  the  usual  common  school  branches  were  taught  and  that  the  inmates  were  em¬ 
ployed  according  to  their  condition,  some  in  shoemaking  and  cane  seating,  others  in 
printing,  gas  fitting,  and  plumbing,  and  others  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Statistics 
for  187^’79  are  Avanting.  In  the  session  of  1879-’80  there  were  60  on  the  roll. —  (Re¬ 
turn.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Le  Eoy  r.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Montgomery. 

[Second  teiin,  1878-1880.] 
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ARKANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Enrolled  in  iiuhlic  schools . 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Reported  as  built  during  the  year . 

Built  previously . 

Cost  of  houses  built  during  the  year  . . 
Estimated  value  of  sehool  property. .. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Number  of  pupils  in  spelling . 

Number  of  pupils  in  reading . 

Number  of  pupils  in  writing. . . . . 

Number  of  pupils  in  written  arith- 
metie. 

Number  of  pupils  in  grammar . 

Number  of  pupils  in  geography . 

Number  of  pupils  in  history . 

Number  of  pupils  in  higher  branches. . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaehing . 

Women  teaching . 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  iiay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  publie  schools . 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund . 

Permanent  school  fund . 


1877-’78. 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

DecreasOo 

216,  475 

236, 601 

20, 126 

33, 747 

53, 049 

19, 302 

80 

188 

108 

400 

520 

120 

^9, 439 

$18, 143 

$8, 704 

118,514 

151, 565 

33,  051 

21,922 

33, 920 

11,  998 

17, 252 

28,  403 

11, 151 

6,  490 

16, 672 

10, 182 

15, 063 

10, 861 

4, 202 

4,037 

6,030 

1,993  I 

. 

4,302 

2, 195 

I  2, 107 

1,352 

6,  026 

4,674 

1, 425 

936 

489 

710 

1,143 

433 

165 

315 

150 

875 

1,458 

583 

^0 

40 

S170,  335 

$261, 088 

$90, 753 

148,  393 

205, 449 

i 

57, 056 

! 

i 

$11, 200 

1 

$136, 070 

! 

$124,  870 

191,  097 

190, 186 

$911 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  George  W.  Hill  and  Hon.  James  L.  Denton,  State  superin¬ 
tendents  of  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

The  state  school  officers  are  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  chosen  biennially 
by  the  people  and  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school  fund,  the  latter 
composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  local  officers  are  county  examiners,  one  for  each  county,  appointed  by  the  county 
court  and  district  directors,  3  for  each  district,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  ^ 
years,  one  going  out  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  with  a  tax  of 
per  capita  on  male  inhabitants  over  21,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  State  revenue 
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as  may  be  set  apart  for  tbe  purpose  by  the  legislature.  Tbe  rate  of  State  taxation  is 
restricted  by  the  coustitution  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  District  taxes  may  be  levied 
by  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  each  district,  but  the  rate  must  not  exceed  5  mills 
on  the  dollar.  If  in  any  year  the  funds  are  insufficient  to  sustain  schools  for  3  months, 
the  electors  of  the  district  may  determine  by  vote  that  no  school  shall  be  taught  during 
such  year.  The  revenues  are  ai)x>ortioned  to  each  school  district  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  therein  between  6  and  21. 

In  order  to  be  paid  from  public  fuuds,  teachers  must  have  been  examined  and 
licensed  by  the  county  examiners,  who  issue  to  them  certificates  of  first,  second,  and 
third  grades,  valid  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  issued,  the  highest  or  first  grade 
being  good  for  two  years,  the  second  for  one  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  means  of  institutes ;  one  must  be  held-' 
by  the  State  suxierintendent  in  each  judicial  district  annually,  and  county  examiners 
must  hold  county  institutes  or  appoint  some  suitable  i^erson  to  hold  them.  Schools 
are  closed  on  the  days  appointed  for  examination  of  teachers  and  for  the  annual  insti¬ 
tute.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  teachers  to  attend  such  meetings  and  they  receive  their 
usual  pay  for  the  time  thus  silent.  Reports  of  educational  statistics  must  be  made 
each  year  by  school  directors  to  examiners  and  by  them  to  the  State  superintendent. 
If  directors  fail  to  make  such  reports,  the  districts  represented  by  them  forfeit  their 
share  of  the  school  money  and  directors  are  personally  liable  for  damages  that  dis¬ 
tricts  may  thus  sustain.  The  law  requires  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for 
the  two  races,  and  also  that  provision  be  made  for  the  education  of  every  youth  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  use  of  sectarian  books  in  the  x»ublic  schools  is  forbidden. — 
(School  law,  1875.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  the  State  suxierintendent’s  report  for  1878-79  is  not  to  be  issued  until  January, 
1881,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  foregoing  summary  of  statistics  x>repared  from 
figures  kindly  furnished  by  Superintendent  Denton. 

"The  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  attending  xiublic  schools,  in  the  number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year 
and  of  teachers  employed,  in  the  value  of  school  proxierty,  and  in  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  public  schools. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Officers. — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  elected  for  3  years,  2  going  out 
each  year,  and  a  superintendent  apxiointed  by  the  board. 

Statistics. — Estimated  pox>ulation  of  the  city,  21,000 ;  children  of  school  age  (6  to  21), 
7,031 ;  number  enrolled,  2,249 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,294 ;  expenditures  for 
public  schools,  $17,442.41. 

The  suxierintendeut  reports  that  the  efficiency  and  popularity  of  the  public  schools 
are  steadily  increasing.  For  1878-’79,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  with  a  decrease  in  the  expenditures. 
The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  last  enrolled  100  pupils, 
had  80  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  graduated  14  ;  all  but  one  of  the  graduates 
were  young  women.  The  suxierintendent  strongly  urges  the  introduction  of  vocal 
music  and  drawing  as  branches  of  study  in  the  public  schools. —  (Report,  1878-’79.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  makes  provision  for  the  training  of  a  limited  number  of  white  teachers  in  the 
normal  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  and  of  colored 
in  the  branch  normal  college  at  Pine  BlutF.  'Each  of  these  schools  is  obliged  to  receive 
237  beneficiaries,  appointed  in  one  case  by  county  judges  and  in  the  other  by  the 
county  court.  Such  students  are  entitled  to  4  years’  free  tuition.  The  school  for 
whites  was  oxiened  in  1872,  has  a  4  years’  course,  with  1  prexiaratory  year,  and  had 
in  1878-’79  an  attendance  of  27  in  strictly  normal  studies,  15  young  men  and  12  young 
women.  The  school  for  colored  pupils,  which  was  opened  in  1876,  having  also  a  4 
years’  course,  besides  3  preparatory  years,  had  in  1878-’79,  according  to  its  catalogue, 
72  x)upils,  of  whom  33  were  in  the  third  grade,  28  in  the  second,  and  11  in  the  first. — 
(Reports  and  returns.) 

A  normal  department  is  also  rexiorted  in  connection  with  Judson  University,  Jud- 
eonia,  and  a  normal  summer  school  at  St.  John’s  College,  Little  Rock. 

teachers’  institutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  report  for  1878-’79  by  the  State  superintendent,  no  information 
can  be  given  as  to  the  institutes  held  during  the  year. 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Two  liigli  scliools  at  Little  Rock,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  pupils,  are  the 
only  public  high  schools  in  this  State  from  which  information  has  come  for  the  year 
1878-79.  The  school  for  whites  is  reported  to  have  maintained  its  standard  and  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity.  Some  opposition  to  higher  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  has  been  manifested,  but  it  came  mainly  from  those  who  oppose  the  general 
system  of  free  schools  or  those  interested  in  private  schools.  The  course  is  arranged 
in  4  classes,  a  subjunior,  junior,  middle,  and  senior,  and  includes  the  Latin  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages,  but  not  Greek.  Since  the  organization  of  the  school  46  inixiils  have 
gjraduated,  including  14  in  1878-79,  of  whom  36  were  young  women  and  10  young  men. 
The  efforts  of  the  board  of  education  to  sustain  a  high  school  for  colored  pupils  have  not 
been  so  successful,  owing,  apj)arently,  to  a  lack  of  pux^ils  for  its  higher  classes.  Only 
the  junior  class  was  organized  during  the  year;  it  began  with  11  pupils,  but  only  6 
remained,  and  only  3  of  these  passed  the  examination  for  the  middle  class. —  (City 
report. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  summaries 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Arkansas  State  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  offers  4  years’ free  instruction 
in  its  prexiaratory  and  collegiate  departments  to  350  students  ax)i:)ointed  by  county 
judges  and  to  237  in  its  normal  department.^  The  x^rex)aratory  department  has  beenfrom 
the  first  a  necessity,  because  of  the  comparatively  low  grade  both  of  x^ublic  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  It  begins  with  2  classes,  which  include  only  elementary  English  studies, 
and  continues  through  2  others,  divided  between  English,  scientific,  and  classical  studies, 
according  to  the  higher  departments  which  the  students  are  to  enter;  the  scientific  pre¬ 
paratory  students  take  French,  German,  and  drawing  in  the  last  2  years,  with  other 
studies,  andthe  classical  add  to  these  Latin  in  the  third  class  and  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
fourth.  This  arrangement,  to  take  effect  iu  1880,  is  an  imxDrovement  on  those  of  earlier 
years,  when  English  studies  only  entered  into  the  x^reparatory  course  and  when  there 
was  no  retxuired  difference  of  x^reparation  for  the  higher  courses.  These  higher  courses 
are  classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  and  engineering,  each  of  4  years,  and  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  a.  b.,  sc.  b.,  agri.  b.,  and  c.  e.,  with  a  normal  course  of  5  years,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  lit.  b.  Partial  courses  are  also  allowed,  and  instruction  in 
music,  free  to  some  with  a  moderate  charge  to  others,  is  provided  for.'^  According  to 
the  report  for  1878-’79,  the  instructors  appear  to  have  been  15 ;  the  students  in  prepara¬ 
tory  studies,  232  ;  iu  collegiate,  148  ;  in  music,  31 ;  in  drawing,  9  ;  total,  420,  coimting 
none  twice.  The  normal  students  appear  to  be  included  in  the  prex:)aratory  and  colle¬ 
giate. 

The  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  are,  as  before  roxiorted,  Arkansas  Col¬ 
lege,  Batesville  (Presbyterian);  Cane  Hill  College,  Boonslioro  (Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian)  ;  Judson  University,  Judsonia  (Baptist) ;  and  St.  John’s  College,  Little  Rock 
(non- sectarian).  Two  others  in  the  State  bear  collegiate  titles  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  collegiate  rank.  All  have  preparatory  courses  and  at  least  3  have  x^rimary 
courses.  The  classical  collegiate  courses  are  of  4  years,  except  in  the  case  of  Arkansas 
College  and  of  the  dexiartment  for  women  at  Cane  Hill,  which  are  of  3  only.  Music 
is  taught  in  all,  drawing  and  painting  also  at  Cane  Hill,  Judson,  and  St.  John’s,  the 
last  2  having  commercial  departments. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  all  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for 
a  summary  of  them,  the  corresponding  table  in  the  rexiort  of  the  Commissioner  x)re- 
ceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  above  mentioned  universities  and  colleges  admit  young  women  to  their 
privileges  and  Cane  Hill  College,  as  noted,  has  a  sxiecial  course  for  them. 


1  There  is  also  an  honorary  scholarship  for  each  of  the  74  counties,  the  holder  of  which  is  to  be 
selected  from  the  public  schools  for  superior  merit  and  i^roficiency. 

*  A  medical  course  was  resolved  on  June  IG,  1879,  to  bo  begun  in  1879-’80  at  Little  Rock. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  Uniyersity,  St.  John’s  College,  and  Judson  University 
provide  courses  of  scientific  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  s. ;  the  course  in  the 
two  first  named  covers  4  years  and  3  in  the  last.  In  the  Industrial  University  there 
are  also  courses  in  engineering  and  agriculture,  each  of  4  years.  For  statistics,  see 
Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre¬ 
ceding.—  (Catalogues  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  only  school  for  professional  instruction  reported  from  this  State  is  the  medical 
department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  organized  for  the  year  1879-’80, 
and  having  its  seat  at  Little  Rock.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  2  full 
courses  of  lectures  in  a  “  regular”  medical  college,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  this,  and  3  years’  study  of  medicine  (inclusive  of  the  2  lecture  courses).  A  voluntary 
graded  course  of  3  years  has  also  been  established,  and  students  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  it  in  preference  to  the  other. —  (Catalogue  of  university,  1878-’79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock,  reporting  only  once  in  two  years, 
makes  for  1879  no  addition  to  the  information  given  in  the  report  for  1877  and  1878, 
when  it  was  stated  that  for  those  years  the  number  of  inmates  had  been  69,  of  whom 
42  were  boys.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  sign  language  rather  than  by  the 
system  of  articulation,  though  in  the  case  of  semi-mutes  the  endeavor  is  made  to  keep 
up  the  use  of  siieech  and  develop  it  by  practice. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  gave  instruction  to  32  pupils  during 
1878-’79  in  the  common  English  branches,  mathematics,  and  music.  Boys  are  taught 
mattress  and  broom  making  and  chair  seating,  and  girls  sewing  (by  hand  and  machine), 
knitting,  crocheting,  bead  work,  and  housework. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  announced  by  its  presi¬ 
dent,  November  20, 1879,  as  about  to  be  held  at  Helena,  December  29-31,  but  no  account 
of  its  proceedings  has  been  received. 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  James  L.  Dextox,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Little  Eock. 
[Term,  November  2,  1878,  to  November  2,  1880.] 
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CAUFOKWIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 

■  1878-79.  1 

Increase.  1 

1 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Yontli  of  school  ao-e  (5  to  17) . 

205, 475 

216,404  ! 
al44,806  i 

10, 929 
6, 209 

Number  of  these  iu  public  schools  .... 

al38, 597 

Number  between  5  and  21  enrolled  .. . 

154, 064 

156,769  ! 

2,705 

White  yonth  in  public  schools . 

137, 497 
767 

143, 892 
658 

6, 395 

Colored  children  in  public  schools - 

109 

Indian  youth  in  pnblic  schools . 

333 

256 

77 

Average  number  belonging . 

103, 006 

105, 837 

2,831 

Average  daily  attendance . 

94, 696 
67.  45 

98, 468 
66.91 

3,772 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on  youth  of 

0. 54 

school  age. 

Percentage  of  average  belonging  on 

50.13  1 

48.  90 

1  1.23 

yonth  of  school  age. 

1 

Percentage  of  daily  attendance  on 

46.08  1 

45. 50 

0.58 

youth  of  school  age. 

i 

Enrolled  in  private  schools . 

15, 310 

15, 432 

122 

Not  attending  anv  school . 

50, 674 

56, 369 

5, 695 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

1 

Number  of  school  districts . 

1,929 

1,510 

1,999 

1,631 

70 

Districts  with  suitable  accommoda- 

121 

tions  for  all  pupils. 

i 

Districts  with  sufficient  grounds . 

1, 732 

1,763 

1,845 

31 

Districts  with  well  ventilated  schools . 

1,723 

I  946 

122 

Districts  with  well  furnished  schools . . 

977 

31 

Districts  well  supplied  with  apparatus. 

i  446 

590 

144 

Districts  maintaining  schools  8  months 

1  829 

914 

85 

or  more. 

! 

Districts  maintaining  schools  less  than 

1  859 

636 

223 

8  months. 

1 

1 

Districts  employing  the  same  teacher 

1  492 

564 

72 

more  than  a  year. 

Nnmber  of  first  grade  schools . 

1,003 

972 

999 

4 

Number  of  second  grade  schools . 

1,081 

663 

109 

Number  of  third  grade  schools  _ _ 

1  619 

44 

Whole  number  of  schools . 

i  2, 578 

2, 743 

165 

New  school-houses  built . 

'  126 

122 

4 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

144. 2 

149 

4.8 

TEACHEES  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

i 

i 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

1,192 
2, 101 

1,236 

2,217 

44 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

116 

Whole  number  of  teachers  . .  . . . 

1  3, 293 

1  336 

3, 453 

160 

Number  holding  life  diplomas . 

476 

140 

Number  holding  educational  diplomas . 

417 

489 

i  72 

Number  with  first  grade  State  certifi¬ 

657 

690 

1  33 

cates. 

1 

Number  with  second  grade. . . 

j  299 

410 

i  111 

Number  with  third  grade . 

;  113 

153 

!  40 

Teachers  attending  county  institutes. 

j  1,623 

2, 426 

i  803 

Teachers  taking  educational  journals. 

i  1, 342 

1  1,656 

314 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the 

1  300 

1  408 

108 

California  State  Normal  School. 

1 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  other 

190 

188 

1 

2 

normal  schools. 

1 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

$83  95 

$82  13  1 

i . 

$1  82 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

68  24 

66  37  1 

1 

1  87 

aTho  -svholo  namber  enrolled  includes  tbe  ages  from  5  to  21;  for  1877-78  it  was  154,064,  and  for 
1878-79  it  was  156.769. 
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Statistical  summary — Continued. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

School  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture, 
f^ohool  liUraTif^s _ _ _ - 

$5, 990, 277 
242, 676 
110,417 

$6, 477, 028 
258, 045 
122, 316 

$486, 751 
15, 369 
11, 899 

School  apparatus . . . . 

Total  valuation . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund . . 

6,  343,  370 

43,  820, 661 
3, 155, 815 

$2, oil, 800 

6, 857, 389 

43, 653, 799 
3, 010, 907 

514,019 

$166, 862 
144, 908 

a  Includes  balance  on  band. 


(From  reports  cf  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  a  State  sujierintendent  of  public  instruction ;  a  State  board  of  education^ 
with  the  superintendent  as  secretary,  which  acts  as  a  State  board  of  examination 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  with  county  boards  of  education,  acting  as  county 
boards  of  examination ;  city  supdrintendents,  city  boards  of  education  and  of  exani- 
ination ;  school  district  trustees,  3  for  each  rural  school  district.  The  State  superin¬ 
tendent  is  a  general  supervisor  of  the  whole  school  system  of  the  State,  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  and  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School.  Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices  in  the  State, 
and  a  woman  was  for  four  years  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. —  (School 
law,  1880;  State  constitution,  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEJI. 

Under  the  amended  law,  the  public  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  between  6  and  21 
years  of  age,  but  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  still  to  be  the  number  annually  re¬ 
turned  as  from  5  to  17.  Only  primary  and  grammar  grades  now  receive  a  portion  of 
the  State  school  fund  and  State  school  tax ;  the  other  grades  are  to  be  sustained  by 
the  communities  which  establish  them.  To  receive  aid  from  the  State,  the  public 
schools  must  be  non-sectarian,  the  teachers  (who  must  be  over  18)  duly  licensed,  the 
text  books  chosen  by  local  boards,  and  wffiite  and  colored  children  taught,  if  possible, 
in  separate  schools.  The  number  of  school  children  is  determined  by  an  annual  cen¬ 
sus,  and  the  schools  must  be  taught  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  Instruction  in 
manners,  morals,  and  physical  exercise  is  required  by  law,  and  provision  is  made  for 
high,  evening,  technical,  and  normal  schools,  to  be  sustained  by  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  established;  also  for  a  State  university,  with  both  sexes  admitted  on 
equal  terms,  and  in  which  a  complete  freedom  from  all  X)olitical  or  sectarian  influences 
is  required.  The  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  agricultural  college  grant  is  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  supi>ort  of  at  least  one  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  The  law  also  provides  for  a  school  district  library  for  each  district  in  the  State, 
a  percentage  of  the  State  school  fund  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  books  to  be 
apisroved  by  the  State  board  of  education. —  (School  iaw  for  1880  and  State  consti¬ 
tution,  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  final  rei)ort  of  Sui)erinteudent  Carr  shows  in  a  series  of  tables^  and  diagrams 
the  advance  made  in  24  years  x>ast  in  the  number  of  children,  of  schools,  and  of  at¬ 
tendance,  and  in  the  amount  paid  for  instruction.  As  he  Says,  that  advance  has  been 
most  gratifying,  the  number  of  census  children  rising  from  26,077  to  216,404,  the 
schools  from  227  to  2,743,  the  attendance  from  13,000  to  144,806,  and  the  amount  paid 
teachers  from  $181,906  to  $2,285,732.  The  statistics  of  1878-79,  however,  comx)ared 
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•with  those  of  1877-78,  indicate  that  the  enrolment  and  daily  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  still  come  far  short  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  and  that,  ■with  some 
increase  in  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  and  in  daily  attendance,  there  was  yet  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  these  averages.  Private  and  denominational 
schools,  too,  showed  for  the  year  the  same  comparatively  slow  growth.  In  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  hoAvever,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  in  those 
having  ample  accommodations  for  all  pupils,  sufficient  grounds,  well  ventilated  and 
well  lurnished  school-houses,  and  schools  Avell  supplied  with  apparatus.  The  number 
of  districts  maintaining  schools  8  mouths  or  more  was  greater  by  85 ;  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  days  taught  in  all  the  schools  greater  by  4.8 ;  while  the  increase  of  teachers, 
160,  kept  fair  pace  with  that  of  schools,  165.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  teaching  force,  72  more  teachers  holding  educational  diplomas  from  the 
State  board,  which  diplomas  imply  successful  previous  teaching  for  at  least  5  years ; 
140  more  holding  life  diplomas,  which  imply  a  like  experience  for  at  least  10  years ; 
33  more  with  State  certificates  of  the  first  grade.  111  more  with  those  of  second  grade, 
40  more  with  those  of  third  grade,  and  108  more  who  were  graduates  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  County  institutes  were  attended  by  803  more  teachers  than  in  1878. 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Superintendent  Carr  speaks  of  the  need  of  technical  and  industrial  training  in  the 
schools ;  it  requires  no  argument,  he  says,  to  prove  that  the  housemother  is  of  all 
beings  an  industrialist  and  that  the  industrial  training  of  girls  is  the  only  thing 
•which  can  save  the  people  from  deterioration,  while  out  of  every  100  men  in  California 
some  68  are  engaged  in  industrial  occuxiations.  Several  of  the  leading  teachers  have 
already  interested  themselves  in  this  subject ;  three  school  newspapers  were  printed 
and  published  by  inipils  of  the  public  schools ;  some  schools  had  gardens  and  grounds 
cared  for  by  scholars ;  and  one  school  in  Sonoma  County  exhibited  specimens  of  needle¬ 
work.  Some  teachers  have  undertaken  to  make  the  subject  of  education  by  work 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  people.  Mr.  Carr  also  urges  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  schools  of  forestry  similar  to  those  in  Europe,  so  that  by  acquiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  natural  laws  of  forestry  the  process  of  denudation  may  be  arrested.  In 
relation  to  school  libraries  he  considers  that  teachers  should  be  required  at  the  end  of 
the  term  to  make  a  report  of  the  use  of  the  library,  that  they  should  show  pupils  how 
and  what  to  read,  then  place  the  intelligent  reading  of  profitable  books  to  the  credit 
of  i)upils,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  thus  secure  to  them  a  higher  standing  in  the 
monthly  or  term  reports.  Mr.  Carr  advocates  a  system  of  free  text  books  in  the  schools, 
yet  he  would  give  all  text  books  a  secondary  x^lace,  as  the  voice  of  the  teacher  awakens 
the  intelligence  of  the  pux)il  and  quickens  his  mental  activity  in  a  way  that  no  text  book 
does.  He  also  deems  it  advisable  to  give  permanent  situations  to  teachers  who  have 
given  satisfaction  during  one  school  year,  as  they  then  become  encouraged  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  Owing  to  the  incapacity  or  frequent 
neglect  of  local  school  officers,  one-half  of  the  school  money  is  wasted,  a  difficulty 
which  he  thinks  might  be  obviated  by  substituting  the  to  wnshiji  system  of  supervision, 
and  by  making  the  people  understand  that  a  cheap  school  is  a  poor  school.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  school  reform,  he  says,  should  be  in  the  local  school.  It  wmuld  tend  to  the 
social  imjirovement  of  rural  neighborhoods  to  make  the  school-house  and  grounds 
exponents  of  whatever  refinement,  culture,  and  public  spirit  there  may  be  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  earnestly  desires  that  instruction  in  the  metric  system  be  obligatory  in 
every  grammar  school.  With  reference  to  the  spelling  reform  he  cites  the  arguments  of 
jirominent  •suiters  jiro  and  con,  and  believes  that  x)honetic  spelling  will  jirotect  and 
preserve  our  mother  tongue. —  (State  re^iort,  1878-79.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  flourishing  school  of  this  class  in  San  Francisco  is  said  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
many  similar  classes  connected  with  private  schools  in  the  State.  A  second  free  Kin¬ 
dergarten  was  opened  in  the  city  in  October,  1879.  It  was  under  the  ausj)ices  of  Mrs. 

•  Sarah  B.  Cooper  and  her  Bible  class  of  100  young  ladies.  In  instructing  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  pupils,  also.  Miss  Reed,  the  teacher,  is  assisted  by  members  of  the  Bible  class, 
who  thus  become  proficients  in  the  system.  A  Kindergarten  was  also  established  in 
Sacramento  in  1879.  In  order  to  extend  this  method  of  instruction.  Superintendent 
Carr  suggests  that  in  the  larger  cities  the  young  ladies  graduating  from  normal  Kin¬ 
dergarten  classes  be  furnished  each  with  a  suitable  class  room,  the  necessary  appara¬ 
tus,  and  with  subprimary  classes  which  they  are  to  teach  without  salary  for  three 
months.  This  experience  would  comx)ensate  them  for  their  trouble,  while  the  value 
of  such  a  prexiaratary  course  Avould  be  inexxiensively  shown. 

For  statistics  of  Kintlergiirten  reporting  in  1879,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  education,  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers,  and  a  superintendent  of 
the  city  public  schools  are  the  usual  official  staff  in  each  city  of  the  State.  In  San 
Francisco  the  superintendent  is  allo^Yed  a  deputy. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

Xmpulation. 

1 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

j 

Los  Angeles . 

11, 183 

I 

2,981  1 

1,776 

1,161 

27 

$31,  541 

Oakland . 

33,  000 

7,950  I 

5,590 

4,  831 

124 

169,  875 

Sacramento . 

2fi,  000 

4,603  ! 

'  3, 142 

2,  365 

79 

81,  015 

San  Francisco . 

305,  000 

62, 105 

38, 129 

27,  075 

696 

876,  489 

San  Jos6 . 

18,  000 

3,385 

2,329 

1,  470 

42 

50,  258 

^^tnf'k'triTi  . . 

14,  000 

2,550  j 

1 

2, 165 

36 

37,  441 

ADDITIOXAL  PARTICULARS. 

Los  Angeles  sends  only  a  statistical  return;  this  shows,  besides  the  figures  above 
given,  10  school  buildings,  with  schools  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high. 

Oakland. — Superintendent  Campbell’s  report  for  1878-’79  indicates  a  considerable 
increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance;  he  says  that  the  plan  of  semiannual  exami¬ 
nations  and  promotions  has  met  with  great  success.  Since  1871  the  number  of  school 
rooms  in  use  has  increased  from  26  to  96. 

Sacramento  reports  a  general  advancement  in  school  work ;  German  and  French 
taught  in  the  high  school  and  German  in  the  grammar  grades,  with  progress  made  in 
both  branches;  ample  school  room  provided  for  all  pupils;  a  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  school-house  erected  in  1879;  one  evening  school,  with  2  teachers;  and  578 
pupils  attending  private  schools. —  (Report  of  superintendent  of  city  schools,  1878-’79.) 

San  Francisco  reports  an  increase  in  attendance  during  the  year ;  2  substantial  school- 
houses  erected  and  4  additional  rooms  secured  for  school  pur^ioses  by  the  building  of 
2  other  small  school-houses.  The  new  method  of  appointing  teachers  by  competitive 
examination  proves  a  complete  success,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  having  substitute 
teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  French  and  German  are  taught  in  the  primary  schools  by 
teachers  who  have  also  classes  in  the  English  branches.  The  Saturday  normal  class, 
attended  by  experienced  as  well  as  inexperienced  teachers,  gives  satisfaction.  Special 
classes  in  book-keeping  were  organized  in  1878-79,  and  much  attention  was  paid  to 
free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing.  The  day  schools,  55  in  number, 
were  divided  into  8  grades  below  the  high  schools,  and  a  revised  course  of  study 
throughout  these  grades  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  advantageous  change,  while 
the  employment  of  fewer  special  teachers  for  the  languages  saved  $11,700  in  the  cos- 
knoiDolitan  schools.  The  evening  schools,  5  in  number,  enrolled  2,083  pupils,  1,834 
boys  and  249  girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  699.  These  were  divided  into  5 
grades,  each  including  about  2  grades  of  the  day  schools,  and  were  continued  in  ses¬ 
sion  from  September  1  to  May  1,  some  classes  holding  together  still  longer.  Book¬ 
keeping  and  industrial  drawing  were  taught. —  (City  report  for  1878-79.) 

San  Jos4  reports  a  slight  decrease  in  the  youth  of  school  age  and  in  the  enrolment 
of  1878-79  but  an  increase  in  attendance  over  1877-78.  The  teachers  averaged  42 
for  the  year,  47  in  the  first  and  37  in  the  second  term.  One  of  these  was  a  special  in¬ 
structor  in  drawing.  The  private  schools  reported  642  pupils,  while  949  children  were 
not  under  instruction. —  (City  report,  1878-79.) 

Stockton  reports  9  school  buildings ;  special  teachers  of  music  and  penmanship ;  200,  • 
out  of  210,  school  days  taught ;  school  property  valued  at  $161,081 ;  and  250  pupils  in 
private  or  parochial  schools. —  (Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.^ 

This  school,  located  at  San  Jose,  reported  19  professors  and  instructors  and  548 
pupils,  113  of  them  in  the  training  school.  Instruction  is  free  to  all  xmpils.  There 

‘The  State  Normal  School  building,  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  was  burned  February  10, 
1880.  The  legislature  in  March  appropriated  $100,000  to  rebuild  it,  to  which  $50,000  were  to  be  added 
from  insurance.  This,  it  is  thought,  will  provide  a  building  equally  good  and  more  convenient.  An 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  also  made  for  a  branch  normal  schoofat  Los  Angeles.— (Pacific  School 
and  Home  Journal.) 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  following  abstracts  of  education  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
SQMces.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  such  as  State  boards  of  education  and  State 
Bu^rintendents  of  instruction ;  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  committees,  act¬ 
ing  school  visitors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  respecting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  systems,  and  normal  schools,  and 
much  of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  thie  States  and  cities.  What  con¬ 
cerns  private  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the 
Eureau  of  Education,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependence 
is  placed  on  the  annual  catalogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
special  returns,  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent 
them  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  an  item  of 
interesting  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  etfort  is  always  made  to  verify  the  statement 
before  it  is  given  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  foimulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  educar 
tion  for  each  State,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTRACTS. 

1.  Statistical  summary . (a)  School  population  and  attendance. 

(h)  School  districts  and  schools. 

(c)  Teachers  and  teachers’  pay. 

(d)  Income  and  expenditure. 

2.  State  school  system . (a)  Officers. 

(b)  Other  features  of  the  system. 

(c)  General  condition,  marking  specially  anything 

new  and  noteworthy. 

3.  City  school  systems. 

4.  Traixikg  of  teachers . (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(b)  Teachers’  institutes. 

(c)  Teachers’  departments  of  educational  journals. 

5.  Secondary  instruction . (a)  Public  high  schools. 

(b)  Other  secondary  schools. 

6.  Superior  instruction . (a)  Colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes. 

(b)  Colleges  for  women. 

7.  Scientific  and  professional  instruction _ (a)  Training  in  scientific  schools  and  agricultural 

colleges. 

(b)  Training  in  theology. 

(c)  Training  in  law. 

(d)  Training  in  medicine. 

8.  Special  instruction . (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  Ac. 

9.  Educational  conventions . (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(b)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals, 
and  superintendents. 

10.  Noteworthy  benefactions. 

11.  Obituary  record . (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendents, 

and  other  promoters  of  education  who  have 
died  during  the  year. 

12.  Chief  State  school  officers . (a)  Stateboardof  education  or  State  superintendent. 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  the  statistics  furnished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  cir¬ 
culars  of  inquiry  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statistics 
may  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

For  the  general  courtesy  with  which  his  circulars  have  been  answered,  alike  by  State  and  city  offi¬ 
cials,  by  college  presidents  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  here  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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Ai-ABAMA 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY,  a 


1877-’78.  I  1878-’79.  .  Increase,  i  Decrease. 

I  ' 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE.  ! 

White  youth  of  school  age  (7-21) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  . . 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole  enrolment . 

Average  attendance  of  whites . 

Average  attendance  of  colored  youth. 
Whole  average  attendance . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  . . 

Public  schools  for  whites . 

Public  schools  for  colored . . 

Whole  number  reported . j 

Number  of  pupils  instructed  in  spell-  ! 

ing-  I 

Number  instructed  in  reading . ! 

Number  instructed  in  writing . | 

Number  instructed  in  arithmetic . 

Number  instructed  in  geography . 

Number  instructed  in  grammar  and 
other  branches. 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days  .... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Number  of  white  male  teachers . 

Number  of  white  female  teachers . 

Number  of  colored  male  teachers . 

Number  of  colored  female  teachers  . . .. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE,  h 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . 


A 

214, 720 

214, 098 

622 

155, 525 

162,551 

7, 026 

370, 245 

376, 649 

6  404 

96, 799 

106, 950 

10, 151 

63, 914 

67, 635 

3, 721 

160, 713 

174, 585 

13, 872 

57, 466 

65, 936 

8, 470 

41, 659 

46, 438 

4,779 

99, 125 

112,  374 

13, 249 

1,741 

3, 335 

3,177 

158 

1,461 

1,494 

33 

4,796 

4,671 

125 

152, 538 

163, 984 

11,446 

111,947 

116,  870 

4,923 

74, 332 

80, 870 

6, 538 

58, 478 

65, 324 

6,846 

27, 677 

31, 176 

3, 499 

18, 357 

20, 699 

2,342 

1 

m 

84 

♦ 

3,338 

3, 179 

159 

1,462 

1,496 

34 

4,800 

4, 675 

125 

2, 176 

2,  037 

139 

1, 162 

1,142 

20 

1,102 

1,089 

1 

13 

360 

407 

!  47 

$17  44 

$18  70 

!  $1  26 

1 

$377, 188 

$387, 704 

$10, 516 

358, 697 

377, 033 

18, 336 

a  Superintendent  Box  says  that  these  statistics  are  somewhat  imperfect,  as  there  was  no  report  from 
Winston  County  for  either  year  and  estimates  only  for  Payette  and  the  colored  schools  of  Blount 
County. 

6  The  figures  for  income  and  expenditure  are  from  written  returns  of  the  State  superintendent  to 
this  Bureau. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Le  Roy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the 
years  indicated.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFJ^ERS. 

These  consist  of  State  and  county  superintendents  of  education,  township  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  schools,  and  county  boards  of  education,  which  last  are  composed 
of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  persons  associated  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  teachers  and  conducting  teachers’  institutes. —  (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Tlie  schools  arc  sustained  by  money  supplied  from  the  State  treasury ;  by  an  optional 
local  tax  for  each  county  except  Mobile  of  not  over  10  cents  on  the  $100,  half  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  for  the  x^ay  of  teachers,  the  remainder  for  incidental  expenses ;  and  by  a 
poll  tax  of  not  over  $1.50  on  each  male  21  to  45  years  of  age.  The  basis  of  appor¬ 
tionment  is  according  to  the  enumeration  of  children  between  7  and  21  years  in  each 
county.  White  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  in  separate  schools,  and  no 
money  is  to  be  used  for  denominational  or  sectarian  schools.  Teachers  must  hold  cer¬ 
tificates  from  the  county  board,  must  send  in  quarterly  reports  before  ax^i^lyirig  for 
their  pay,  must  be  members  of  the  county  institute  for  their  race,  and  must  attend  it 
once  annually.  The  school  month  is  20  days  of  not  less  than  6  hours  each.  At  the 
public  examinations,  held  at  least  once  a  year,  the  county  boards  are  required  to  give 
certificates  to  x^npils  proficient  in  the  required  studies.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for 
normal  schools  and  for  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college. — (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  are  indications  of  considerable  imxirovement  in  the  school  year  1878-79  over 
the  general  educational  condition  of  1877-  78.  The  youth  of  school  age  increased  only 
6,404,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  13,872  in  the  public  school  enrolment  and  of  13,249 
in  the  average  daily  attendance.  An  increase  of  $1.26  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of 
teachers  to  some  extent  exxilains  this  improvement,  and  so  does  the  fact  that  the  teach¬ 
ers,  under  the  new  school  law,  not  only  have  to  submit  to  an  examination,  but  also, 
having  to  attend  the  township  institutes,  have  been  brought  into  association  with  ex¬ 
perienced  instructors,  and  have  gained  in  many  cases  from  them  and  from  their  fellow 
teachers  new  and  useful  ideas  about  the  theory  and  the  art  of  teaching. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  direct  aid  fi-om  this  fund  to  individual  public  schools  has  been  withdrawn,  from 
the  conviction  that  it  can  be  more  elficiently  applied  in  the  training  of  a  better  class 
of  teachers. —  (State  rex)ort  and  xMOceedings  of  the  Peabody  fund  trustees,  1879.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  school  officials  vary  in  the  different  towns  and  cities.  Birmingham,  Huntsville, 
and  Selma  have  only  city  sux)erintendents ;  Eufaula  and  Montgomery,  city  boards  of 
education  as  well  as  superintendents  of  schools ;  Mobile,  a  combined  city  and  county 
board  of  school  commissioners  and  a  superintendent ;  Opelika,  a  suxieriutendent  and 
a  board  of  trustees. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated  ! 
population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

! 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

? 

Mobile . . 

Montgomery . 

Selma . 

47,  000 
15,  000 
8,  000 

a23,  865 
3,  004 
1,  736 

'  4, 659 

849 
921 

4,  014 
645 
638 

125 

14 

14 

$40,  607 

a  Includes  both  county  and  city  children. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Mobile  (including  both  city  and  county  schools)  rexiorts  125  schools,  84  for  white 
and  41  for  colored  children,  the  white  schools  averaging  120  days  during  the  year  and 
the  colored  72  days  ;  value  of  school  proxierty,  $81,000. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Montgomery  rexiorts  1  school  district,  14  schools  (8  of  them  for  white  and  6  for  col¬ 
ored  children),  and  the  length  of  school  in  days  averaging  160. —  (State  report.) 

Selma  reports  60  white  and  73  colored  x>Rpils  enrolled  to  each  teacher;  14  schools, 
in  charge  of  8  white  and  6  colored  teachers,  and  the  schools  averaging  240  days  during 
1878-79. —  (State  report.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

TRe  Staie  Normal  School,  Florencej  rex)orts  a  3  years’  course ;  153  students,  48  of  them 
m  the  normal  class ;  5  graduates,  4  of  them  teaching ;  and  its  pupils  prepared  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  without  further  examination. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Tho  Lincoln  State  Normal  School,  Marion,  reports  211  students  at  the  session  of  1878-79, 
of  whom  115  were  in  preparatory  and  96  in  the  normal  classes ;  98  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  1879-80,  of  whom  39  were  preparatory,  56  normal,  and  3  collegiate ;  and  Latin, 
French,  Greek,  zoology,  botany,  x)hysics,  geometry,  drawing,  and  vocal  music  taught, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  common  school  branches. —  (State  report.) 

The  State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Teachers,  Huntsville,  is  reported  to  have  been  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  with  an  average  attendance  of  51  pupils. —  (State  report.) 

The  Bust  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reports  235  normal  pupils  pursuing  its 
3  years’  course  of  study,  and  18  graduates,  all  engaged  in  teaching. — (Return.) 

The  Emerson  Institute,  Mobile,  under  the  charge  of  the  American  Missionary  Associ¬ 
ation,  reports  48  normal  and  192  other  students  attending  its  3  years’  course  and  3  of 
its  graduates  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

The  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School,  Selma,  reports  for  1873-’79 :  res¬ 
ident  instructors,  6  ;  normal  students,  30  ;  other  students,  220.  There  is  no  statement 
of  the  length  of  its  normal  or  theological  course. —  (Return.) 

Talladega  Talladega,  gives  a  4  years’  normal  course.  In  1878-79  there  were 

95  normal  and  214  other  students,  taught  by  6  non-resident  instructors  and  lecturers. 
The  7  pupils  graduating  in  that  year  are  already  engaged  in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

These  institutes,  which  were  organized  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State,  were 
generally  well  attended  and  the  exercises  reported  as  interesting.  It  is  thought  that 
in  addition  to  the  awakening  of  new  interest  among  teachers  in  the  important  work 
to  be  done  such  meetings  wiil  be  the  means  of  improving  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  in  the  schools,  with  a  gradual  approach  to  uniformity  in  text  books. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  report  gives  no  information  in  reference  to  any  high  schools  in  the  State, 
no  such  schools  being  now  authorized  by  general  law. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

These  are  the  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa  (non-sectarian);  Southern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greensboro  (Methodist  Episcopal  South) ;  Howard  College,  Marion  (Baptist); 
and  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile  (Roman  Catholic);  to  which  may  be  added  Lincoln 
University,  Marion,  heretofore  engaged  in  preparatory  and  normal  work  only,  but 
showing  for  1879-’80  a  small  collegiate  class.  All  but  the  first  have  arrangements  for 
preparatory  training. 

The  University  of  Alabama  has  academic,  professional,  and  military  departments, 
and  gives  its  academic  instruction  not  in  separate  collegiate  classes  but  in  schools, 
each  under  its  own  professor,  the  sum  of  the  studies  in  these  making  up  the  usual  4 
years’  collegiate  course.  These  academic  schools  are  9,  viz :  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
other  modern  languages,  chemistry,  geology  and  natural  history,  natural  philosophy 
and  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Elective  courses,  con¬ 
taining  the  studies  of  at  least  3  schools,  are  allowed  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  full  collegiate  course.  The  requirements  for  admission,  heretofore  including 
only  the  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  the  English  language,  with  4  books  of 
■Caesar,  in  1880  will  also  include  at  least  2  books  of  the  Anabasis,  6  books  of  the  A*lneid, 
and  6  orations  of  Cicero. 

ThQ  Southern  University  clwH  Howard  College  give  collegiate  instruction  in  sep¬ 
arate  schools,  the  studies  in  which  may  be  pursued  electively  or  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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form  a  4  years’  graded  course  leading  to  the  a.  b.  degree.  The  former  ha.5  also  a 
master’s  course  of  1  year  beyond  this,  leading  to  the  degree  of  a.  m.  ;  Howard  College 
has  one  apparently  the  same,  but  less  definite. 

Spring  Hill  College  has  the  usual  Roman  Catholic  arrangement  of  3  grammar  classes 
leading  up  to  a  4  years’  college  course. 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions  in  detail,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following; 
for  a  summary  of  those  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools  may  b©  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix 
and  in  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Music,  drawing,  and 
painting,  with  French,  appear  to  be  generally  taught,  and  in  some  cases  German  also. 
Of  7  reporting,  all  but  1  taught  the  first  four  branches  named  and  3  the  last,  5  had 
libraries  of  200  to  3,050  volumes,  4  had  some  means  of  chemical  or  philosophical  illus¬ 
tration,  2  the  beginnings  of  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  1  a  gymnasium. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  continues  its  2  year 
preparatory  course,  its  4  year  courses  in  agriculture,  literature,  science,  and  civil  en¬ 
gineering,  shorter  courses  in  surveying,  in  building,  and  in  architecture,  and  its  2  year 
commercial  course.  The  4  year  courses,  except  in  languages,  are  identical  for  two 
years;  then  the  studies  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  degree  desired.  In  the 
special  courses  for  surveying,  architecture,  and  commerce,  certificates  of  proficiency 
only  are  allowed.  A  graduate  course  entitles  to  higher  degrees  than  those  previously 
given.  There  were  279  students  reported  for  1878-’79,  of  whom  104  were  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  department. —  (Catalogue. ) 

Other  opportunities  for  scientific  study  were  given  in  the  State  university,  in  the 
Southern  University,  and  in  Howard  Coliege. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  full  statistics  of  the  agricultural  college,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix ;  for  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  other  institutions  referred  to,  see  Table  IX. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  training  under  Methodist  influences  is  given  in  a  5  years’  course  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  collegiate  courses  for  a.  b.  and  a.  m.  at  the  Southern  University, 
Greensboro,  and  that  may  form  a  part  of  these;  under  Baptist  influences,  in  like 
courses,  though  less  definite  as  to  length,  in  the  School  of  Moral  Science  and  Theology 
at  Howard  College,  Marion,  and  in  the  Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and  Theological  School, 
Selma;  and  under  Congregational,  in  the  theological  department  of  Talladega  College, 
Talladega,  the  last  two  designed  especially  for  colored  students.  At  the  Southern 
University  78  students  appear  to  have  prosecuted  studies  in  the  School  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  1878-’79.  At  Howard  College  the  number  cannot  be  determined  from 
the  catalogue.  In  the  school  at  Selma  50  are  marked  “theological;”  in  that  at  Tal¬ 
ladega,  14. —  (Catalogues  for  1879-’80.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  Law  School  of  Southern  University,  Greensboro, 
proficiency  in  the  course  qualifying  the  indent  for  admission  to  practise  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  State  university,  in  which  there  are  2  schools,  that  of 
common  and  statute  law  and  that  of  equity  jurisprudence.  The  course  in  the  State 
university  requires  15  months,  with  no  examination  for  admission ;  18  students  were 
present  in  1878-’79,  under  the  teaching-  of  2  professors.  Statistics  of  the  other  school 
are  wanting,  as  is  also  information  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  law  department 
of  Howard  College,  reported  in  1876-’77. —  (College  catalogues  and  return.) 

Medical  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Southern  University,  which  has  a  medical 
faculty  of  5,  the  customary  3  years’  course  of  reading,  with  2  of  lecture  attendance; 
and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  which  re]3orts  a  3  years’  course,  9  professors, 
and  60  students,  but  no  examination  for  admission. — (College  catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  reports 
that  the  usual  common  school  branches  were  taught  and  that  the  inmates  were  em¬ 
ployed  according  to  their  condition,  some  in  shoemaking  and  cane  seating,  others  in 
printing,  gas  fitting,  and  plumbing,  and  others  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Statistics 
for  187^’79  are  wanting.  In  the  session  of  1879-’80  there  were  60  on  the  roll. —  (Re¬ 
turn.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Le  IvOY  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  edusation,  Montgomery. 

[Second  term,  1878-1880.] 
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ARKAl^SAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 
Enrolled  in  public  schools. 


216,  475 
33, 747 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Reported  as  built  during  the  year . 

Built  x>reviously . 

Cost  of  houses  built  during  the  year  . . 
Estimated  value  of  school  property. . . 


80 
400 
$9, 439. 
118, 514 


BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

Number  of  pupils  in  spelling . 

Number  of  pupils  in  reading . . . 

Number  of  pupils  in  writing . 

Number  of  pupils  in  written  arith¬ 
metic. 

Number  of  pupils  in  grammar . 

Number  of  j)upils  in  geography . 

Number  of  pupils  in  histnrj’- . 

Number  of  pupils  in  higher  branches. . 


21,  922 
17, 252 
6, 490 
15, 063 

4,037 
4,302 
1,352 
1, 425 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching . 

Women  teaching . 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


710 

165 

875 

$50 

40 


1878-79. 

Increase. 

236, 601 
53, 049 

20, 126 
19, 302 

188 
520 
$18, 143 
151, 565 

108 
120 
$8, 704 
33,  051 

33, 920 
28, 403 
16, 672 
10, 861 

6, 030 
2, 195 
6,  026 
936 

11,998 
11, 151 
10, 182 

1,993 

4, 674 

1,143 

315 

1,458 

433 

150 

583 

Decrease. 


4, 202 


2, 107 
”489* 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  public  schools  . . 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 
Permanent  school  fund . 


$170, 335 
148, 393 


$11,200 

191, 097 


$261,088  $90,753 

205, 449  57,  056 


$136,  070 
190, 186 


j 

$124, 870 


$911 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  George  W.  Hill  and  Hon.  James  L.  Denton,  State  superin¬ 
tendents  of  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  state  school  officers  are  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  chosen  biennially 
by  the  people  and  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  common  school  fund,  the  latter 
composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  local  officers  are  county  examiners,  one  for  each  county,  appointed  by  the  county 
court  and  district  directors,  3  for  each  district,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  ^ 
years,  one  going  out  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  with  a  tax  of 
$1  per  capita  on  male  inhabitants  over  21,  and  so  much  of  the  ordinary  State  revenue- 
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as  may  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by  the  legislature.  Tbe  rate  of  State  taxation  is 
restricted  by  the  constitution  to  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  District  taxes  may  be  levied 
by  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  each  district,  but  the  rate  must  not  exceed  5  mills 
on  the  dollar.  If  in  any  year  the  funds  are  insufficient  to  sustain  schools  for  3  months, 
the  electors  of  the  district  may  determine  by  vote  that  no  school  shall  be  taught  during 
such  year.  The  revenues  are  apportioned  to  each  school  district  in  x^roportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  therein  between  6  and  21. 

In  order  to  be  paid  from  public  funds,  teachers  must  have  been  examined  and 
licensed  by  the  county  examiners,  who  issue  to  them  certificates  of  first,  second,  and 
third  grades,  valid  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  issued,  the  highest  or  first  grade 
being  good  for  two  years,  the  second  for  one  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  means  of  institutes ;  one  must  be  held 
by  the  State  sui^erintendent  in  each  judicial  district  annually,  and  county  examiners 
must  hold  county  institutes  or  appoint  some  suitable  x^erson  to  hold  them.  Schools 
are  closed  on  the  days  appointed  for  examination  of  teachers  and  for  the  annual  insti¬ 
tute.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  teachers  to  attend  such  meetings  and  they  receive  their 
usual  pay  for  the  time  thus  silent.  Reports  of  educational  statistics  must  be  made 
each  year  by  school  directors  to  examiners  and  by  them  to  the  State  superintendent. 
If  directors  "fail  to  make  such  reports,  the  districts  represented  by  them  forfeit  their 
share  of  the  school  money  and  directors  are  personally  liable  for  damages  that  dis¬ 
tricts  may  thus  sustain.  The  law  requires  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for 
the  two  races,  and  also  that  provision  be  made  for  the  education  of  every  youth  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  use  of  sectarian  books  in  the  x^ublic  schools  is  forbidden. — 
(School  law,  1875.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  the  State  superintendent’s  report  for  1878-’79  is  not  to  be  issued  until  January, 
1-881,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  foregoing  summary  of  statistics  prexiared  from 
figures  kindly  furnished  by  Superintendent  Denton. 

The  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  and  in  the  num¬ 
ber  attending  xiubiic  schools,  in  the  number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year 
and  of  teachers  employed,  in  the  value  of  school  xirox^erty,  and  in  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  x>ublic  schools. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLE  ROeX. 

Officers. — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  elected  for  3  years,  2  going  out 
each  year,  and  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board. 

Statistics. — Estimated  population  of  the  city,  21,000 ;  children  of  school  age  (6  to  21), 
7,031 ;  number  enrolled,  2,249 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,294 ;  expenditures  for 
public  schools,  $17,442.41. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  the  efficiency  and  xiopularity  of  the  public  schools 
are  steadily  increasing.  For  1878-’/ 9,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  with  a  decrease  in  the  expenditures. 
The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  last  enrolled  100  xiupils, 
had  86  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  graduated  14  ;  all  but  one  of  the  graduates 
were  young  women.  The  superintendent  strongly  urges  the  introduction  of  vocal 
music  and  drawing  as  branches  of  study  in  the  public  schools. —  (Report,  1878-’79.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  makes  provision  for  the  training  of  a  limited  number  of  white  teachers  in  the 
normal  department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  and  of  colored 
in  the  branch  normal  college  at  Pine  Bluff.  Each  of  these  schools  is  obliged  to  receive 
237  beneficiaries,  ax^pointed  in  one  case  by  county  judges  and  in  the  other  by  the 
county  court.  Such  students  are  entitled  to  4  years’  free  tuition.  The  school  for 
whites  was  opened  in  1872,  has  a  4  years’  course,  with  1  xireparatory  year,  and  had 
in  1878-’79  an  attendance  of  27  in  strictly  normal  studies,  15  young  men  and  12  young 
women.  The  school  for  colored  pupils,  which  was  opened  in  1876,  ha.ving  also  a  4 
years’  course,  besides  3  preparatory  years,  had  in  1878-’79,  according  to  its  catalogue, 
72  puxiils,  of  whom  33  were  in  the  third  grade,  28  in  the  second,  and  11  in  the  first. — 
(Rexiorts  and  returns. ) 

A  normal  department  is  also  reported  in  connection  with  Judson  University,  Jud- 
sonia,  and  a  normal  summer  school  at  St.  John’s  College,  Little  Rock. 

teachers’  institutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  report  for  1878-’79  by  the  State  superintendent,  no  information 
can  be  given  as  to  the  institutes  held  during  the  year. 


ARKANSAS. 
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PUBLIC  rilGir  SCHOOLS. 

Two  liigli  scliools  at  Little  Rock,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  pupils,  are  the 
only  public  high  schools  in  this  State  from  which  information  has  come  for  the  year 
1878-79.  The  school  for  whites  is  reported  to  have  maintained  its  standard  and  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity.  Some  opposition  to  higher  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  has  been  manifested,  but  it  came  mainly  from  those  who  oppose  the  general 
system  of  free  schools  or  those  interested  in  private  schools.  The  course  is  arranged 
in  4  classes,  a  subjunior,  junior,  middle,  and  senior,  and  includes  the  Latin  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages,  but  not  Greek.  Since  the  organization  of  the  school  46  pupils  have 
graduated,  including  14  in  1878-79,  of  whom  36  were  young  women  and  10  young  men. 
The  efforts  of  the  board  of  education  to  sustain  a  high  school  for  colored  jiupils  have  not 
been  so  successful,  owing,  apparently,  to  a  lack  of  xnipils  for  its  higher  classes.  Only 
the  junior  class  was  organized  during  the  year;  it  began  with  11  pupils,  but  only  6 
remained,  and  only  3  of  these  passed  the  examination  for  the  middle  class. —  (City 
report. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  summaries 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  ilrkansas  State  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  offers  4  years’  free  instruction 
in  its  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  to  350  students  appointed  by  county 
judges  and  to  237  in  its  normal  department.^  The  preparatory  department  has  been  from 
the  first  a  necessity,  because  of  the  comi^aratively  low  grade  both  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  It  begins  with  2  classes,  which  include  only  elementary  English  studies, 
and  continues  through  2  others,  divided  between  English,  scientifi  c,  and  classical  studies, 
according  to  the  higher  departments  which  the  students  are  to  enter ;  the  scientific  pre¬ 
paratory  students  take  French,  German,  and  drawing  in  the  last  2  years,  with  other 
studies,  andthe  classical  add  to  these  Latin  in  the  third  class  and  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
fourth.  This  arrangement,  to  take  effect  in  1880,  is  an  im^irovement  on  those  of  earlier 
years,  when  Engbsh  studies  only  entered  into  the  preparatory  course  and  when  there 
was  no  reixuired  difference  of  preparation  for  the  higher  courses.  These  higher  courses 
are  classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  and  engineering,  each  of  4  years,  and  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  a.  b.,  sc.  b.,  agri.  b.,  and  c.  e.,  with  a  normal  course  of  5  years,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  lit.  b.  Partial  courses  are  also  allowed,  and  instruction  in 
music,  free  to  some  with  a  moderate  charge  to  others,  is  iDrovided  for.^  According  to 
the  report  for  1878-’79,  the  instructors  appear  to  have  been  15 ;  the  students  in  prepara¬ 
tory  studies,  232  ;  in  collegiate,  148  ;  in  music,  31 ;  in  drawing,  9  ;  total,  420,  counting 
none  twice.  The  normal  students  appear  to  be  included  in  the  preparatory  and  colle¬ 
giate. 

The  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  are,  as  before  reported,  Arkansas  Col¬ 
lege,  Batesville  (Presbyterian);  Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro  (Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian)  ;  Judson  University,  Judsonia  (Baptist) ;  and  St.  John’s  College,  Little  Rock 
(non  sectarian).  Two  others  in  the  State  bear  collegiate  titles  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  collegiate  rank.  All  have  preparatory  courses  and  at  least  3  have  xDrimary 
courses.  The  classical  collegiate  courses  are  of  4  years,  except  in  the  case  of  Arkansas 
College  and  of  the  department  for  women  at  Cane  Hill,  which  are  of  3  only.  Music 
is  taught  in  ali,  drawing  and  painting  also  at  Cane  Hill,  Judson,  and  St.  John’s,  the 
last  2  having  commercial  departments. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  all  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for 
a  summary  of  them,  the  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre¬ 
ceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

All  the  above  mentioned  universities  and  colleges  admit  young  women  to  their 
privileges  and  Cane  Hill  College,  as  noted,  has  a  sxiecial  course  for  them. 


1  There  is  also  an  honorary  scholarshio  for  each  of  the  74  counties,  the  holder  of  which  is  to  be 
selected  from  the  public  schools  for  superior  merit  and  proficiency. 

®  A  medical  course  was  resolved  on  June  16,  1879,  to  be  begun  in  1879-80  at  Little  Eock. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  St.  John’s  College,  and  Judson  University 
provide  courses  of  scientific  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  b.  s.  ;  the  course  in  the 
two  first  named  covers  4  years  and  3  in  the  last.  In  the  Industrial  University  there 
are  also  courses  in  engineering  and  agriculture,  each  of  4  years.  For  statistics,  see 
Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre¬ 
ceding.—  (Catalogues  and  return.) 

PBOFESSIONAL. 

The  only  school  for  professional  instruction  reported  from  this  State  is  the  medical 
department  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  organized  for  the  year  1879-’80, 
and  having  its  seat  at  Little  Rock.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  2  full 
courses  of  lectures  in  a  ‘‘  regular”  medical  college,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been 
in  this,  and  3  years’  study  of  medicine  (inclusive  of  the  2  lecture  courses).  A  voluntary 
graded  course  of  3  years  has  also  been  established,  and  students  are  strongly  advised 
to  take  it  in  preference  to  the  other. —  (Catalogue  of  university,  1878-’79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  Little  Rock,  reporting  only  once  in  two  years, 
makes  for  1879  no  addition  to  the  information  given  in  the  report  for  1877  and  1878, 
when  it  was  stated  that  for  those  years  the  number  of  inmates  had  been  69,  of  whom 
42  were  boys.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  sign  language  rather  than  by  the 
system  of  articulation,  though  in  the  case  of  semi-mutes  the  endeavor  is  made  to  keep 
up  the  use  of  speech  and  develop  it  by  practice. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  gave  instruction  to  32  pupils  during 
1878-’79  in  the  common  English  branches,  mathematics,  and  music.  Boys  are  taught 
mattress  and  broom  making  and  chair  seating,  and  girls  sewing  (by  hand  and  machine), 
knitting,  crocheting,  bead  work,  and  housework. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  announced  by  its  presi¬ 
dent,  November  20, 1879,  as  about  to  be  held  at  Helena,  December  29-31,  but  no  account 
of  its  proceedings  has  been  received. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  James  L.  Denton,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Little  Bock. 

[Term,  November  2,  1878,  to  November  2,  1880.] 
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CAI.IFORWIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

1 

1 

i 

YoutR  of  school  age  (5  to  17) . 

205, 475 

216,404  1 
al44, 806 

10, 929 
6,209 

Number  of  these  iu  public  schools  .... 

ul38, 597 

Number  between  5  and  21  enrolled  .. . 

154, 064 

156, 769 

2,705 

White  youth  in  public  schools . 

Colored  children  in  iniblic  schools  .... 

137, 497 
767 

143, 892 
658 

6, 395 

109 

Indian  youth  in  public  schools . 

333 

256 

77 

Average  number  belonging . 

103, 006 
94, 696 
67.  45 

105, 837 
98, 468 
66.91 

2, 831 
3,772 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on  youth  of 

0. 54 

school  age. 

Percentage  of  average  belonging  on 

50. 13 

48. 90 

1.23 

youth  of  school  age. 

i 

Percentage  of  daily  attendance  on 

46.  08  1 

1  45. 50 

0.58 

youth  of  school  age. 

1 

i 

Enrolled  in  private  schools . 

15,310  1 

15, 432 

122 

Not  attending  any  school . 

50,674 

56, 369 

5,695 

. 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

1,929 

1,510 

1, 999 

I  70 

Districts  with  suitable  accommoda- 

1,631 

i  121 

tions  for  all  pupils. 

Districts  with  sufficient  grounds . i 

1,732 

1,763 

1,845 

31 

Districts  with  well  ventilated  schools . 

1  1,723 

946 

122 

Districts  with  well  furnished  schools . . 

977 

31 

Districts  well  supplied  with  apparatus . 

446 

590 

144 

Districts  maintaining  schools  8  months 

829 

914 

85 

or  more. 

1 

Districts  maintaining  schools  less  than 

1  859 

636 

I  223 

8  months. 

1 

1 

1 

Districts  employing  the  same  teacher 

492 

564 

1  72 

more  than  a  year. 

Number  of  first  grade  schools . . 

1,003 

972 

999 

4 

Number  of  second  grade  schools . 

1,081 

663 

109 

Number  of  third  grade  schools  _ _ 

619 

44 

Whole  number  of  schools  . . 

2,578 

126 

2,743 

122 

165 

New  school- houses  built . . . 

4 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . . . 

144.2 

149 

4.8 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools  .i* . 

1,192 
2, 101 

1,236 
2, 217 

44 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

116 

Whole  number  of  teachers  . .  . 

3, 293 
336 

3,453 

476 

160 

Number  holding  life  diplomas _ _ 

i  140 

Number  holding  educational  diplomas . 

417 

489 

1  72’ 

Number  with  first  grade  State  certifi¬ 

657 

690 

1  33 

cates. 

1 

Number  with  second  grade. . . 

299 

410 

111 

Number  with  third  grade . 

113 

153 

40 

Teachers  attending  county  institutes. 

1,623 

2,  426 

803 

Teachers  taking  educational  journals. 

1,342 

1, 656 

314 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the 

300 

408 

108 

California  State  Normal  School. 

I 

i 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  other 

190 

1  188 

i 

i  2 

normal  schools. 

i  1 

1 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  jiay  of  women . 

$83  95 
68  24 

1  $82  13  1 

66  37  1 

^  $1  82 

i  1  87 

aTho  whole  number  enrolled  includes  the  ages  from  5  to  21;  for  1877-78  it  was  154,064-,  and  for 
1878-79  it  was  156.769. 
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Statistical  summary — Continued. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

School  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture . 

P(>.h<^nl  liLTflTIPS  --  _ _ _ 

$5, 990, 277 
242, 676 
110, 417 

$6, 477, 028 
258, 045 
122, 316 

$486, 751 
15, 369 
11, 899 

School  apparatus  . . . . 

Total  valuation . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

AVhole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  fund . . . . 

6,  343, 370 

a$3, 820, 661 
3, 155, 815 

$2, oil, 800 

6, 857, 389 

a$3, 653, 799 
3, 010, 907 

514, 019 

$166, 862 
144, 908 

a  Includes  balance  on  band. 


(From  reports  cf  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICEKS. 

These  are  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  a  State  board  of  education, 
with  the  superintendent  as  secretary,  which  acts  as  a  State  board  of  examination ; 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  with  county  boards  of  education,  acting  as  county 
boards  of  examination ;  city  superintendents,  city  boards  of  education  and  of  exarn- 
ination;  school  district  trustees,  3  for  each  rural  school  district.  The  State  superin¬ 
tendent  is  a  general  supervisor  of  the  whole  school  system  of  the  State,  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university  and  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  State  Normal  School.  AVomen  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices  in  the  State, 
and  a  woman  was  for  four  years  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction. — (School 
law,  1880;  State  constitution,  1879.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Under  the  amended  law,  the  public  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  between  6  and  21 
years  of  age,  but  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  still  to  be  the  number  annually  re¬ 
turned  as  from  5  to  17.  Only  primary  and  grammar  grades  now  receive  a  portion  of 
the  State  school  fund  and  State  school  tax ;  the  other  grades  are  to  be  sustained  by 
the  communities  which  establish  them.  To  receive  aid  from  the  State,  the  public 
schools  must  be  non-sectarian,  the  teachers  (who  must  be  over  18)  duly  licensed,  the 
text  books  chosen  by  local  boards,  and  white  and  colored  children  taught,  if  loossible, 
in  separate  schools.  The  number  of  school  children  is  determined  by  an  annual  cen¬ 
sus,  and  the  schools  must  be  taught  at  least  six  months  iu  the  year.  Instruction  in 
manners,  morals,  and  physical  exercise  is  required  by  law,  and  provision  is  made  for 
high,  evening,  technical,  and  normal  schools,  to  be  sustained  by  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  established;  also  for  a  State  university,  with  both  sexes  admitted  on 
equal  terms,  and  in  which  a  complete  freedom  from  all  i)olitical  or  sectarian  influences 
is  required.  The  entire  revenue  derived  from  the  agricultural  college  grant  is  to  bn 
used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  at  least  one  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  The  law  also  provides  for  a  school  district  library  for  each  district  in  the  State, 
a  percentage  of  the  State  school  fund  to  be  used  for  this  iiurpose  and  the  books  to  bO' 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. —  (School  Jaw  for  1880  and  State  consti¬ 
tution,  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  final  report  of  Superintendent  Carr  shows  in  a  series  of  tables^  and  diagrams* 
the  advance  made  in  24  years  x>ast  in  the  number  of  children,  of  schools,  and  of  at¬ 
tendance,  and  in  the  amount  imid  for  instruction.  As  he  Says,  that  advance  has  been 
most  gratifying,  the  number  of  census  children  rising  from  26,077  to  216,404,  the 
schools  from  227  to  2,743,  the  attendance  from  13,000  to  144,806,  and  the  amount  paid 
teachers  from  $181,906  to  $2,285,732.  The  statistics  of  1878-79,  however,  comxrared 
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•witL  those  of  1877-’78,  indicate  that  the  enrolment  and  daily  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  still  come  far  short  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  and  that,  with  some 
increase  in  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  and  in  daily  attendance,  there  was  yet  a 
relative  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  these  averages.  Private  and  denominational 
schools,  too,  showed  for  the  year  the  same  comparatively  slow  growth.  In  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  however,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  in  thos& 
having  ample  accommodations  for  all  pupils,  sufficient  grounds,  well  ventilated  and; 
well  lurnished  school-houses,  and  schools  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  The  number 
of  districts  maintaining  schools  8  months  or  more  was  greater  by  85 ;  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  days  taught  in  all  the  schools  greater  by  4.8 ;  while  the  increase  of  teachers, 
160,  kept  fair  ];)ace  with  that  of  schools,  165.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  teaching  force,  72  more  teachers  holding  educational  diplomas  from  the 
State  board,  which  diplomas  imply  successful  previous  teaching  for  at  least  5  years ; 
140  more  holding  life  diplomas,  which  imj)ly  a  like  experience  for  at  least  10  years ; 
33  more  with  State  certificates  of  the  first  grade.  111  more  with  those  of  second  grade, 
40  more  with  those  of  third  grade,  and  108  more  who  were  graduates  of  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  County  institutes  were  attended  by  803  more  teachers  than  in  1878. 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Superintendent  Carr  speaks  of  the  need  of  technical  and  industrial  training  in  the 
schools ;  it  requires  no  argument,  he  says,  to  lu’ove  that  the  housemother  is  of  all 
beings  an  industrialist  and  that  the  industrial  training  of  girls  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  save  the  people  from  deterioration,  while  out  of  every  100  men  in  California 
some  68  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupations.  Several  of  the  leading  teachers  have 
already  interested  themselves  in  this  subject ;  three  school  newspapers  were  printed 
and  jmblished  by  pupils  of  the  public  schools  ;  some  schools  had  gardens  and  grounds 
cared  for  by  scholars ;  and  one  school  in  Sonoma  County  exhibited  specimens  of  needle¬ 
work.  Some  teachers  have  undertaken  to  make  the  subject  of  education  by  work 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  people.  Mr.  Carr  also  urges  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  schools  of  forestry  similar  to  those  in  Europe,  so  that  by  acquiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  natural  laws  of  forestry  the  process  of  denudation  may  be  arrested.  In 
relation  to  school  libraries  he  considers  that  teachers  should  be  required  at  the  end  of 
the  term  to  make  a  report  of  the  use  of  the  library,  that  they  should  show  pupils  how 
and  what  to  read,  then  place  the  intelligent  reading  of  profitable  books  to  the  credit 
of  puiiils,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  thus  secure  to  them  a  higher  standing  in  the 
monthly  or  term  reports.  Mr.  Carr  advocates  a  system  of  free  text  books  in  the  schools, 
yet  he  would  give  all  text  books  a  secondary  place,  as  the  voice  of  the  teacher  awakens 
the  intelligence  of  the  pupil  and  quickens  his  mental  activity  in  a  way  that  no  text  book 
does.  He  also  deems  it  advisable  to  give  permanent  situations  to  teachers  who  have 
given  satisfaction  during  one  school  year,  as  they  then  become  encouraged  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  Owing  to  the  incapacity  or  frequent 
neglect  of  local  school  officers,  one-half  of  the  school  money  is  wasted,  a  difficulty 
which  he  thinks  might  be  obviated  by  substituting  the  township  system  of  supervision, 
and  by  making  the  people  understand  that  a  cheap  school  is  a  poor  school.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  school  reform,  he  says,  should  be  in  the  local  school.  It  would  tend  to  the 
social  improvement  of  rural  neighborhoods  to  make  the  school-house  and  grounds 
exponents  of  whatever  refinement,  culture,  and  public  spirit  there  may  be  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  earnestly  desires  that  instruction  in  the  metric  system  be  obligatory  in 
every  grammar  school.  With  reference  to  the  spelling  reform  he  cites  the  arguments  of 
prominent  writers  pro  and  con,  and  believes  that  phonetic  spelling  will  protect  and 
preserve  our  mother  tongue. —  (State  report,  1878-79.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  flourishing  school  of  this  class  in  San  Francisco  is  said  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
many  similar  classes  connected  with  private  schools  in  the  State.  A  second  free  Kin¬ 
dergarten  was  opened  in  the  city  in  October,  1879.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  and  her  Bible  class  of  100  young  ladies.  In  instructing  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  pupils,  also.  Miss  Reed,  the  teacher,  is  assisted  by  members  of  the  Bible  class, 
who  thus  become  proficients  in  the  system.  A  Kindergarten  was  also  established  in 
Sacramento  in  1879.  In  order  to  extend  this  method  of  instruction.  Superintendent 
Carr  suggests  that  in  the  larger  cities  the  young  ladies  graduating  from  normal  Kin¬ 
dergarten  classes  be  furnished  each  with  a  suitable  class  room,  the  necessary  appara¬ 
tus,  and  with  subprimary  classes  which  they  are  to  teach  without  salary  for  three 
months.  This  exj)erience  would  compensate  them  for  their  trouble,  while  the  value 
of  such  a  preparatory  course  would  be  inexpensively  shown. 

For  statistics  of  Kindergarten  reporting  in  1879,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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CITY  SCPIOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  l)oard  of  education,  a  board  of  examiners  for  teachers,  and  a  superintendent  of 
tbe  city  public  schools  are  the  usual  official  staif  in  each  city  of  the  State.  In  San 
Francisco  the  superintendent  is  allowed  a  deputy. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 

1  in  public 
schools. 

/Average 
daily  at- . 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Los  Angeles . 

11, 183 

2,  981 

1,776 

1, 161 

27 

-  $31,  541 

Oakland . 

33,  000 

7,  950 

5,  590 

4,  831 

124 

169,  875 

Sacramento . 

20,  000 

4,  603 

3, 142 

2,  365 

79 

81,  015 

San  Francisco . 

305,  000 

02, 105 

38, 129 

27,  075 

696 

876,  489 

San  Jose . 

18,  000 

3,  385 

2,329 

1,  470 

42 

50,  258 

..  .  _ _ 

14,  000 

2,550 

2, 165 

36 

37,  441 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Los  Angeles  sends  only  a  statistical  return;  this  shows,  besides  the  figures  above 
given,  10  school  buildings,  with  schools  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high. 

Oakland. —  Superintendent  Campbell’s  report  for  1878-’79  indicates  a  considerable 
increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance;  he  says  that  the  plan  of  semiannual  exami¬ 
nations  and  promotions  has  met  with  great  success.  Since  1871  the  number  of  school 
rooms  in  use  has  increased  from  26  to  96. 

Sacramento  reports  a  general  advancement  in  school  work ;  German  and  French 
taught  in  the  high  school  and  German  in  the  grammar  grades,  with  progress  made  in 
both  branches;  ample  school  room  provided  for  all  pupils;  a  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  school-house  erected  in  1879;  one  evening  school,  with  2  teachers;  and  578 
pupils  attending  private  schools. —  (Report  of  superintendent  of  city  schools,  1878-’79.) 

San  Francisco  reports  an  increase  in  attendance  during  the  year ;  2  substantial  school- 
houses  erected  and  4  additional  rooms  secured  for  school  purposes  by  the  building  of 
2  other  small  school-houses.  The  new  method  of  appointing  teachers  by  competitive 
examination  proves  a  complete  success,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  having  substitute 
teachers  to  fill  vacancies.  French  and  German  are  taught  in  the  primary  schools  by 
teachers  who  have  also  classes  in  the  English  branches.  The  Saturday  normal  class, 
attended  by  experienced  as  well  as  inexperienced  teachers,  gives  satisfaction.  Special 
classes  in  book-keeping  were  organized  in  1878-’79,  and  much  attention  was  paid  to 
free  hand,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing.  The  day  schools,  55  in  number, 
were  divided  into  8  grades  below  the  high  schools,  and  a  revised  course  of  study 
throughout  these  grades  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  advantageous  change,  while 
the  employment  of  fewer  special  teachers  for  the  languages  saved  $11,700  in  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  schools.  The  evening  schools,  5  in  number,  enrolled  2,083  pupils,  1,834 
boys  and  249  girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  699.  These  were  divided  into  5 
grades,  each  including  about  2  grades  of  the  day  schools,  and  were  continued  in  ses¬ 
sion  from  September  1  to  May  1,  some  classes  holding  together  still  longer.  Book¬ 
keeping  and  industrial  drawing  were  taught. —  (City  report  for  1878-79.) 

San  Jos6  reports  a  slight  decrease  in  the  youth  of  school  age  and  in  the  enrolment 
of  1878-’79  but  an  increase  in  attendance  over  1877-78.  The  teachers  averaged  42 
for  the  year,  47  in  the  first  and  37  in  the  second  term.  One  of  these  was  a  special  in¬ 
structor  in  drawing.  The  private  schools  reported  642  pupils,  while  949  children  were 
not  under  instruction. —  (City  report,  1878-’79.) 

Stockton  reports  9  school  buildings ;  special  teachers  of  music  and  penmanship ;  200, 
out  of  210,  school  days  taught;  school  property  valued  at  $161,081 ;  and  250  pupils  in 
private  or  parochial  schools. —  (Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL.’^ 

This  school,  located  at  San  Jos6,  reported  19  professors  and  instructors  and  548 
pupils,  113  of  them  in  the  training  school.  Instruction  is  free  to  all  pupils.  There 

iThe  State  Normal  School  building,  erected  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  was  burned  February  10, 
1880,  The  legislature  in  March  appropriated  $100,000  to  rebiiild  it,  to  which  $50,000  were  to  be  added 
from  insurance.  This,  it  is  thought,  will  provide  a  building  equally  good  and  more  convenient.  An 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  also  made  for  a  branch  normal  school  at  Los  Angeles.— (Pacific  School 
and  Home  Journal.) 
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have  been  550  teachers  graduated  since  1861,  and  a  larger  i)roportioii  than  usual  are 
said  to  be  in  the  practice  of  their  profession. —  (State  report,  1878-79.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa  Eosa,  and  Hesperian  College,  Woodland, 
normal  classes  were,  formed  and  normal  instruction  given  in  the  year  1879.  Super¬ 
intendent  Carr  expresses  the  opinion  that  Avith  the  increase  of  population  there 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  normal  instruction.  This  demand  should  bo  met  by 
establishing  normal  institutes  at  different  points  in  the  State  and  by  having  the 
high  school  course  carried  through  another  year,  which  should  bo  devoted  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  didactics.  This  plan  rvas  adoiited  in  the  girls’  high  school  at  San  Francisco, 
and  three  classes  of  v/ell  trained  teachers  have  been  graduated.  The  normal  class 
numbered  93  j)ux3ils  in  October,  1879;  and  Superinten.deut  Mann  said  that  a  complete 
normal  school  could  be  immediately  organized  with  three  hundred  pupils. —  (State 
and  city  reports  for  1879  and  Pacific  School  aud  Homo  Journal,  June,  1879.) 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 

The  school  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  for  the  training  of  primary  teach¬ 
ers,  Avhich  was  moved  from  Oakland  to  Berkeley  in  the  summer  of  1879,  graduated  5 
pupils  in  Oakland,  October,  187^9,  of  whom  4  are  teaching.  Miss  Marwedel’s  intention 
was  to  establish  an  advanced  normal  class  in  Berkeley  for  persons  desiring  to  learn 
the  whole  of  Frobel’s  system.  In  Miss  Feed’s  Kindergarten,  in  San  Francisco,  there 
were  2  scholars  taking  a  normal  course. —  (State  report,  1878-’79,  Pacific  School  and 
Home  Journal,  and  The  New  Education.) 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

There  were  34  institutes  reported  in  1879,  with  an  attendance  of  2,426  teachers,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,988.22.  This  was  a  decrease  over  the  previous  year  of  2  in  the  number  of 
these  meetings,  but  an  increase  of  803  in  teachers  attending  and  of  $268.47  in  expendi¬ 
ture. —  (State  report,  1878-79.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  published  monthly  in  San  Francisco,  con¬ 
tinued  in  1879  its  interesting  discussions  of  educational  topics  and  contained  many 
articles  of  value  to  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  report  shows  an  enrolment  in  1879  of  4,871  pupils  in  the  high  school 
grades,  but  the  number  of  such  schools  is  not  given.  In  Oakland,  where  the  plan  of 
semiannual  examinations  was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  the  high  school,  there  were 
30  pupils  graduated  in  June  and  22  in  December.  In  Sacramento  a  thoroughly  graded 
and  well  organized  high  school,  with  principal  and  3  assistants,  was  reported.  In  San 
Francisco  the  two  high  schools  have  excellent  courses^  aud  full  classes,  the  one  for 
boys  graduating  31  i)upils  and  that  for  girls  186.  A  normal  class  in  this  last  school 
also  sent  out  36  young  ladies  from  a  course  one  year  beyond  the  regular  one.  The 
high  school  at  Stockton  is  said  to  take  high  rank  among  those  of  similar  grade  in  the 
State.  It  graduated  14  pupils  in  June,  1879. —  (State  report,  1878-79,  Pacific  School 
and  Home  Journal,  June  and  July,  1879,  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  dejiartments  of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and 
IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  preceding.  Besides  the  separate  business  colleges,  8  of  the  colleges  in  Table  IX 
have  either  commercial  departments  or  arrangements  for  instruction  preparatory  to  a 
commercial  life. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  California  had  in  1879  a  college  of  letters  for  its  classical  depart¬ 
ment,  5  colleges  in  the  scientific  department,  a  college  of  law,  colleges  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  the  fullest  collegiate  studies  in  the  college  of  letters,  lower  require¬ 
ments  in  the  literary  course,  regular  and  special  courses  in  each  college  for  students 
desiring  a  thorough  and  systematic  education  or  seeking  proficiency  in  one  or  two  lines 

>  The  course  preparatory  to  collegiate  or  university  study  in  the  boys’  high  school  is  of  unusual  ful¬ 
ness  and  thoroughness,  equalling  the  curricula  of  some  inkitutions  that  claim  collegiate  rank. 
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of  study,  and  special  studies  for  the  ‘^students  at  large,”  who,  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  faculty,  arrange  their  own  plan  of  study.  Industrial  drawing  is 
taught  through  three  years  of  the  college  course,  and  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
as  well  as  in  French,  "German,  and  Spanish,  is  also  given.  The  State  appropriations 
for  the  university  are  devoted  to  the  6  colleges  of  the  classical  and  scientific  depart¬ 
ments;  -the  college  of  medicine  is  self  supporting,  that  of  law  has  a  separate  endow¬ 
ment,  and  that  of  pharmacy  is  affiliated  with  the  university  but  still  retains  its  own 
organization. —  (University  Register,  1878-’79.) 

Of  the  12  other  colleges  in  the  State  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  5  are  under  Roman 
Catholic  influence,  2  Christian,  1  each  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  non-sectarian.  All  have  collegiate  courses,  sev¬ 
eral  give  a  bnsiness  education  in  their  commercial  departments,  and  1  has  a  normal 
course,  while  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  in  addition  to  the  regular  scientific  depart¬ 
ment,  has  a  3  years’  Latin-scientific  course. 

For  names,  location,  and  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Ox)portunity  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  found  in  7  of  the  colleges  men¬ 
tioned  above,  as  well  as  iu  other  institutions  designed  for  this  sex  alone.  ^ 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Reference  should  be  made  to  Table  IX  for  the 
number  of  female  students  in  the  colleges  for  both  sexes. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  law  requiring  the  maintenance  of  5  distinct  colleges  of  science  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  is  fully  carried  out,  every  opx)ortunity  being  given  to  the  students 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course  to  pursue  thoroughly  scientific  branches. 
In  1878-79  there  were  122  students  studying  either  agriculture,  chemistry,  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  mechanics,  or  mining. 

Scientific  courses  are  also  found  in  the  majority  of  the  other  collegiate  institutions 
of  the  State,  although  in  some  cases  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  clas¬ 
sical  and  scientific  courses. —  (University  Register  and  college  catalogues.) 

The  School  of  Civile  Mining,  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  San  Francisco,  under  the 
charge  of  A.  Van  der  Naillen,  with  4  professors  in  the  different  departments,  reports 
,a  liberal  patronage,  seven  years  of  excellent  work,  many  graduates  of  both  sexes  who 
liave  done  great  credit  to  the  school,  and  an  evening  class  for  such  as  cannot  attend 
in  the  day. —  (Letter  from  special  correspondent.) 

The  Mercantile  Librarg  lectures,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  1877,  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued  for  want  of  a  suitable  hall.  These  lectures  afforded  an  excellent  means  of  in¬ 
struction  to  the  laboring  classes  and  their  cessation  is  to  be  regretted. — (Letter.) 

The  San  Francisco  Academy^  of  Sciences  has  discontinued  its  annual  reports  on  account 
of  lack  of  funds,  but  x)rivato  information  indicates  the  continuance  of  the  regular  semi¬ 
monthly  lectures  and  debates  and  that  a  fair  amount  of  general  interest  attaches  to 
these  meetings.  The  membership  of  the  society  is  said  to  be  about  like  that  in  eastern 
cities  of  like  size,  and  the  work  done  by  the  academy  is  of  substantial  value  to  the 
Pacific  coast. —  (Letter.) 

For  statistics,  as  far  as  reported,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix  following. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  in  a  2  years’  course  is  offered,  under  Christian  influences,  in 
the  biblical  department  of  Pierce  Christian  College,  College  City,  which  requires  an 
examination  for  admission  to  all  its  departments,  and  under  Baptist  influences  in 
the  College  of  California,  ^  Vacaville ;  in  a  3  years’  course,  under  3  resident  and  3  non¬ 
resident  instructors,  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland  (Congregational), 
and  under  4  resident  instructors  in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (Presby¬ 
terian),  which  last  requires  a  thorough  examination  for  admission. —  (Catalogues  and 
returns.) 

Legal  studies  were  pursued  by  103  students  in  1878-’79  in  the  Hastings  College  of  Law 
connected  with  the  University  of  California.  The  course  extends  over  3  years,  with 

1  Of  one  of  those  institutions  State  Superintendent  Carr,  in  his  report  for  1878  and  1879,  says :  “  Mills 
Seminary,  at  Brooklyn,  Alameda  County,  under  a  modest  title,  ranks  with  the  best  modern  colleges 
fertile  higher  education  of  women.  Like  Vassar  and  Smith  Colleges,  it  unites  the  features  of  home 
and  school  life,  and,  with  increasing  means,  offers  enlarged  facilities  for  hmh  scholarship  and  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  practical  duties  as  well  as  refined  pursuits  of  womanhood.” 

2  Although  the  catalogues  of  1877-’78  and  ]878-’79  give  the  full  studies  for  a  two  years'  theological 
course  iu  this  college,  the  catalogue  of  1879-’80  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  department. 
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an  examination  for  admission  to  each  class.  No  student  is  allowed  to  receive  a  diploma 
unless  he  has  been  in  regular  attendance  on  the  studies  of  the  senior  class  and  has  passed 
the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. —  (University  Register,  1878-’79.) 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  There  is  no  examination  for  admission  as  yet,  but  36  months  of  actual  study  are 
required  of  the  students  before  graduation  and  not  simply  the  3  courses  of  lectures 
given  in  some  medical  colleges. —  (Return.)  The  Medical  College  of  the  Pacitic  re- 
quires-an  examination  for  admission  and  attendance  upon  3  courses  of  lectures  be¬ 
fore  graduation. —  (Catalogue,  1878-79.) 

In  the  California  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  retains  its  own  organization  although 
affiliated  with  the  university,  there  were  C8  students  in  1879.  There  is  no  examina¬ 
tion  for  admission.  In  order  to  receive  a  dijiloma,  students  are  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  medical  botany,  4  years’  practical  experience,  and  to  have  attended  2 
lecture  courses  of  5  months  each. —  (Return  and  University  Register  for  1878-’79.) 

For  statistics  of  professional  instruction,  as  far  as  reported,  see  Tables  XI,  XII,  and 
XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  siunmaries  of  these  statistics,  see  corresponding  tablea 
in  the  rej)ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMD  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Berkeley,  reports  105  deaf-mutes  and  28  blind  on  its  rolls  in  October,  1879.  Two  build¬ 
ings  or  homes  have  been  completed  and  occupied  since  1877 ;  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  educational  results  of  the  last  two  years  are  reported 
satisfactory. —  (Thirteenth  report  of  the  institution.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  secure  trustworthy  statistics  respecting  the  Chinese,  Census 
Marshal  Swift  says  that  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco  there  were  2,221  Chinese 
under  17  years  of  age  in  1879  and  622  between  5  and  17  attending  school.  In  1878 
about  3,000  Chinese  went  to  the  Sunday  schools,  which  are  substantially  educational 
institutions,  and  were  there  taught  the  elementary  branches  in  connection  wuth  moral 
and  Christian  teaching.  The  4  evening  mission  schools  under  Presbyterian  auspices 
had  an  average  attendance  of  190  x>Hpils  under  charge  of  14  teachers ;  2  day  schools 
were  said  to  average  50  children ;  the  5  evening  and  day  schools  of  the  Methodist 
mission  reported  149  Chinese,  those  belonging  to  the  Congregatioualist  body  250 
pupils,  and  a  Home  for  Chinese  Women  had  a  day  school  averaging  15  in  attendance. — 
(Letters  from  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cooper.) 

INDUSTIIIAL  TRAINING. 

The  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Industrial  School  reports  456  inmates  in  July, 
1879,  the  boys  employed  in  workshoiis  four  hours  each  day,  the  girls  occupied  with 
sewing  and  other  duties,  and  both  sexes  receiving  four  and  a  quarter  hours’  schooling 
during  the  day. —  (Report,  1878-79.) 

TRAINING  IN  ART. 

The  San  Francisco  School  of  Design,  which  was  organized  in  1873  under  the  auspices 
of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  reports  an  average  attendance  of  69  pupils  dur¬ 
ing  1879.  It  continues  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  and  painting,  and  pupils 
desiring  to  study  in  this  school  must  be  14  years  of  age.  'Pupils  pay  tuition  fees,  and 
any  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  art  association. —  (Return.) 

TRAINING  FOR  SEAJMANSIIIP. 

As  stated  in  the  report  for  1878  the  training  school  for  boys  on  the  schoolship  James¬ 
town  ceased  for  want  of  appropriation,  and  on  March  1,  1879,  the  schoolship  was 
turned  over  to  the  naval  authorities. — (Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal,  Aiiril,  1879.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  met  at  Oakland,  January  2-4,  1879,  nearly  300 
teachers  being  present,  many  of  them  the  ablest  educators  of  the  State.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  was  subdivided  into  superintendence,  grammar,  and  primary  sections,  and  in 
these  divisions,  as  well  as  in  the  general  meeting,  many  interesting  addresses  were 
given.  President  John  Swett  read  papers  on  “The  profession  of  teaching,”  ‘‘Moral 
training,”  and  “Drawing.”  Dr.  E.  S.  Carr  gave  a  r6sum^  of  the  “Educational  progress 
of  the  State  for  the  past  year.”  Prof.  E.  R.  Sill,  of  the  State  university,  stated  what 
the  schools  needed,  viz,  the  best  teachers,  less  machinery,  and  more  wisdom,  school 
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offices  filled  by  appointment,  the  best  text  books,  and  the  pupils  taugbt  to  read  tbe 
best  authors.  "iMiss  Irene  Hardy  spoke  of  the  bad  results  attending  the  reading  of  the 
sensational  literature  of  the  day,  and  proposed  means  to  remedy  the  evil.  Other  topics 
treated  were  ‘kirithmetic,”  by  Professor  William  Welcker,  of  the  State  University; 
“Examinations  of  teachers  in  the  light  of  recent  exposures,”  by  Charles  H.  Shinn; 
“  Morals,”  by  Professor  Martin  Kellogg ;  and  “  Ungraded  schools,”  by  Suijerintendent 
A.  L.  Mann.  The  meeting,  which  was  too  short  to  finish  all  the  business  brought  be¬ 
fore  it,  then  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  after  Christmas. —  (Educational  Weekly 
and  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.) 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Feed.  M.  CAiiPBELL,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Oakland 
[Term,  1880-1884  ] 
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COI.ORA1DO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


Increase.  |  Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  attend  anee . 

Percentage  of  enrolment  to  whole  num¬ 
ber. 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to 
whole  number. 

SCHOOL  DISTKICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts . 

Public  school-houses . 

Sittings  provided . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Valuation  of  public  school  property. . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.... 

Whole  number  employed . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditures  for  them . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  arising  from  land  sold . 

Amount  paid  in . 

Interest  on  available  fund . 


26,  471 

29,738 

3,267 

16, 641 

14, 111 

2,530 

9, 699 

10, 899 

1,200 

63 

48 

15 

36 

33 

3 

372 

249 

12, 824 

91 

89 

2 

^474, 771 

§496, 891 

§22, 120 

226 

255 

29 

341 

338 

3 

567 

593 

26 

§49  90 

§57  27 

§7  37 

43  95 

52  88 

5  93 

§281, 674 

§222, 1.35 

§59, 539 

243, 850 

229, 402 

14, 448 

§40, 000 

12, 541 

5, 600 

(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  for  1878  and  return  from  same  for  1879.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  • 


OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years, 
and  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  attorney  general,  have  the  oversight  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
The  same  officers,  with  the  governor,  are  also  a  State  board  of  land  commissioners, 
in  whose  hands  is  the  management  of  the  school  lands. 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  is  elected  by  the  people  for  2 
years.  District  boards  of  education,  also  elected  by  the  people,  comprise  6  or  3  mem¬ 
bers,  according  to  the  population,  and  hold  office  in  the  former  case  3  years,  in  the 
latter  1.  Committees  of  3  members,  with  the  county  superintendent  as  president,  to 
attend  to  union  high  school  districts,  are  also  provided  for.  Women  may  vote  in  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  and  hold  district  school  offices. 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  provides  for  common  and  high  schools  and  a  State  university.  They  are 
supported  from  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund  and  the  proceeds  of  State,  county, 
and  district  taxation.  State  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  therein,  but  only  such  counties  as  have  made  a  re¬ 
port  of  school  statistics  to  the  State  superintendent  are  entitled  to  receive  their  share. 
Districts  may  vote  to  raise  special  funds ;  also  funds  for  school-house  purposes,  which 
must  be  kept  separate  from  others.  No  district  can  receive  its  share  of  general  or 
county  funds  unless  it  has  maintained  a  school  60  days  during  the  year  preceding. 
District  boards  are  not  allowed  to  emi^loy  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
not  received  license  to  teach  from  the  proper  county  or  State  authority.  Certifi¬ 
cates  issued  by  county  superintendents  are  of  3  grades  and  are  valid,  the  first  for  2 
years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  for  6  months.  State  diplomas  are  given 
by  the  State  board,  on  examination,  to  teachers  of  eminent  professional  experience 
and  ability  who  have  taught  2  years  in  the  State.  They  are  of  two  grades  (the  high¬ 
est  being  considered  proof  of  the  holder’s  fitness  to  teach  in  the  high  schools)  and 
are  valid  during  the  life  of  the  holder  unless  revoked.  There  is  an  allowance  of 
^100  annually  to  each  judicial  district  in  aid  of  teachers’  institutes  whenever  such 
are  desired  by  25  or  more  teachers  therein,  and  boards  of  directors  are  authorized,  if 
they  deem  it  advisable,  to  close  the  schools  during  the  session  of  the  institutes,  the 
pay  of  teachers  attending  them  to  continue  the  same  as  though  the  schools  were  not 
closed.  The  law  forbids  any  distinction  or  classification  of  pupils  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  the  teaching  of  any  sectarian  tenets,  the  requirement  of  any  religious  test 
or  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers  or  pupils  in  any  public  educational  institution 
of  the  State,  and  also  the  demand  that  either  teacher  or  pupil  shall  be  required  to 
attend  or  participate  in  any  religious  service  whatever. —  (State  school  law,  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  the  absence  of  any  printed  report  for  1879,  nothing  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  beyond  what  is  shown  by  the 
statistical  summary.  There  was  an  increase  of  3,267  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school 
ago  and  a  decrease  of  2,530  in  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  which  brings 
down  the  percentage  of  enrolment  from  63  to  48,  a  decrease  of  15  for  the  year. 
Through  the  increase  of  school  population  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  was  slightly  less  than  in  1878,  although  the  actual  number  in  average  at¬ 
tendance  was  1,200  greater. 

Notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  school  pur¬ 
poses  there  were  26  more  teachers  employed,  and  the  average  pay  was  increased  by 
|7.37  a  month  for  men  and  $5.93  for  women. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

DENVER. 

Officers. — The  management  of  public  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  aboard  of  education 
of  6  members,  elected  by  the  x3eople  for  3  yeais,  2  to  be  changed  each  year.  A  city 
superintendent  of  schools  is  chosen  by  the  board  annually. 

Statistics. —  Estimated  pox)ulation,  30,000;  youth  of  school  age,  3,900;  number  en¬ 
rolled  in  public  schools  during  1878-’79,  2,700 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,790  ;  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  employed,  47;  sittings  for  study,  2,100;  expenditures  for  public 
schools,  $73,331;  days  the  schools  were  taught,  185;  valuation  of  school  sites,  build¬ 
ings,  furniture,  &c.,  $232,000;  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
400. —  (Return.) 

Additional  particwZars.-^ The  report  shows  a  steady  progress  in  public  school  affairs. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  x)opulation,  each  year  adds  to  the  number  of  school 
buildings  required,  and  2  were  completed  during  1878-’79.  The  enrolment  of  pupils 
was  considerably  increased  over  that  of  .the  previous  year,  while  the  outlay  for  their 
instruction  was  only  a  few  dollars  more.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  high,  each  course  covering  four  years.  There  were  132  xnix)i]s  enrolled  in 
the  high  school,  of  whom  57  were  boys  and  75  girls.  A  normal  training  class  is  in 
connection  with  it,  which  pupils  belonging  to  the  two  higher  classes  are  xDermitted  to 
join  on  the  request  of  their  jiarents  and  with  the  approval  of  the  principal.  This  nor¬ 
mal  work  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  three  studies  which  each  pupil  is  required  to 
take.  There  is  also  a  public  school  library  in  connection  with  this  school  numbering 
943  volumes,  an  increase  of  50  during  the  year.  The  German  language  and  vocal 
music  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools,  German  being  optional 
to  pupils  who  have  reached  the  third  grade.  About  five  hundred  were  studying  it  in 
1878-’79,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  high  school. —  (City  report,  1878-’79,  and  return.) 

OTHER  CITIES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Educational  News  Gleaner,  writing  from  Leadville  under 
date  of  December  27,  1879,  says :  “  The  growth  of  schools  in  this  city  is  wonderful. 


COLORADO. 
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One  year  ago  the  total  euumeration  iu  the  district  was  less  than  100,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  single  school  was  less  than  60.  Now  the  enumeration  is  over  1,200  and 
the  enrolment  in  the  schools  over  COO.  There  are  9  schools  in  operation  now  and 
every  day  the  necessity  for  more  school  room  is  apparent.  The  city  owns  hut  one  build¬ 
ing  and  rents  the  other  rooms,  paying  about  $250  a  month  rent.  There  will  be  a  cen¬ 
tral  school  building  erected  next  spring,  with  accommodations  for  about  1,000  pupils, 
which,  with  the  4  primary  schools  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  city,  will  probably 
be  sufficient  for  the  next  year.  The  salaries  paid  teachers  range  from  $65  to  $125  a 
month,  which  is  very  low,  considering  the  price  of  living  here.  The  studies  pursued 
embrace  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  city  schools  of  the  primary,  intermediate, 
and  grammar  grades,  with  large  classes  commencing  the  high  school  course.  The 
pupils  represent  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  the  East,  and  the  work  of  classifying, 
grading,  and  arranging  is  much  complicated  thereby.  The  degree  of  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  educational  matters  here  is  unusual  in  a  mining  city,  especially  one  so  young 
as  this.  The  people  have  shown  a  very  liberal  spirit  in  providing  means  for  carrying 
on  the  schools  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  With  the  opening  of  spring  will  come 
an  influx  of  people  bringing  their  families,  that  will  materially  increase  the  school 
population,  and  make  the  necessity  of  more  school  room  apparent.” 

Golden  is  another  mining  city  that  is  steadily  rising  in  population  and  importance, 
as  is  shown  by  the  tables  of  a  school  report  which  present  the  statistics  for  successive 
years,  and  indicate  that,  if  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  standard  for  admission  to  the 
city  table  of  this  Bureau,  it  probably  will  do  so  in  the  near  future,  its  school  popula¬ 
tion  having  risen  from  395  in  1877  to  551  in  1879  ;  its  enrolment,  from  322  to  426  :  its 
average  attendance,  from  202  to  264.  Its  schools,  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  are 
regularly  graded  through  a  10  years’  course,  and  its  arrangements  for  instruction  and 
discipline  appear  to  be  excellent. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  COURSES. 

Courses  of  study  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  provided  by  the  State  university 
and  Colorado  College,  that  of  the  former  covering  2  years,  that  of  the  latter  3. 
These,  with  the  normal  training  class  already  mentioned  as  in  connection  with  the 
Denver  City  schools,  are  all  the  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  reported  for 
1879. 

teachers’  institutes. 

As  already  stated,  the  law  provides  for  the  holding  of  a  teachers’  institute  in  each 
judicial  district  of  the  State,  whenever  it  is  asked  for  by  25  teachers  therein.  No 
report  is  at  hand  of  the  institutes  held  during  1878-79. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  public  high  school  or  deiiartment  in  connection  with  the  graded  schools 
of  every  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  Stajte,  but  no  detailed  information  for  the 
year  1878-’79  is  at  hand  respecting  any  except  the  schools  at  Denver  and  at  Golden. 
The  school  at  Denver  offers  3  courses,  each  of  4  years :  a  general  course,  an  English- 
classical,  and  a  classical ;  the  second  includes  Latin,  the  last,  both  Latin  and  Greek. 
French  is  optional  during  the  last  2  years  in  all  three.  An  ample  chemical  laboratory 
and  a  well  selected  reference  library,  the  latter  valued  at  $1,000,  are  among  the  aids  to 
instruction.  The  high  school  course  at  Golden  covers  3  years  and  does  not  include  the 
study  of  any  language  except  English. —  (City  rejDorts,  1879.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  xirivate  academic  schools,  and  prexiaratory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
them  in  the  rexiort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNI\TERSITy  OF  COLORADO,  BOULDER. 

The  University  of  Colorado  was  opened  at  Boulder  in  1877,  having  previously  re¬ 
ceived  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  from  the  territorial  legislature  and  a  like  sum  from 
the  city  of  Boulder,  which  was  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  It  also  received 
from  the  State  the  72  sections  of  laud  set  apart  by  Congress  for  a  State  university. 
Its  departments  are  collegiate,  normal,  and  preparatory,  the  former  xiroviding  classi¬ 
cal  and  scientific  courses.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  and  with  the 
same  privileges.  Instructors,  4 :  students  in  first  collegiate  class,  10 :  preparatory, 
54. —  (Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 
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COLORADO  COLLEGE,  COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

This  college,  founded  in  1874,  is  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  older  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country.  The  3  general  courses  of  study  now  established  are  an  English 
and  normal,  a  preparatory  classical,  and  a  collegiate.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
for  special  studies  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  language,  literature,  history,  and  sci¬ 
ence.  The  college  has  been  made  a  station  for  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  and 
students  from  the  higher  classes  have  practice  in  the  study  of  meteorology  and  in  the 
use  of  the  instruments  of  the  Signal  Service.  The  college,  though  Congregational  in 
origin,  is  non-sectarian,  and  offers  its  privileges  equally  to  both  sexes. —  (Circular, 
1878-^79.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  rex)ort  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  finished  its  initial  or  prej^aratory  term 
November  28,  1879.  In  February,  1880,  the  first  collegiate  class  is  expected  to"  enter 
on  the  course  marked  out,  which  is  a  scientific  one  covering  4  years  and  giving 
special  attention  to  those  branches  that  pertain  to  agriculture  and  the  arts.  Prac¬ 
tical  training  will  be  given  in  the  work  of  the  shop  and  farm,  at  least  two  hours 
of  labor  each  day  being  required.  As  the  college  is  supiiorted  by  the  State,  its  tuition 
is  free  to  all  within  certain  limitations  of  age  and  advancement. —  (Circular  of  college.) 

The  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden  City,  is  also  supported  by  the  State,  and  offers 
free  instruction  in  a  2  years’  course  of  study,  embracing  chemistry,  blowpipe  analysis, 
mineralogy,  assaying,  drawing,  civil  and  mining  engineering,  physics,  metallurgy, 
geology,  and  surveying.  A  vacation  course  was  projected  for  1879,  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  professors  of  chemistry  and  geology,  and  to  embrace  a  visit  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  works  in  the  State  for  examination  of  their  character  and  processes. — 
(Circular  and  return. ) 

The  scientific  course  of  the  University  of  Colorado  covers  4  years  and  embraces  chem¬ 
istry,  geology,  metallurgy,  and  mining  engineering,  besides  other  branches  usually 
included  in  a  scientific  course. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Since  the  suspension  of  Matthews  Hall,  a  theological  school  of  the  Protestant  Ejiis- 
copal  Church  formerly  taught  at  Golden,  no  institution  for  professional  instruction 
reports  from  this  State. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute  and  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  State  and  offers  instruction  free  of  charge  to  all  deaf  or  blind  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State  between  4  and  21.  The  course  of  study  covers  7  years  and  em¬ 
braces  the  common  English  branches  as  well  as  United  States  historj'  and  drawing, 
articulation,  and  lip  reading.  Boys  are  also  taught  the  business  of  printing;  girls, 
dressmaking  and  j)lain  sewing.  The  instructors  in  1879  were  2,  1  of  them  a  semi¬ 
mute  ;  the  pupils,  28,  of  whom  17  were  females.  A  library  of  about  70  volumes, 
increased  by  25  in  the  past  year,  was  reported;  valuation  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
appliances,  "$15,000;  State  appropriation  for  the  year,  $7,000  for  suj)port  and  $5,000  for 
In. i filing. —  (Circular  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  programme  of  the  State  Teachers’  xissociation  for  1879  announced  that  its  fifth 
annual  session  would  be  held  at  Denver,  December  30  and  31  of  that  year,  but  no 
more  information  has  been  received.  Among  the  addresses  and  papers  promised, 
besides  that  of  the  i)resident.  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  were  the  following:  ‘‘Order  in  the 
school  room,”  “Studies  in  ungraded  schools,”  “Study  and  the  teacher,”  “School  and 
State,”  “Cramming  grammar,”  “Education  versus  labor,”  “Women  as  educators,” 
and  “How  far  should  the  State  educate?” — (New-England  Journal  of  Education, 
December  25,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver. 

[Second  term,  1870-1831. 1 
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CONNECTICUT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-’78. 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-16)  enumerated. 

138,  407 

138,  428 

21 

100, 288 
91,413 
4, 779 
119.  .S28 

99, 662 
91,860 

626 

Scholars  registered  in  summer _ _ _ 

447 

Number  registered  over  school  age  . . . 

4,609  ! 

1  170 

Different  scholars  in  public  schools. .. 

119, 382 

1  446 

Pupils  in  other  than  public  schools. .. 

11,109 

11,215 

106 

1 

Pupils  in  schools  of  all  kinds . 

130, 937 

130, 597 
14, 112 

. i 

1  840 

Children  of  school  age  in  no  school. .. 

13,  474 

638 

1 . 

Average  in  public  schools  in  winter.. 

77, 218 

75, 678 

i  1, 540 

!  225 

Average  in  public  schools  in  summer. 

69, 832 

69. 607 

Ratio  of  public  school  registration  to 

86,  56 

86.24  ! 

1  0.32 

enumeration. 

1 

Ratio,  including  schools  of  all  kinds.. 

94.  60 

94. 34 

0.26 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State . 

167 

167 

Number  of  school  districts . 

1,500 

1,647 

1,498 
1, 638 

2 

Number  of  public  schools . 

9 

Departments  in  public  schools . 

2, 564 

2,571 

7 

Schools  with  two  departments  _ _ 

117 

129 

12 

Schools  with  more  than  two . 

169 

171 

2 

Whole  n  amber  of  graded  schools . i 

286 

300 

14 

Departments  in  graded  schools . 

1,  212 

1, 231 

19 

School-houses  built  during  the  year  . . 

30 

16 

14 

School-houses  in  good  condition . 

School-houses  in  fair  condition . 

896 

555 

909 

555 

13  { 

School-houses  in  j)oor  condition . 

213 

192 

21 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

178.  47 

i 

1 

178.  60 

.13 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  winter  public  schools.... 

a2,711 

52, 741 

30 

Teachers  in  summer  public  schools. .. 

c2, 678 

62, 721 

43 

Teachers  continued  in  the  same  school. 

1,947 

2,063 

116 

Teachers  who  never  taught  before .... 

470 

484  1 

14 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

$61  03 
36  50 

$57  19 

$3  84 
1  23 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES.  i 

35  27 

j 

i 

i 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

$1, 509, 159 
1,  506,  477 

$1,390, 973 
1,375, 880 

! 

$118, 186 
130, 597 

Whole  expenditure  for  xiublic  schools. 

1 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND. 

! 

Amount  of  State  school  fund . ^ 

i 

$2,000,000 

1 

$2, 020, 000 

$20,000  1 

fi  Men,  7.72;  women,  ],959.  cMen,  349;  women,  2,329. 

i)Men,  773;  women,  1,968.  d  Men,  377;  women,  2,344. 


(Fror.i  reports  of  Hon.  Bir<lsoy  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  State  hoard  of  education, 
for  the  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
orncERS. 

A  State  board  of  education,  a  secretary  of  the  board  (appointed  by  it  for  executive 
duty),  an  assistant  secretary,  and  a  general  agent  are  the  State  school  officers.  For 
towns  there  are  boards  of  school  visitors  elected  by  the  people  and  numbering  3,  6,  or 
9  members,  as  the  town  electors  may  determine ;  but  in  towns  which  have  abolished 
their  district  system  the  place  of  such  visitors  is  supplied  by  a  school  committee  of  6, 
9,  or  12  members.  District  school  officers  comprise  a  school  committee  of  not  more 
than  3  persons  elected  by  the  people,  except  where  the  district  organization  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  former  school  society,  in  which  case  there  is  a  board  of  education  of  6 
or  9  members. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  law  provides  that  all  children  8  to  14  who  are  competent  in  body  and  mind 
must  attend  some  public  or  private  day  school  at  least  3  months  in  each  year,  of 
which  6  weeks  must  be  consecutive,  or  else  be  instructed  at  home  for  an  equal  length 
of  time  in  common  school  branches.  No  child  within  this  age  may  be  employed  in 
any  business,  unless  he  has  been  taught  for  at  least  sixty  days  during  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  on  employers  who  violate  the  law.  If  tem¬ 
porarily  discharged  from  vtork,  the  child  must  be  sent  to  school  during  the  time  of  such 
discharge.  School  visitors  in  every  town  are  required  to  examine  once  every  year 
into  the  situation  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  re¬ 
port  all  violations  of  the  law  to  one  of  the  grand  jurors  of  the  town.  It  is  also  the 
special  duty  of  the  agent  of  the  State  board  to  see  that  this  law  is  obeyed. 

The  schools  are  supported  by  local  taxation,  by  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fund  (with  the  addition  of  $1.50  for  each  child  4  to  16  years  old),  by  the  income  of  the 
town  deposit  fund,  and  by  that  of  any  other  town  fund  established  or  a^ipropriated  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  To  receive  their  proportion  of  public  money,  districts 
must  have  a  school-house  and  outbuildings  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors  and  the 
committee  must  have  made  a  report  to  the  school  visitors  of  school  statistics,  includ¬ 
ing  the  name  of  every  person  in  the  district  4  to  16  years  old,  the  place,  year,  and 
month  of  such  person’s  last  attendance  at  school,  together  with  the  names  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  guardians,  or  employers.  The  schools  must  also  have  been  taught  at  least  30 
weeks  in  districts  with  24  or  more  children  of  school  age,  and  at  least  24  weeks  when 
the  number  of  such  children  is  less  than  24.  Any  town  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  support  of  its  schools  forfeits  to  the  State  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
which  it  was  required  to  raise  for  this  purpose.  Teachers  cannot  legally  be  employed 
unless  they  have  been  examined  by  the  board  of  school  visitors  and  received  certifi¬ 
cates  ;  at  the  close  of  the  term,  they  must  also  make  the  required  report  of  school 
statistics  or  forfeit  their  i^ay. —  (School  laws,  1875-1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  showing  for  1878-’79  is  not  on  the  whole  as  favorable  as  that  of  the  precedmg 
year.  There  were  a  few  more  children  to  be  taught,  but  not  so  many  enrolled,  while 
there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  average  attendance,  with  a  larger  number  of 
children  not  in  school.  Though  there  was  improvement  in  the  school-houses,  better 
grading  in  the  schools,  and  more  experienced  teachers,  the  wages  of  the  latter  were 
considerably  reduced,  and  the  expenditures  for  schools  fell  off  $130,597. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  needs  of  neglected  children  received  even  more  attention  from  school  officials  in 
1879  than  in  the  previous  year.  A  larger  number  of  homes  were  visited  by  the  agent, 
who  by  personal  appeals  to  parents  and  guardians  caused  the  attendance  of  nearly 
300  children.  The  law  is  well  enforced  by  the  school  visitors  in  some  places.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Windom,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns  of  the  State,  the  board  of 
visitors  appointed  one  of  its  members  to  enforce  the  law  in  1878  and  1879.  He  visited 
the  factories  a  few  days  before  the  commencement  of  each  term  of  school  and  had  the 
children  between  8  and  14  who  had  not  attended  school  during  the  preceding  9  months 
discharged.  The  result  was  that  only  3  children  8  to  14  years  old  were  found  in  the 
town  in  1879  who  had  not  attended  school  the  imevious  year,  and  2  of  these  had  been 
detained  for  satisfactory  reasons.  The  parent  of  the  other,  who  obstinately  refused 
to  send  his  child  to  school,  was  prosecuted  according  to  law. 

While  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  this  law,  local  authorities  are  not  usually  vigi¬ 
lant  to  see  that  it  is  enforced  and  people  often  hesitate  to  report  parents  who  vio¬ 
late  it.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  what  children  were  neglected 
and  to  what  extent.  But  this  is  now  made  easier  by  a  law  which  went  into  effect 
in  January,  1879,  requiring  persons  who  make  the  enumeration  of  school  popula¬ 
tion  to  note  the  age  of  each  child  and  the  time  and  place  of  his  last  attendance  at 
school. —  (State  report,  1879.) 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  hoards  of  school  visitors  of  6  to  9  members,  boards  of  education  of  9  to  12 
members,  and  city  superintendents. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

j  Estimated 

1  population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Exp  endi- 
tuie. 

Bridgeport . 

25,  000 

6,  362 

4,840 

3, 416 

80 

$53, 166 

Danbury . 

10,  000 

2,  545 

2, 192 

1,  516 

42 

24, 104 

Green  w’icb . 

8,  000 

1,  901 

1,  535 

799 

27 

15,  447 

Hartford . 

50,  000 

9,525 

7,701 

4,  709 

142 

148,  351 

Meriden . 

15,  000 

3,  830 

3,  252' 

1,  692 

46 

46,  243 

Middletown . 

11, 143 

2,  558 

2,  023 

1,302 

46 

34, 486 

New  Britain . . 

11,  000 

3, 118 

2,  342 

1,  549 

39 

26,  271 

New  Haven  . 

60,  000 

13,  783 

11,  508 

7,  998 

219 

174, 142 

New  London . 

11,  000 

2,  037 

1,  936 

1,404 

41 

25,  066 

Norwalk . 

15,  000 

3, 141 

2,  575 

1,  584 

48 

30,  556 

Norwich.'. . 

16,  653 

4,  982 

4,  028 

2,  735 

91 

62,  625 

Stamford . 

11,  000 

2,  627 

1,  605 

1,008 

32 

19,  926 

Waterbury  . . 

16,  039 

4,  111 

3,  255 

2,  304 

55 

47,  789 

o  All  the  above  figures,  except  tbe  estimated  population,  are  from  a  table  in  tbe  State  report  for  1879. 
Those  for  Middleto  wn,  New  Haven,  and  Norwich  embrace  all  the  districts  of  the  town. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Bridgeport  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  for 
several  years  past,  and  this  has  made  additional  accommodations  for  pupils  necessary. 
The  enrolment  was  slightly  less  in  1879  than  in  1878,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  5.  Cases  of  tardiness  were  diminished  more  than  one-half  during  the  year. 
Nineteen  children  were  arrested  for  truancy  and  about  150  returned  to  school.  No 
special  truant  officer  was  employed  in  1879,  the  duties  of  such  official  being  performed 
by  the  regular  school  officers;  consequently  the  number  of  arrests  for  truancy  and  of 
cases  returned  to  school  was  two-thirds  less  than  in  1878.  In  private  schools  there  were 
said  to  be  250  pupils  and  1,379  children  in  no  school.  An  evening  school  for  men  was 
opened,  but  the  number  attending  was  so  small  that  it  was  only  taught  27  evenings. 
A  free  evening  drawing  school  was  well  attended.  Drawing  was  taught  in  the  day 
schools  with  satisfactory  results.  A  teacher’s  training  school  is  soon  to  be  opened  for 
graduates  of  the  high  School.  The  latter  had  an  enrolment  of  84  for  the  year  and  an 
average  membership  of  66. —  (Report  of  city  board  of  education,  1879.) 

The  Hartford  schools  report  a  year  of  successful  work,  with  hardly  the  usual  number 
of  changes  in  the  list  of  teachers,  only  one  or  tv/o  in  that  of  text  books,  and  no 
additions  to  the  public  school  buildings.  All  the  districts  except  one,  however,  were 
well  provided  with  accommodations  for  xmpils.  The  system  embraces  district,  high, 
and  evening  schools.  The  district  school  course,  including  iirimary,  intermediate,  and 
grammar  departments,  occupies  10  years.  There  was  an  attendance  of  519  pupils  in 
the  4  regular  classes  of  the  high  school,  besides  6  graduate  students.  The  evening 
schools  were  continued  as  usual  during  1879,  and  their  desirability  had  become  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  than  ever.  Vocal  music  and  drawing  now  belong  to 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  no  longer  regarded  as  ex¬ 
perimental  studies,  but  as  an  invaluable  part  of  the  course,  the  only  regret  being  that 
they  were  not  sooner  incorx)orated  into  it.  The  German  language  is  taught  in  6  grades 
of  the  district  schools.  There  were  465  truants  reported  bj’'  the  truant  officers  in  1879 
against  476  in  1878  and  496  in  1877 ;  while  the  returns  of  census  officers  showed  1,400 
pupils  in  private  schools,  with  850  children  not  in  school. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

New  Britain,  through  its  school  visitor,  reports  a  general  reduction  made  in  the 
wages  of  teachers,  in  response  to  a  pressing  demand  from  the  community,  although' 
competent  teachers  had  never  been  paid  as  liberally  as  persons  of  the  same  ability  and 
experience  in  other  professions.  One  consequence  of  this  was  a  loss  of  2  teachers 
of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and  the  visitor,  in  protesting  against  such  false  economy, 
evidently  thinks  that  those  who  remained  showed  less  energy  and  interest  in  their 
work.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  children  were  reported  here  in  x^rivate  schools  and 
495  in  no  school. —  (State  rexiort.) 

Neio  Haven,  besides  her  regularly  graded  schools,  maintains  several  ungraded  ones, 
which  are  held  to  be  an  indisxiensable  axipendage  to  the  graded  system.  They  x^ro- 
vide  for  a  class  of  children  who  are  necessarily  to  some  extent  irregular  in  their  at¬ 
tendance.  Unreasonably  disobedient  and  insubordinate  pupils,  who  hinder  the  good 
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order  and  discipline  of  graded  schools,  are  separated  from  them  and  placed  here,  where 
they  can  he  controlled  and  tanght  without  disturbing  others.  Truants,  also,  are 
placed  in  these  schools  for  special  discipline.  The  graded  schools,  relieved  of  these 
three  classes,  move  on  with  greater  ease,  while  teachers  andpux)ils  perform  their  duties 
with  a  pleasure  and  profit  that  would  he  impossible  in  the  presence  of  the  disturbers 
of  good  order.  Three  of  these  ungraded  schools  appear  now  in  the  report,  2  of  them 
for  hoys  only,  the  other  for  both  sexes  and  for  a  younger  class  of  children.  In  the  2 
former,  the  reformatory  influence  of  the  kind  yet  firm  government  maintained  is  said 
to  he  very  great,  while  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  honor  and  self  respect  seems  to 
have  worked  in  some  rough  pupils  a  radical  change  of  character.  As  a  rule,  such 
scholars  are  returned  to  the  graded  schools  after  suitable  probation  and  evidence  of 
satisfactory  improvement.  In  the  third  school,  for  younger  children,  besides  thorough 
teaching  in  other  branches,  there  is  instruction  in  sewing  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  boys  are  reported  to  be  often  quite  as  skilful  in  this  as  the  girls.  The  secretary  of 
the  school  board  is  its  agent  for  securing  the  attendance  at  school  of  both  truants  and 
neglected  children.  In  this  he  is  aided  by  an  officer  detailed  from  the  city  police  force 
for  this  especial  duty.  The  secretary  visits  the  parents  or  guardians  of  truants  or 
ehildren  not  sent  to  school,  and  endeavors  to  enlist  their  cooperation  in  getting  their 
wards  under  instruction.  In  most  cases  such  efforts  are  successful,  but  if  they  prove 
insufficient  the  aid  of  the  police  officer  or  of  a  court  is  sought. —  (State  report.) 

At  Norwich  progTess  in  reading  is  reported  by  the  superintendent,  of  the  central 
district  to  have  been  much  advanced  by  the  introduction  of  Leigh’s  pronouncing  typo 
in  the  lower  classes.  Pupils  using  it  were  found  to  discover  more  quickly  the  sounds 
and  powers  of  letters  and  to  learn  more  readily  to  pronounce  new  words  without  the 
teacheP^  aid.  In  one  of  the  rooms  in  which  this  type  was  used,  not  only  was  the  work 
of  the  year  well  done,  but  nearly  a  full  term’s  work  upon  the  next  year  of  the  course. 
In  another  room  an  unusual  number  of  pupils  was  promoted  to  the  next  class  in  ad¬ 
vance,  largely  through  the  improvement  in  their  reading. —  (Report  in  State  report.) 

In  Waterhury  the  acting  visitor  notes  the  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  common 
practice  of  employing  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  lowest 
grades,  where  naturally  are  the  children  that  most  need  skilled  assistance.  To  remedy 
this  he  proposes  that  there  be  such  a  modification  of  the  existing  plan  of  rating 
teachers’  salaries  by  the  grade  of  their  schools  as  will  enable  the  school  board  to  re¬ 
tain  in  the  lower  grades  teachers  that  have  become  exceptionally  useful  there — a  thing 
which  he  thinks  can  be  effected  by  rating  their  rank  and  pay  not  according  to  the 
grade  in  which  they  teach,  but  according  to  their  capacities,  experience,  and  success 
in  any  grade.  Then  the  high  skill  of  the  best  teachers  can  often  be  well  used  in  aid¬ 
ing  young  pupils,  who  now  too  frequently  have  no  specially  skilled  help. —  (State 
rei)ort.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  skilful  organization,  government, 
and  instruction  of  classes  in  the  State  school  system.  No  one,  therefore,  is  admitted 
who  does  not  declare  an  intention  to  teach,  and  no  one  is  graduated  who  is  found  to  be 
wanting  in  fitness  and  spirit  for  the  work.  Candidates  must  pass  an  examination  in 
elementary  studies  to  be  accepted  as  pupils  in  the  school.  They  are  then  carried 
through  a  course  which  includes  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  train¬ 
ing,  with  dra^ving,  English  literature,  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  vocal  music, 
vocal  gymnastics,  and  calisthenics.  Latin  and  French  may  be  taken  as  optional 
studies,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  English  course.  Instructors,  10  in  1878-’79; 
pupils,  including  graduates  (12  in  January,  1879,  and  24  in  June  of  the  same  year), 
132.— (Catalogue  of  1878-’79.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

A  training  class  for  teachers  in  the  city  schools  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
city  system  in  New  Haven.  The  Hartford  High  School  serves  also  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  skilled  teachers  for  that  city,  and  probably  high  schools  elsewhere  are  utilized 
for  the  same  end. 

teachers’  institutes. 

Secretary  Northrop,  of  the  State  board  of  education,  says  in  his  report  for  1878-’79 
that  among  other  work  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  was  the  holding  of 
7  largely  attended  institutes,  one  at  Brookfield,  numbering  101;  one  at  Noank,  101; 
one  at  Portland,  183;  one  at  Plainfield,  208;  one  at  Ansonia,  174;  one  at  South  Cov¬ 
entry,  116.  Of  the  7th  at  Waterhury  no  count  was  made,  but  the  large  hall  was  filled 
at  all  the  sessions.  Other  local  institutes  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  of 
which  also  there  was  no  enumeration.  In  these  institutes  methods  of  instruction  were 
discussed  and  illustrated  and  much  interest  appears  to  have  been  manifested. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Out  of  the  300  graded  schools  in  1878-79  there  were  171  with  more  than  two  deiiart- 
ments ;  hut  the  report  of  the  State  hoard  and  of  its  secretary  does  not  give  the  num¬ 
ber  of  high  schools  and  departments  connected  with  these  graded  schools,  nor  any 
other  facts  pertaining  to  the  high  schools  in  detail  except  what  appear  in  extracts 
from  the  reports  of  school  visitors.  Secretary  Northrop  presents  and  answers  at  length 
the  principal  arguments  advanced  hy  the  opponents  of  high  schools,  and  says  that  the 
recent  attacks  on  these  schools,  occasioned  hy  the  late  financial  depression,  have 
awakened  new  interest  in  them  and  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  aims  and 
results. 

The  extracts  given  from  reports  of  school  visitors  show  the  high  schools  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Waterbury  to  be  in  excellent  condition  and  doing  a 
work  which  is  thoroughly  apiireciated  by  the  people.  The  Bridgeport  school, 
although  primarily  intended  as  a  prexiaration  for  business  and  not  for  college,  gradu¬ 
ated  a  class  of  young  men  in  1879  every  one  of  whom  passed  an  examination  for 
admission  to  Yale.  The  school  at  New  Haven  graduated  the  largest  class  but  one 
that  it  ever  sent  out.  That  at  Hartford  had  in  it  483  students,  besides  10  graduates. 
Mr.  Brocklesby,  acting  school  A’-isitor  at  Hartford,  rexiresents  this  high  school  as  exer¬ 
cising  a  healthy  influence  on  all  the  lower  schools,  making  the  scholars  look  forward 
to  it  as  a  goal  to  be  attained  and  inducing  the  teachers  to  do  all  in  their  xiower  to 
enable  them  to  reach  it. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  prexiaratory  departments 
of  colleges  reporting,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  x^receding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Yale  College,  New  Haven  (non-sectarian),  has  arranged  its  instruction  in  4  distinct 
departments,  aTz,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosoxihy  and  the  fine  arts.  Under 
the  last  named  are  included  the  courses  for  graduate  instruction,  the  undergraduate 
academical  dexiartment,  the  undergraduate  section  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
and  the  school  of  the  fine  arts.  To  master  the  graduate  course,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  requires  usually  2  years,  and  more  than  this  where  the  course 
of  undergraduate  study  has  been  less  than  4  years.  This  degree  is  never  given  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  those  whose  studies  have  been  pursued  elsewhere.  In  the  undergraduate 
academical  department  the  course  is  x^rescribed  for  the  first  2  years;  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  a  number  of  oxitional  studies  are  presented,  one  of  which  must  be  taken. 
The  school  of  the  fine  arts  has  for  its  end  the  cultivation  and  promotion,  through  prac¬ 
tice  and  criticism,  of  the  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  both  in 
their  artistic  and  aesthetic  aims.  The  endeavor  is  to  provide  thorough  technical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculxeture,  and  architecture,  and  to  furnish  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  branches  of  learning  relating  to  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  art. 
The  college  catalogue  for  1879-’80  showed  59  x)i*ofessors  and  assistant  professors,  and 
41  tutors,  lecturers,  and  other  officers,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,003  in  all  dexoart- 
ments,  deducting  25  names  inserted  twice.  Of  the  whole  1,028  there  were  581  in  the 
undergraduate  academical  dexiartment,  175  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  39  in  the 
school  of  fine  arts,  and  39  in  graduate  courses,  making  834  in  the  department  of  x^hi- 
losoj)hy  and  the  arts.  The  remaining  194  were  professional  students. 

Triniiy  College,  Hartford  (Protestant  Episcopal),  in  addition  to  the  regular  classical 
course,  provides  certain  special  courses,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science.  Nine  such  special  courses  are  given  in  the  catalogue  for  1879- 80.  Various 
X»rizes  are  offered  as  a  means  of  inciting  to  especially  earnest  study  in  different  lines. 
The  college  now  occupies  its  new  building,  a  fine  structure  not  yet  fully  comxileted. 
The  catalogue  for  1879-’80  showed  14  xjrofessors  and  instructors,  with  99  students  in 
the  regular  course  and  7  in  special  courses. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown  (Methodist  Episcopal),  presents  to  its  undergrad¬ 
uates  the  choice  of  3  regular  courses  of  study,  each  of  4  years,  viz,  the  classical,  the 
Latin-scientific,  and  the  scientific.  In  each  of  the  above  the  studies  of  the  first  year  are 
required,  and  in  the  scientific  course  those  of  the  second  year  also.  In  the  last  3  years 
of  the  classical  and  Latin- scientific  courses  and  in  the  last  2  of  the  scientific,  only  a  part 
of  the  studies  are  required,  the  student  being  allowed  to  choose  from  a  wide  range  of 
electives.  There  are  special  courses  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  any  of 
the  above,  and  there  is  also  provision  for  graduate  study.  Young  women  as  well  as 
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men  are  admitted.  Professors  and  instructors,  15;  special  students,  8;  regular  under¬ 
graduates,  151 ;  graduate  students,  5.  Four  of  the  regular  undergraduates  and  2  of 
the  special  students  were  young  women. —  (Catalogue,  1879-’80.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  begun  in  1847,  received  in  1863  the 
national  grant  for  the  promotion  of  scientihc  education  and  thus  became  the  Con¬ 
necticut  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  instruction  is  intended 
for  graduates  of  this  or  other  colleges,  for  other  persons  qualified  for  advanced  or 
special  study,  and  for  undergraduates  who  desire  a  training  chiefly  mathematical  and 
scientific  (but  in  part  linguistic  and  literary)  for  higher  scientific  studies  or  for  other 
occupations  to  which  such  training  is  suited.  The  graduate  courses  lead  to  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  civil  engineer,  and  dynamic  engineer.  The  under¬ 
graduate  courses  comprise  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  engineering,  agricult¬ 
ure,  natural  history,  biology  (preparatory  to  medical  study),  and  studies  prejiaratory 
to  mining  and  metallurgy.  These  courses  cover  3  years,  the  first  being  the  same  for 
all. —  (Catalogue  of  Yale  College,  1879-’80.) 

The  scientific  and  Latin-scientific  courses  of  Wesleyan  JJniversitij  cover  4  years,  and 
are  designed  to  afford,  with  a  sound  mental  training  and  liberal  culture,  a  good  prepa¬ 
ration  for  advanced  courses  of  scientific  or  technical  study. —  (Catalogue  of  Wesleyan 
University.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  apiiendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  theological  schools  reporting  are  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Congregational),  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown  (Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal),  and  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven  (Congregational). 
The  courses  of  study  in  all  cover  3  years,  and  may  not  be  entered  on  without  prep¬ 
aration.  In  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  the  literary  requirements  for  admission  are 
those  established  by  the  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  its  theological 
students;  the  other  two  demand  a  collegiate  or  equivalent  training.  Of  the  129  stu¬ 
dents  in  attendance  on  all  three  schools,  109  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 
(Catalogues.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  only  school  of  law  reporting  is  the  law  department  of  Yale  College,  which  pre¬ 
sents  an  undergraduate  and  a  graduate  course,  each  extending  over  2  years.  The 
former  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws ;  the  latter,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
year  to  that  of  master  of  laws,  and  on  completion  of  the  course  to  that  of  doctor  of 
civil  law.  Before  being  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  department  as  candidates  for 
a  degree,  students  who  are  not  college  graduates  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  and  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. —  (Catalogue  of  Yale  College.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Medical  instruction,  according  to  the  ‘‘regular”  school  of  practice,  is  provided  for 
by  the  medical  department  of  Yale  College,  which  in  1879  advanced  its  standard  both 
of  admission  and  graduation.  For  admission,  one  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  college 
or  scientific  school  must  be  examined  in  elementary  pliysics,  in  algebra  to  quadratics, 
in  two  books  of  Euclid,  and  in  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  candi¬ 
dates  must  also  offer  easy  Latin  prose  or  Virgil’s  .^neid.  In  place  of  the  3  years’ 
reading  and  2  years’  attendance  on  lectures  formerly  required  for  graduation,  a  full  3 
years’  graded  course  is  obligatory,  the  recitations  and  lectures  in  which  occupy  9 
months.  There  are  annual  examinations  for  advanced  standing,  chiefly  in  writing. 
Final  examinations  in  the  elementary  branches  of  medicine  are  held  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year  and  in  the  practical  branches  at  the  close  of  the  third  year.  The 
board  of  examiners  consists  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  with  an  equal  number  of 
members  of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  the  president  of  that  society  acting  as 
president  of  the  board. —  (College  catalogue  for  1879-’80.) 

-  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  since  its  foun¬ 
dation  in  1816,  has  given  instruction  to  2,214  pupils.  There  were  249  under  instruc¬ 
tion  in  1879-’80,  of  whom  150  wore  males.  Pupils  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  25,  and  the  average  length  of  term  spent  in  the  institution  is  about  5^  years. 
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Besides  the  common  school  branches,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  cabinet  making  are 
taught,  all  the  boys  who  are  large  enough  si)ending  3  hours  a  day  in  one  of  the  shops. 
The  officers  of  the  institution  have  recently  made  an  extended  trial  of  the  audij)hone, 
an  instrument  designed  to  convey  the  vibrations  of  sound  through  the  teeth  to  the  au¬ 
ditory  nerve;  but  the  result  did  not  encourage  the  belief  that  that  instrument  will 
be  of  essential  assistance  to  any  considerable  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  although 
a  few  received  some  help  from  it.  In  many  instances,  though  the  sounds  are  not  heard, 
their  vibrations  are  felt;  but  the  ability  to  distinguish  one  sound  from  another  is 
lacking,  while  the  difference  between  a  loud  and  soft  one  is  perceived.  The  institu¬ 
tion  owns  28  acres  of  land,  which,  with  buildings  and  apparatus,  is  valued  at  $25,000. 
The  library  numbers  2,550  volumes. —  (Report,  1879-80,  and  return.) 

Whipple's  Rome  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Mystic  River,  had  15  pupils  under  3  instruc¬ 
tors  in  1879-’80,  the  branches  taught  being  articulation,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  geography,  drawing,  letter  writing,  and  lip  reading.  The  boys  are  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  farm  and  the  girls  in  the  house. —  (Return.) 

For  further  statistics,  see  Table  XIX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

REFORMATOIIY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  Meriden,  reports  for  1879-^80  a  greatly  improved 
condition  of  the  boys  both  physically  and  mentally.  This  is  ascribed  to  a  change  in 
the  method  of  management,  which  is  now  one  of  kindness,  persuasion,  and  forbear¬ 
ance,  blended  with  salutary  restraints,  appropriate,  intellectual,  and  moral  in¬ 
struction,  and  plenty  of  hard  work.  The  boys  enjoy  a  degree  of  freedom  heretofore 
unknown  to  them  in  the  institution  and  show  their  appreciation  of  it  by  uniform 
obedience  to  the  rules.  Good  results  have  followed  an  amendment  to  the  law  regu¬ 
lating  sentences  to  this  school  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 
Ifc  provides  that  boys  may  be  held  till  21  years  of  age  unless  sooner  reformed;  by 
good  conduct,  however,  a  boy  can  earn  a  standing  that  will  entitle  him  to  honorable 
dismissal  in  one  year.  The  full  benefit  of  this  provision  will  not  appear  till  all  sen¬ 
tenced  under  the  old  law  shall  have  x^assed  out  and  their  x)laces  been  filled  by  others. 
The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  besides  cane  seating, 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  farm  and  garden  work.  The  farm  contains  195  acres,  and 
includes  meadow,  plough,  x>asture,  and  woodland.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  7  and  16 
are  committed  to  the  school  by  the  courts  of  the  State  for  crime  or  truancy.  Parents 
and  guardians  may  also  indenture  their  boys  to  the  school  for  such  length  of  time  as 
may  be  agreed  on,  provided  they  pay  the  boys’  expenses  while  there.  There  were  120 
received  and  111  discharged  during  the  year  1879-80,  the  whole  number  under  instruc¬ 
tion  being  379. —  (Report,  1879-’80.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lakeville,  reports  78  under  training  during 
the  year  1879-’80.  The  school  room  exercises  include  hand  teaching,  object  le3sons, 
lessons  on  form,  size,  color,  &c..  Kindergarten  work,  articulation,  reading  from  cards, 
reading  from  books  in  difiTerent  classes,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  draw¬ 
ing,  sewing,  fancy  work,  singing,  dancing,  and  gymnastics. —  (Return  and  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers’  Association 
was  held  at  Hartford,  October  16-18,  1879,  a  large  number  of  educators  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  attcmding.  The  schools  of  Hartford  were  suspended  during  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  much  local  interest  w'as  manifested. 

Among  the  addresses  and  papers  x>rcsented  were  “American  girls  on  their  travels,” 
by  Rev.  C.  S.  Robinson ;  ‘  ‘  Teaching  as  an  art :  a  X)lea  for  skilled  workmen  in  the  schools,” 
by  Mr.  George  R.  Burton;  “Social  aims  and  duties,”  by  Miss  Celeste  Bush,  of  the 
State  Normal  School;  “The  high  school  question,”  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop;  “Spell¬ 
ing  reform,”  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar  ;  “Enthusiasm,”  by  Governor  Charles  B.  Andrews; 
“The  value  of  poetry  in  education,”  by  Professor  B.  Kellogg,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
“The  Oregon  story,”  by  Professor  William  A.  Mowry;  ap,d  “  History  and  x»atriotism 
in  public  schools,”  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield.  Mrs.  Josephine  Warren,  of 
Philadelphia,  entertained  the  association  by  the  reading  of  two  or  three  selections, 
and  music  was  furnished  by  the  Hartford  High  School  choir. 

Among  the  resolutions  adoxited  was  one  in  favor  of  a  national  council  of  educators 
and  one  recommending  the  observance  of  the  rules  for  spelling  proposed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philological  Association. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  October  23, 1879.) 
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COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  tlie  23tli  and  29tli  of  November,  1879,  nearly  40  of  the  prominent  teachers  and 
school  officers  of  Connecticut  met  in  Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  edu¬ 
cational  interests  of  the  State.  After  a  full  and  earnest  discussion  of  plans  for  this 
object,  a  permanent  organization  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut 
Council  of  Education.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  the  means  of  arousing  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  schools,  to  which  end  it  was  resolved  to  advise  the  organization  of 
county  teachers’  associations  in  those  counties  in  which  none  exist.  ‘  ‘  Certiiication  of 
teachers”  was  also  discussed  and  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  board  of  examiners 
favored  who  should  be  authorized  to  issue  certilicates  to  competent  and  deserving  per¬ 
sons.  A  special  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  petition  the  legislature  for 
the  appointment  of  county  boards  of  examiners  with  authority  to  examine  candidates 
and  issue  certificates. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  State  report.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Bikdsey  Graxt  Northrop,  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  of  education^  Hart¬ 
ford. 
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DELAWARE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-’78. 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease, 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  ... 
Colored  youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  .. 
White  youth  iu  free  public  schools  . . 
Colored  youth  iu  free  public  schools  . 
Total  eurolmeut  iu  free  public  schools 


31, 849 
3, 800 
23, 830 
2, 900 
26, 730 


31, 849 
3,  800 
23, 830 
2,842 
26, 672 


58 

58 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts . 

Free  schools  for  whites . . . 

Free  schools  for  colored . 

Total  number  of  free  schools . 

Average  time  of  white  schools  in  days. 
Value  of  school-houses  for  whites  .  .... 

Value  of  school-grounds . 

Value  of  school  furniture . 

Value  of  all  school  property  for  whites. 


393 
513 
50 
563 
157.  5 
$343,  006 
109, 254 
32, 101 
484, 361 


393 
404 
56 
460 
148 
^343,  006 
109, 254 
32, 101 
484, 361 


109 

6 

103 

9.5 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Male  teachers  for  whites . 

Female  teachers  for  whites . 

Whole  number  of  both  sexes  . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


235 
278 
513 
$33  08 
26  19 


233 
169 
402 
$33  08 
26  19 


2 

109 

111 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools .  $216, 540 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools. .  216, 540 


$216, 540 
221, 731 


$5, 191 


(From  report  of  Hon.  James  H.  Groves,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  for  the 
year  1877-78  and  partial  return  from  the  same  for  1878-79.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  State  free  schools  for  whites,  except  in  dis¬ 
tricts  controlled  by  incorporated  boards  of  education,  is  committed  by  law  to  a  State 
sux)erintendent  appointed  annually  by  the  governor,  to  a  State  board  of  education 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  local  committees  of  three  persons,  one  member  of 
which  is  chosen  yearly  by  the  people  in  each  school  district. 

The  superintendent  visits  schools,  examines  teachers,  and  determines  their  right  to 
a  certificate;  he  must  also  hold  an  annual  institute  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
iu  each  county,  and  report  in  December  of  each  year  to  the  governor  the  general 
condition  of  the  schools. 

The  selection  of  text  books,  decision  of  disputed  questions  of  school  law,  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  superintendent  as  to  teachers  belong  to  the 
State  board. 

The  school  committees  determine  local  questions  respecting  their  schools,  engage 
teachers  licensed  by  the  superintendent,  and  assess  and  raise  -the  State  tax  required 
by  law  and  the  local  taxes  voted  by  their  district  meetings. 

Schools  for  the  colored  children  are  jjut  by  law  under  the  care  of  the  Delaware 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  People, 

3  ED 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  means  for  support  of  the  free  schools  for  whites  are  derived  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  State  school  fund,  of  a  required  State  tax  of  $100  for  each  school  district  in  the  two 
upper  counties  and  of  $60  for  each  district  in  the  lower  one,  and  of  such  voluntary- 
local  tax  or  subscription  as  may  he  voted  at  each  annual  school  district  meeting. 
Those  for  support  of  schools  for  colored  children  out  of  Wilmington  are  derived  from 
a  tax  of  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  levied  on  the  property  and  poll  of  the 
colored  people.  To  these  schools  no  j)art  of  the  State  fund  is  apportioned. 

The  local  district  tax  or  subscription  for  the  schools  for  whites  must  reach  at  least 
$35  before  the  district  can  receive  its  portion  of  the  State  fund,  and  if  a  tax  has  been 
voted  at  a  district  meeting  and  is  not  paid  within  four  weeks  the  school  committee 
is  required  to  add  10  per  cent,  to  the  amount  and  waiTant  the  collector  to  raise  the 
voted  amount,  with  this  addition,  from  the  taxx)ayers  of  the  district,  or  from  such  of 
them  as  may  have  failed  to  pay. 

Teachers  must  hold  licenses  from  the  State  superintendent  in  order  to  teach  in  any 
State  fi-ee  school  for  whites,  and  must  make  monthly  report  of  their  schools  according 
to  law  to  receive  their  pay  for  teaching. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  report  of  the  schools  for  whites  beyond  the  statistical  statement  already  given 
has  been  received  for  1879,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  standards  of  teachers’ 
examinations  advanced  and  tlie  instruction  given  at  the  county  teachers’  institutes, 
the  improvement  reported  in  1878  has  continued.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  teachers  reported,  as  in  the  attendance  of  colored  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  schools. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  these  schools,  except  in  Wilmington,  is  said  by  the  actu¬ 
ary  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  People  to  be  governed 
by  no  systematic  rule.  Usually,  he  says,  the  people  interested  in  the  schools  assemble 
in  their  different  localities  and  after  an  interchange  of  views  as  to  means,  &c.,  select 
trustees  for  the  management  of  the  schools  and  then  address  the  actuary,  stating  how 
much  they  can  iDay  a  teacher  and  asking  him  to  send  them  one  by  the  time  which  they 
indicate  as  that  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  As  a  rule,  the  necessary  arrangements 
are  then  quickly  made,  the  teacher  is  sent,  the  school  is  opened,  and  is  continued  as 
long  as  the  attendance  and  funds  hold  out. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  1878,  unprecedented  energy  was  shown  in  getting  the 
schools  into  operation,  and  during  that  month  11  were  opened,  with  an  enrolment  of 
284.  The  number  continued  to  increase  up  to  February,  1879,  when  there  were  52 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  2,079.  The  whole  number  for  the  year  reached  53,  an 
increase  of  6  for  the  State  and  of  2  for  each  county,  the  highest  enrolment  being  2,249, 
an  increase  of  33.  ^ 

The  colored  xieople  have  done  well  their  part  in  this  work  of  the  education  of  their 
children,  not  only  paying  their  school  tax  of  30  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars,  but 
after  that  paying  so  much  a  month  for  every  child  they  have  in  school.  It  was  hoped 
that,  as  they  had  done  this,  they  might  receive  from  the  State  some  aid  and  encour¬ 
agement  in  carrying  on  their  schools.  But,  although  a  jietition  for  such  aid  was  made 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  backed  by  the  signatures  of  1,500  citizens  of  both 
political  parties  in  all  joarts  of  the  State,  it  was  not  granted. —  (Report  of  actuary  of 
Delaware  Association  for  Education  of  the  Colored  People  for  1878-’79.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WILMINGTON. 

Officers. — A  board  of  education  of  20  members,  2  from  each  city  ward,  has  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  city  schools.  The  term  of  each  member  is  2  years,  one-half  being 
annually  changed  or  reelected  by  the  people.  A  secretary  and  treasurer,  elected  by  the 
board  annually,  and  a  superintendent  of  the  schools,  elected  by  it  triennially,  serve  as 
executive  officers  with  the  president,  who  is  chosen  annually  from  among  the  members 
of  the  board. 

Statistics. —  The  estimated  population  of  the  city  for  1879  was  41,000;  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (6-21)  in  1878,  9,178  (not  given  for  1879) ;  school-houses  in  use, 
18 ;  rooms  used  for  day  schools,  110 ;  sittings  for  study  in  these,  5,648 ;  schools,  2  high 
and  grammar  combined,  4  grammar,  16  primary ;  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  112 ; 
pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools,  6,802 ;  average  number  belonging,  4,915 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  4,387  ;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging,  89.2;  number  of  days 
of  school,  196 ;  expenditures  for  the  year,  $63,983. 

*  These  statistics,  it  must  he  remembered,  do  not  include  the  schools  sustained  by  the  Wilmington 
city  board  of  education,  in  which  593  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1878-79. 
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Additional  particulars. —  Besides  the  day  schools,  a  night  school  is  maintained  for  a 
term  of  13  weeks  during  the  winter,  to  give  opportunity  for  useful  instruction  to  youths 
14  years  old  and  upward  who  cannot  attend  during  the  day.  In  this  were  enrolled  69 
such  youth  in  the  session  of  1878-79,  with  an  average  attendance  of  49,  under  3  teachers. 
The  expenses  were  mainly  met  by  a  contribution  from  a  citizens’  night  school  associ¬ 
ation. 

The  training  school  mentioned  in  previous  reports  was  continued  in  1878-’79,  and 
also  the  normal  classes  for  improvement  of  teachers.  Fuller  notice  of  these  will  be 
found  under  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  school  rooms,  with  few  exceptions,  are  said  to  be  well  cared  for.  In  many  of 
the  rooms  beautiful  plants  and  flowers  grow  at  all  seasons.  The  blackboards  are 
usually  filled  with  outlines  of  lessons,  map  drawings,  drawings  for  pupils  to  copy, 
and  ornamental  designs.  This  work,  from  the  order  and  neatness  with  which  it  is 
executed  and  from  the  skill  frequently  displayed,  is  reported  to  elicit  high  praise  from 
visitors.^  Uniformity  and  promptness  of  movement  characterize  the  movements  of 
the  pupils  when  in  school.  As  pupils  who  wrote  a  good  hand  and  spelled  and  parsed 
well  were  often  found  to  fail  in  writing  letters,  penmanshix*,  spelling,  and  composition 
were  combined  in  one  exercise.  As  a  consequence  the  i)apersin  the  written  examina¬ 
tions  towards  the  close  of  the  year  showed  much  imxsrovement  in  all  these  x>oints. 
Reading,  too,  received  more  attention  during  the  year. 

TRAmNG  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAX,  SCHOOLS. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Delaware  College  gives  the  names  of  2  graduates  and  3  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  normal  course. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  summer  course  of  instruction  for  teachers,  instituted 
in  1878,  was  continued  in  1879. 

The  normal  classes  for  teachers  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  were  continued  four 
evenings  each  week,  with  attendance  reported  as  equal  to'that  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  the  course  for  permanent  certificates  being  adopred  by  a  most  regular  and  inter¬ 
ested  class  which  numbered  14  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  training  school 
at  Wilmington,  under  control  of  Miss  Fraser,  although  not  nominally  a  normal  school, 
is  largely  a  school  of  practice  for  accepted  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers.  The 
term  of  trial  and  practice  is  3  months,  after  which  successful  candidates  are  eligible 
to  appointments  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  A  majority  of  the  graduates  of 
the  girls’  high  school  are  appointed  as  teachers  in  this  way.  Since  the  last  report  of 
the  school  used  for  this  training  it  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommodations 
by  adding  3  divisions,  2  to  its  higher  department  and  1  to  the  training  department. 
The  training  school  is  under  the  charge  of  the  committee  on  teachers,  who  are  bound 
to  prevent  the  graduation  of  any  puj)il  teacher  not  capable  both  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  A  new  rule  prohibits  the  appointment  of  any  lady  teacher  under  18. 

teachers’  institutes. 

In  his  report  for  1878,  the  last  received,  the  State  superintendent  speaks  of  the 
teachers’  institutes — to  the  duties  of  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  care,  and  which 
were  generally  satisfactorily  sustained — as  having  been  largely  attended  at  all  avail¬ 
able  x'/oints  by  the  teachers  of  the  three  counties.  Four  institutes,  each  estimated  as 
surpassing  the  preceding,  were  held  in  New  Castle  County,  three  at  Kent,  and  three 
n  Sussex.  These  meetings  were  made  much  more  useful  through  the  assistance  of  the 
faculty  of  Delaware  College  and  other  friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  appear  to  be  one  at  Lewes  and  two  at 
Wilmington.  In  the  Lewes  Union  School  there  are  higher  English  and  classical  de¬ 
partments  ;  completing  eleven  years  of  study  in  these,  pupils  may  graduate  at  the  age 
of  17.  The  two  high  schools  in  Wilmington  report  a  successful  year.  Not  including 
the  names  of  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  connected  with  them,  the  pupils  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  boys’  high  school  numbered  51 ;  those  in  the  girls’  high  school,  39. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Newark  Academy,  included  in  the  departments  of  Delaware  College  as  pre¬ 
paratory  to  its  higher  courses,  reported  67  pux^ils  in  the  catalogue  last  received. 

iln  the  slate  work  of  the  primary  pupils  the  superintendent  sees  a  ^eat  improyement  since  the 
graduates  of  the  city  training  school  came  into  the  charge  of  it.  These  graduates  far  excel,  he  thinks, 
any  previous  class  of  young  teachers  in  the.iv  ability  to  use  tlie  blackboard  for  instruction  in  writing 
anil  drawing. 
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For  statistics  of  otlier  schools  of  this  class  and  of  business  colleges  reported,  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Delaware  College,  Newark,  offers  a  full  classical  course  of  4  years,  during  which 
lectures  are  given  in  classical  literature.  The  scientific  course  of  3  years  includes  ex¬ 
cursions  for  practice  in  natural  science ;  the  course  in  agriculture,  practical  farming, 
for  which  the  college  uses  the  farm  of  the  professor  of  agriculture.  The  literary  course 
omits  the  higher  mathematics  and  substitutes  one  of  the  modem  languages  for  Greek. 
It  is  especially  arranged  for  female  students.  Professors,  5 ;  students  in  1877-78  as 
follows:  Normal,  3;  scientific,  8;  literary,  16;  classical,  8;  resident  graduates, 2; 
total,  37.  No  statistics  for  1878-79  have  been  received. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  includes  in  its  courses  of  study  the 
different  grades  from  primary  to  a  comparatively  full  classical  course.  Girls  of  8  or 
10  years  commencing  at  the  primary  are  passed  to  the  preparatory,  where  they  are 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  English  studies ;  if  fitting  for  the  classical  course,  they 
may,  the  third  year,  commence  the  study  of  Latin.  Modem  languages,  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  music  are  taught.  The  thirty-eighth  annual  report  gives  the  number  in  the 
preparatory  department  as  31  and  in  the  classical  or  collegiate  as  49,  with  6  in  a  partial 
course.  The  full  course  occupies  4  years,  of  39  weeks  each.  The  degrees  a.  b.,  a.  m., 
and  M.  E.  L.  are  conferred,  and  the  college  has  the  advantages  of  a  laboratory,  natural 
history  museum,  and  astronomical  observatory.  At  the  last  commencement  1  M.  e.  l. 
and  2  a.  b.  degrees  were  conferred. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  college,  in  a  scientific  course  of  3  years’  duration,  offers  instruction  in  the 
studies  related  to  agriculture,  j)ractical  horticulture  and  botany,  natural  philosophy, 
xural  law,  and  civil  engineering. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  State  has  no  i^rofessional  institutions. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  THE  BLIND,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  the  absence  of  State  institutions  for  the  afflicted  classes,  instruction  is  provided 
for  them  in  the  schools  of  neighboring  States,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hou.  Lvmes  H.  Groves,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  Smyrna. 

[The  tsrm  of  this  officer  is  for  one  year  only ;  hut  Mr.  Groves  has  been  aimually  reappointed  hy  the 
governor  since  1875.] 
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Ft^ORlDA. 

STATISTICAL  SUIVIMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


YoutL  of  school  age  (4-21) 
Enrolled  in  public  schools . 
Average  daily  attendance  . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts . . 

Number  of  public  schools . . 

Number  of  school-houses . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 
Value  of  school  property _ 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools - 
Whole  expenditure  for  them . 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  available  school  fund 


1876-77. 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  .. .. 

Whole  number  employed . 

Average  monthly  pay . 


a72, 985 
31, 133 
21,782 


&39 

887 


C79.6 


511 

317 

828 


About 


$171,742 
139, 340 


$229, 900 


1877-78. 


a72, 985 
36, 961 
23, 933 


&39 
992 
634 
dl05. 8 
$116, 934 


635 

335 

970 


About  .f 


$183, 311 
134, 880 


$243, 500 


Increase. 


5, 828 
2, 151 


105 


26.2 


124 

18 

142 


$11,569 


$13, 600 


Decrease. 


$4, 460 


a  Emimeration  of  1876. 
b  Each  county  forms  a  scliool  district. 


c  One  county  not  reportin;^. 
d  Four  counties  not  reporting. 


(From  report  of  Hon.  W.  P.  Haisley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
1876-77  and  1877-78.  In  a  letter  he  says  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  furnish  later 
information  before  the  report  for  1879  goes  to  press. ) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  are  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  State  board  of  education,  a  board  of  public  instruction  for  each 
county,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  local  school  trustees,  treasurers,  and 
agents. —  (Laws. ) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school  fund  ;  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar ;  by  a  county  tax,  which  must  equal  half  of  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  State  school  fund  to  the  county ;  by  private  contributions,  and  by  aid 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 

To  receive  State  school  moneys,  the  schools  are  to  be  kept  open  at  least  3  months  and 
to  be  free  to  all  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  although  the  basis  of  distribution  is 
from  4  to  21.  The  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age  must  be  made,  under  penalty 
of  $50  fine,  at  the  time  of  the  assessing  of  county  taxes.  Teachers,  licensed  either  by 
State  or  county  authorities,  must  teach  manners  and  morals  as  well  as  the  prescribed 
school  studies.  The  school  day  is  of  6  hours;  school  month,  22  days  ;  school  term,  3 
school  months ;  and  school  year,  3  terms.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  State  agricult- 
Tiral  college  and  a  State  nniversity  not  yet  established. —  (Laws,  1877.) 
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GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  progress  and  general  condition  of  schools 
in  the  State,  for  no  statistics  were  received  for  187S-’79.  The  time  of  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  was  so  much  taken  up  with  the  visiting  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  that  he  writes  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  ont  the  school  reports  until  the 
close  of  1880. —  (Letter.) 

The  superintendent  says,  however,  in  a  letter  to  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund: 
“In  almost  every  particular  our  public  schools  have  been  progressive.  The  system 
has  not  only  grown  into  public  favor,  but  the  scope  of  its  usefulness  has  increased  and 
extended.  The  doubts  and  apprehensions  once  entertained  by  the  colored  portion  of 
our  population  have  been  dispelled.  Their  schools  have  everywhere  been  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers,  and  they  exx^ress  themselves  as  fully  satisfied  that  justice  has 
been  accorded  them.” 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  sum  of  $3,000  was  contributed  during  1878-79,  to  aid  the  progress  of  education 
in  the  State.  Key  West,  Lake  City,  Pensacola,  and  St.  Augustine  received  each  $300 ; 
Gainesville  and  Tallahassee,  $400  each,  evidently  for  colored  schools ;  $400  went  for 
2  normal  scholarships ;  and  $600  were  accredited  to  the  agency,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
this  sum  being  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  superintendent  when  visiting  the  teach¬ 
ers’  institutes  held  in  the  State. —  (Report  of  trustees  for  October  1,  1879.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  appear  to  be  no  separate  officers  for  city  schools 
in  Florida. 


STATISTICS. 


The  only  cities  reported  for  1878-79  were  Jacksonville  and  Key  West.  Jacksonville 
had  an  estimated  population  of  7,500,  with  1,011  youth  of  school  age,  and  806  different 
pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  the  average  attendance  in  which  is  not  given.  Teach¬ 
ers,  11 ;  expenditure  for  city  schools  not  separable  from  that  for  the  county. 

Key  West  rexiorted  an  estimated  population  of  15,000;  youth  of  school  age,  3,415; 
different  pupils  in  public  schools,  about  100  of  them  under  the  school  age,  1,168 ;  aver¬ 
age  daily  attendance,  828 ;  teachers,  17 ;  exxienditures  for  the  year,  $8,632. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


At  Jaclcsonville  there  is  a  school  for  white  children  graded  from  a  first  primary  up 
through  an  8  years’  course,  and  taught  by  a  principal  and  7  other  teachers,  with  a 
similarly  graded  school  for  colored  children,  also  taught  by  a  x^rincipal  and  7  teachers. 
There  is  also  a  high  school  taught  by  a  princixial  and  2  assistants,  in  which  Latin, 
algebra,  geometry,  civil  government,  physical  geography,  and  other  higher  branches 
are  pursued.  Total  enrolment  in  white  graded  school,  297 ;  in  the  colored,  484 ;  in 
the  high,  52.  School  buildings,  3 ;  sittings,  950 ;  valuation  of  school  property,  $22,200. 

Key  West  had  5  school  buildings,  with  16  rooms,  valued,  with  their  sites,  at  $16,200. 
In  studies  above  the  grammar  grades  80  pupils  were  rexiorted.  The  statistics  here, 
however,  apx)ear  to  include  the  whole  county. 

The  statistics  of  private  schools  are  not  reported,  but  good  ones  are  known  to  exist 
at  Jacksonville. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  schools  of  this  class,  except  in  connection  with  the 
State  university  of  the  future.  It  is,  however,  the  intention  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  East  Florida  Seminary,  Gainesville,  to  arrange  that  school  on  a  strictly  normal  basis 
in  1880.  At  the  latter  part  of  1879  or  the  first  part  of  1880,  a  class  of  20  were  pursu¬ 
ing  a  regular  normal  course  in  that  seminary. —  (Letter  from  Principal  Cater,  May 
8,  1880.) 

teachers’  INSTITUTES. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  at  date  of  October  1,  1879,  reports  that  the  expenses 
of  a  tour  of  the  State  superintendent  to  visit  teachers’  institutes  were  paid  in  1879 
from  that  fund,  and  Superintendent  Haisley  in  the  report  of  1877-’78  says  that  he 
purposes  looking  after  such  matters  in  1879  and  in  1880,  but  further  than  this  we  have 
no  information  as  to  the  holding  of  such  meetings. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  15  high  schools  reported  in  1878,  all  of  them  graded  and  offering  in- 
•trnotion  in  the  studies  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  In  1879  the  only  information 
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received,  except  of  80  pupils  in  higher  studies  at  Key  West,  was  in  regard  to  the  high 
school  at  Jacksonville,  which  had  J  rooms  where  pupils  were  seated  for  both  study 
and  recitation  under  charge  of  one  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  is  not  given,  but 
that  the  school  is  in  a  nourishing  coudition  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
principal  received  a  salary  of  $1,100  a  year  and  tlie  assistant  teacher  $480. —  (Return.) 

For  statistics  of  any  business  colleges  or  other  academic  schools,  see  Tables  IV  and 
VI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre¬ 
ceding. 

SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  State  University  is  not  yet  in  existence;  the  Florida  Agricultural  College,  which 
was  to  be  removed  from  Eau  Gallie  in  the  winter  of  1878,  sends  no  later  information ; 
and  there  are  no  schools  for  professional  or  special  instruction. 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  "W.  P.  Haisley,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Tallahassee. 
[Term,  January  1,  1877,  to  January  1,  1881.  J 
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OEOKGIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1878. 


1879. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Wliite  youth  of  school  age  (6-18) - 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-18)  ... 

Whole  niimher  of  school  age . 

Whites  in  public  schools . 

Colored  in  public  schools . 

Total  xmblic  school  enrolment . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Youth  in  elementary  private  schools  . 
Youth  in  academic  private  schools  ... 
Youth  in  collegiate  private  schools. .. 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  for  white  xmpils . 

Public  schools  for  colored  pupils . 

Schools  not  distinguished  as  to  race.. 

Whole  number  of  public  schools . 

Number  reported  as  graded . 

Number  reported  as  high  schools . 

Private  elementary  schools  . . 

Private  academic  schools . 

Private  or  church  collegiate  schools . . 

TEACHERS. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools.... 

Whole  number  emjiloyed  c . 

Teachers  in  private  elementary  schools 
Teachers  in  private  academic  schools. 
Teachers  in  private  collegiate  schools 

INCOME  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


236, 319 
197, 125 
433, 444 
137, 217 
72, 655 
209, 872 
130, 605 
&26, 089 
55, 223 
52, 810 


«236, 319 
al97, 125 
a433, 444 
147, 192 
79,  435 
226, 627 
132, 000 
522, 819 
54, 068 


9,975 
6,730 
16, 755 
1,395 


3, 270 
1,155 


3,837 
1,436 
88 
5,  361 
62 
11 
824 
85 
27 


3,654 
1, 826 
5,  480 
889 
148 
161 


5, 735 
94 
14 
733 
67 

374 

32 

3 

.  91 
18 

813 

138 

76 

10 

Receipts  for  public  schools 


$411, 453 


$465,748 


$54, 295 


a  In  1878,  the  enumeration  being  made  only  once  in  four  years. 

bThe  colored  pupils  in  elementary  private  schools  in  1878  were  4,332;  in  academi',  none;  in  colle- 
pate,  244.  In  1879  the  numbers  were :  In  elementary,  3,719 ;  in  academic  (or  private  hgh  schools),  101; 
in  coUegiate,  not  reported.  The  superintendent  has  no  power  to  make  private  schols  report,  and  he 
does  not  consider  trustworthy  the  only  figures  available,  which  are  here  quoted  frorahis  report, 
cin  1879  the  number  of  teachers  is  only  given  for  4  counties  and  for  4  cities.  This  jotal  is  321. 

(From  biennial  reports  with  returns  of  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  State  school  ommissioner. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  a  school  commissioner  and  a  board  of  education ;  for  eich  county  (ex¬ 
cept  4  that  include  the  chief  cities),  boards  of  education  of  5  membes,  with  a  secre¬ 
tary  who  acts  as  county  commissioner  of  education  ;  for  each  subditrict,  3  trustees. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

As  there  is  no  permanent  State  school  fund,  the  schools  are  sustaii3d  by  the  income 
from  the  half  rental  of  two  railroads,  by  a  poll  tax,  by  a  special  tax  on  hows  and  exhibi- 
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tions  and  on  the  sale  of  spirituons  and  malt  liquors,  and  hy  endowments,  devises,  gifts, 
and  bequests  to  the  State  board  of  education.  The  basis  of  apportionment  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  aggregate  of  youth  of  school  ago  in  each  county.  Children  of  the  two  races 
are  to  have  separate  schools,  but  equal  school  facilities.  No  sectarian  or  sectional 
text  books  are  allowed  in  the  schools  and  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  excluded.  Teachers 
must  be  examined  and  licensed  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  in  order  to  receive  their 
pay  must  make  full  reports  to  the  county  commissioner  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The 
same  rule  as  to  making  reports  applies  to  principals  of  private  schools  and  of  element¬ 
ary,  academic,  and  collegiate  institutions  having  public  x>upils;  otherwise  there  is 
no  penalty.  Provision  is  made  for  graded  schools  from  primary  to  high,  for  evening, 
manual  labor,  and  ambulatory  schools,  these  last  to  be  kept  oj)en  2  months  when  the 
funds  fail  for  the  3  months  required,  and  to  be  moved  from  xioint  to  x)oint  wherever  15 
or  more  pupils  desire  to  attend. —  (Laws,  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistical  tables  for  the  years  1878  and  1879  indicates  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16,755  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  9,975  of  these  being  white  and 
6,780  colored.  With  this  increase  in  enrolment  the  average  daily  attendance  was 
diminished  by  2,997,  but  this  may  be  exjilained  by  the  failure  of  three  cities  to  report 
upon  this  iioint.  There  were  374  more  xmblic  schools  in  the  State,  1  city  and  5  coun¬ 
ties  reporting  32  more  graded  schools,  and  1  city  and  4  counties  3  more  ungraded 
schools.  A  decrease  of  91  private  elementary  schools,  with  76  fewer  teachers  and  3,270 
fewer  pux)ils,  is  reported ;  also  a  decrease  of  10  i)rivate  academic  schools,  with  18  fewer 
teachers  and  1,155  fewer  jmpils.  The  State  school  commissioner  reports  a  continuous 
increase  since  1871  in  the  attendance  uj)onthe  schools,  the  total  enrolment  in  1871  being 
49,576  and  in  1879  some  226,627.  The  average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  the 
present  year  was  $1. 19,  and  the  monthly  cost  to  the  State  70  cents.  The  number  of  pupils 
studying  orthography  was  188,513;  studying  reading,  134,062;  writing,  94,568;  English 
grammar,  34,589;  geography,  37,542;  and  studying  arithmetic,  78,353.  The  number 
of  jjersons  between  10  and  18  who  are  unable  to  read  was  85,630  in  1879 ;  of  these  22,323 
were  white  and  63,307  colored.  There  were  also  169,333  illiterates  over  18  years  of  age 
in  the  State. —  (Report  of  the  State  school  commissioner.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  sum  of  $6,900  was  contributed  in  1878-79  to  education  in  this  State.  Of  this 
amount  $3,000  were  used  for  scholarships  in  the  normal  college,  Nashville;  $1,000  went 
to  Savannah;  $500  to  Augusta;  $400  to  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  Dah- 
lonega;  $300  each  to  Brunswick  and  West  Point ;  $200  each  to  Columbus  and  Atlanta 
University  ;  and  $100  each  to  Rabun  Gap  High  School  and  Sumac  Seminary,  Murray 
County;  $800  being  used  at  the  agency  fof  various  purposes. —  (Report  of  the  State 
school  commissioner  for  1879.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1879,  see  Table  V  of  the  apjiendix,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  statistics  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Atlanta  has  a  board  of  education  of  12  members;  Columbus,  a  board  of  trustees  of  11 
members;  Augusta  and  Savannah  combine  both  city  and  county  systems,  the  boards 
containing  members  both  from  the  city  wards  and  from  country  and  village  districts. 
Bibb  County,  including  Macon,  has  a  board  of  12  life  members,  and  3  ex  officio  elec¬ 
tive  members.  The  cities  all  have  superintendents  who  act  as  executive  officers  of 
the  boards. —  (City  reports  and  laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Atlanta . 

45,  000 

10, 360 

3, 760 

2,  798 

54 

$38,  083 

Augusta . 

27,  012 

5,628 

2,  001 

1, 142 

32 

14,  472 

Columbus . 

10,  000 

2,  863 

1,227 

932 

22 

12,  023 

Macon . 

16,  000 

3,  339 

1,  491 

949 

27 

18,  600 

Savannah . 

30,  000 

7,467 

3, 172 

2, 153 

57 

25,  000 

a  These  mimhers  are  for  the  cities  alone,  exclusive  of  the  county  schools  with  which  they  are  some¬ 
times  incorporated. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Atlanta  reported  for  1878-79  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  schools,  both  as  to 
instruction  and  discipline,  than  m  any  previous  year,  and  this  notwithstanding  great 
crowding;  4,560  pupils  were  taught,  3,760  in  the  public  schools  and  800  in  private  or 
church  schools.  It  is  said  that  the  number  would  have  been  increased  to  5,000  had 
there  been  sufficient  accommodation.  Of  the  9  public  schools,  4  of  elementary  and 
grammar  grades  were  for  white  pupils,  3  of  like  character  for  colored  pupils,  and  2 
high  schools,  1  for  boys  and  1  for  girls,  these  last  for  whites  alone.  The  school-houses 
numbered  8,  with  51  rooms  and  2,750  sittings,  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  &c.,  at 
$95,000. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Bernard  MaUon.) 

Augusta  shows  1,278  pupils  in  the  common  schools  for  whites  and  640  in  those  for 
colored  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  in  the  former  of  699  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  398,  while  in  the  city  high  school  83  were  enrolled,  with  45  in  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance.  The  schools  below  the  high  were  8  grammar,  10  intermediate,  and  12 
primary.  The  year  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  good  and  steady  work  in  the  city 
graded  schools,  the  result  being  a  progress  that  has  given  general  satisfaction  and 
elicited  expressions  of  gratification  from  parents  who  for  the  first  time  have  had  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  after  trying  private  ones.  Two  more  primary  schools,  one 
for  white  and  one  for  colored  puxiils,  are  said  to  he  required  for  applicants  failing  to 
secure  admission  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  supplying  all  the  schools  with  outline  wall  maps.  The 
special  teacher  of  penmanship  was  able  to  show  unusually  excellent  results. —  (Report 
of  Superintendent  William  H.  Fleming  for  1878-’79.) 

Columbus  makes  no  printed  report,  but  a  written  return  mentions  6  school  buildings, 
with  22  rooms  and  980  sittings  for  study,  all  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  &c.,  at 
$26,500.  Vocal  music  is  taught. 

Macon  reports  9  school  buildings,  with  32  rooms  and  1,136  sittings  for  study,  val¬ 
ued,  with  sites  and  furniture,  at  $26,500.  The  schools  were  2,  ungraded,  for  colored 
pupils,  3  of  like  character  for  whites,  2  grammar  schools,  and  a  central  high  school — 
the  last  3  apparently  for  whites.  One  of  the  grammar  schools  was  greatly  over¬ 
crowded  during  the  year  and  another  building  is  urgently  needed.  Not  more  than 
half  the  applicants  could  be  accommodated  in  the  schools  for  colored  children,  and 
no  remedy  for  this  appears  except  the  erection  of  buildings  by  the  city  or  the  colored 
people,  the  board  of  education  being  able  to  provide  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  schools.  The  average  monthly  salary  jiaid  teachers  in  the  white  schools  "^as 
$47 ;  that  paid  teachers  in  the  colored  schools,  $32.  With  these  low  rates,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  says,  the  services  of  experienced  and  skilful  male  teachers  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  men  employed  are  usually  inexperienced  young  men,  who  require  two  or 
three  years’  training  before  they  can  satisfactorily  discharge  their  duties.  As  salaries 
have  generally  been  reduced,  the  board  fails  to  retain  even  these  when  they  reach  the 
point  of  usefulness,  so  that  there  is  constant  change  of  teachers,  with  all  the  attendant 
evil  consequences.  The  lady  teachers  are  spoken  of  as  both  highly  qualified  and  more 
permanent  than  the  men. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  B.  M.  Zettler  for  1878-’79.) 

Savannah  had  7  schools  for  whites  and  2  for  colored  pupils  in  the  city,  with  9 
male  and  48  female  teachers.  Two  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  numbered  with  the 
city  schools,  indicating  that  they  secure  a  share  of  the  city  money.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  for  1878-’79  was  so  small  that  the  board  would  have  been  compelled  to  close  the 
schools  three  months  before  the  usual  time  had  not  the  teachers  generously  volun¬ 
teered  to  continue  their  work.  The  teachers  are  said  to  have  exhibited  great  fidelity 
and  cheerfulness,  and  the  results  of  their  work  are  spoken  of  as  highly  satisfactory  in 
the  main.  To  reduce  expenses,  calisthenic  exercises  were  abandoned  in  1878,  and  the 
teaching  force  in  the  high  schools  was  reduced. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Baker  for  1878-’79.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

During  1878-’79  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  a  State  normal 
iBchool,  meant  to  secure  to  Georgia  the  Peabody  Normal  School  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
that  State  having  failed  to  make  suitable  provision  for  its  continuance.  The  Peabody 
fund  also  contributing  a  like  sum  annually  for  normal  purposes,  as  soon  as  the  site 
is  decided  upon  and  suitable  buildings  are  given  by  the  city  selected,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  State  normal  school  will  be  regularly  established.^ 

The  Haven  Normal  School,  Waynesboro,  reports,  to  June,  1879,  the  number  of  125 
pupils,  25  of  them  normal  pupils ;  a  course  of  study  of  4  years  after  finishing  English ; 
and  a  xirincipal  in  charge. —  (Return.) 

Normal  instruction  is  given  in  the  normal  classes  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  Atlanta,  Macon,  and  Savannah,  and  in  the  teachers’  classes  in  Augusta,  where  for 
3  years  the  teachers  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  and  the  classes  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  almost  indispensable  to  the  proper  working  of  the  school  system. 


>  SubseqTwnt  events  have  made  this  transfer  doubtful 
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Ill  tlie  University  of  Georgia  and  in  its  branch,  tlie  North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  normal  classes  are  found.  In  Atlanta  University  the  normal  course  consists  of 
the  ordinary  grammar  school  branches  and  the  studies  of  the  iirst  two  years  of  a 
higher  normal  course.  In  this  last  young  women  are  also  taught  “  household  science,” 
embracing  plain  sewing,  cooking,  and  nursing  the  sick. — (Catalogues.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  for  meetings  of  this  character. 

teachers’  department  op  educationau  journal. 

Information  as  to  school  matters  in  Georgia  continued  to  be  given  in  the  Eclectic 
Teacher,  published  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  and  statistics  of  high  schools  in  the  State  are  wanting  in  1879,  but 
rexiorts  from  the  different  cities  indicate  interest  in  these  schools.  In  Atlanta,  higher 
and  better  work  was  done  than  during  any  previous  period.  There  was  an  increase 
in  enrolment  in  the  Augusta  high  school.  There  were  48  pupils  admitted  and  37  in 
average  attendance  in  this  grade  in  Macon,  while  in  the  2  high  schools  at  Savannah 
1G6  pupils  were  enrolled  and  118  attended  on  an  average. 

OTHER  secondary  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  commercial  schools,  academies,  special  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summaries  thereof  in  the  rej)ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Information  for  1878-’79  was  received  from  the  following  colleges:  The  University 
of  Georgia,  non-sectarian;  Atlanta  University,  Congregationalist ;  Bowdon  College, 
non-sectarian;  Pio  Nono  College,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Emory  College,  Methodist 
Episcopal  South.  All  report  classical  courses  of  4  years,  4  of  them  have  scientific 
courses  of  from  2  to  4  years,  and  4  give  preparatory  instruction.  From  Gainesville 
College  and  Mercer  University  the  catalogues  for  1877-’78  are  the  last  at  hand.  At 
that  time  the  former  had  preparatory  and  classical  courses,  and  the  latter  classical, 
scientific,  theological,  and  legal  courses. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  made  no  important  modifications  in  1879  in  the 
system  of  studies,  fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1878.  The  classical,  scientific,  and  literary  courses  of  4  years  each  were  continued; 
thorough  instruction  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  was  given ;  agriculture,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  applied  chemistry  were  taught  in  the  State  college,  and  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  law  and  medicine  showed  no  material  change. —  (Catalogue,  1879.) 

In  the  Atlanta  University  (colored)  15  scholarships  were  offered  by  the  Peabody  fund 
to  the  colored  people  of  Georgia,  the  appointments  to  be  made  after  a  competitive 
examination.  These  appointments  were  made  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1879. — 
(Ne.w-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

Boivdon  College,  Bowdon,  which  did  not  report  in  1877-’78,  sends  a  written  return 
for  1879.  This  shows  a  faculty  of  4  professors,  140  students  in  the  preparatory  and 
classical  courses,  and  that  2  students  obtained  the  degree  of  m.  a.  on  June  30,  1879. — 
(Return.) 

Pio  Ahno  College,  Macon,  had  a  class  in  civil  engineering  in  successful  operation 
during  1878-’79. 

For  titles,  location,  prevailing  influence,  and  statistics  of  these  colleges,  reference 
is  made  to  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  to  a  corre- 
spending  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  the  names,  locations,  and  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of 
the  appendix;  fora  summary  of  said  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the  4  years’  courses  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  branch  establishment,  the  North 
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Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  tu  wMcli,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
building  by  fire  in  December,  1878,  the  studies  were  carried  on  with  only  48  hours' 
delay,  a  generally  increasing  attendance  being  noted.  This  college  reports  prepara¬ 
tory  and  military  departments,  a  4  years'  scientific  course,  323  students  in  1878-  79,  and 
57  teachers  licensed  during  the  year,  who  were  more  advanced  in  scholarship  than 
any  heretofore  sent  out. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  South  Georgia  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Thomasville,  another 
branch  of  the  State  university,  was  opened  in  September,  1879,  with  3  teachers  and 
75  students,  which  number  was  increased  to  4  teachers  and  177  students  in  January, 
1880.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  preparatory,  academic,  ajid  collegiate  de¬ 
partments,  the  first  two  not  being  limited  as  to  time,  the  last  requiring  but  two  years 
of  study.  This  college  is  only  a  preparatory  institution  for  the  junior  class  at  the 
university,  consequently  no  diplomas  or  degrees  are  awarded.  Latin  and  Greek  are 
elective  studies ;  German  and  French  may  be  substituted  for  them.  Book-keeping 
is  also  taught. —  (Catalogue,  1879-'80.) 

For  statistics  of  these  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL.  ■* 

Theological  instruction  is  given  under  Congregational  influences  in  the  regular 
course  of  Atlanta  University,  which  had  a  class  of  4  theological  students  in  1878-79  ; 
under  Baptist  influences,  in  Mercer  University,  13  ministerial  students  being  cata¬ 
logued  in  1878 ;  and,  under  Methodist  influences,  in  Emory  College,  Hebrew  being 
taught  throughout  the  4  years'  course. 

The  Augusta  Institute,  Augusta,  a  Baptist  theological  school,  educates  freedmen  to 
be  preachers  and  teachers.  Statistics  for  1879  are  wanting. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  law  department  there 
reporting,  August  1,  1879,  a  1  year’s  course  of  52  weeks,  4  resident  professors,  1  non¬ 
resident  lecturer,  6  students  (4  of  them  having  already  received  degrees  in  letters  or 
science),  and  no  examination  for  admission. —  (Retuim.) 

The  law  school  connected  with  Mercer  University,  Macon,  continues  its  course  of 
instruction,  which  includes  special  lectures  and  regularly  organized  moot  courts. 
Statistics  for  1879  are  wanting. 

Medical  instruction  in  the  “  regular”  school  is  ofi’ered  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  which  has  a  3  years’  course  of  study,  and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  a 
dejDartment  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  which  now  has  a  2  years’  course.  The  stu¬ 
dents  in  1879-’80  were  in  the  former  110,  in  the  latter  112 ;  the  graduates,  50  and  25, 
respectively.  Neither  of  these  schools  requires  an  examination  for  admission. — 
(Returns. ) 

A  new  medical  school,  the  Southern  Medical  College,  Atlanta,  was  organized  in 
1879,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  information  about  it. 

The  Savannah  Medical  College,  which  resumed  its  work  in  the  autumn  of  1878  after 
a  suspension  of  2  years,  sends  no  later  information. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring, 
sends  a  written  return  for  1879.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  was  7, 
2  of  them  being  semi-mutes.  About  300  students  have  been  educated  there  since  1846, 
and  some  84  were  still  in  the  institution.  The  branches  taught  were  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  geography,  grammar,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  pen¬ 
manship.  Shoemaking  and  gardening  were  also  taught. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  reported  3  teachers,  3  assistants,  1  mas¬ 
ter  of  workshop,  and  64  pupils  in  the  fall  of  1878.  No  later  information  was  received. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

^  At  Atlanta  during  the  past  ten  years  members  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  giving  practical  illustration  in  a  variety  of  home  industries  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  its  schools,  particular  stress  being  laid  upon  the  importance  of  good  work. 
An  hour  a  day  was  given  throughout  the  entire  course  to  the  work,  which  was  under 
careful  supervision.  In  1879  special  attention  was  paid  to  sewing,  cooking,  and  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  instruction  in  the  general  rules  of  house¬ 
keeping  was  given.  In  this  manner  these  students  combine  manual  and  literary  work, 
and  are  fitted  to  become  teachers  of  their  race  in  the  South. —  (The  American  Mission¬ 
ary,  November,  1879.) 


GEORGIA. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

rhe  tliirteentli  annual  convention  of  the  Georgia  Teachers’  Association  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  he  held  in  Rome,  April  29  to  May  1,  1879.  The  papers  to  he  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  were  as  follows:  “The  teacher,  his  duties,  responsibilities,  and  rewards;”  “The 
best  method  of  teacliing  composition  to  beginners;”  “Why  so  few  of  onr  young  men 
go  through  college;”  “  Utility  and  mental  development  in  education;”  “The  educa¬ 
tion  of  Laura  Bridgman;”  “The  best  method  of  teaching  English  literature;”  and 
on  “Geography.”  The  evening  addresses  were  from  Hon.  W.  H.  Felton,  subject  not 
given,  and  from  Hon.  G.  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia,  on  “The  needs 
of  education  in  the  South.”  These  proceedings  were  to  be  interspersed  with  decla¬ 
mations,  class  recitations,  visits  to  different  institutions,  and  committee  reports. — 
(The  Educational  Weekly,  April  17,  1879.) 

A  teachers’  convention  for  Middle  Georgia  was  announced  to  be  held  in  Warrenton, 
December  5-6,  1879.  Among  the  principal  topics  to  be  discussed  was  one  on  the  nor¬ 
mal  training  of  teachers. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  December  4,  1879.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

SUPERINTENDENT  BERNARD  MALLON. 

Superintendent  Mallon,  long  the  moving  spirit  of  public  education  in  Atlanta,  was 
born  in  Ireland  September  14,  1824.  His  father  coming  to  America  in  1827  or  1828,  the 
boy  grew  up  to  manhood  on  the  paternal  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Union  Village  Academy,  where  he  was  soon 
employed  to  assist  his  teacher  in  the  English  studies  of  the  school.  At  26  he  went  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  serve  as  a  private  teacher ;  he  then  was  associated  with  Mr.  Robert 
Mallard  at  the  Chatham  Academy  in  that  city  ;  and  finally,  in  1854,  was  engaged  by 
the  Savannah  board  of  education  to  teach  a  school  which  became  the  germ  of  the 
present  school  system  of  that  city.  After  some  time  he  resigned  to  pursue  an  elective 
course  of  study  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  a  view  to  higher  useful¬ 
ness.  After  a  year  of  study,  returning  to  Savannah  married,  he  soon  became  the 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  and  perfected  the  system.  But  the  climate  proved 
debilitating  to  himself  and  wife,  and  when  Atlanta  wished  to  establish  a  city  school 
system  and  offered  him  the  superintendency,  he  went  there,  organized  the  schools, 
trained  the  teachers,  and  by  long  years  of  faithful  labor  made  the  education  given 
remarkable  for  its  thoroughness  and  for  the  pure  English  spoken  and  vTitten  in  the 
schools,  while  he  endeared  himself  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  great  body  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  as  few  men  can.  After  seven  years  in  Atlanta  he  was  offered  the  principalship 
of  the  Tennessee  State  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  with  double  the  salary  he  was 
receiving,  but  love  for  his  work  induced  him  to  decline  to  go.  When  Texas,  however, 
in  1879,  established  a  State  Normal  School  at  Huntsville  and  called  him  to  its  head, 
he  went  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  that  great  State.  The  change  proved  fatal  to  a 
somewhat  feeble  constitution,  and  after  only  two  months’  residence  at  Huntsville  he 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  malarial  fever.  He  died  October  1,  1879,  and  was  taken 
back  to  Atlanta  and  buried  amid  the  tears  of  nearly  all  the  people,  the  highest  author¬ 
ities  uniting  in  their  eulogies  of  him  and  ten  thousand  persons  following  him  to  his 
grave.  Their  grief  and  his  work  form  his  best  monument. —  (New-England  Journal  of 
Education,  March  25,  1880,  and  other  authorities. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta. 

[Third  term,  January  1,  1879,  to  January  1,  1881.] 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMISSIO:{ER  OF  EDUCATION. 


1I.L.INOIS. 

STATISTICAL  SUM^^IARY. 


1877-78. 


POPULATION  ANX>  ATTENDANCE. 


Yontli  of  school  age  (6-21)  . . . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools .... 
Average  daily  attendance... . 
Attendance  in  private  schools 


1,002, 421 
706, 733 


41, 406 


SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Whole  number  of  school  districts . 

Number  with  5  months  of  school  or 
more. 

Number  with  less  than  5  months . 

Number  that  had  no  school . 

Number  not  reporting . 

Number  that  had  libraries . 

Public  school-houses . 

New  ones  built  during  the  year . 

Estimated  value  of  all  pubhc  school 
property. 

Whole  number  of  free  public  schools.. 

Number  of  these  graded . 

Number  of  high  schools . 

Average  time  of  xDublic  school  in  days. 
Private  schools  reported . 


11,714 
11, 438 

55 

101 

120 

899 

11,874 

212 

$16, 105, 870 

12,  324 
810 
128 
154. 22 
582 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Male  teachers  in  public  schools  - . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  ... 
Whole  number  of  teachers  reported. . 
Graduates  of  State  normal  schools ... 
Graduates  of  State  Normal  University 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

Number  of  teachers  in  private  schools 


9,  475 
12,817 
22, 292 
574 
143 
$54  07 
30  87 
1,017 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools .  $9, 634, 728 

Whole  expenditure  for  them .  7, 526, 109 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  permanent  fund . 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 


$5, 337, 857 


1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1,  000, 694 
693,  334 
404, 479 
47, 674 

1,727 
13,  399 

6, 268 

. 

$16, 902, 710 

$796,840 

150 

4.22 

8,973 
12, 737 
21, 710 

502 

80 

582 

$41  45 
34  18 
1,125 

$6, 142,  340 
6, 190, 743 

$12  62 

$3  31 
108 

$3, 492, 388 
1, 335, 366 

$6, 577, 892 

(From  State  report  for  1877-78  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  then  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  return  for  1878-79  from  Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  present  superin¬ 
tendent.  )  , 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
township  trustees  of  school  funds  and  school  property, ^  boards  of  school  directors  for 

‘  Townsliip  trustees  may  also  be  trustees  of  a  township  high  school,  if  the  people  vote  to  organize 
its  whole  territory  into  a  district  for  the  support  of  such  a  school. 
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districts  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  boards  of  education  for  those  with  more 
than  2,000  are  the  officers  that  have  especially  to  deal  with  the  nuhlic  schools.  All 
these  are  elected  by  the  people :  the  State  and  county  superintendents,  for  terms  of  4 
years ;  the  township  trustees  and  school  directors,  each  3  in  number,  for  terms  of  3 
years,  one  retiring  each  year ;  the  boards  of  education,  except  in  specially  chartered 
districts,  of  6,  9,  or  12  members,  according  to  population  of  their  districts,  also  for  3 
years,  one-third  retiring  yearly.  Women  21  years  of  age  and  duly  qualified  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  any  school  office. 

Other  officers,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  are  a  State 
board  of  education,  in  charge  of  the  State  Normal  University,  Normal  ;  a  board  of 
trustees,  in  charge  of  the  Southern  Normal  University,  Carbondale ;  a  like  board,  in 
charge  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Urbana  ;  and  other  boards,  all  working 
imder  the  supervision  of  a  State  board  of  public  charities,  in  charge  respectively 
of  (1)  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Pontiac;  (2)  the  State  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children,  Lincoln ;  (3)  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville;  (4)  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
the  same  place ;  and  (5)  the  Illinois  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  Normal. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  system  includes  graded  and  ungraded  common  schools,  high  schools,  2 
State  normal  schools  (with  county  normals  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  the  State), 
a  State  industrial  university,  and  5  special  schools. 

The  common  schools,  ungraded,  graded,  and  high,  are  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State  “free  schools.”  They  are  supported  partly  through  taxes  levied  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  partly  through  aid  derived  from  township,  county,  and  State  permanent  school 
funds,  and  partly  through  a  2  mill  tax  levied  by  the  State  on  all  property.  The  dis¬ 
trict  taxes  may  not  exceed  5  per  cent.,  of  which  3  per  cent,  may  be  for  building  pur¬ 
poses.  The  schools  must  be  taught  at  least  110  days  of  actual  teaching  in  each  year 
by  duly  certified  teachers ;  must  be  open  to  colored  as  well  as  to  white  children  in  case 
of  need;  and  must  have  reports  made  of  the  attendance  in  them  through  teachers  and 
district,  township,  and  county  officers  to  the  State  superintendent  at  the  close  of  each 
school  term.  The  due  presentation  of  such  reports  by  teachers  is  made  a  condition  of 
their  payment.  The  smallest  range  of  subjects  to  be  taught  comprises  the  elements 
of  a  fair  elementary  English  education,  while  no  limit  is  imposed  by  law  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  school  course.  The  selection  of  text  books  is  left  to  the  district  school 
officers,  but  uniformity  is  to  be  maintained  and  no  change  made  oftener  than  once  in 
four  yeara. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  reports  of  school  afiairs  are  biennial  in  Illinois,  and  no  full  view  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  condition  can  be  given  for  1879.  The  school  journals,  however,  indicated  con¬ 
siderable  educational  activity  among  superintendents  and  teachers  in  various  direc¬ 
tions.  The  State  Industrial  University  held  during  its  vacation  a  school  of  sciences 
and  languages,  continuing  through  July  and  part  of  August. 

The  comparatively  few  statistics  which  Superintendent  Slade  has  been  able  to  col¬ 
lect  for  1878-79  do  not,  however,  show  the  improvement  hoped  for,  school  population 
and  enrolment  seeming  to  have  diminished,  the  former  slightly,  the  latter  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  public  schools,  though  fuller  attendance  upon  private  schools 
partly  makes  up  the  loss.  The  number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  too,  is  reported 
108  greater,  while  of  those  in  public  schools  there  were  582  fewer.  The  average  pay 
of  men  teaching  in  public  schools  was  $12.62  a  month  less,  that  of  women  increasing 
somewhat. 


NEW  LEGISLATION. 

Considerable  alteration  was  made  in  the  school  law  in  1879,  mainly  in  the  direction 
of  greater  definiteness  as  to  election  and  organization  of  district  school  boards,  the 
duties  of  county  superintendents,  the  time  of  the  annual  school  term,  the  certificates 
to  be  held  by  teachers  at  the  time  of  their  engagement,  the  indorsement  to  be  made  by 
district  officers  on  the  schedules  made  out  for  them  by  the  teachers  of  the  attendance 
in  the  schools,  ^,nd  the  payment  of  their  wages  on  the  presentation  of  such  indorsed 
schedules  to  the  county  treasurer. 

The  laws  respecting  bonded  indebtedness  of  districts  were  also  amended  so  as  both 
to  relieve  overburdened  districts  and  to  secure  their  creditors  ;  while  in  cities  where 
the  common  councilmen  had  been  made  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  board  it  was 
directed  that  a  board  should  in  each  case  be  formed  by  the  mayor  (the  council  cou- 
tirming  his  appointments)  of  two  persons  from  each  ward,  one  of  the  two  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  each  year  after  such  appointment. 
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EXHIBITIONS  OF  SCHOOL  WOEK  AT  FAIRS. 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  public  scbool  pupils  in  tbe  performance  of  tbeir  duties 
and  of  acquainting  parents  with  the  results  of  the  training  given,  superintendents  and 
teachers  in  some  instances  combined  for  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  1879 
at  county  fairs  and  at  the  State  fair.  These  exhibitions  excited  so  much  interest  that 
it  is  proposed  to  have  at  least  at  the  State  fair  a  siiecial  building  hereafter  for  such 
displays. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  full  information  respecting  this  new  education  in  the  State,  see  Table  V  of  the 
appendix  to  this  volume. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people,  and  numbering  6  or  more  mem 
bers,  with  superintendents  appointed  by  the  boards. 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Numhei  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Belleville . 

14,  000 

4,  532 

1,  859 

1,  649 

34 

$44,  766 

Chicasjo . 

450,  000 

35,  000 

56,  587 

43, 741 

851 

774,  914 

Danville . 

8,  000 

2,  878 

1,  824 

1, 152 

30 

21,  890 

Decatur . 

12,  000 

3, 456 

1, 786 

1,  347 

29 

23,  512 

East  St.  Louis . 

10,  000 

2,  008 

Freeport . 

]  0,  000 

1,  611 

1,132 

29 

Jacksonville . 

15,  000 

3,  700 

1,868 

1,  279 

35 

30, 349 

Joliet . 

14,  000 

5,363 

3,  600 

1,  562 

40 

5,332 

Ottawa . 

10,  000 

3, 168 

1,737 

1,  658 

29 

26,  922 

Quincy . 

36,  000 

8,  513 

3,  770 

2.465 

56 

46,  375 

Hock  Island . 

12,  000 

3,  425 

2, 100 

1,  500 

39 

28,  327 

Springfield . 

25,  000 

2,  776 

2, 114 

44 

28,  070 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Belleville  reports  a  decrease  in  public  school  enrolment,  average  daily  attendance, 
and  number  of  teachers  employed,  but  more  punctuality  among  pupils.  The  decrease 
in  attendance  is  ascribed  partly  to  the  abolition  of  the  ninth  grade  and  inadequate 
school  accommodations,  partly  to  a  general  inditference  towards  schools,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  The  schools  are  divided 
into  eight  classes,  including  primary  and  grammar  grades.  The  German  language 
forms  an  optional  part  of  the  course  from  the  first.  There  was  a  reported  enrolment 
in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  700.  The  school  proxierty  of  the  city  was  rated 
at  $74,200. —  (Report,  1878-’79,  and  return.) 

The  Chicago  schools  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  able  and  efficient  teachers  and 
su]iervising  officers,  whose  influence  has  been  constantly  felt,  yet  the  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  seriously  imioeded  by  lack  of  suitable  accommodations  in  the  i^rimary 
grades.  More  than  four  thousand  puxiils  in  1878-’79  occupied  unsuitable  rented 
buildings,  and  more  than  two  thousand  were  taught  in  basements  of  buildings  be¬ 
longing  to  the  board,  to  the  great  injury  of  health  and  eyesight.  The  7  school  build¬ 
ings  in  process  of  erection  will  still  leave  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools  8,00(' 
below  the  enrolment,  and  still  further  below  what  the  enrolment  might  be  if  the 
accommodations  were  sufficient.  This  condition  of  affairs,  complained  of  each  year  in 
official  reports,  is  due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  city  in  population.  Three  thousand 
more  children  annually  attend  the  schools.  An  interesting  and  useful  history  of  the 
city  schools  accompanies  the  report.  The  system  comprises  three  departments,  pri¬ 
mary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  embracing  four  grades  or  years,  and  included  in 
187^’79  evening  schools  and  a  normal  department  which  belonged  to  the  high  school. 
Ten  evening  schools  were  taught  during  a  ten  weeks’  session,  including  an  evening 
high  school  and  the  Newsboys’  Home  School,  the  total  attendance  being  2,360  puiiils. 
German,  music,  and  drawing  formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  public 
schools.  The  first  named  was  taught  in  18  grammar  schools  and  in  the  4  high  schools 
by  19  teachers,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  teacher.  A  graded  course  in 
vocal  music  has  been  in  operation  since  1860,  the  class  instruction  being  given  by 
regular  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  teacher.  The  arrangement  of  the 
high  schools  was  the  same  as  formerly  reported,  viz,  that  of  a  central  school,  with  a  4 
years’  course  of  study,  and  division  high  schools,  with  a  2  years’  course.  The  school 
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property  belonging  to  the  city  ^vas  valued  at  $2,138,360.  The  attendance  on  private 
and  church  schools  was  estimated  to  be  22,000. —  (City  report,  1878-’79,) 

The  Danville  graded  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  there  being 
27  in  all,  with  one  ungraded.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  18  pupils  to  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school,  of  30  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  of  44  in  the  primary. 
The  cost  for  each  pui)il,  including  incidentals,  was  $8.55  on  the  number  enrolled  and 
$13.53  on  that  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  high  school,  had  an  enrolment  of 
102  pupils  and  73  in  average  attendance. —  (Report,  1878-’79.) 

In  Decatur  the  sj’stem  includes  a  high  school,  with  a  4  years’  course  which  em¬ 
braces  as  required  studies  only  English  branches,  Latin  and  German  being  optional. 
All  but  4  of  the  29  teachers  in  the  x)ublic  schools  were  women.  The  cost  for  each 
pupil,  based  on  the  number  enrolled,  was  $13.16;  on  the  average  attendance,  $17.45. 
?lf  the  1,786  pupils  enrolled,  465  were  not  tardy  during  the  year  and  92  were  neither 
absent  nor  tardy. —  (Report  for  1878-79. ) 

JacJcsonville  reported  7  school  buildings,  with  1,610  sittings,  belonging  to  the  city, 
and  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $149,700;  Avhile  7  others  for  pri¬ 
vate  and  church  schools  had  800  sittings. 

Joliet  had  8  buildings,  with  28  rooms,  sittings  not  given,  valued  at  $58,868,  with 
furniture,  sites,  &c.,  besides  7  buildings  for  private  and  church  schools,  in  which 
vt'ere  619  pupils. 

Ottaiva  had  8  school  buildings  of  its  own,  with  1,680  sittings  and  an  average  of  4 
rooms  each,  all  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  ai)paratus,  at  $80,050.  Private  and 
church  schools,  3  in  number,  with  an  average  of  2  rooms  each,  were  also  reported. 

Quincy  tried  half  day  sessions  in  one  school  of  the  seventh  grade  to  accommodate  the 
large  number  to  be  taught,  yet  even  with  that  arrangement  had  more  than  enough 
pupils  at  each  session  to  fully  occupy  the  4  teachers  in  the  school.  In  some  others 
the  attendance  was  diminished  from  causes  apparently  beyond  the  control  of  the 
board.  As  respects  studies,  good  results  are  said  to  have  come  from  modifications  of 
the  course  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  especially  in  the  teaching  of 
grammar,  which,  by  simplification  of  text  books  in  higher  grades  and  by  oral  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  lower  ones,  was  made  both  more  interesting  and  more  effective.  In  teach¬ 
ing  reading,  the  text  book  was  used  as  a  speller  and  grammar  as  well  as  a  reader  with 
like  good  results.  Drawing  is  taught,  but  from  want  of  special  instruction  by  a  com¬ 
petent  master  less  success  was  attained  than  was  desired.  In  elementary  science,  in 
music,  and  in  physiology,  gratifying  progress  was  reported. —  (Report  for  1878-’79.) 

Roch  Island  presents  a  report  giving  in  successive  double  pages  full  educational  and 
financial  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  city  for  the  8  years  from  1872-’73  to  1879-’80, 
inclusive,  with  a  sketch  of  the  school  system  throughout  that  period.  It  indicates  a 
gain  in  that  time  of  about  36  per  cent,  in  enrolment,  of  more  than  51  per  cent,  in  the 
average  number  belonging,  and  of  60  per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  enrolment  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  and  the  increase  in 
average  attendance  far  outstripped  it.  The  increase  of  e^enses  was  far  below  the 
percentage  of  the  increase  in  the  city.  The  school  buildings  belonging  to  the  city 
numbered  6  in  1878-79,  these  having  37  rooms,  with  1,740  sittings,  all  valued,  with 
sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $94,600.  Private  or  church  school  buildings,  5, 
with  an  average  of  2  rooms  each. 

Springfield  reports  a  year  of  progress  in  the  schools :  the  attendance  and  order  good, 
the  work  in  the  teachers’  institutes  improved,  and  the  interest  in  the  high  school  sus¬ 
tained.  This  school  has  two  courses  of  study,  an  English  and  a  classical,  both  of  4 
years.  It  graduated  29  pupils  in  June,  1879,  the  enrolment  for  that  year  being  146. 
The  schools  below  the  high  comprise  8  grades  or  years.  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the  course 
in  them;  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  has  been  proposed,  but  no  definite  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  suggestion. —  (Report,  1879.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  for  1878-’79  have  been  received  from  the  State  Normal  University,  Normal, 
which  had  378  pupils  in  strictly  normal  studies ;  from  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal, 
Carbondale,  with  168  normal  students ;  and  from  Cook  County  Normal  and  Training 
School,  Normalville,  with  232  students. 

In  the  State  Normal  University  are  4  departments :  the  normal  school,  the  training 
department,  the  scientific  department,  and  the  model  school,  the  last  serving  as  a 
school  of  observation  and  practice  under  the  teacher  of  the  training  department.  The 
t,raining  of  teachers  is  the  central  idea  of  the  university,  and,  while  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  were  established  to  assist  in  that  work,  facilities  are  also  provided  for  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  teaching  as  a  profession  for  life.  Tuition  is  free.  In¬ 
struction  is  given  both  in  the  sulqccts  to  be  taught  and  in  the  method  of  teaching  them. 
The  full  coui'se  usually  reqTiires  3  years;  but  those  who  are  thoroughly  prepared  in 
any  of  the  branches  can  omit  them  and  thus  complete  the  course  in  less  time.  The 
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Qcientiiic  department  is  for  the  study  of  natural  science  in  the  Illmois  Museum  of 
Natural  History  connected  with  the  Normal  University,  in  which  are  more  than  150,000 
specimens.  The  training  department  course  must  he  taken  by  all  who  graduate.  It 
is  also  open  to  teachers  and  all  others  who  may  be  prepared  for  its  strictly  professional 
study  and  practice.  The  model  department  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  best  methods 
of  disciphne,  instruction,  and  classification,  its  courses  of  study  embracing  all  that 
belongs  to  a  thorough  education,  from  the  elements  up  to  a  prej)aratioa  for  collego 
and  for  business. —  (Keport,  1879.) 

Tlie  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondale,  has  2  departments,  noimal  and 
preparatory,  the  latter  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  model  as  well  as  a  prepar¬ 
atory  school.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  normal  department  must  pass  such  an 
examination  as  would  entitle  them  to  a  second  grade  teachers'  certificate.  Tuition  is 
free  to  those  who  agree  to  teach  3  years  or  at  least  a  term  equal  to  that  for  which 
they  shall  receive  instruction.  A  record  covering  the  five  years  of  the  life  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  shows  that  many  more  of  the  students  do  actually  teach  than  x>ledge  them¬ 
selves  to  do  it,  and  that  on  an  average  the  number  of  their  months  of  service  is  double 
their  term  of  attendance  in  the  university.  The  institution  reports  for  1878-79  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year  in  most  respects,  with  an  increased  attendance,  a  longer  term,  and  a  higher 
grade  of  work  done. —  (Catalogue  and  report  of  xmncipal,  1879.) 

The  Cook  County  Normal  School  was  established  in  1867  by  the  county  of  Cook  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  competent  teachers  for  the  pubiic  schools,  "it  is  strictly 
professional.  Applicants  for  admission  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  common 
English  branches  and  must  sign  a  declaration  that  it  is  their  intention  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  and  to  give  those  in  Cook  County  the  preference.  Tuition  is  free  to 
residents  of  the  county,  The  course  of  study  covers  3  years.^ — (Catalogue,  1879.) 

From  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School  there  is  no  information  for  1878-79, 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Normal  Seminary,  at  Addison,  reports  43  normal  students 
for  1878-79.  Its  full  course  is  5  years,  but  whether  the  normal  is  of  that  length  is  not 
stated. —  (Return. ) 

The  Nortlmestern  German-English  Normal  School,  Galena,  organized  by  Iversons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  German-Methodist  church  at  Galena,  had  87  pupils  in  1878-79,  all 
returned  as  normal.  Its  objects  are  (1)  to  train  teachers  for  English,  German,  or  Ger- 
man-English  schools;  (2)  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  German  language ;  (3)  to  prepare  for  college  and  for  the  ministry ;  and  (4)  to 
give  a  thorough  business  training'.  The  normal  course  extends  over  3  years. —  (Cata¬ 
logue,  1878-79.) 

The  Morris  Normal  and  Scientific  School,  Morris,  was  organized  in  September,  1878, 
und  80  rapid  was  its  growth  that  the  winter  of  the  following  year  saw  a  faculty  of  9 
teachers  and  a  school  of  more  than  100  students,  exclusive  of  about  60  who  met  in  the 
evening  for  sx)ecial  instruction.  There  are  normal,  scientific,  collegiate  preparatory, 
^nd  elective  courses,  besides  2  intended  to  prepare  for  these ;  also,  common  school  and 
scientific  preyiaratory  courses.  Thorough  prex)aration  of  teachers  for  common  school 
work  is  made  a  specialty.  Spring  and  summer  classes  in  botany,  geology,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry  are  reported.  The  normal  course  proper  covers  2  years ;  85 
students  in  that  course  were  rej)ort€d  for  1878-79. —  (Return,  catalogue  of  1878-79, 
and  circular. ) 

The  Chicago  Normal  was  established  as  a  dei)artment  of  the  high  school  in  1856  and 
was  made  an  independent  school  in  1871 ;  in  1876  it  resumed  its  former  relation  to  the 
high  school  and  in  1877  was  suspended,  possibly  to  be  resumed  in  1880.  Its  purpose 
was  to  prepare  young  ladies,  residents  of  the  city,  for  successful  teaching  in  the  public 
schools. —  (City  report,  1879.) 

The  Teachers’  Training  School  and  School  of  Individual  Instruction,  oj^ened.  Oregon  in 
'1879,  is  for  the  speci  al  purpose  of  prexoaring  students  to  teach.  It  seeks  to  give  thorough 
instruction  in  methods,  from  Kindergarten  and  other  primary  work  to  the  advanced 
subjects  of  the  public  schools,  with  instruction  in  school  management,  school  laws, 
records,  reports,  x>rogrammes,  courses  of  study,  and  grading  of  country  and  town 
schools.  The  individual  plan  of  school  work  is  so  far  adopted  that  no  one  is  retarded 
by  the  slowness  of  others  who  wish  to  devote  more  time  to  their  studies. —  (Circular.) 

Opportunities  for  students  to  x>Tepare  for  teaching  are  also  provided  in  normal 
courses  or  teachers'  classes  in  the  following  colleges  and  universities :  Abingdon  Col¬ 
lege,  Eureka  College,  Ewing  College,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Lake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloumouth  College,  Rock  River  University,  Shurtleff  College,  Westfield  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Wheaton  College. 

For  statistics  of  normal  schools  and  departments  rei>orting,  see  Table  III  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  i>receding. 

teachers'  institutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report  for  1879,  there  is  no  information  respecting  these 
eu.eans  of  improvement  for  teachers  (of  which,  by  law,  each  county  superintendent  is 
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to  encourage  the  formation),  except  incidental  notices  in  educational  journals,  which 
indicate  that  numerous  meetings  were  held,  but  fail  to  give  full  paxticulars. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

Tlie  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  continued  during  1879  its  useful  issues,  discuss¬ 
ing  current  questions  as  to  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  and  giving  much 
inmrmation  as  to  school  matters  in  this  and  other  Western  States,  Of  the  Practical 
Teacher,  formerly  published  at  the  same  place,  no  information  has  come  in  1879.  The 
Educational  News-Gleaner  was  published  monthly  at  Chicago,  and  the  Western  Edu¬ 
cational  Journal,  also  a  monthly,  was  projected  for  1880  at  the  same  place. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  reported  in  1878  was  128.  In  the  absence  of  a  State 
report  the  number  in  1879  cannot  be  given,  but  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
reached  140.  The  chief  high  school  in  the  State  is  that  at  Chicago,  consisting  of  one 
central  and  four  branch  schools,  the  course  in  the  former  covering  4  years;  that 
in  the  latter,  2  years.  Into  this  school  there  were  admitted  in  1878-79,  at  the 
December  and  June  examinations,  770  pupils  from  the  grammar  schools.  The  aver¬ 
age  daily  membership  in  June  was  1,288.  The  full  course  reaches  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  best  colleges.  In  the  division  schools  the  2  years’  course  makes  Latin 
an  optional  study.  Pupils  in  these  who  wish  to  complete  the  4  years’  course  can  do 
so  at  the  central.  This  and  its  branches  are  among  the  21  accredited  schools  from 
which  the  State  Industrial  University  receives  pupils  without  examination,  the 
others  being  at  Princeton,  Lake  View,  Champaign  (East  and  West),  Decatur,  Salem, 
Urbana,  Elmwood,  Oak  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Marengo,  Biackstone,  Kankakee,  Mat- 
toon  (east  side),  Springfield,  Monticello,  and  Warren.  Seven  others  were  candidates 
for  a  position  on  the  accredited  list  in  1879,  but  had  not  been  examined  at  the  date  of 
issuing  the  University  Catalogue  for  1879-’80.  Including  these  7  there  were  18  high 
schools  additional  to  the  21  accredited  ones  of  sufficiently  high  reputation  to  induce 
the  university  to  appoint  them  examining  schools  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  can¬ 
didates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  the  examination  papers  to  be  sent  to  the 
university  for  final  decision, 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
schools,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  and  for  summaries  of 
their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
Preparatory  students  in  colleges  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Illinois  Indushnal  Univei'siti/,  Urbana,  has  4  colleges,  namely,  of  agriculture, 
engineering,  natural  science,  and  literature  and  science,  subdivided  into  11  different 
schools,  among  them  a  school  of  domestic  science ;  besides  which  there  are  2  addi¬ 
tional  schools  of  military  science  and  of  art  and  design.  Vocal  and  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic,  telegraphy,  and  photography  are  also  taught,  but  not  as  parts  of  the  regular 
course.  As  much  freedom  as  possible  is  allowed  in  the  selection  of  studies.  It  is  re¬ 
quired,  however,  that  students  shall  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  those  they  select  and 
that  three  distinct  studies  shall  be  selected,  affording  three  class  exercises  daily,  one 
of  them  to  be  a  scientific  study.  Large  advantages  are  afforded  in  good  buildings, 
extensive  and  varied  grounds,  and  ample  means  of  illustration  of  studies. 

The  College  of  IndiiMual  Instruction,  established  at  Evanston  in  1875  and  suspended 
in  1878  on  account  of  a  difficulty  as  to  the  title  of  its  buildings,  is  expected  to  be  re¬ 
opened  soon,  either  in  Evanston  or  elsewhere  Its  plan  differs  from  that  of  other  col¬ 
leges  in  substituting  for  the  old  class  methods  of  instruction  that  of  giving  personal 
teaching  adapted  to  individual  wants. 

Twenty-three  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  26  reporting  in  1878  send  cata¬ 
logues  or  returns  for  1879,  and  a  new  one,  Mt.  Morris  College,  at  Mt.  Morris,  reports 
itself  as  opened  for  instruction  during  this  year.  It  is  untler  charge  of  the  Brethren, 
and  admits  both  sexes  to  its  courses,  which  are  collegiate  and  preparatory. 

No  changes  are  noted  in  the  courses  of  study  given  in  1878  by  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  reporting.  In  Shurtleff  College  the  experiment  of  self  government  by  the 
students  begun  during  1878  is  continued  and  gives  great  satisfi^ction.  The  students 
are  organized  into  a  general  assembly,  with  a  constitution  providing  for  the  election 
of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  marshal,  senate  of  15  members,  and  court 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  2  associate  judges.  Laws  are  enacted  by  the  senate, 
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TvMch  axe  valid  when  approved  hy  the  president  of  the  college,  and  all  offeneeg 
against  them  are  tried  by  the  students’  court.  This  government,  it  is  said,  ha«  thus 
far  rendered  important  aid  in  maintaining  good  order,  in  preserving  public  property, 
and  in  other  matters  requiring  the  exercise  of  authority. —  (Catalogue.) 

Of  the  26  colleges  already  referred  to  all  but  2  are  under  the  charge  of  some  religious 
denomination ;  all  but  5  admit  both  sexes ;  all  report  preparatory  departments,  gen¬ 
erally  covering  from  2  to  3  years,  and  some  precede  this  by  1  or  2  years  of  primary 
study ;  all  have  a  4  years’  classical  course ;  13  add  to  that  a  scientific  course,  and  3 
a  Latin  or  Greek  scientific  course  of  equal  length ;  while  6  present  a  3  years’  course  in 
science,  one  of  the  last  being  a  Latin-scientific  and  another  an  English-scientific  course ; 
6  offer  other  4  years’  courses,  1  of  them  being  for  ladies,  1  academic,  1  English,  2  philo¬ 
sophical,  1  literary,  and  1  in  modem  literature  and  art ;  1  also  reports  an  academic 
course ;  1,  a  philosophical  course;  1,  a  laureate  course;  and  1,  a  ladies’  course  of  3  years. 
Ten  previously  mentioned  train  students  for  teaching  either  in  the  collegiate  or  pre¬ 
paratory  departments ;  13  have  commercial  courses ;  14,  courses  in  music,  and  5,  in 
music  and  art;  10  offer  more  or  less  theological  instruction;  5  have  courses  in  law, 
and  1  a  course  in  medicine. 

No  reports  for  1879  have  come  from  Eock  River  University,  Dixon,  the  Swedish- 
American  Ans^ari  College,  Knoxville,  or  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton.  The  Illinois 
Agricultural  College,  Irvington,  suspended  in  1878,  is  to  be  opened  in  1880  as  Irving¬ 
ton  College.  For  statistics  of  the  universities  and  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of 
the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  superior  instruction  afforded  to  young  women  equally 
with  men  in  nearly  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State,  there  are  several  col¬ 
leges,  seminaries,  and  academies  devoted  exclusively  to  their  education,  the  statistics 
of  which  may  he  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  in  a  summary  of 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  statistics  of  the  attendance  of 
women  on  the  institutions  for  both  sexes,  see  Table  IX. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  chief  provision  for  scientific  study  in  this  State  is  found  in  the  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture,  engineering,  and  natural  science  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  which 
embrace  schools  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering,  architecture,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  domestic  science.  The  course 
of  study  in  all  covers  4  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  b.  s.  Ample  material  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  illustration  of  the  various  branches.  There  is  a  stock  farm  of  410  acres, 
with  an  experimental  farm  of  180  acres,  both  furnished  with  all  necessary  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  courses  in  science  or  in  science  with  the  addition  of  Latin 
or  of  Greek  are  provided  in  21  of  the  27  universities  and  colleges,  16  of  them  being  4 
years’  courses,  while  4  are  for  3  and  1  is  for  2  years. 

For  statistics  of  the  Industrial  University,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  for  those 
of  the  scientific  courses  of  other  institutions,  see  Table  IX. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  full  courses  of  3  years  or  more  in  the  following 
independent  institutions,  viz :  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North¬ 
west,  Chicago;  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Warihorg  Seminary,  Mendota; 
and  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park.  Three  years’  courses  ace 
also  provided  in  departments  of  7  coUeges  and  universities  reporting  for  1879  and  in 
the  Northwestern  German-English  Normal  School  at  Galena,  while  4  other  institutions 
show  some  provision  for  theological  training  in  connection  with  college  studies.  Ail 
hut  2  of  the  11  institutions  which  provide  a  full  course  of  3  years  require  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  admission  from  all  who  are  not  college  graduates.  In  one  of  these,  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  a  department  of  the  Northwestern  University,  it  is  stated  that  the 
first  examination  is  tentative,  success  in  the  work  being  the  test  of  fitness  for  it.  Four 
of  the  institutions  reporting  are  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  church,  3  are  Presby¬ 
terian,  3  Lutheran,  2  Baptist,  2  Disciples,  and  1  is  Congregational.  From  St.  Joseph's 
Ecclesiastical  College,  Teutopolis  (Roman  Catholic),  there  is  no  report  later  than  that 
for  1875-’76,  and  from  the  Swedish- American  Ansgari  College,  at  Knoxville  (Evangeli- 
al  Lutheran),  there  is  none  later  than  1876-77.  For  statistics  of  theological  schools 
reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

The  schools  of  law  are  the  Bloomington  Law  School,  Bloomington,  a  department  cf 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University ;  the  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  a  department 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  cf  the  Northwestern  Uhiversity,  Evanston ;  and  the 
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law  department  of  McKendreo  CoHege.  Tlie  courses  of  study  extend  over  2  years. 
No  examination  is  required  for  admission  in  any  of  these  schools.  In  2,  the  diplomas 
admit  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Illinois  without  further  examination,  if  the  graduates 
have  received  all  their  2  years’  instruction  in  any  of  these  institutions.  For  statistics, 
see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

The  medical  schools  reporting  statistics  for  1873-’79,  all  in  Chicago,  were  6  in  num¬ 
ber,  3  of  them  regular,  2  homoeopathic,  and  1  eclectic.  The  Chicago  Medical  College, 
the  Woman’s  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  the  Itusli  Medical  College  are  regular. 
The  2  first  present  a  3  years’  graded  course  of  study,  which  is  optional,  and  require  an 
examination  for  admission  of  all  who  are  not  graduates  of  college  or  of  some  high 
school  or  similar  institution.  The  Chicago  Medical  College  adds  to  this  a  practi¬ 
tioner’s  course  of  4  weeks,  which  follows  graduation  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
studies  of  the  course.  A  prominent  feature  of  this  is  its  carefully  selected  series  of 
l)atients  to  illustrate  the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment  by  clinical  teaching  at 
the  bedside  in  the  hospital  and  in  the  dispensary.  The  Woman’s  Hospital  Medical 
College  presents  an  optional  spring  course  of  12  weeks,  and  the  Rush  Medical  College 
adds  to  the  ordinary  3  years’  requirement  (including  2  lecture  courses)  an  optional 
spring  term  of  16  weeks,  which,  if  taken  during  the  2  years,  entitles  the  graduate  to 
a  certificate  of  honor  in  addition  to  his  diploma. 

The  Chicago  Homoeopathic  College  and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  have  graded 
courses  of  2  years,  and  the  first  has  also  an  optional  graded  course  of  3.  Women  are 
admitted  on  the.  same  terms  as  men. 

Bennett  Medical  College  (eclectic)  appears  to  demand  no  literary  preparation  for 
admission.  Its  requisitions  for  graduation  are  the  ordinary  3  years’  study  of  medicine, 
including  2  courses  of  lectures. 

The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  presents  a  2  years’  course  of  study,  embracing 
pharmacy,  materia  medica,  toxicology,  botany,  and  laboratory  work. 

For  statistics  of  medical  schoo)^,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  gives 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  in  articulation,  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  crayon  drawing ;  also,  in  the  employments  of  farming, 
gardening,  cabinet  making,  printing,  shoemaking,  wood  turning,  and  sewing.  It 
reports  530  pupils  in  1878-’79,  under  23  instructors,  of  whom  17  were  engaged  in  the 
sign  department,  3  in  the  art  department,  and  3  taught  articulation. 

Several  day  schools  for  deaf-mutes  have  also  been  established  at  Chicago  by  the 
board  of  education  of  that  city,  for  the  free  instruction  of  all  children  whose  speech 
or  hearing  is  so  defective  as  to  render  their  instruction  in  the  district  schools  imprac¬ 
ticable.  These  schools  are  doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  Chicago  Deaf-Mute 
School. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  X)receding. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  reports  132 
inmates  during  1878-’79,  who  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  i)hysiology,  spelling,  and  zoology,  besides  the 
employments  of  broom  making,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  brush  making,  sewing,  needle¬ 
work,  and  beadwork. —  (Return. ) 

For  further  statistics,  see  Table  XX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Lincoln,  is  sustained  by  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  “promoting  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  culture  of  the 
inmates,  and  to  fit  them  as  far  as  possible  for  earning  their  own  livelihood  and  for 
future  usefulness  in  society.”  The  instruction  at  present  embraces  only  object  lessons, 
reading,  writing,  geography,  numbers,  and  sewing ;  no  employments  have  been  taught 
for  want  of  a  shop  building.  For  statistics,  see  Table  XXIII  of  the  appendix,  and 
summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Illinois  State  Reform  School,  Pontiac,  imdertakes  the  reformation  and  education 
of  boys  committed  to  it  by  the  courts.  Besides  their  school  studies,  instruction  ia 
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given  them  in  ehoemaking,  tailoring,  cane  seating,  and  other  employments.  There  is 
no  report  later  than  the  biennial  report  lor  1877  and  1878. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  South  Evanston,  opened  in  1877,  is  a  private 
charity,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Woman’s  State  Centennial  Association  of  Illinois.  Be¬ 
sides  the  school  room  studies,  instruction  is  given  in  housework  and  sewing.  By  a 
law  passed  in  1879,  friendleas  or  dependent  girls  without  parental  care  or  guardian¬ 
ship  found  consorting  with  vicious  persons  or  wandering  in  the  streets  or  alleys,  in 
houses  of  ill  fame,  or  in  poorhouses,  may  be  committed  to  this  school,  not  as  criminals 
in  disgrace  sent  to  prison,  but  on  the  charge  of  dependency,  to  a  home  and  school. 
It  provides  for  the  legal  guardianship  of  girls  so  committed,  protecting  equally  the 
rights  of  guardian  and  ward,  and  makes  compensation  of  ,$10  a  month  per  capita,  to 
be  paid  by  the  counties  committing  them. —  (Report,  1879.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association,  which 
took  place  at  Bloomington,  December  29-31,  1879,  is  rex)orted  the  most  successful  ever 
held  m  the  State,  not  only  in  having  a  good  attendance,  but  also  in  the  character  of 
the  exercises  and  the  manner  in  which  the  various  subjects  were  treated. 

After  the  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Lawrence  Weldon  and  the  address  of  the 
president.  Alfred  Harvey,  of  Paris,  Mr.  Harwood,  of  Carbondale,  opened  with  a  paper 
entitled  ‘‘How  or  why,  which  and  how  much,”  relating  to  methods  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  tendencies  of  the  day.  Edwin  Philbrook,  of  Decatur,  and  A.  J.  Smith,  of 
Springfield,  followed  with  papers  on  the  same  general  subject,  after  which  papers  were 
read  by  Miss  L.  N.  E.  Skaats,  of  Chicago,  on  “Primary  school  work;”  by  Miss  N. 
Waugh,  of  Peoria,  on  the  value  of  home  influences  and  the  responsibility  of  teachers 
in  the  moral  training  of  children;  and  also  by  Miss  Charlotte  Lnndh,  of  Chicago. 
“The  place  and  value  of  denominational  schools  in  the  work  of  education”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Hurd  of  Carlinville,  Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Adams  of  Bloomington,  and  Prof. 
B.  J.  Bradford  of  Eureka.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  James  P.  Slade,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  “Institute  work  in  Illinois,”  and  by  Rev. 
Galusha  Anderson,  on  “The  bearing  of  the  classics  and  mathematics  on  a  popular 
education.”  On  Wednesday  morning  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Chicago, 
on  “  Non-professional  reading,”  and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  continued  by 
Mr.  A.  Hoffman,  of  Streator,  the  speakers  using  the  term  “professional”  as  applied 
to  teaching  and  advocating  such  reading  on  the  part  of  teachers  as  would  give  inspi¬ 
ration  rather  than  information.  A  further  paper,  by  Miss  M.  A.  Flemming,  treated  the 
subject  in  its  relation  to  the  elocutionary  art  and  "the  combining  of  the  mechanical 
with  the  intellectual  in  public  reading.  Another  discussion  followed  on  “Attacks 
upon  our  public  schools.”  It  was  opened  by  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  of  Springfield,  and 
closed  by  Mr.  M.  Andrews,  of  Galesburg.  Mr.  Pillsbury  expressed  the  opinion  that 
open  attacks  are  not  to  be  feared,  but  rather  the  policy  that  would  starve  normal 
schools  and  similar  higher  public  educational  institutions.  Mr.  Andrews  showed  that 
the  public  schools  have  more  to  fear  from  false  friends  than  from  open  enemies,  and 
ascribed  the  deplorable  condition  of  district  schools  to  the  ignorance  and  penurious¬ 
ness  of  directors. —  (Educational  AVeekly,  January  8,  1880.) 

COUNTY  superintendents’  CONVENTION. 

The  county  superintendents  held  their  convention  while  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  in  session,  although  its  membership  comprises  many  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  in  the  educational  work  of  the  State  who  are  needed  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  State  association.  The  most  important  action  taken  by  the  county  superintend¬ 
ents  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  State  Superintendent  Slade, 
Superintendent  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Carpenter,  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  ungraded 
schools.  Superintendent  Slade  is  to  see  that  the  course  is  printed  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  superintendents,  with  the  expectation  that  through  them  it  will 
be  introduced  into  all  the  schools.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  “  Can  the  art 
of  teaching  be  acquired?”  by  Mr.  John  W.  Cook,  of  Normal;  “The  spelling  reform,” 
by  George  W.  Broomell;  and  “The  proper  use  of  text  books,”  by  James  Hannan,  of 
Chicago.  The  closing  exercise  was  a  lecture  by  Hon.  Duane  Doty,  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  schools. —  (Educational  Weekly,  January,  1880.) 

principals’  association. 

The  largest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Illinois  Principals’  Association  occurred  at  Peoria, 
J uly  1  and 2, 1879,  most  of  the  representative  schoolmen  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
being  present.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  papers  and  addresses  were  “Truant 
schools,”  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Parish,  of  Rock  Island ;  “The  high  school  question,”  by  State 
Superintendent  James  P.  Slade,  Prof.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of 
the  Ottawa  High  School;  and  “Tndu8trialeducation,”byPre8identRobertAIlyn,  of  the 
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Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  and  Prof.  S.  H.  WLite^of  Peoria."  It  seems  from 
the  repoiii  that  the  high  school  quekion  received  more  attention  than  any  of  the  other 
tuhjects,  and  among  the  resolutions  adojited  was  one  expressing  apprehension  in  view 
of  the  enactment  of  a  law  jeopardizing  the  existence  of  the  township  high  schools 
and  a  belief  that  the  ultimate  result  would  bo  to  degrade  or  overthrow  the  public 
school  system;  the  hope  was  expressed,  however,  that  the  next  general  assembly  may 
repeal  the  law. —  (Educational  AV^eekly,  July  10  and  June  19,  1879.) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

From  a  programme  of  the  annual  meeting  for  1879  of  the  Illinois  Social  Science 
Association,  it  appears  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  October  2  and  3, 
and  that  the  topics  to  bo  presented  were  to  be  ‘‘Woman  as  related  to  the  State;” 

Concerning  what  our  schools  can  do  in  teaching  social  science;”  “  Hospitals  as  they 
were  and  should  be;”  “Prison  systems  and  reformatories  considered;”  “Prison  re¬ 
form;”  “Bi-cellular  evolution;^’  “The  achievements  of  women — what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  ought  to  do ;  ”  “  Woman’s  work  as  affected  by  the  industrial  organi¬ 
zation  of  society;”  “A  study  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  Philosoiihy ; ”  “Literature  as  a 
civilizer ;  ”  “  Home  culture  as  the  basis  of  character ;  ”  “  Cooperative  housekeeping ;  ” 
and  “The  morals  of  the  State,  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  higher  functions  cf 
i:ovemmci]it.” — (Educational  Weekly,  September  25,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jamhb  P.  Slade,  State  superintendent  of  public  instrivctlcn^  Spring  fields 
JTeriE;  January  13,  1879,  to  January  10,  1883.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) - 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

White  youth  in  public  schools . 

Colored  youth  in  i)ublic  schools . 

Whole  enrolment,  white  and  colored.. 
Average  daily  attendance  of  both . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts  in  which  schools  were  taught . 
Districts  in  which  no  schools  were 
taught. 

Whole  number  of  school  districts . 

Schools  for  colored  children . 

District  graded  schools . 

Township  graded  schools . 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

Public  school-houses . 

Value  of  school-houses,  grounds,  and 
furniture. 

Value  of  appaTfttus . 

Whole  value  of  school  property . 

School-houses  built  within  the  year  . . 
Private  schools  in  pubho  buildings  . . . 

Male  teachers  in  such  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools  . 

Pupils  enrolled  in  such  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance  in  such 
schools. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole  number  in  public  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun¬ 
try. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
country. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  towns. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
towns. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities  . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
cities. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund . 


1877-73. 


687, 304 
11, 849 
699,153 
505, 054 
7,481 
512,535 
315,893 


9, 346 
34 

9,380 
130 
396 
151 
129 
9, 545 
111,282,249 

254, 398 
11, 536, 647 
411 
618 
238 
436 
13, 516 
9, 687 


1878-79. 


695, 324 
12,777 
708, 101 
496, 066 
7,826 
503, 892 
312, 143 


533 

132 

9,637 


$11,787,705 
894 


Increase. 


8,020 

928 

8,948 


345 


Decrease. 


$251, 058 


8,988 


8,643 

3,750 


17 


8, 039 

8, 016 

23 

5,742 

5,574 

l.‘)8 

13,781 

13, 590 

191 

$38  20 

$37  20 

$1  00 

33  80 

32  80 

1  00 

61  80 

53  40 

3  40 

36  m 

35  60 

1  00 

81  20 

72  80 

8  40 

45  80 

!  42  m 

I 

1 

3  30 

>91, 968 

$4, 427, 670 

$164,298 

>51, 911 

4,476,729 

175, 182 

m,  524 

$8, 936, 022 

$42, 498 

(Fhom  reports  of  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instructioa, 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

Thea^  ooicers  are,  for  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  for  2 
years,  and  a  State  board  of  education ;  for  each  county,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
also  chosen  biennially,  and  a  county  board  of  education ;  for  each  township,  one  trustee ; 
for  each  incorporated  town  or  city,  a  board  of  school  trustees ;  and  for  each  district 
school  in  a  township,  a  school  dir^tor. — (School  laws,  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  law  provides  for  tlie  estabhshment  of  graded  schools,  in  which  the  common 
school  branches  are  to  be  taught  for  a  3  months’  term  each  year,  the  school  month 
being  20  days,  the  school  week  5.  The  teachers  thereof  are  to  be  licensed  by  and  to  re¬ 
port  regularly  to  the  proper  authorities ;  they  are  also  required  to  attend  the  monthly 
institutes  and  are  expected  to  bo  present  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  sources  of  school 
revenue  are  the  interest  on  the  school  funds  (which  consist  of  the  common  school 
fund,  the  sources  of  which  are  various,  and  the  congressional  township  fund  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township,  in  all,  $8,711,319)  and  the 
proceeds  of  taxes  levied  by  the  State,  consisting  of  16  cents  annual  tax  on  each  $100 
of  taxable  property  and  50  cents  on  each  taxable  poll,  all  of  which  is  used  for  tuition 
only.  In  addition  there  are  local  taxes  ^  of  30  cents  on  every  $100  and  $1  on  each 
poll,  for  buildings,  fittings,  and  other  necessary  expenses  except  tuition,*  and  a  tax 
not  to  exceed  20  cents  on  each  $100,  with  as  much  from  each  taxable  poll,  to  bo  used 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  the  place  assessed.  The  school  funds  are  distributed  to 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported  by  the 
annual  census  made  by  the  trustees  of  townships,  towns,  and  cities.  The  law  provides 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Clerman  language  into  the  schools  if  it  is  required  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  25  or  more  children. 

School  books  now  in  use  cannot  be  changed  until  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  they 
were  adopted,  and  then  all  adoptions  must  be  for  ten  years. —  (Laws  of  1877  and  acts 
of  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  few  statistics  at  hand  for  1879  indicate  an  increase  of  8,948  in  the  youth  of 
school  age,  of  $251,058  in  the  value  of  school  property,  and  of  $42,498  in  the  available 
school  fund.  There  was  a  decrease  of  8,643  in  enrolment,  of  9  in  graded  schools,  and 
of  17  in  new  school-houses  erected,  while  the  entire  receipts  for  public  schools  fell  off 
$164,298.  Teachers’  salaries  were  also  much  reduced  in  township,  town,  and  city,  and 
there  were  191  fewer  teachers  employed.  In  1878,  Superintendent  Smart,  in  order  to 
show  the  comparative  importance  of  the  schools  in  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and 
villages,  collated  the  figures  of  the  enumerators  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  five- 
sevenths  of  the  children  in  the  State  are  taught  in  country  schools.  He  says  that  in 
the  37  cities  there  was  a  total  of  130,192  children;  in  the  210  incorporated  towns, 
61,^5;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  made  ux)  of  smaller  villages  and  country,  there 
were  567,066  children. —  (State  reports  for  1878  and  1879  and  Indiana  School  Journal, 
January,  1379.) 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

^  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  January,  1379,  were  two  affecting 
the  management  of  public  school  funds.  The  first  requires  school  trustees,  when  propos¬ 
ing  purchase  of  grounds  or  the  construction  of  buildings  for  school  jmrposes,  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  trustees  of  the  town  or  of  the  council  of  the  city  concerned.  Th«. 
other  requires  the  school  trustees  of  any  town  or  the  council  of  any  city  to  surrender 
any  surplus  or  special  money  pertaining  to  the  school  fund  into  the  hands  of  trustees 
or  council,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  indebtedness  which  may  have 
been  incurred  by  schools  of  the  town  or  city. —  (xYcts  of  1879.) 

LIBRARIES. 

In  regard  to  township  libraries  an  act  of  1879  provides  that,  if  a  public  library  worth 
$1,000  or  more  is  established  by  private  donation  in  any  township,  the  trustees  of  such 
township  shall  levy  and  collect  a  tax  not  exceeding  1  cent  on  each  $100  of  the  taxa¬ 
ble  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 

COUNTY  MANUAL. 

A  manual  of  the  common  schools  of  Hendricks  County  for  1379  gives  desirable 
information  relative  to  the  system  and  condition  of  the  schools,  with  fall  directions 

'The  law  of  1875,  still  in  force  in  1877,  allowed  an  additional  tax  of  50  cents  to  pay  off  bonded  fa* 
dabtedness. 

2  The  acta  of  1879  seem  to  place  no  Limit  to  the  use  of  this  30-cent  tax.  It  also  seems  doabtfui 
whether  the  one-dollar  poll  tax  Is  continued. 
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to  ectool  officers,  teachers,  and  patrons  of  the  same,  list  of  text  hooks,  programmes 
of  the  institutes  of  six  months  (October  to  March),  list  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  county,  and  complete  statistics  of  these  schools,  which  are  meant  to 
be  diyided  into  2  primary,  2  intermediate,  and  2  grammar  grades. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  full  information  relative  to  schools  of  this  class  reported  for  1879,  see  Table  Y 
of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTE3IS. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  a  general  larv,  the  common  schools  in  all  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are 
governed  by  a  school  board  composed  of  3  trustees  elected  by  the  common  council,  ^  1 
being  annually  elected  thereafter  for  a  3  yeans’  term.  Each  city  has  a  supeiintendent 
elected  by  the  board.  Indianapolis  has  a  board  of  11  members  elected  by  popular 
vote,  a  superintendent,  2  assistant  superintendents,  and  a  superintendent  of  school 
buildings  and  grounds. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

i 

1 

j  Estimated 
j  population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Elkhart . . 

8,  000 

1,  996 

1,471 

cl,  075 

25 

Fort  "Wayne . 

28, 460 

12,  649 

3,  340 

2,601 

88 

$62, 342 

Indianapolis  . 

80,  000 

26,  039 

11,  796 

9,369 

214 

201,462 

T.a  Porto . 

9,  015 

1, 147 

868 

26 

24,  570 

Logansport . 

15,  000 

4,  061 

1,  767 

1,188- 

29 

26i  893 

Madison . 

10,  000 

5,  400 

1,745 

1,218 

42 

40,  007 

Honth  Bend . 

12,  000 

3,  215 

1,  717 

1,  234 

32 

16,025 

Terre  Haute . 

25,  000 

8,  372 

4,  035 

2,  866 

78 

71,  692 

Vincennes . . . 

8,  646 

2,  326 

lfl87 

18 

15,372 

Average  attendance  each  half  day. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Elkhart  reports  6  school  buildings,  with  1,371  sittings ;  190  days  on  which  school 
was  taught ;  75  enrolled  in  the  high  school ;  and  $466.41  as  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  and  superintendent. —  (Advanced  sheets  of  report. ) 

Evansville  sends  no  report  for  1878-’79.  The  youth  of  school  age  in  1877-’78  numbered 
12,888 ;  the  enrolment,  5,113 ;  teachers,  115 ;  and  the  expenditures  were  $102,686. —  (Ee- 
P’Ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.) 

Fort  Wayne  had  9  different  school  buildings,  3  for  primary,  5  for  grammar  and  inter- 
mediate  grades,  and  1  for  the  high  school,  with  3,798  sittings  for  study,  and  valued  its 
school  property  at  $224,650.  School  was  taught  195  days.  The  receipts  of  the  year  for 
public  schools  amounted  to  $121,871.  In  the  10  private  schools  there  was  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  2,100  puiiils,  under  38  teachers.  Special  teachers  in  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  penmanship,  and  reading  were  employed  by  the  city. 

Indianapolis  reported  for  1879  in  its  free  schools  10,291  sittings  for  study.  It  has  24 
school  huildiugs,  with  191  rooms,  besides  the  high  school  building,  wffiich  accommo¬ 
dates  nearly  600  scholars.  A  new  8-room  building  has  been  erected  and  more  room  is 
demanded.  The  present  value  of  school  property  is  $918,137.  The  high  school  had 
520  enrolled  and  385  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  memhership.  Music  is  taught  in  all 
the  schools  with  great  success,  the  pupils  numbering  over  10,000  and  the  teachers  210. 
The  Massachusetts  system  of  drawing  prevailed  in  the  schools.  Prof.  Walter  Smith’s 
books  being  used  in  some  of  the  grades,  while  in  others  the  teachers  or  superintend¬ 
ent  gave  the  work  from  the  hoards  or  from  cards.  During  the  winter,  in  8  of  the 
school  buildings  of  the  city,  night  schools  were  held,  continuing  twelve  weeks.  In 
these  schools  i8  teachers  had  charge  of  pupils  numbering  in  average  attendance  434, 
of  whom  179  were  colored.  The  expense  of  these  schools  was  $2,166.  The  normal 
school  connected  with  the  city  schools  reports  both  theory  and  practice  departments, 
in  each  of  which  pupil  teachers  are  required  to  remain  twenty  weeks.  Within  three 
years  64  persons  have  received  diplomas,  57  per  cent,  of  this  number  being  now  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  city  schools.  The  report  from  the  public  library  shows  a  total  of  56,399 
leaders  for  the  year  ending  March,  1879,  and  that  40,301  hooks  were  read  in  the  read¬ 
ing  room,  where  no  fiction  is  allowed. —  (City  report. ) 

La  Fayette  reports  its  length  of  school  year  195  days  and  1,900  as  the  average  number 


’  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  to  he  cities  with  30,(K)0  or  more  inhabitants,  where  the  people  elect  ft 
uchool  commiseioner  for  each  ward,  who  together  form  a  board  of  school  commissioEexs.  The  ccmmon 
©cnncils  of  smaller  cities  may  also  adopt  this  system  by  a  majority  vote. 
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beloDgiug  to  its  schools,  with  90  on  the  average  in  the  high  school,  from  which  there 
were  10  graduates  in  June,  1879. —  (Indiana  School  Journal,  July,  1679.) 

La  Porte  reports  a  12  years’  course  of  study  in  its  schools,  4  of  them  passed  in  the 
high  school.  The  grades  are  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high.  The  schools 
are  said  to  he  gradually  advancing  from  year  to  year  under  the  charge  of  self  reliant, 
progressive  teachers.  The  tuition  revenue  amounted  for  the  year  1878-’79  to  $18,528 
and  the  special  school  fund  to  |13,274.— (City  report.) 

Logansport  6  different  school  huildings,  with  1,525  sittings  for  study ;  school 

property  valued  at  $175,500 ;  some  800  children  in  private  or  parochial  schools ;  and 
970  pupils  over  16  years  of  age  in  the  public  schools. —  (Return.) 

Madison  reports  7  different  school  buildings,  with  1,800  sittings  for  study  ;  an  esti¬ 
mated  enrolment  of  1,000  in  x»rivato  and  jiarochial  schools ;  school  tauglit  the  full  200 
days;  and  $88,000  as  the  total  value  of  school  property. —  (Retiirn.) 

South  Bend  reiiorts  7  different  school  buildings  for  its  public  schools,  Avith  1,835  sit¬ 
tings;  special  teachers  for  drawing,  music,  and  penmanship;  4  teachers  employed  in 
evening  schools ;  and  GOO  pupils  in  private  schools. —  (Return.) 

'  Terre  Haute  reports  increase  in  both  enrolment  and  attendance  over  any  preceding 
year;  its  number  of  desks  and  sittings,  inclusive  of  those  in  the  German  and  recita¬ 
tion  rooms,  4,041,  in  11  different  school  buildings ;  and  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
:n  the  schools,  4,035.  The  percentage  of  attendance  upon  this  enumeration  was  71, 
and  the  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  10  and  21  years  of  age  unable  to  read 
was  only  27.  Of  the  78  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  35  were  educated  in 
the  high  school.  The  number  of  pux)iis  in  the  German  department  was  486,  and  the 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  same  Avas  $3,810.  The  high  school  with  its  4  years 
cf  study  had  an  excellent  record  as  to  attendance  dming  the  year,  284  x>ux)ils  being 
enrolled  and  247.6  being  the  average  number  belonging. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Vincennes  rex)orts  4  different  school  buildings;  value. of  school  property,  $75,000  ; 
school  taught  197  days ;  special  teachers  of  music  and  German ;  16  private  or  parochial 
tchool  rooms,  with  594  pupils. —  (Return.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Xormal  jSgIwoI,  Terre  Haute,  created  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  includes  in  its  course  of  studies  subjects  required  by  law  to  be 
■taught  in  the  public  schools.  There  were  520  different  persons  attending  this  profes¬ 
sional  training  school  in  1879,  and  the  demand  for  teachers  ffom  this  school  exceeded 
the  supply. —  (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Valparaiso,  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  normal  institution  in  the  United  States.  Its  course  is  di Added  into  preparatory, 
teachers’,  collegiate,  business,  engineering,  fine  arts,  and  special  departments.  Un¬ 
usual  attention  is  given  to  the  continuous  instruction  of  all  pupils  in  vocal  music,  in 
elocution,  and  in  x)enman8hip,  free  of  charge.  The  special  department  includes  tiii- 
Tion  in  phonography  and  telegraphy.  Classes  in  all  dex)artments  are  remarkably  full  in 
number ;  the  teachers’  class  alone  numbered  919 ;  its  graduates,  143,  of  whom  85  are 
now  teaching ;  the  aggregate  number  of  students  in  all  departments  was  1,900. 

The  Central  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Ladoga,  has  common 
school  teachers’,  collegiate,  and  preparatory  departments;  also,  business,  scientific, 
turveying  and  engineering,  and  musical  departments.  The  business  department  offers 
more  than  usual  advantages  for  training  in  matters  of  business  experience.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  included  in  its  normal  division  in  1879  was  598,  inclusive  of  both  sexes. 

The  Central  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute,  Danville,  had  in  1879  a  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  55  and  normal  students,  of  both  sexes,, numbering  471. —  (Return.) 

The  Normal  Training  and  Kindergarten  School,  Indianapolis,  reported  7  normal  stu¬ 
dents  in  1879  and  1  and  2  years’  courses  of  study. —  (Return.) 

The  La  Grange  Normal  School,  which  is  a  school  for  training  county  teachers, 
reported  102  normal  students  and  a  3  years’  course  of  study. —  (Return.) 

'TYie  Elkhart  County  Normal,  Classical,  and  Training  School,  Goshen,  reported  165  nor¬ 
mal  students,  under  5  resident  and  several  non-resident  instructors. —  (Return.) 

Spiceland  Academy,  Spiceland,  had  in  1879  a  normal  class  of  65. 

COLLEGES  IN  THE  STATE  HAVING  NORMAL  DEPAR'TMENTS. 

The  colleges  in  the  State  offering  normal  instruction  are :  Bedford  College ;  Fort 
Wayne  College;  Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle;  Union  Christian  College, 
Merom;  Moore’s  Hill  College;  Smithson  College,  Logansport;  and  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsviile.  Purdue  University  continues  the  summer  school. 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  requires  teachers’  institutes  to  be  held  in  every  county  and  township  in  the 
State,  in  the  former  at  least  once  a  year  and  in  the  latter  once  u  month.  To  compel 
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teachers  to  attend,  county  schools  are  by  law  closed  during  the  days  of  the  session  of 
insfeitutes,  and  teachers  in  townships  are  forced  to  forfeit  a  day’s  pay  for  every  day’s 
absence  from  institute  meetings.  It  is  apparent  from  city  reports  and  the  reports  of 
counties  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  that  many  institutes  were  held  in  the  different 
counties  and  townships  with  satisfactory  results. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Except  the  fact  that  33  approved  high  schools  prepare  students  for  the  State  univer¬ 
sity,  no  information  is  at  hand  in  reference  to  this  grade  of  schools  throughout  the 
State,  but  the  city  reports  indicate  that  there  were  such  schools  in  1879. 

The  high  school  in  Indianapolis  offered  two  courses,  one  to  be  selected  by  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  pupil.  The  mathematical  and  seientific  studies  being  essentially 
the  same  in  both  courses,  choice  was  allowed  between  the  Latin  language,  the  German, 
or  a  more  extended  course  in  English.  Forty-nine  graduates  and  385  pupils  in  mem¬ 
bership  were  reported. — (City  report.) 

Terre  Haute  reported  an  attendance  of  284  pupils  in  the  high  school. 

The  course  of  the  high  school  in  La  Porte  during  the  last  year  allows  choice  be¬ 
tween  English  and  Latin,  English  and  German,  and  a  college  preparatory  course. 

The  law  does  not  cornel  nor  prohibit  the  maintenance  of  high  schools,  and  each 
city  may  determine  the  course  in  its  high  school. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  State  board  of  education  for  admission  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  of  Indiana  University  without  additional  examination  of  all  who  present 
certificates  of  satisfactory  examination  from  superintendents  of  the  high  schools  now 
gives  admission  to  students  from  33  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Three  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  commencement  of  the  college  are  devoted  to  the  examination  of  all  other 
candidates,  women  being  admitted  on  the  same  terms  and  to  the  same  privileges  as 
men.  The  degree  of  a.  b.  is  conferred  on  students  who  have  passed  satisfactory  ex¬ 
aminations  in  the  course  of  ancient  classics,  the  degree  of  b.  l.  on  those  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  modern  classics,  and  the  degree  of  b.  s.  on  those  passing  in 
the  scientific  course.  Two  terms  are  devoted  to  physical  science  and  two  to  astronomy, 
the  instruction  being  supplemented  by  lectures  and  experiments.  Of  the  341  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  university  161  are  collegiate  and  180  preparatory.  As  formerly,  Greek  is 
emitted  from  the  list  of  studies  in  which  applicants  for  admission  are  examined,  and 
greater  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  is  required.  Greek,  however, 
is  reported  to  be  studied  with  improved  advantages  under  the  tuition  of  a  professor 
in  college.  1 

Of  the  other  universities,  Butler,  Hartsville,  Indiana  Asbury,  Lake  Forest,  and 
Notre  Dame,  and  of  colleges,  Bedford,  Concordia,  Fort  Wayne,  Franklin,  Earlham, 
Hanover,  Moore’s  Hill,  Ridgeville,  St.  Meinrad,  Smithson,  Union  Christian,  and  Wabash 
have  full  preparatory  courses ;  all  have  full  classical  and  all  except  Concordia  and 
Smithson  scientific  courses ;  5  have  commercial  or  philosophical  courses,  and  10  have 
normal  courses ;  and  7  have  theological  departments  or  provide  biblical  instruction. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of 
the  C  ommissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

In  13  of  the  universities  and  colleges  referred  to  above,  full  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  For  statistics  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to 
wromen,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Purdue  University,  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  La  Fayette,  is,  aside  from  its  aca¬ 
demic  department,  devoted  to  science.  It  has  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  scientifio 

*The  university  in  1879  secured  in  place  of  Professor  Owen,  deceased,  tlie  very  valuable  services  of 
Prof.  David  S.  J ordan  for  the  chair  of  natural  sciences.  Professor  Jordan  built  up  for  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  a  skilful  scientist  and  most  successful  teacher  dmlng  his  former  connection  with  Butler 
tFniversity.— (Indiana  School  Journal,  December,  1879. ) 
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course  usually  included  among  college  departments,  sctiools  of  agriculture  and  liorti 
culture,  of  mechanics,  of  industrial  art,  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  of  natural  history. 
All  these  are  special  schools  and  in  advance  of  the  College  of  General  Science,  which  col¬ 
lege  confers  upon  students  completing  its  course  the  degree  of  b.  s.,  while  a  diploma  is 
granted  to  those  completing  the  course  of  any  of  the  special  schools,  and  a  degree  of  D. 
s.  is  conferred  on  holders  of  the  degree  of  b.  s.  who  after  3  years’  additional  study  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  advanced  science  and  submit  a  thesis.  The  degree  of  ana¬ 
lytical  chemist  is  conferred  on  students  who  complete  the  course  in  chemistry.  There 
were  195  students  matriculated  in  the  year  ending  June,  1879 ;  of  this  number  76  were 
*n  the  college,  12  in  special  schools,  and  119  in  the  academy. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  Rose  Polytechnic  School,  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  1877  as  having  been  projected  and  largely  endowed. 

Of  the  18  colleges  reported,  all  excepting  3,  viz,  Concordia,  Indiana  Asbury,  and 
Smithson,  have  the  full  4  years’  scientific  course.  Indiana  Asbury  University  has  a 
department  of  instruction  in  natural  science ;  it  also  has  a  department  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  in  which  drill  is  compulsory  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  and  optional  for  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  7  colleges  of  the  State,  although  the  only  ones 
having  distinct  departments  of  theological  study  are  St.  Meinrad’s  College  (Roman 
Catholic)  and  Concordia  College  (Evangelical  Lutheran).  Both  of  these  have  regular 
theological  courses  of  3  years’  duration,  the  latter  college  having  its  theological  semi¬ 
nary  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Bedford  College  has  a  ministerial  course  identical  with  its 
classical,  except  that  the  higher  mathematics  of  the  last  half  of  the  sophomore  year  and 
of  all  the  junior  year  axe  replaced  by  scriptural  studies.  Butler  University,  Irving¬ 
ton  ;  Hartsville  University ;  Indiana  Asbiuy  Univei-sity,  Greencastle  (which  had  in 
L.879  a  class  of  30  members),  and  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  offer  some  degTee 
of  religious  instruction  but  have  no  separate  departments.  In  Union  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  the  intention  is  to  establish  a  regular  theological  department.  A  commencement 
was  made  with  a  class  of  9  members  in  1879,  and  it  is  hoped  to  secure  the  endowment 
in  the  future  of  a  chair  of  biblical  science. —  (Catalogue  and  circular.) 

Law. — The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  the  only  department 
of  law  connected  with  any  college  of  Indiana  since  the  suspension  of  the  law  depart¬ 
ment  of  Indiana  University.  The  course  includes  all  the  branches  necessary  for  a 
sound  legal  education.  Applicants  are  required  to  have  a  good  English  education. 
Classical  knowledge,  though  desirable,  is  optional,  as  means  for  its  acquisition  are 
available  during  the  students’  association  with  the  college.  The  entire  course  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  2  years,  with  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term. —  (College  catalogue.) 

Medioine. — The  Medical  College  of  Indiana  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  of  Indiana,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  State, 
have  been  united  to  form  the  medical  department  of  Butler  University.  The  labora¬ 
tories  have  been  also  combined,  and  the  instruction  will  be  a  combination  of  the  didac¬ 
tic  and  clinical.  A  separate  chair  for  instruction  in  diseases  of  the  mind  and  nervous 
system  has  been  established.  There  were  12  professors  in  1879  and  179  students.  The 
course  requires  3  years  of  study  under  a  “regular”  graduate  and  attendance  on  2  full 
courses  of  instruction. 

In  the  Fort  Wayne  Medical  College  3  regular  terms  are  included  in  the  course  of 
study  under  the  newly  instituted  graded  course,  which  during  the  session  of  1878-’79 
is  optional  with  the  students. 

The  Medical  College  of  Evansville  began  its  fourteenth  regular  session  in  October, 
1879,  with  36  matriculates.  The  college  requires  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of 
lectures  with  3  years  of  study. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  reports 
392  pupils  in  1879  and  1,271  under  instruction  since  1844,  the  number  of  pupils  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  number  remaining  greater  than  any  previous  year,  and  so  many  others 
desiring  admission  that  the  buildings  will  require  enlargement ;  a  large  reduction  in  the 
ordinary  current  expenses  of  the  institution  under  the  new  management ;  ^  the  pei 
capita  cost  to  the  State  only  |159.39,  which  is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1853;  the 
common  and  higher  English  branches  and  the  Scripture  taught,  and  instruction  given 
in  shoemaking,  cabinet  making,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  and  farm  work.  —  (Catalogue 
and  return. ) 

iBy  act  of  March  6,  1879,  a  boaitl  of  tiustees  was  appointed  for  the  Indiana  Institnte  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blindj  the  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  State  Hospital  for  tie 
In.sane,  with  the  intention  of  hariBg  more  eflicient  uran.TgemeBt  and  imiforu  goveixment. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Indianapolis,  with  10  in¬ 
structors,  reports  126  pupils  instructed  in  1879  and  625  since  1847 ;  buildings  not  large 
enough  for  all  desiring  admission ;  the  common  and  higher  English  branches  taught 
(including  trigonometry,  geology,  zoology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  and  inter¬ 
national  law) ;  also  broom  making,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  bead  work,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  piano  tuning  (a  class  in  tuning  being  first  formed  in  1879) 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $372,123.  —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  PLAINFIELD. 

Xo  report  of  this  refuge,  either  written  or  j)rinted,  has  been  received  since  1377. 

INDIANA  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTION  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. 

This  institution  reports  66  convicts  and  206  girls  in  October,  1879 ;  of  the  206  girls 
149  were  in  the  reformatory  department  in  1878.  In  the  educational  department  the 
advancement  was  encouraging,  notwithstanding  a  temporary  suspension  on  account 
of  sickness.  A  general  knowledge  of  housework,  laundry  work,  knitting,  sewing,  and 
cane  seating  of  chairs  is  also  given  to  the  girls. —  (Report  for  1878-79.) 

TRAINING  IN  ART. 

From  the  Indiana  School  of  Art,  Indianapolis,  no  report  has  been  received  for  1879. 

The  Summer  School  of  Industrial  Art  connected  with  Purdue  University,  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  held  its  fourth  annual  session  July,  1879,  under  the  tuition  of  Prof.  L.  S.  Thomp  ¬ 
son.  Instruction  here  includes  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in  primary, 
grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools,  the  methods  taught  comprehending  geometrical 
drawing,  object  and  dictation  drawing,  and  perspective. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  met  at  Indianapolis,  December  29-31,  1379,  Es;- 
Govemor  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  delivering  the  first  address.  Professor  J.  T.  Merrill,  of 
La  Fayette,  president,  then  read  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Indiana  schools,  reviving  many  remarkable  facts  connected  with  them.  He 
stated  that  within  the  last  ten  years  4,000  school-houses  have  been  built  in  Indiana, 
for  which  the  people  have  paid  $5,000,000,  while  for  the  payment  of  teachers  more  than 
$20,000,000  have  been  contributed.  Governor  Williams  briefiy  addressed  the  assem¬ 
bly. 

On  the  second  day  Warren  Darat,  principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  Ladoga, 
addressed  the  association  on  “  Thoroughness  in  school  work,”  which  subject  provoked 
much  discussion.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  list  of  books  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  teachers  for  the  use  of  children,  and  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the 
convention.  “  Teaching  as  a  profession”  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Mrs.  E 
M.  McRae,  of  the  Muncie  High  School,  who  argued  that  greater  permanency  and  bet¬ 
ter  pay  are  necessary  to  raise  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  Some  "discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  President  White,  of  Purdue  University, 
joined,  maintaining  that  two  things  are  necessary  to  the  elevation  of  an  occupation  to 
the  status  of  a  profession ;  especial  preparation  and  permanent  devotion  of  time  and 
ambition.  Subsequently  to  remarks  made  on  this  subject  by  older  teachers  present,  a 
resolution  was  offered  and  referred  to  a  committee  on  behalf  of  superannuated  teachers 
and  those  broken  down  in  the  service^  “that  a  committee  of  5  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  organizing  a  mutual  benefit  association  of  the  teachers 
of  Indiana.” 

Mr.  S.  E.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  City  schools,  read  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  a  paper  on  “Science  in  the  elementary  gr^es,”  discussed  by  Professor  Miller  and 
Prof.  J.  C.  Ridpath,  of  Indiana  Asbury  University,  both  favoring  the  proposition  of 
early  instruction  in  science  in  the  common  schools.  Miss  Alice  E.  Brown,  of  the  La 
Fayette  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  “Woman’s  place  in  our  school  work,^’  in  which 
she  claimed  for  woman  capacity  and  adaptability  for  the  highest  and  most  influential 
positions  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  reviewing  the  records  of  successful  literary  work 
of  women.  In  the  evening  session  a  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  William  I.  Marshall, 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  on  the  marvels  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  On  the  third  day  the 
first  paper  was  by  Superintendent  Mohlcr,  of  La  Grange,  on  “Defects  in  our  school 
system,”  pointing  to  the  lack  of  school  trustees  for  the  township  schools,  to  the  fact 
that  schools  are  not  in  all  respects  free,  and  to  the  expensive  text  books  which  render 
the  schools  select.  He  referred  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  as  an  objection,  some  schools 
being  graded  and  others  not,  the  length  of  all  not  being  the  same,  and  also  disapproved 
of  the  manner  of  selecting  teachers  and  of  their  brief  tenure  of  office.  This  paper  was 
discussed  at  length,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Lindley,  of  New  Albany,  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Ele- 
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roonta  of  success  in  mental  trainiug,”  in  wliich  slio  ga  ve  great  praise  to  the  charactora 
of  eminent  teachers  of  I>oth  sexes.  The  afternoon  ^vas  partly  occupied  by  reports,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  road  a  paper  on  “  Optional  studies 
in  common  schools.”  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  State  university,  gave  an  address  on  “Moral 
training  in  schools.” — (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPEKINTENDENTS. 

The  convention  was  held  at  Indianapolis  June  26,  Prof.  J.  H.  Smart  presiding.  TLo 
welcoming  address  by  H.  S.  Tarbell,  superintendent  of  Indianapolis  schools,  was  on. 
the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  public.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  body,  and  a  paper  read  by  A.  W.  Clancey,  of  Delaware  Comity, 
was  discussed  by  several  superintendent^,  its  subject  being  “  How  can  we  best  recom¬ 
mend  our  work  to  the  public  ?”  “  What  is  the  matter  with  county  superintendency 

was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Superintendent  Smart,  after  which  came  the  subject  of 
“Use  and  abuse  of  county  questions ; ”  and  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  county 
superintendents  should  be  obliged  by  the  State  board  to  use  all  the  questions  on  the 
same  day  and  te  open  them  only  in  presence  of  the  teachers  to  be  examined.  A  con¬ 
stitution  submitted  by  the  committee  was  adopted,  the  officers  of  the  convention  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  all  persons  holding 
renewed  certificates  from  an  examination  made  several  years  ago  should  be  required 
to  pass  the  examination  before  being  again  licensed.  After  an  informal  session  on  the 
next  morning,  the  27th,  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the  State  board,  during  which 
addresses  were  made  and  various  questions  of  school  law  determined  by  the  State  su¬ 
perintendent,  the  convention  adjourned. —  (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

SOUTHEPvN  INDIANA  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  met  at  Seymour  March  19-21,  1879.  After  visits  to  the  schools  of 
the  place  the  members  entered  on  their  work,  in  which  teachers  of  both  sexes  partici¬ 
pated.  After  appointment  of  officers,  papers  were  read  by  J.  R.  Trisler,  of  Lawrence- 
biirg,  on  “Our  Southern  Indiana  Teachers’  Association,”  and  by  Miss  Belle  Fleming, 
of  Vincennes,  on  “The  power  of  concentrated  effort  in  the  school  room,”  both  giving 
rise  to  extended  discussion.  On  the  21st,  papers  on  “Education  and  citizenship,”  by 
.1.  A.  Beattie,  president  of  Bedford  College,  and  “  How  to  improve  the  country  schools,” 
by  J.  M.  Wallace,  of  Bartholomew  County,  were  discussed  at  length.  An  address  on 
the  question  “How  can  a  liberal  education  become  general?”  by  Dr.  Moss,  president 
of  the  State  university,  was  received  with  much  applause.  J.  M.  Bloss  read  a  paper 
on  “High  schools,”  which  led  to  considerable  discussion  during  the  afternoon  session., 
In  the  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  White,  president  of  Purdue  University, 
and  the  association  adjourned. —  (Indiana  School  Journal,  April,  1379.) 

INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  Indianapolis  December 
26-27,  1879.  There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  and  a  commendable  interest 
was  shown  in  the  subjects  discussed.  Nearly  all  the  colleges  of  the  State  are  embraced 
in  the  organization,  which  is  working  to  unify  collegiate  plans  and  systems.  The 
principal  topics  discussed  were  “American  college  degrees,”  by  W.  T.  Stott,  president 
of  Franklin  College,  and  other  gentlemen;  “Comparative  playfulness,”  by  Joseph 
Moore,  president  of  Earlham  College,  and  others ;  and  “  Differentiation  in  the  higher 
education,”  by  E.  E.  White,  president  of  Purdue  University,  and  other  college  presi¬ 
dents.  The  president  of  the  association,  Lemuel  Moss,  d.  d.,  of  Indiana  University, 
also  delivered  an  address. — (Indiana  School  Journal,  December,  1879,  and  Februarv, 
1880.  i 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

CALEB  MILLS. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Caleb  Mills,  emeritus  professor  of  Greek  and  curator  of  the  library 
in  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  occurred  at  his  residence  in  that  place,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  on  October  17,  1879.  Born  at  Dunbaif  on,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1806,  he  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  18.28,  and  then  travelled  two  years  throughout  the  Vfest  and  the 
South  in  the  interest  of  Sunday  schools.  Ho  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  the  class  of  1833,  and  during  the  same  year  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
then  newly  founded  Wabash  College ;  he  taught  the  first  class  of  students  therein,  and 
remained  a  professor  in  that  college  till  the  day  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  1854  and  1855,  during  which  he  filled  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction.  As  an  intelligent  and  successful  educator  ho  was  much  respected, 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  James  IL  Smaut,  State  svperintendcnt  of  public  imtructwv.,  Indianapolu. 

[Third  term,  March  18,  1879,  to  M.arcli  18.  1381  ] 
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IOWA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMaiARY. 


1877-78. 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (,”>—21) . . 

o  /  o,  A  ^  *4 

577, 353 
431,317 

1,879 
2, 955 
7, 789 

Enrolled  in  public  schools. . . 

428, 362 
256, 913 
59 

Average  attendance _ 

264, 702 
61 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on 

2 

enrolment. 

Attendance  in  private  schools . 

12, 265 

1,119 
3, 117 

13, 698 

1,140 
3, 139 
7,  543 
494 

1,433 

21 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

District  townships . . - . 

Tndepeudout  districts . . 

22 

Suhdistricts . . . . . . 

7,268 

483 

277 

Graded  schools _ _ _ _ _ 

11 

Ungraded  schools . . . . . 

10,218 

894 

10, 457 
936 

239 

School-houses  of  hrick  or  stone . . 

42 

Whole  number  of  school-houses _ 

10, 566 
146 

10, 791 
147 

225 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

1 

Schools  visited . . . . . . 

9,029 
12, 459 
^9, 335, 542 
136 

10, 620 
15, 374 
$9, 236, 613 
154 

1,591 
2, 915 

!  18 
i 

Visits  made . - . 

Value  of  public  school  property . 

Number  of  private  schools . 

$98,929 

TEACHEP.3  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

i 

i 

Men  teaching  public  schools . 

7,561 

7,  573 

12 

1 

1 

Women  teaching  public  schools . 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

13,023 
20, 584 

13,  579 
21,152 

556 
•  568 

. 

! 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

|33  98 
27  84 

$31  71 
26  40 

1  $2  27 

1  1  44 

Teachers  in  private  schools . 

435 

493 

58 

» 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

1 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expen  diture.s _ _ 

$4,  b40, 856 
4,692,538 

$3, 468, 799 

$5, 283, 040 
5,  051, 477 

.$3, 484, 411 

$442, 164 
358, 939 

$15, 612 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  Rr'b(r>ol  fiiTTid _ 

(Report  for  1878-79  of  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  State  superintendent  of  pnLlic  in- 
fetruction,  witF  retnms  from  tlie  same  for  tlie  two  years  indicated. ) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

TLe  state  educational  officers  are  a  superintendent  of  public  instraction,  a  board  of 
regents  for  tlie  State  university,  and  a  board  of  directors  for  the  State  Normal  Scbool. 

The  local  school  officers  are,  for  the  counties,  superintendents  of  public  instruction ; 
for  each  township  and  each  independent  district,  a  board  of  directors;  for  subdis¬ 
tricts  in  a  district  township,  subdirectors,  who  are  to  constitute  a  board  of  directors 
for  the  township  ;  and  a  board  of  six  high  school  trustees  for  county  high  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  when  such  districts  are  formed.  "No  person  is  ineligible  to  any  school  office  in 
the  State  by  reason  of  ser. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  comprises  district  schools,  graded  or  union  schools,  county  high  schools, 
normal  institotes,  a  normal  .school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  a  £‘tate  university. 
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Graded  scliools  may  he  estaolislied  Avhen  deemed  necessary,  and  county  liigli  schools, 
under  certain  restrictions,  in  counties  having  a  population  of  at  least  2,000.  A  nor¬ 
mal  institute  must  he  held  annually  in  each  county. 

The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  interest  of  State  school  funds  and  by  county 
and  district  taxes.  County  taxes  must  not  exceed  3  mills  on  a  dollar  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  nor  fall  below  1  mill.  Districts  may  vote  funds  for  school-houses  and  sites,  but 
not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  the. dollar  in  any  one  year.  The  amount  levied  for  contin¬ 
gent  fund  must  not  exceed  |5  and  that  for  teachers’  fund  (including  State  and  county 
funds)  $15  for  each  i)upil  of  school  age  in  the  district.  The  school  funds  are  appor¬ 
tioned 'according  to  the  number  of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  and  to  such 
the  schools  are  free,  as  well  as  to  all  who  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  during  their  minority.  One  or  more  schools  must  be  taught  in  each  subdistrict 
for  at  least  24  weeks  in  each  year.  Teachers  cannot  bo  legally  employed  in  schools 
sustained  by  public  funds  unless  they  have  certificates  of  qualification.  The  Bible 
is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools,  but  pupils  are  not  required  to  read  it  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  parents  or  guardians.  The  German  or  other  foreign  language  may 
be  taught  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  a  school  district. —  (Iowa  school 
laws,  1876.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  in  school  population,  enrolment,  and  average  attend¬ 
ance  in  public  schools,  in  the  number  of  public  school-houses,  of  schools  in  operation, 
and  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  with 
a  decrease  in  teachers’  pay  and  in  value  of  school  property.  The  increase  in  average 
attendance  (7,789)  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  number  enrolled  (2,955),  amount¬ 
ing  to  an  advance  of  2  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  gain  in  the  number  of  private  schools 
taught  and  in  the  attendance  on  them.  A  general  improvement  is  reported  in  the  public 
school-houses:  those  built  of  logs  were  fast  disappearing  and  neat,  commodious  struct¬ 
ures  taking  their  places.  An  important  gain  in  the  qualification  of  teachers  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  while  the  number  who  received  certificates  of  all  grades  was  greater 
by  1,087  in  1879  than  in  1878,  the  number  of  those  receiving  third  or  lowest  grade 
certificates  was  less  by  578. 

The  graded  schools  have  increased  in  number  and  have  otherwise  made  progress, 
being  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  best  professional  teachers.  The  common  schools  in 
general,  too,  are  improved,  having  better  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  teachers, 
although  their  progress  has  not  been  so  great  as  is  desirable.  Serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  it  are  a  lack  of  permanency  in  the  teachers  and  a  tendency  to  subdivide, dis¬ 
tricts  until  many  of  the  schools  become  so  small  that  interest  is  lacking  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  pay  living  salaries.  State  Superintendent  von  Coellu  thinks  that  these 
schools  need  a  greater  amount  of  supervision  than  can  be  given  by  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  suggests  that  provision  be  made  for  the  ajipointment  of  township  in¬ 
spectors  to  assist  them.  It  is  hoped  to  systematize  and  unify  the  work  in  country 
schools  by  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  study  prepared  for  them  by  a  committee  of 
county  superintendents.  This  “  course  of  study  and  manual  for  the  ungraded  schools 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  ”  has  been  incorporated  into  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for 
1877-’78,  in  order  to  make  it  generally  accessible.  It  contains  instruction  in  school 
management  and  government  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  besides  pre¬ 
senting  a  course  of  study  for  five  classes  in  the  common  English  branches  and  a  sam- 
l^le  programme  of  recitation  and  study  for  a  day. 

CITY  SCPIOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These,  except  in  specially  chartered  cities,  consist  of  boards  of  directors  of  6  mem¬ 
bers,  elected  by  the  iieople  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  2  to  be  changed  each  year.  The 
directors  elect  a  president  from  their  own  number  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer  from 
outside. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated. 

population. 

Children  of 
schoolage. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
,  daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

1 

'  Number  of 
teachers. 

•  ; 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

23,  000 
15,  000 
25,  000 
30,  000 
8,  000 
7,  500 
15,  000 
9, 100 
15,  000 

1 

Conncil  Bluffs . 

Davenport . 

Dubuque . 

East  Des  Moines . 

Iowa  City . 

3,  600 
9,  097 
10,  014 

1,745 
4,  558 
3,  831 
1,943 
1,375 
2,  469 

1,  500 

2,  490 

1,420 
3,  355 
2,  628 
1,063 
942 
1,  906 
1,  380 
1,  568 

37 

86 

71 

28 

25 

50 

23 

39 

$83, 810 
50, 273 

Keokuk . 

Ottumwa . 

West  Des  Moines . 

4,  60G 
2,  600 
3,  664 

34,  700 

35,  692 
48,  660 

5  ED 
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ADDITIOIsAI.  PARTICULARS. 

Council  Bluffs  reports  10  different  public  school  buildings,  with  37  rooms,  valued, 
with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $120,000.  School  was  taught  on  107  of  the 
200  school  days  of  1878-79.  Penmanship  was  under  the  charge  of  a  special  teacher. 
In  private  and  church  schools  were  about  180  pupils  in  addition  to  those  in  public 
schools. — (Return. ) 

Davenport  had  for  lier  public  schools  12  buildings,  with  107  rooms  and  4,249  sittings, 
all  valued,  with  their  sites  and  fittings,  at  $291,200.  The  schools  were  taught  on  189 
of  the  200  school  days.  German  was  taught  by  11  teachers,  the  average  number  pur¬ 
suing  the  study  being  2,392.  Music  was  taught  in  accordance  with  a  regular  course 
arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  reasonable  success.  Brief  studies  in 
literature,  with  memorizing  of  choice  extracts,  were  introduced  in  the  year  for  the 
first  time  as  a  morning  exercise,  and  were  continued  throughout  with  much  interest. 

Fair  progress  in  drawing  is  reported.  In  addition  to  the  enrolment  and  attendance 
shown  in  the  table,  there  were  13  lady  pupils  in  a  city  normal  school,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  8,  and  283  pupils  in  evening  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  134. 
The  statistics  of  private  and  church  schools  are  not  given. —  (Return  and  report  for 
1878-’79.) 

Dubuque  kept  its  schools  open  196  days  in  9  buildings,  with  68  rooms  and  3,500  sit¬ 
tings,  valued,  with  sites,  &c.,  at  $160,000.  German  was  taught  in  them  by  special 
instructors,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  indicated.  Besides  the  pupils  in  the  iiublic 
schools,  1,837  are  presented  as  attending  private  and  church  schools,  making  a  total 
enrolment  of  5,718,  or  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  school  poimlation  of  the  city. —  (Re¬ 
turn.  ) 

In  KeoTcuh  the  schools  wore  taught  190  days ;  school  buildings,  9,  with  83  rooms  and 
2,200  sittings,  valued  at  $100,000.  In  the  city  schools  penmanship  and  music  were 
taught  by  special  instructors.  About  200  children  were  taught  in  private  and  parochial 
schools. — (Return.) . 

Ottumiva  reports  188  days  of  instruction,  3  city  school  buildings,  having  24  rooms 
and  1,400  sittings,  all  valued,  with  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  at  $57,550.  Throe 
school  buildings,  with  5  rooms,  accommodated  200  pupils  under  private  or  church  in¬ 
struction. 

In  West  Des  Moines  school  was  taught  186  days  in  1878-79  in  5  school  buildings, 
with  39  rooms,  valued,  with  sites  and  furniture,  at  $154,000.  In  other  schools,  private 
or  loarochial,  350  additional  jiuiDils  were  enrolled. 

All  the  above  named  cities  appear  from  their  returns  to  have  their  schools  divided 
into  the  usual  grades,  primary,  grammar,  and  high. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  presents  3  courses  of  study :  an  ele¬ 
mentary  course  of  2  years ;  a  didactic,  which  adds  to  this  a  year  of  further  study ;  and 
a  scientific,  which  is  meant  to  add  another  year.  Only  graduates  from  the  last  can 
receive  the  full  diploma  of  the  school  and  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics.  Students 
who  complete  either  of  the  other  courses  receive  certificates.  Thus  far  the  students 
appear  to  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  lowest  course. — (Catalogue  for  1878-79.) 

The  chair  of  didactics  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  constitutes  substan¬ 
tially  another  State  school  for  training  teachers.  The  students  are  members  of  the 
senior  class  intending  to  become  teachers,  with  any  special  students  who  may  be 
qualified.  The  course  runs  parallel  with  the  other  collegiate  courses  of  the  senior 
year.  The  instruction  is  by  text  book  recitations  and  expository  readings  fro  m  standard 
works  on  education,  by  observations  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  lectures  on  systems 
and  methods  of  instruction  and  on  the  organization,  gradation,  and  government  of 
schools.  The  completion.of  the  course  brings  only  the  regular  collegiate  degree  ;  but, 
after  2  years  of  successful  teaching,  that  of  bachelor  of  didactics  is  bestowed.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  this  line  of  study,  26  in  1878-79. —  (University  catalogue  and  return.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Eastern  loica  Normal  School,  Grandview,  with  branches  at  Lettsville  and 
'Kossuth,  has  normal,  scientific,  and  business  departments.  In  the  normal,  the  courses 
are  an  elementary  one  of  2  years  beyond  a  preparatory  course  in  common  branches,  3 
years  with  this,  and  an  advanced  course,  which  adds  2  years  more.  A  degree  is  given 
for  either  course.  Normal  students,  130  in  1878-79. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Southern  Iowa  Normal  and  Commercial  Institute,  Bloomfield,  a  private  institution, 
reports  for  1879  a  4  years’  course  (whether  wholly  normal  does  not  appear)  and  97 
normal  students. 

The  Iowa  City  Academy  has  a  normal  department  which  in  1878-79  had  55  students; 
course,  4  years. 
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The  Iowa  City  Normal  and  Training  School,  a  summer  institute  distinct  from  the  last 
named,  reports  a  6  weeks’  session  under  7  instructors  in  1879,  with  175  students  on 
the  roll.  Several  other  summer  institutes  under  private  control,  and  similar  to  this  in 
character,  appear  to  have  been  held  in  diHerent  xmrts  of  the  State. —  (Iowa  Normal 
Monthly.) 

Amity  College,  College  Springs,  presents  a  normal  course  of  2  years,  with  142  stu¬ 
dents  ;  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  one  of  indefinite  length,  with  9  students ;  Siinjison 
College,  Indianola,  announced  a  normal  course  for  1879-80,  and  Iowa  Wesleyan  one 
for  1878-’79 ;  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  roiiorted  some  aid  tor  normal  study  in  its 
preparatory  course  and  ax)parently  beyond ;  Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  a  common 
school  teachers’  course  of  1  year  and  an  advanced  course  of  another  year,  with  24 
students  in  the  two  in  1878-79;  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  a  2  years’  course  for  com¬ 
mon  school  teachers,  and  2  years  more  for  such  as  desire  to  teach  in  high  schools,  with 
43  students  in  both  in  1878-79 ;  Whittier  College,  Salem,  a  summer  normal  term  of 
6  weeks,  with  55  attendants  in  1878-’79;  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  a  teachers’  dex)artment, 
covering  2  years  of  studj^,  but  without  note  of  any  students  in  that  year. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  normal  institutes  which  are  required  bylaw  to  beheld  annually  in  each  county 
by  the  county  superintendent,  with  such  assistance  as  the  State  superintendent  may 
aid  him  in  obtaining,  are  substantially  short  training  schools,  their  object  being  to 
reach  and  correct  the  chief  defects  observed  in  teaching.  A  j  udicious  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  them  is  given  in  the  State  report  for  1879,  covering  the  whole  ordinary  pro¬ 
gramme  of  school  instruction,  the  philosophy  of  education,  school  economy,  and  gen¬ 
eral  school  room  work.  There  were  99  of  these  county  institutes  in  1879,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  11,951,  an  increase  of  658  on  the  x)receding  year.  The  length  of  session 
on  an  average  was  a  fraction  over  3  weeks. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  a  useful  and  well  conducted  educational  journal  pub¬ 
lished  at  Dubuque,  is  the  official  journal  of  the  State  sujierinteudent.  Besides  his 
rulings  on  school  questions  and  much  information  as  to  education  in  the  State,  the 
monthly  jDublishes  many  excellent  jraxrers  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

The  Central  School  Journal,  another  efficient  monthly  in  the  same  field,  XRiblished 
at  Keokuk  under  the  auspices  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Southeastern  Iowa, 
reached  its  third  volume  in  December,  1879. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1878-’79,  while  not  giving  the  number  of 
publie  high  schools  belonging  to  the  system,  says  that  there  were  494  graded  schools 
and  that  in  102  of  these  foreign  languages  formed  a  x>art  of  the  course  of  study.  Latin 
was  taught  in  57  ;  Latin  and  German  in  22 ;  German  in  16 ;  Latin  and  Greek  in  4  ; 
German,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  2  ;  and  German,  Latin,  and  French  in  1. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  xireparatory  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  apx)endix,  and  summaries  of  them 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1878-79  gives  a  list  of  23  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  State,  with  statistics  of  attendance  in  all  but  2.^  There  were  3,339 
students  under  184  teachers  in  the  21  colleges  and  universities,  but  whether  this  in¬ 
cludes  students  and  teachers  in  preparatory  as  well  as  collegiate  conrses  does  not  in 
some  cases  appear. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  announces  that  there  will  be  no  prepara¬ 
tory  work  done  at  the  university  after  1879.  The  connection  with  the  public  schools 
will  be  closer  than  ever,  because  the  university  wiU  rely  largely  on  them  for  its  supply 
of  students.  Whenever  the  faculty  is  satisfied  that  the  preparatory  work  is  thoroughly 
done  by  any  high  school,  the  graduates  from  that  school  will  be  admitted  without  ex¬ 
amination.  The  requirements  for  admission,  full  as  resxiects  English,  German,  andLatin 
studies,  do  not  include  Greek.  In  its  collegiate  dex)artment  there  is  a  school  of  letters, 
with  a  classical  and  a  philosophical  course,  and  a  school  of  science,  with  a  scientific 

1  The  Iowa  State  A  gricultural  College,  Iowa  State  College  for  the  Blind,  and  Iowa  College  of  Law 
are  not  included  in  this  summary. 
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and  an  engineering  course.  Each  of  these  courses  is  of  4  years.  Collegiate  students 
in  1878-79,  exclusive  of  91  suhfreshmen  or  preparatory  and  inclusive  of  3  resident 
graduates,  numbered  221 ;  in  all  its  4  departments,  561. 

The  other  colleges — whose  statistics  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  to 
this  volume  — all  had  preparatory  and  classical  courses,  the  latter  of  4  years,  as  a 
rule.  Thirteen  had  also  scientific  courses  of  3  to  4  years.  Cornell  College  had  a  fur¬ 
ther  course  in  civil  engineering;  Algona  and  Iowa  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Des 
Moines  had  ladies’  courses ;  Tabor  College,  a  literary  course,  and  several  others,  men¬ 
tioned  specifically  under  Training  of  Teachers,  normal  courses,  besides  the  classical 
and  scientific.  Nine  colleges  reported  courses  in  music. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  W'OMEN. 

Most  of  the  colleges  for  young  men  in  the  State  admit  young  women  also  to  their 
privileges,  amono-  them  the  State  university.  For  statistics  of  institutions  especially 
devoted  to  the  higher  instruction  of  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Ames,  is  reported  by  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  as  having  a  total  of  24  instructors  and  297  students  in  1879.  Its  courses  in 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  general  science  for  women  are  supposed  to  have  been 
continued  in  that  year  as  formerly,  though  no  printed  report  was  received. 

As  before  stated,  13  of  the  colleges  reporting  for  1879  had  scientific  as  well  as  clas¬ 
sical  courses,  statistics  of  the  students  in  which  may  be  found  in  Table  IX. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Instruction  in  theology,  after  the  Protestant  Ejjiscopal  form,  was  given  in  1879  at 
the  theological  school  of  Griswold  College,  Davenport ;  after  the  Presbyterian  form, 
at  the  German  Theological  School  of  the  Northwest,  Dubuque  ;  after  the  Methodist, 
at  the  German  College  associated  with  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  itself;  after  the  form  of  the  Christians  or 
Disciples,  at  Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa  ;  after  the  Baptist  form,  in  Central  Union 
College,  Pella.  The  Protestant  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  German  schools  have 
good  3  years’  courses  meant  to  follow  a  classical  course.  At  Oskaloosa  there  is  also  a 
3  years’  course,  but  it  begins  with  only  English  branches.  In  the  other  colleges  the  in¬ 
struction  is  connected  with  the  college  course.  Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola, 
without  undertaking  to  train  students  fully  for  the  ministry,  offered  in  1879  to  aid 
theological  students  by  forming  classes  for  instruction  in  Hebrew,  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  other  studies  preparatory  to  the  directly  theological. —  (Cata¬ 
logues  and  other  official  sources.)  For  statistics  of  such  of  these  schools  as  report, 
see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal  training  was  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa 
City  ;  at  the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  connected  with  Simpson  Centenary  College,  but 
at  Des  Moines ;  and  in  the  law  school  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant. 
The  first  had  a  regular  course  of  1  year  (for  which  there  was  no  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion),  an  advanced  course  of  another  year  (to  enter  which  students  must  be  examined 
as  for  LL.  B.),  8  professors  and  lecturers,  and  132  students,  18  of  them  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  The  second  had  a  course  of  1  year,  with  4  instructors  and  21  students.  In  the 
third  (the  length  of  course  in  which  is  not  given)  were  2  professors,  but  the  number 
of  students  does  not  appear  from  the  college  catalogue  for  1879. 

Preparation  for  medical  practice  may  be  obtained  at  the  State  university  in  either 
the  “regular”  or  homoeopathic  form.  The  university  admits  women  to  its  medical 
schools  as  well  as  to  its  collegiate  department,  and  6  names  of  women  students  appear 
in  1879.  The  course  is  the  usual  one  of  3  years,  with  attendance  for  at  least  2  years 
on  the  medical  instruction  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Attendance  on  a  third 
year’s  course  of  higher  grade  is  optional.  The  same  course,  with  the  same  require¬ 
ments  and  option,  is  presented  in  the  regular  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Keokuk.  At  the  university,  a  preliminary  examination  is  required  of  those  who 
adopt  the  3  years’  graded  course,  except  from  such  as  liold  high  school  or  academic 
diplomas.  The  faculty  of  the  “regular”  school,  according  to  a  return,  consisted  in 
1879  of  8  professors,  3  lecturers,  and  1  demonstrator  ;  the  students  of  1878-’79,  by  cat¬ 
alogue,  numbered  93,  of  whom  15  were  in  the  graduating  class.  In  the  homceopathic 
school,  by  return,  were  2  resident  and  3  non-resident  professors  and  lecturers,  and  by 
catalogue  of  1878-79  the  students  were  32,  of  whom  3  were  in  the  graduating  class. 
At  Keokuk,  were,  by  return,  9  resident  professors  and  instructors  and  1  non-resident, 
with  262  students  entered  for  the  session  of  1879-’80.  No  data  are  given  as  to  those  of 
1878-’79. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  Bluffs,  provides  instruction 
in  the  common  English  branches  and  in  articulation,  besides  training  the  children  in 
such  employments  as  shoe,  broom,  and  cabinet  making  and  in  house,  farm,  and  garden 
work,  and  sewing.  Instructors  in  1879,  according  to  State  report,  15 ;  pu^iils,  135. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  gives  its  puj)ils  a  training  in  the  common 
and  higher  English  studies,  including  music,  and  in  broom,  mattress,  and  basket 
making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  bead  work.  Instructors  in 
1879,  according  to  State  report,  15 ;  students,  141. 

TR.UNING  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Iowa  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Glenwood,  embraces  in  its 
plan  for  training  this  class  special  attention  to  their  physical  development  and  well 
being.  Besides  the  common  English  branches,  the  simpler  Kindergarten  methods  are 
taught;  also,  calisthenics,  singing,  &c.  Instructors, 5 ;  pupils,  133. —  (State  report 
for  1879. ) 

TRAINING  OF  ORPHANS. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  Davenport,  there  were  reported  to  the 
State  superintendent  3  instructors  and  160  pupils. —  (State  report,  1879.) 

REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  superintendent  makes  report  for  1878-’79  of  the  Iowa  State  Reform 
School,  Eldora,  and  the  Iowa  State  Reform  School  for  Girls,  Mount  Pleasant,  but 
gives  no  facts  additional  to  the  number  of  teachers  and  inmates.  At  Eldora  the 
teachers  numbered  4 ;  the  pupils,  182.  At  Mount  Pleasant,  teachers,  2 ;  pupils,  65. — 
(State  report  for  1879.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association  met  at  Independence  December  29-31,  1879, 
A  much  larger  number  than  usual  was  in  attendance,  the  enrolment  being  205.  After 
the  address  of  welcome,  a  number  of  five  minute  speeches  were  made,  one  by  President 
J.  L.  Pickard,  of  the  State  university.  President  Pickard  contrasted  this  with  the 
first  teachers’  association  he  ever  attended,  in  a  neighboring  State,  where  five  got 
together,  each  with  a  paper  to  read  to  the  other  four.  Superintendent  von  Coelln 
made  a  short  speech  deprecating  unnecessary  legislative  interference  with  the  school 
law ;  disapproving  of  the  passage  of  a  compulsory  education  law,  he  thought  that 
better  results  would  be  obtained  by  establishing  a  reform  school  and  compelling 
children  not  in  other  schools  to  attend  it,  such  school  to  be  educational  and  not  iienal. 

The  first  paper  of  the  following  day  was  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Boyd,  of  Parsons  College,  on 
“How  may  the  high  schools  be  strengthened  and  built  up  in  popular  favor?”  This 
was  discussed  by  Superintendents  Saunderson,  Young,  Armstrong,  and  Akers,  all  of 
whom  strongly  advocated  the  high  schools  and  deprecated  any  attempt  to  weaken 
them.  Papers  were  read  on  “How  to  get  the  greatest  good  from  the  public  expendi¬ 
tures  for  schools,”  by  Superintendent  Lewis,  of  Washington ;  on  “What  are  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  an  education?”  by  R.  B.  Huff,  of  Columbus  Junction ;  on  “Individuality  in 
the  school  room,”  by  Miss  Menza  Rosecranz,  of  Sigonrney ;  and  on  ‘  ‘  Education  at  home 
and  abroad,”  by  Prof.  H.  K.  Edson,  of  Iowa  College.  The  president’s  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  discussed  Kindergarten  methods,  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  the  county 
superintendency,  normal  institutes,  including  the  State  normal  institute  and  the  State 
Normal  School.  He  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  approval  of  the  work  done  in 
the  teachers’  institutes,  but  said  he  thought  the  State  normal  institute,  wUich  was  in¬ 
tended  to  prepare  conductors  for  work  in  the  county  institutes,  had  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  was  expected  of  it,  and  advised  the  incorporation  of  the  institute  with  the 
State  Teachers’  Association. 

The  exercises  of  the  third  day  commenced  with  a  paper  by  Superintendent  W.  E. 
Parker  on  “  Teachers’  examinations.”  A  paper  by  Dr.  Pomeroy  on  “Academic  in¬ 
struction  in  normal  schools  —  where  begin  and  where  end,”  and  another,  discussing  this, 
by  Prof.  H.  H.  Cox,  were  read.  Dr.  Mark  Ranney,  superintendent  of  the  asylum  for 
the  insane,  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  “How  may  education  be  so  directed  as  to 
counteract  the  tendencies  to  insanity?”  and  the  subject  was  continued  by  Dr.  Siiaul- 
diug,  president  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University.  Superintendent  J.  W."  Johnson,  of 
Knoxville,  read  a  paper  on  “Does  the  pnblic  school  lay  a  good  moral  foundation?” 
Prof.  J.  Wernli,  of  Le  Mars,  addressed  the  association  at  length  on  “  Our  institute 
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system  :  are  its  results  adequate  to  its  cost?”  The  exercises  closed  with  an  address 
on  Darwinism,  hy  Eev.  Mr.  McClute,  of  Iowa  City. —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly.) 

COUNTY  superintendents’  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  held  its  session  July  1  and  2,  1879,  President  Eowley  presiding.  The 
question  “  What  relative  value  should  he  given  to  scholarship  and  success  in  teaching?” 
was  oj^ened  hy  Superintendent  Ewart  and  participated  in  hy  the  superintendents  from 
Cedar,  Polk,  J  asper,  W  orth,  Decatur,  and  others.  On  motion  of  the  State  superintendent, 
the  question  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  which  reported  subsequently  that 
scholarship  and  success  in  teaching  should  both  he  exacted ;  also,  that  the  county  super¬ 
intendent’s  judgment  on  both  should  he  recorded  in  the  teacher’s  certificate  and  should 
affect  its  grade.  State  Superintendent  von  Coelln  spoke  on  “  "What  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  should  he  given  in  county  normal  institutes  to  enable  teachers  to  make  uniform 
reports  to  district  secretaries  ?  ”  and  suggested  that  conductors  should  give  a  lesson 
on  the  subject.  On  motion,  the  State  superintendent  was  requested  to  issue  a  circular 
to  county  superintendents  instructing  teachers  not  to  consider  pupils  members  of  the 
school  after  an  absence  of  six  consecutive  half  days.  Other  subjects  discussed  were 
‘‘What  course  of  primary  instruction  should  be  given  in  county  institutes  ?  ”  “Advisa¬ 
bility  of  uniform  text  books  for  normal  institutes,”  and  the  propriety  of  introducing 
Kindergarten  methods  into  the  institutes. —  (Iowa  Normal  Montlily,  August,  1879.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  association  met  at  Clear  Lake  July  1-3, 1879,  President  H.  H.  Seerley  in  the  chair. 
There  were  86  delegates  present  and  27  others  sent  in  contributions.  Of  those  attend¬ 
ing,  30  were  county  superintendents.  The  topics  discussed  were  “Literature  in  high 
and  grammar  schools,”  “  Efficient  city  supervision,”  “What  can  be  best  dispensed  with 
in  our  courses  of  study?”  “Use  of  the  title  professor,”  “How  can  we  secure  better 
primary  instruction  ? ”  and  “Are  we  guilty  of  cramming?”  —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly, 
August,  1879.) 

STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute,  meant  to  instruct  the  conductors  of  county  normal  institutes  in  the 
best  methods  of  procedure  at  their  own  institutes,  met  June  30  at  Cedar  Lake,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  J uly  4.  The  meetings  were  conducted  by  Superintendent  von  Coelln,  assisted 
by  Professor  Graham,  of  Wisconsin.  The  latter  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  in  the 
conduct  of  institutes  there  should  be  a  well  defined  purpose  in  view  ;  that  the  lesson 
should  be  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  class ;  that  no  more  should  be  attempted  than 
those  present  can  thoroughly  comprehend ;  that  the  conductor  should  secure  atten¬ 
tion  by  intellectual  activity  and  by  gathering  through  simultaneous  answers  what 
his  audience  already  know,  while  he  should  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  arouse  the 
people.  Much  else  that  was  interesting  was  presented  in  different  addresses,  for  men¬ 
tion  of  which  there  is  no  space  here. —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  August,  1879.) 

ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

An  interstate  oratorical  contest  between  delegates  from  the  colleges  of  the  North¬ 
west  was  held  at  Iowa  City  in  May,  1879,  in  which  five  States  were  represented.  The 
representative  of  Wisconsin  State  University  took  the  first  prize  and  that  of  Oberlin 
College  the  second. —  (Educational  Weekly,  1879.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  entitled  the  Inter  High  School  Association  of  Eastern  Iowa  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  May,  1879,  its  object  being  to  hold  annual  literary  contests  in  which  each 
school  participating  shall  be  represented  by  the  successful  competitor  in  its  annual 
home  contest. —  (Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  June,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEE. 

Hon.  C.  "W.  VON  Coelln,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines. 

[Third  term,  January  5,  1880,  to  January  4,  1882.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youtli  of  school  age  (5-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

SCHOOL  DISTP.ICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  school  districts  reporting  . . 
Number  with  graded  course  of  study.. 

Number  with  uniform  text  books . 

Number  owning  the  text  books . 

Number  with  three  months’  school  or 
more. 

Number  of  log  school-houses . 

Number  of  frame  school-houses . 

Number  of  brick  school-houses . 

Number  of  stone  school-houses . 

Number  of  all  kinds . 

Number  built  during  the  year . 

Cost  of  these  as  reported . 

V aluation  of  ^1  school  property . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

School  rooms  for  study  and  recitation. 
School  rooms  for  recitation  only . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  of  grade  A  in  public  schools. 

Teachers  of  grade  one  (one  year) . . 

Teachers  of  grade  two  (six  months). .. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  the  public  schools 

Total  teachers  in  public  schools . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools  . 
Whole  expenditure  for  them - 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  available  fund. 
Estimated  eventual  amount . 


266, 575 
177, 806 
106, 932 


5, 136 
5, 002 
681 
1,731 
568 
4,584 

246 
3,475 
157 
642 
4,520 
354 
$240, 403 
4,  527, 227 
113 
5, 145 
81 


458 
2, 402 
3, 499 
2, 861 
3;  498 
6, 359 
$33  68 
27  10 


$1, 803, 303 
1, 541, 417 


41,449,223 

10, 000,  000 


Increase. 


312, 231 
208, 434 
123, 715 


5,  622 
5, 471 
1,193 
4, 631 
578 
4,916 


338 
3, 742 
159 
701 
4,932 
414 
$258, 082 
4, 391, 566 
124 
5, 626 
94 


582 
2,694 
3,650 
3, 161 
3,761 
6, 922 
$31  65 
25  30 


$1, 868, 563 
1,590, 794 


$1,601,632 

10, 000, 000 


45, 656 
30, 628 
16, 783 


469 
512 
2,  900 
10 
332 

92 

267 

2 

59 
412 

60 

$17, 679 


Decrease. 


11 

481 

13 


124 

292 

151 

300 

263 

563 


$65,260 
49,  .377 


$152, 409 


$135, 661 


$2  03 
1  80 


a  Amount  actually  in  the  treasury. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  1877-’78  and  special  returns  from  the  same  for  1878-79.) 

STATE  SCFIOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 


The  general  supervision  of  school  interests  for  the  State  is  intrusted  to  a  State 
superintendent  of  juiblic  instruction,  chosen  every  two  years  by  the  people.  A  State 
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board  of  education,  comj)osed  of  the  cbancellor  of  the  university,  the  president  of  the 
agricultural  college,  and  tbe  principals  of  tbe  State  normal  schools,  aids  him  in  the 
examination  of  teachers  for  State  diplomas  and  certificates.  A  State  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  is  constituted  by 
associating  rrith  him  the  secretary  of  state  and  attorney  general. 

The  supervision  of  school  interests  in  counties  is  given  to  county  superintendents  of 
public  instruction,  of  whom  one  for  each  county  is  chosen  biennially  by  the  people, 
lie  and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  to  act  with  him 
constitute  a  county  board  to  examine  teachers. 

School  interests  in  districts  are  supervised  by  a  district  board,  composed  of  a  direc¬ 
tor,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  one  member  of  which  is  elected  at  each  annual  district  meet¬ 
ing  by  the  people. 

i^or  school  officers  of  cities,  see  City  School  Systems  further  on. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  of  all  grades.  State  aid  is  given  to  all  districts  that 
keep  a  school  open  for  at  least  3  months  each  year,  teach  the  i:)rescribed  branches 
through  duly  licensed  teachers,  and  make  the  x)rescribed  reports  through  the  proper 
officers.  The  apportionment  of  the  aid  is  by  the  State  and  county  superintendents,  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  school  children  (5  to  21  years  old)  reported  by  each  district 
clerk.  The  State  also  aids  county  and  union  institutes  held  according  to  law  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  condition  being  that  at  least  50 
persons  shall  have  registered  themselves  to  attend  such  an  institute  and  bear  their 
proper  share  of  the  expenses.  The  means  for  all  aid  in  these  directions  come  from  the 
income  of  a  State  school  fund  and  the  proceeds  of  a  State  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar, 
which  districts  are  expected  to  supplement  by  a  local  tax  of  not  more  than  1  per  cent, 
for  teachers  and  1  per  cent,  for  buildings.  All  children  of  school  age  residing  in  a 
district  where  a  public  school  is  held  are  to  be  admitted  free  to  it  for  instruction  in 
the  branches  prescribed  by  law,’  and  those  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  must  attend  at 
least  12  weeks  in  each  year,  unless  excused  by  the  school  authorities  or  taught  else¬ 
where.  Teachers  must  keep  the  legally  prescribed  register  of  attendance,  deportment, 
and  recitations  of  xDupils,  and  file  this  with  the  district  clerk  at  the  close  of  each  school 
term,  or  forfeit  the  last  month’s  pay.  They  may  read  the  Bible  in  their  schools,  but 
must  not  introduce  sectarian  religious  doctrine.  Districts  may  tax  themselves  for 
school  district  libraries  containing  only  works  of  real  information.  Women  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  vote  at  district  school  meetings,  and,  by  a  legal  decision  in  1876,  may  hold 
even  the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  which  is  now  issued  only  once  in  two  years,  the 
statistics  kindly  furnished  by  the  superintendent  sujDply  the  only  official  information 
on  this  point.  These  indicate,  however,  a  gratifying  iirogress,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  45,656  additional  children  of  school  age  having  tieen  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
with  a  i)roportionate  addition  to  the  rolls  of  private  schools,  while  more  than  half  of 
those  enrolled  were  held  in  average  daily  attendance,  a  large  proportion  for  a  thinly 
settled  State.  The  additional  teaching  force  and  school  accommodations  kept  fairly 
up  to  the  increase  of  school  i^opulation,  there  being  481  more  schools  and  563  more 
teachers.  The  income  for  school  purposes  increased  $65,260,  and  the  expenditure 
$49,377.  The  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  however,  was  considerably  reduced,  $2.03  in 
the  case  of  men  and  $1.80  in  that  of  women. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  as  to  Kindergarten  training,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following ; 
for  a  summary  of  statistics,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  jireceding. 

•  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  cities  with  from  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  a  general  law  requires  a  city  board 
of  education  of  2  members  from  each  ward ;  in  those  with  more  than  15,000,  a  board  of 
3  members  from  each  ward,  one  member  in  each  case  to  be  chosen  annually  after 
the  first  election.  Each  city  board  has  control  of  the  schools  and  school  property 
of  the  city,  but  may  delegate  its  supervisory  powers  to  a  superintendent  of  its  own 
selection,  who,  with  2  competent  persons  in  the  former  case  and  3  in  the  latter,  also 

1  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  (1)  in  districts  where  the  public  money  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  school 
open  for  the  time  determined  on,  in  which  case  a  tuition  fee  may  be  charged  for  the  period  beyond 
that  to  which  the  funds  will  reach ;  (2)  in  cities  where  accommodations  are  inadequate,  when  the  city 
board  may  exclude,  for  the  time  necessary,  children  between  5  and  7  years  old ;  and  (3)  in  cases  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease. 
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selected  by  the  board,  may  serve  as  a  committee  for  examiniug  all  teachers  for  the  city 
schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Lawrence . 

!  7, 912 

2,  813 

1,  G18 

1,  081 

18 

.$25, 144 

Topeka . 

j  12, 500 

2,  81G 

1,  935 

1,  G07 

00 

19,G82 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Lawrence  had  10  school  buildings  in  1878-79,  with  17  rooms  for  both  study  and 
recitation  and  2  for  recitation  only,  valued,  with  buildings,  sites,  &c.,  at  $100,000. 
The  course  of  study  covers  10  years ;  the  school  year  consists  of  8|-  months,  and  half 
day  sessions  were  resorted  to  in  1878-79.  There  were  150  more  siiecial  promotions 
than  in  the  previous  year,  294  more  at  the  close,  179  fewer  failures  in  recitation,  and 
113  more  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Considerable  advance  was  made  in  the 
teaching  of  language,  the  pupils  being  allowed  to  eschew  definitions  and  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  word  learning  and  sentence  making,  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  They 
were  taught  to  criticise  and  improve  defective  sentences  written  on  the  blackboard. 
Technical  grammar  was  omitted  from  all  grades  below  the  sixth,  and  not  one  iiux^ii 
failed  in  the  study.  Si3elling,  too,  was  successfully  taught.  —  (Report  of  board  and  of 
Superintendent  'VVilliam  A.  Boles.) 

TopeJca  reported  for  1878-79  an  increase  of  862  children  of  school  age,  exceeding  con¬ 
siderably  the  school  accommodations  and  making  necessary  a  large  increase  of  school 
room.  Of  the  additional  children,  300  were  added  to  those  previously  in  the  schools, 
and  good  average  attendance  was  secured.  The  instruction  in  musi  c  was  discontinued. 
Valuation  of  school  property,  $111,000. —  (Reports  of  president  and  superintendent.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  at  Concordia  and  Leavenworth  were  suspended  in  1876 
from  Avant  of  legislative  ai)propriation.  The  school  at  Emporia  was  continued  by  the 
principal  and  teachers  on  the  basis  of  tuition  fees.  The  building  was  burned  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1878,  and  the  school  was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties;  but  with  an  increased 
endowment  fund  and  a  State  aiipropriation  new  buildings  were  erected.  The  records 
having  been  burned,  there  is  no  report  of  the  number  of  students  in  1878-79,  but  under 
7  instructors  12  students  were  graduated,  and  the  endowment  fund  proved  sufficient 
to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses.  There  are  2  English  courses,  an  elementary  one  of  2 
years  and  a  scientific  one  of  3.  A  Latin  and  scientific  course  of  4  years  is  announced 
for  1880.  There  are  also  preparatory  classes  and  a  iiractice  school. — (Circular  and 
return. ) 

In  the  State  university,  Lawrence,  normal  instruction  is  also  given  in  three  years’ 
courses,  under  legislative  requirement,  and  the  catalogue  for  1878-’79  shoAved  23 
students  in  these  courses,  the  classes  of  the  preparatory  dejiartment  serving  as  a  prac¬ 
tice  school.  There  is  a  special  professor  in  charge,  but  the  academic  studies  of  the 
course  are  i^ursued  in  the  regular  college  classes. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Southeastern  Normal  School,  Fort  Scott,  and  the  Kansas  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute,  Paola,  both  had  in  1878-’79  common  English,  scientific,  and  classi¬ 
cal  courses  of  one  year  each  for  teachers  and  others,  as  well  as  business  courses,  these 
last  serving  to  some  extent  as  practice  schools.  The  first,  wjth  6  instructors,  had  44 
pupils  in  its  preparatory  course,  16  in  its  teachers’  elementary  course,  and  14  in  the 
scientific ;  none  in  the  classical.  The  second,  with  4  instructors,  made  no  report  of 
the  number  of  students.  The  former,  remaining  at  the  same  place,  changed  its  title 
for  1879-80  into  close  correspondence  with  that  of  the  latter,  calling  itself  the  Kansas 
Normal  College  and  Business  Institute. — (Circulars  for  1878-79  and  1879-’80.) 

At  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  the  catalogue  of  l879-’80  shows  a  normal  course  of 
3  years,  including  Latin  from  the  outset,  and  said  to  embrace  all  the  branches  covered 
by  an  examination  for  a  State  certificate.  At  Highland  University,  Highland,  with 
which  the  former  State  superintendent,  H.  D.  McCarty,  is  connected,  students  wishing 
to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  are  offered  special  instruction  in  the  branches  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  and  in  methods  of  teaching.  Lane  University,  Lecomp- 
ton,  presents  for  1879-’80  a  teacher’s  course  of  2  years  in  higher  English  studies,  and 
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Ottawa  University,  Ottawa,  announces  one  of  3  years.  No  statistics  of  normal  classes 
are  given  by  any  of  tbese  collegiate  institutions. —  (Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

TEACHEES’  INSTITUTES. 

In  each  county  of  the  State  or  in  each  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  uniting  for 
this  purpose,  the  county  superintendents  are  required  to  hold  annually  4  weeks’  nor¬ 
mal  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  of  persons  desiring  to  teach.  These 
institutes  serve  as  summer  normal  schools  and  do  much  to  improve  the  teaching. 
The  expenses  are  met  by  the  fees  paid  by  teachers  for  examinations  and  a  registra¬ 
tion  fee  from  each  attendant  on  the  institutes,  with  a  small  allowance  from  the  State. 
The  course  in  them  covers  3  years.  A  State  normal  institute  is  also  annually  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent. 

At  Lawrence  an  institute  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  is 
held  every  alternate  Saturday. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUENALS. 

The  Kansas  Collegiate  and  the  University  Courier,  two  papers  edited  and  published 
by  associations  of  students  at  the  State  university,  afford  some  information  as  to  higher 
education  in  the  State.  The  Industrialist,  published  weekly  at  Manhattan,  in  the 
interest  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  there,  gives  much  intelligence  respecting 
that  college  and  its  work,  with  some  respecting  the  common  schools.  The  Education¬ 
alist,  a  monthly  school  journal,  was  started  at  Emporia  January,  1879.  Our  Schools, 
another  monthly,  begun  at  the  same  time  at  Lawrence,  has  not  been  heard  from  since 
July,  1879.  A  small  monthly,  the  Cowley  County  Teacher,  was  begun  at  Winfield 
October,  1879.  Others  were  projected  for  1880. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semiofficial  information  in  1878  made  the  number  of  schools  of  this  class  about  60 
In  that  year.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  number  has  diminished,  in  view  of  the  x)ros- 
perity  that  has  marked  the  State  since  then.  Only  5,  however,  were  recognized  as 
preparatory  to  the  State  university  in  1879,  on  giving  evidence  of  having  a  3  years’ 
course  conformed  to  the  preliminary  requirements  of  the  university. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private,  academic  schools  in  this  State,  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix;  following,  and  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  the 
corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  still  retained  in  1879  its  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  approved  high  schools  to  prepare  students 
for  its  classes.  In  the  collegiate  department  there  are  classical,  scientific,  modern 
literature,  civil  engineering,  natural  history,  and  chemistry  courses,  each  of  4  years, 
with  3  higher  normal  courses,  of  3  years  each,  and  a  course  in  music,  also  of  3  years. 
A  law  department  was  added  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  for  which,  see  Scientific  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Instruction.  The  statistics  of  the  university  for  1878-’79  were:  instructors 
and  professors,  14 ;  students  in  preparatory  department,  257 ;  in  the  collegiate,  119, 
including  3  resident  graduates ;  in  normal  classes,  23 ;  in  music,  20 ;  in  law,  13 ;  total, 
432,  of  which  number,  however,  at  least  25  were  counted  twice. 

Of  the  other  colleges  the  following  all  had,  in  1879,  classical  and  scientific  courses 
of  4  years  each:  Baker  University,  Baldwin  (Methodist  Episcopal)  ;  Highland  Univer¬ 
sity,  Highland  (Presbyterian);  Lane  University,  Lecompton  (United  Brethren) ;  Ot¬ 
tawa  University,  Ottawa  (Baptist);  and  Washburn  College,  Topeka  (Congregational- 
ist);  Ottawa  having  also  a  literary  course  of  4  years,  and  all  but  Washburn  more  or 
less  normal  instruction  for  such  students  as  propose  to  teach.  St.  Benedict’s  College, 
Atchison  (Roman  Catholic),  presents  a  commercial  course  of  3  years  and  a  classical 
course  of  6  years,  2  to  3  of  these  years,  however,  being  preparatory.  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Mary’s  (Roman  Catholic),  has  a  course  nearly  the  same.  Commercial  courses 
of  3  years  are  presented  at  Ottawa  and  St.  Benedict’s. —  (Catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  tlie  appendix ;  for  a  sumrnary  of 
these  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  only  school  of  this  class  reporting  for  1879  is  the  College  ofthe  Sisters  of  Beth¬ 
any,  Topeka,  established  first,  when  Kansas  was  a  Territory,  as  “The  Episcopal  Fe- 
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male  Seminary  of  Topeka,’’  and  chartered  and  reorganized  under  its  present  title  in 
1872.  It  has  primary,  preparatory,  and  collegiate  departments,  the  last  presenting  a 
well  arranged  3  years’  course,  its  catalogue  for  1878-79  showed  13  instructors,  29 
students  in  the  collegiate  department,  45  in  the  preparatory,  and  28  in  the  primary. 

The  State  university  and  all  the  chartered  colleges  for  young  men,  except  the  2 
Roman  Catholic  ones,  are  open  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men. —  (Cata¬ 
logues  and  returns. ) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION, 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  has  a  general  course  of  4  years,  with 
departments  of  practical  agriculture,  botany  and  horticulture,  chemistry  and  physics, 
English  language,  mathematics,  history  and  philosophy,  physiology,  zoology,  ento¬ 
mology,  &o.  The  natural  sciences  are  taught  with  special  reference  to  such  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  geological  structure  and  animal  or  insect  life  as  bear  on  horticultural  and 
farming  work.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  some  of  the  industrial  arts,  as  carpentry, 
printing,  telegraphy,  sewing,  and  cookery,  while  to  a  class  of  young  ladies  there  is 
annually  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  household  chemistry  as  related  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food  and  preservation  of  fruits  and  meats.  For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the 
appendix. —  (College  announcement  in  The  Industrialist.) 

Scientific  courses,  as  before  noted,  are  found  also  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  at  5  of  the  denominational  colleges,  these  being  generally  modifications  of 
the  ordinary  collegiate  course  by  the  substitution  of  scientific  branches  and  modern 
languages  for  literature  and  Greek.  Volunteer  classes  in  natmal  science  were  formed 
at  St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison,  in  1879. —  (Catalogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
given  at  the  Kansas  Theological  School,  Topeka,  in  1879.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
and  one  of  his  clergy  were  the  instructors.  No  return  of  attendance  for  the  year  has 
been  received. 

-  Legal  instruction  is  now  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  established  in  1878,  the  course  including  2  annual  terms,  each  of  7  months. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  will  be  conferred  on  such  graduating  members  of  the 
senior  class  as  pass  successfully  the  final  examination  and  are  recommended  by  the 
examining  committee  and  the  faculty  and  approved  by  the  board  of  regents.  Its 
students  in  1878-’79  numbered  13. —  (Catalogue  of  university,  1878-  79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe,  under  control  of 
the  State  board  of  charities,  reported  for  1878-79  a  total  of  108  pupils,  under  5  in¬ 
structors.  In  all,  236  had  received  instruction  in  the  school  since  its  foundation  in 
1866.  The  branches  of  study  in  school  are  wholly  English,  chiefly  arithmetic,  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  history.  The  employments  taught  in  the  shops  were  cabinet  making,  shoe¬ 
making,  and  printing.  Some  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics  was  possessed.  The 
school  owned  175  acres  of  land  and  estimated  its  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus 
as  worth  $47,028. —  (Return  for  year  ending  June  30,  1879.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  state  institution  devoted  to  this  purpose,  at  Wyandotte,  makes  no  return  of  its 
statistics  for  1879,  and  as  the  printed  reports  are  now  issued  only  biennially  there  is 
no  means  of  making  up  this  deficiency  from  that  source.  In  1878  it  reported  a  total 
attendance  of  45,  under  5  instructors.  It  had  a  full  course  of  English  studies  in  the 
school,  with  reading  in  Boston  elevated  type  and  New  York  point  and  writing  in  the 
latter.  In  the  workshops  boys  were  taught  broom  and  brush  making  and  girls  wer» 
taught  to  make  palm  leaf  hats. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  held  its  annual  session  for  1879  in  the  State  univer¬ 
sity  building  at  Lawrence  June  16-20.  About  200  were  in  attendance,  among  them 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  New-England  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion  reported  the  meeting  to  have  been  enthusiastic  and  effective,  but  no  report  of  its 
procee^ngs  other  than  the  election  of  officers  has  reached  the  Bureau.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  indicated  the  intended  discussion  of  such  educational  topics  as  “District 
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schools,”  “The  place  and  value  of  denominational  schools  in  the  educational  system 
of  a  State,”  “The  means  of  cultivating  in  the  schools  a  taste  for  pure  literature,” 
“The  art  of  teaching,”  “Graded  schools,”  and  “Experimental  illustration  of  natural 
science.” 

COUNTY  superintendents’  CONVENTION. 

This  convention,  according  to  the  programme,  was  to  he  held  in  connection  with 
the  other,  and  the  subjects  for  discussion  were  “Arrangements  for  normal  institutes,” 
“Where  and  when  to  hold  and  howto  conduct  teachers’  meetings,”  “School  law  diffi¬ 
culties,”  &c.  As  in  the  other  case,  no  report  of  the  proceedings  has  come  to  hand ;  a 
statement  which  applies  also  to  the  State  Normal  Institute,  which  was  to  occupy  the 
morning  hours  of  June  17,  18,  and  19. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Topeka. 

[Second  term,  January  13,  1879,  to  January  10,  1881. J 
[Mr.  H.  C.  Speer  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Lemmon.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-77.  1878-79. 

1 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  vouth  of  school  age  (G-20) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-16) - 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

1 

459, 395 
53, 126 
512, 521 
208, 500 
19, 107 
125, 000 
13, 393 
35, 000 

5, 836 
620 
287 
53 
700 
75 
25 

4,000 
2, 000 

331 

199 

140 

35 

$1, 827, 575 
1, 130,  000 

$1,600,000 
2, 300, 000 

a476, 870 
a62, 973 
539, 843 

‘1 

17,  475 
9, 847 
27, 322 

Colored  enrolment _  _  _ 

Average  attendance  ( white') _ _ 

Average  attendance  (colored') . 

Pupils  in  private  schools. . . . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  not  in  cities  (white).. 
School  districts  (colored) _ _ ...... 

School-houses  for  colored  pupils . 

School-houses  built  during  the  year. .. 
Private  schools . . . 

Academies  . . 

...9. . 

.Colleges . . . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

^Vhite  men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
White  women  teaching  in  public 
schools. 

Colored  men  teachino’ . 

- 

Colored  women  teaching . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pav  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  of  public  schools _ _ 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools . 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Permanent  school  fund . . . 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. .. 

a  These  are  the  only  available  statistics  later  than  1876-’77. 


(From  the  State  reports  of  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  State  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  for  the  years  indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years.  A 
State  board  of  education  consists  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  attorney  general,  and  two  professional  teachers  chosen  by  them,  who  have  charge 
of  the  financial  interests  of  the  schools  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  con¬ 
trol.  A  State  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  two  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  examines  all  teachers  applying  for  State  certificates. 

County  schools  are  governed  by  a  commissioner,  elected  for  2  years  by  the  court  of 
claims,  who  is  required  to  define  the  districts,  report  census,  administer  oaths,  and 
assign  rules  to  the  schools.  The  commissioner  and  two  thoroughly  educated  persons 
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appointed  by  him  form  a  county  board  of  examiners  for  examination  of  all  applicants 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  county  schools. 

Each  district  has  a  board  of  3  trustees,  elected  by  its  voters — at  first  1  for  one  year, 
1  for  two  years,  1  for  three  years,  afterwards  each  for  3  years’  terms — whose  duties  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  schools. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  have  only  2  prescribed  departments,  the  primary 
and  elementary,  which  embrace  all  the  studies  required  by  law  and  reach,  in  graded 
districts,  through  about  5  ordinary  grades.  Two  other  departments,  termed  interme¬ 
diate  and  high,  in  which  higher  branches  maybe  studied  and  tuition  fees  be  charged, 
are  allowed,  provided  that  the  instruction  in  them  shall  not  interfere  with  the  thorough 
teaching  of  pupils  in  the  lower  grades.  A  university,  college,  academy,  or  high  school 
may  l^e  accepted  by  a  county  commissioner  as  a  State  school  and  have  a  district 
defined  for  it,  receiving  its  xiroportion  of  the  distributable  school  fund,  if  the  white 
children  of  the  district  are  admitted  freely  to  its  privileges  for  5  months  in  the  year. 
Before  beginning  school,  teachers  must  have  certificates  of  qualification  from  either 
the  county  or  State  board  of  examiners.  In  districts  with  40  or  more  pupils  they  must 
teach  school  5  months,  but  in  those  with  less  than  40  a  three  months’  term  will  suf¬ 
fice.  ^  There  must  be  an  attendance  on  the  county  teachers’  institute,  on  iiain  of  for¬ 
feiting  certificate,  and  a  report  must  also  be  made  to  the  school  authorities  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  final  pay.  Schools  with  60  or  more  pupils  must 
have  2  teachers.  Text  books  are  selected  by  the  county  boards  of  examiners  from 
lists  recommended  by  the  State  board  of  education,  not  to  be  changed  within  two 
years. 

The  support  of  the  schools  of  the  State  comes  from  the  interest  on  a  permanent 
school  fund,  devoted  wholly  to  teachers’  pay ;  from  a  State  tax  of  20  cents  on  $100,  the 
proceeds  of  which  also  go  mainly  to  teachers;  from  an  optional  district  tax  of  not 
more  than  25  cents  on  the  $100  in  ordinary  districts  or  30  cents  in  graded  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  school  accommodat^ns,  lengthening  of  school  term,  increased  pay  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  expense  of  grading  schools ;  and  from  a  jdoII  tax,  not  to  exceed  50  cents,  on 
all  persons  sending  children  to  the  schools.  The  district  taxes  may  be  voted  for  a 
term  of  5  years,  and  widows  or  aliens  residing  in  the  district  and  paying  taxes  or  hav¬ 
ing  children  to  be  educated  in  it  are  qualified  voters  on  the  tax  question.  The  State 
funds  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  white  children  6  to  20  years  of  age ; 
the  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  for  colored  children,  which  are  derived  wholly 
from  taxes  on  the  colored  people,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  such  children  6  to  ih 
years  of  age. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  results  of  the  colored  school  system  adopted  in  the  State  appear  to  have  fully 
met  the  expectations  of  its  projectors  and  friends  in  1879.  The  colored  citizens  have 
manifested  great  zeal  in  their  educational  advancement  by  adding  in  all  practicable 
ways  to  their  means  of  improvement.  In  several  counties  they  have  organized  and 
conducted  institutes  during  the  year,  and  have  held  a  State  association,  which  was 
managed  with  intelligence.  In  most  of  the  cities  the  municipal  authorities  have 
added  to  the  sum  granted  by  the  State  for  these  schools  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
colored  people,  and  other  resources  have  been  used  for  this  x)urpose  by  many  of  the 
colored  citizens.  The  State  superintendent  recommended  in  1875,  and  continues  to 
recommend,  that  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  a  sufficient  sum  should 
annually  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  colored  schools  of  each  State,  and  he 
adds  that  the  State  legislature,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  measure,  has  dedicated  such 
a  fund  to  that  purpose.  Section  5  of  chapter  521  of  the  school  laws  gives  to  the  col¬ 
ored  school  fund  all  sums  of  money  accruing  from  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
or  from  sale  thereof,  provided  that  the  pro  rata  to  each  colored  pupil  shall  not  exceed 
in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  apportionment  to  each  white  pupil  child  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the 
State,  attributed  to  their  general  attendance  at  county  institutes  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  examinations  are  stricter.  At  least  100  of  the  teachers  hold  State  certificates. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  has  increased  27,322  since  1877; 
estimates  of  enrolment  and  attendance  do  not  appear  in  the  State  report.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  payment  of  teachers,  delay  in  which  has  caused  much  trouble,  is  a  subject  of 
explanation  in  the  report  and  of  suggestion  as  to  correction.  The  money  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers  is  collected  during  the  current  year,  and  delays  on  the  jiart  of  tax¬ 
payers  and  tax  collectors  have  caused  delays  in  the  disbursement  of  the  money,  thus 


*  A  acliool  month  for  teachers  is  22  days,  minus  legal  holidays  and  time  of  attendance  on  institute. 
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causing  mucli  annoyance  and  in  some  cases  suffering.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  within  the  province  of  the  legislature  alone. 

When  the  county  hoards  of  examiners  fail  to  make  a  selection  of  text  hooks,  that 
duty  devolves  upon  the  trustees,  who  must  select  one  hook  on  each  subject  for  pupils 
of  the  same  grade  from  the  list  recommended  hy  the  State  hoard,  and  hy  a  recent 
amendment  the  trustees  are  required  to  show  in  their  report  that  this  law  has  heen 
enforced.  A  text  hook  chosen  must  ho  in  use  at  least  2  years.  The  institutes  held  hy 
the  teachers  being  regarded  as  a  most  important  means  of  improvement,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  superintendent  should  deduct  $2  from  the  apportionment  of  each  dis¬ 
trict,  retaining  such  sums  as  an  institute  fund  for  the  remuneration  of  experts  to  con¬ 
duct  these  institutes  to  greater  advantage. —  (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  pubhc  schools  of  the  cities  are  controlled  hy  hoards  of  trustees,  aided  in  each 
city  hy  a  superintendent.  In  Louisville  there  is  a  hoard  of  trustees,  consisting  of  two 
members  for  each  ward,  with  a  hoard  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  city  superintend¬ 
ent  and  6  professional  teachers  chosen  hy  the  committee  of  examination  and  course 
of  studj^. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Av 6  rage 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Exp  endi- 
ture. 

Covington . 

30,  000 
16,  000 
135,  000 
10,  000 

10,  094 

3,  517 

2,  485 
1,  615 
13, 405 
646 

63 

$78,  344 
18,  319 
218,  769 
9,  750 

Lexington. . 

5,  299 

2,  262 

31 

Louisville . 

43,  712 

19,  484 

327 

Owensboro . 

1,  232 

815 

16 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Covington  reported  no  material  change  for  1879,  the  public  schools  being  satisfactorily 
managed.  Much  attention  has  heen  given  to  definitions,  penmanship,  and  reading, 
not,  however,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  branches,  and  perceptible  improve¬ 
ment  was  the  result.  The  marked  advancement  observed  in  the  drawing  classes  was 
attributed  to  the  instructions  of  a  regular  teacher.  It  is  proposed  that  the  salaries  of 
teachers  should  he  adjusted  in  accordance  with  exjierience,  fitness,  and  efficiency, 
without  regard  to  grades.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  by  grades  in  the 
city  was,  in  the  three  primaries,  1,703 ;  in  the  intermediate,  331 ;  in  the  grammar.  A,  B, 
and  C,  1,077,  and  in  all  the  schools  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  numbers  since  1878. 

Louisville  reported  29  different  school  buildings,  27  of  them  for  grammar  and  primary 
schools  and  2  for  the  highest  grade.  The  schools  were  taught  211  days  during  the 
year.  The  school  property  was  valued  at  $865,390.  There  were  several  efficient  lady 
principals  of  schools  in  the  city.  The  modified  course  of  study  in  the  schools  extends 
through  eight  years  in  the  ward  schools  and  four  in  the  high  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  97  per  cent,  do  not  enter  the  high  schools.  In  the  high  school  for  girls  the 
pupils  number  348,  and  both  this  and  the  high  school  for  hoys  were  prosperous. —  (Re¬ 
turn  and  Eclectic  Teacher. ) 

Lexington  gave  to  the  white  pupils  in  its  schools  183  days  of  tuition,*  to  its  colored 
pupils,  160.  The  estimated  real  value  of  its  school  property  was,  in  1879,  $29,000. 
The  assistants  in  the  white  and  in  the  colored  schools  are  all  females,  their  salaries  in 
white  schools  ranging  from  $40  to  $60  a  month ;  in  the  colored  schools  their  salaries 
are  fixed  at  $30  a  month. 

The  Oivensboro  schools  were  taught  186  days  in  1879;  school  property  was  valued 
at  $53,500;  the  average  attendance  was  646,  or  42  to  each  teacher,  not  including  special 
teachers.  A  special  teacher  in  German  is  employed  for  the  schools  of  the  city. —  (Re¬ 
turn.  ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOR]MAL  SCHOOL. 

This  summer  school,  established  in  1878,  at  Farmdale,  in  the  building  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Military  Institute,  was  closed  in  August,  1879.  During  the  first  year,  between 
30  and  40  students  were  present,  many  of  them  completing  the  2  months’  course 
and  receiving  State  certificates.  For  the  year  1879,  a  class  of  40  pupils  was  reported, 
with  13  graduates,  12  of  whom  had  been  teachers.  A  model  school  attached  was  open 
2  hours  every  evening. 
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OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Cadiz  Normal  School,  Cadiz,  which  was  organized  in  September,  1878,  reported 
CO  pupils  not  strictly  normal  in  their  courses  of  study  and  no  graduates  for  1879.  It« 
course  of  study  continues  4  years,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  com¬ 
mon  school.  The  principal  had  applied  for  a  charter,  which,  at  date  of  return,  had 
passed  the  house,  but  not  the  senate.  The  charter  obtained,  its  graduates  will  be 
authorized  to  teach  during  life  in  any  of  the  State  schools. —  (Return.) 

The  Kentucky  Normal  School,  Carlisle,  offers  3  courses  of  study:  a  preparatory,  of  1 
year,  to  lit  teachers  for  the  ungraded  schools ;  an  elementary,  which,  with  the  pre¬ 
paratory,  occupies  2  years,  to  prepare  teachers  for  graded  schools ;  and  a  scientific, 
which,  with  the  preparatory  and  elementary,  forms  a  3  years’  course,  the  graduates 
from  which  take  the  degree  of  b.  s.  and  are  competent  to  fill  still  higher  positions. 
By  return  for  1878-’79,  the  school  reported  102  normal  scholars,  with  41  in  other  courses, 
and  9  graduates,  of  whom  7  were  teachers. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Glasgow  Normal  School,  Glasgow,  reported  125  normal  students  for  1879,  and  7 
graduates,  all  of  whom  were  teachers.  The  course  of  study,  beyond  the  preparatory, 
occupies  3  years. —  (Return.) 

The  Corral  Street  School,  Lexington,  a  normal  school  established  in  1868-’69,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  was  intended  to  give  normal 
instruction  to  the  colored  race.  Lack  of  appropriation  from  the  State  has  reduced 
it  to  a  school  teaching  only  the  elementary  branches. —  (Letter  and. return.) 

The  Kentucky  Female  Orphan  School,  Midway,  a  school  in  which  orphan  girls  not  less 
than  14  years  of  age  are  admitted  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  positions  as  teachers  in 
a  4  years’  course  of  study,  reported  for  1879  a  normal  class  of  78  girls,  who  had  made 
decided  progress  in  every  department  of  work,  and  9  graduates.  In  the  absence  of  a 
model  school,  the  senior  pupils  teach  those  of  the  fourth  grade.  All  are  examined  by 
the  State  board,  and  those  passing  satisfactorily  receive  State  certificates. 

The  West  Kentucky  Normal  School,  a  department  of  the  Murray  Institute,  Murray,  is 
the  second  school  of  this  kind  receiving  State  recognition.  This  normal  school  or 
course  is  designed  to  add  thoroughness  to  the  education  of  the  students  preparing  to 
become  teachers,  and  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  teachers  incompletely  fitted  for 
their  duties.  The  certificates  granted  by  the  institute  to  graduates  of  its  full  normal 
course,  which  must  include  the  essential  branches  of  study  for  a  State  certificate, 
entitle  those  who  possess  them,  on  application  to  the  State  board  of  examiners,  to  a 
State  certificate. —  (Catalogue,  1879-’80.) 

Berea-  College  reports  29  normal  students  in  1879  pursuing  the  3  years’  course  of 
study.  There  was  1  graduate  from  this  department. 

Normal  terms  of  6  weeks  each  were  reported  in  the  Common  School  Teacher  for 
June,  1879,  as  begun  at  Mount  Yernon  Academy,  Mount  Vernon,  and  at  Bloomington, 
Monroe  County. 

teachers’  institutes. 

Superintendent  Henderson  says  that  up  to  1871  institutes  had  been  held  in  only  39 
counties,  with  an  aggregate  enrolment  of  549  teachers.  In  1879  they  were  held  in 
114  counties,  with  an  attendance  of  6,074.  As  teachers  are  required  to  attend  these 
meetings  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  certificates,  they  are  fast  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline ;  better  organization  and 
improved  grading  of  the  schools  have  also  resulted.  —  (State  report.) 

educational  journal. 

The  Eclectic  Teacher,  published  monthly  at  Carlisle,  continued  in  1879  to  furnish 
useful  information  regarding  educational  matters  in  several  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  was  subsequently  removed  to  Louisville. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  report  and  city  reports  .afford  but  slight  information  respecting  high 
schools  in  1879.  The  High  School  of  Covington  had  172  pupils  in  1879,  as  in  1878,  in 
a  4  years’  course.  Louisville  had  2  high  schools,  with  653  scholars  enrolled  and  573  in 
average  attendance.  The  school  for  girls  had  a  total  of  348  pupils.  Both  schools 
were  reported  in  a  i^rosperous  condition  during  the  year.  Owensboro  reported  2  high 
school  rooms. —  (Returns,  city  re]3ort,  and  Eclectic  Teacher,  November,  1879.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  their  summaries  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SUPEEIOR  IXSTKUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  comprises  3  colleges :  the  college  of  arts,  the  college 
of  law,  and  the  commercial  college.  It  has  also  an  academic  department.  The  State 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  detached  from  the  university  in  1878,  and  so 
was  a  College  of  the  Bible,  although  its  catalogue  and  that  of  the  university  continue 
to  he  published  together,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  is  an  entirely  distinct  and 
independent  institution.  The  university  in  1879  had  a  total  of  154  students  in  all  its 
departments.  The  commercial  college  offers  peculiar  advantages  for  individual  in¬ 
struction,  by  which  it  is  said  that  “the  merchants’  scientific  course”  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  5  or  7  weeks. 

Of  the  13  other  colleges  whose  titles  and  statistics  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the 
aiipendix,  11  had  preparatory  and  all  had  substantially  classical  courses,  arranged  in 
several  cases  in  schools.  Only  2,  Bethel  and  Centre  Colleges,  had  the  full  and  regular 
scientific  course  or  courses  in  mathematics  and  j)hysical  sciences,  Latin-scientific  courses 
and  courses  of  natural  sciences  taking  the  place  of  the  regular  scientific  course  in  sev¬ 
eral  colleges.  Full  commercial  instruction  is  given  in  10  colleges,  of  duration  varying 
from  1  to  4  years.  Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  College,  North  Middletown,  has 
a  business  course  of  two  terms,  besides  an  English  course,  Latin-scientific  course,  and 
classical  course,  each  occupying  4  years.  Three  colleges  have  courses  of  theological 
study,  and  as  many  have  normal  courses.  Most  of  the  colleges  give  instruction  in 
modern  languages,  in  music,  painting,  and  drawing. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTEUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  detached  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  University  in  1878,  and  since  March  of  that  year  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agricultural  college  commission  of  Kentucky,  reports  for  1879  a  year  of  great  success. 
The  farm  did  not  include  over  100  acres  until  the  students  exceeded  that  number,  and 
thereafter  for  every  new  pupil  an  acre  was  added.  Students  are  admitted  to  the 
classes  of  Kentucky  University  free  of  charge  and  the  college  reciprocally  admits  the 
university  students  gratuitously.  During  1878-’79  the  college  matriculated  118  stu¬ 
dents,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  It  also  paid  its  expenses, 
disbursed  for  student  labor  sometimes  as  much  as  $140  a  month,  and  had  a  balance 
of  $1,000  at  the  close  of  the  year:  The  final  act  of  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  the  establishment  of  a  tax  of  one-half  cent 
on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  the  proceeds  to  be  added  to  the  present 
annual  income  of  the  college,  $10,000,  which  gives  for  its  support  about  $27,000  a  year. 
In  addition  to  its  schools  of  civil  and  natural  history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  chem¬ 
istry  and  physics,  and  modern  languages,  the  college  has  a  school  of  military  tactics 
and  civil  engineering,  with  military  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Army.  In  addition  to  the  3  students  sent  gratuitously  to  the  college  from  each 
representative  district,  other  meritorious  and  well  prepared  young  men  are  admitted 
free  of  all  expense.  A  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  a  summer  school  of  3  months 
were  attached  to  the  college  in  1878-’79. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theology  is  taught  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville ;  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Danville  ;  and  at  the  College 
of  the  Bible,  Lexington.  The  Southern  Baptist,  which  is  divided  into  8  schools,  was 
reported  in  1878-’79  as  having  95  students  and  4  instructors.  Its  property  is  valued 
at  $360,000;  its  endowment,  at  $350,000;  and  the  library  contains  9,000  volumes. 
The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Danville,  had  14  students  in 
1878-’79  and  4  graduates.  Its  course  occupied  3  years.  The  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  is  the  denominational  institution  once  pertaining  to  Kentucky  University. 
The  election  of  its  professors  and  its  general  control  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Kentucky 
Christian  Education  Society.  Its  students  numbered  45  in  1879.  Its  course  occupies 
4  years.  Theological  instruction  is  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  afforded  at  Eminence 
College,  Eminence ;  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown  ;  and  Bethel  College,  Enssell- 
ville,  and,  when  required,  at  Berea  College,  Berea.  For  further  statistics,  see  Table 
XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  at  the  College  of  Law,  Kentucky  University,  Lexington, 
which  reported,  for  the  year  1873-’79,  5  graduates  and  7  students,  under  5  professors. 
The  school  has  been  suspended  since  June  12, 1879.  The  law  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  reported  28  graduates  and  49  students  in  1879,  under 
3  professors.  The  classes  are  divided  into  junior  and  senior,  the  course  occupying 
G  ED 
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.2  years.  Examination  is  requisite  to  admission  to  the  senior  class  only.  The  law 
'department  of  Central  I'niversity,  Richmond,  had  5  students  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
lueucemcnt  of  lS7d,  when  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  was  conferred  on  3  graduates.  This 
school  requires  an  examination  for  admission  to  its  ‘2  years’  course. 

d/cdiai/ training  is  given  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  Louisville,  in  a  3 
years’  course,  10  weeks  constituting  a  scholastic  year;  there  were  13  professors  in  1879 ; 
students,  137  ;  graduates  for  the  year,  43.  The  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  Louis¬ 
ville,  which  is  the  medical  department  of  Central  University,  reported  18  graduates 
for  1870,  and  80  students  in  tluit  year,  under  10  professors.  Its  course  includes  3  years’ 
study,  and  a  graduate  course  is  provided.  —  (Catalogue.)  The  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  enrolled  247  students  in  its  3  years’  course 
and  reported  Oo  graduates.  Twenty  weeks  constitute  a  scholastic  year,  its  professors 
were  14  in  number.  No  examination  for  admission  is  required  in  any  of  these  schools. 
•Chemical  laboratory  work  is  obligatory  in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  and  in 
the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  while  in  the  former  a  knowledge  of  medical  botany 
is  essential  to  a  diploma. —  (Returns  and  catalogues.) 

The  Louisville  College  of  Fharuiacy  reported"41  students  at  its  ninth  session,  1870, 
nnd  5  graduates.  Its  course  occupies  2  years  and  includes  winter  botanical  lectures 
with  an  optional  summer  course. — (Retium  and  catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  DANVILLE. 

This  institution,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  fifty-three  years,  is  in  charge 
of  a  principal  and  t?  instructors.  All  deaf-mute  youth  in  the  State  are  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  free  of  charge,  during  a  term  of  7  years.  The  inmates, 
in  1870  numbering  113  of  both  sexes,  are  instructed  in  the  ordinary  elementary  English 
studies.  The  boys  are  also  taught  the  trades  of  printing,  book  binding,  broom  making, 
n.nd  gardening,  the  girls  being  trained  in  sewing  and  general  housework.  There  is 
nttached  to  the  institution  a  library  of  700  volumes.  Smee  the  foundation  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  732  unfortunates  have  been  sheltered  and  taught  there. 

KENTUCKA'  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  institution,  at  Louisville,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  comforts  and 
means  of  improvement  possible  to  the  blind.  Blind  children  of  the  State  are  entitled 
to  7  years’  instruction  therein  free  of  charge,  and  trustees  may,  at  discretion,  extend 
the  privileges  in  meritorious  cases.  The  inmates  are  instructed  in  the  common  school 
studies,  and  boys  are  trained  in  broom,  mattress,  and  chair  making  and  general  up¬ 
holstery,  the  girls  being  trained  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  light  occupations. 
^Special  attention  is  here  devoted  to  music,  as  afiording  the  blind,  when  sufficiently 
'Capacitated,  their  best  available  means  of  self  suppor't.  There  were  83  inmates  in 
'1870. 

CvENTUCKY  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN. 

This  iustitution,  in  1870,  had  131  inmates,  70  males  and  Cl  females.  It  is  situated 
■  at  Frankfort,  and  is  regarded  as  a  school  rather  than  an  asylum.  Every  xu'acticable 
method  of  physical  improvement  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  its  inmates.  The 
hoys  are  trained  in  all  labor  requiring  the  use  of  tools  aud  implements  of  trade,  and 
the  girls  are  taught  calisthenics,  archery,  and  similar  exercises,  great  exertion  being 
made  +o  train  tlm  senses  into  intelligent  use.  The  conduct  of  the  school  combines 
the  German  system  of  Kindergarten  and  the  gymnasium,  accompanied  by  all  means 
for  the  education  of  sense  observation,  such  as  maps,  charts,  frames,  cases,  figures, 
blocks,  aud  colored  cards.  Education  in  the  industrial  arts,  by  which  the  i)npil3 
may  in  time  be  enabled  to  support  themselves,  constitutes  a  new  featiu’e  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  institution. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Kentucky  State  Teachers’  Association  held  a  four  days’  session  iii  Danville, 
commencing  August  11,  1870.  The  principal  topics  discussed  were  “Neatness  in 
school  work  pinmotes  efficiency,”  by  Prof.  Benjamin  D.  Best,  of  Covington;  “The 
pedagogue,”  by  Professor  Mell,  of  Glasgow;  “  Interests  and  usefulness  of  our  associa¬ 
tion,”  by  L.  G.  Marshall,  of  Cynthiana;  “Summer  schools,”  by  ISIiss  Kate  Palmer; 

Common  school  training  demanded  by  American  life,”  in  which  Professor  Maurice 
Kirby  took  the  position  that  political  and  social  economy  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  in  order  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
-“'Teachers’  associations,”  read  by  Mrs.  Middleton ;  an  evening  lecture  by  Dr.  H.  A.  ]\[. 
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HeDclcrson  on  “Needed  legislation/’  and  one  on  “The  public  school  teacher,”  by  Dr. 
O.  A.  Chase,  of  Lonisyille;  and  “  The  products  of  normal  schools,”  by  Prof.  T.  C.  H. 
Vance.  Kesolutions  were  adopted  recommending  the  establishment  of  high  schools 
in  cities,  towns,  and  districts  in  connection  with  graded  schools,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  summer  school  of  instruction,  and  requesting  that  some  model 
methods  be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting. —  (Eclectic  Teacher.) 

CENTRAL  KENTUCKY  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  a  successful  meeting  at  Paris,  November,  1879,  Commissioner 
W.  H.  Lockhart,  of  Bourbon,  presiding  and  delivering  the  address  of  welcome,  which 
elicited  a  response  from  Hon.  J.  D.  Pickett,  supermtendent  of  public  instruction. 
Papers  upon  “The  relation  of  teacher,  parent,  and  child,”  by  J.  J.  Eucker;  upon 
“Extraction  of  roots,”  by  W.  A.  Oldham;  and  upon  “A  departure  in  education,”  by 
T.  C.  11.  Vance,  were  read  and  discussed.  Miss  N.  E.  Daisey  read  an  interesting  paper, 
and  after  election  of  ofdcers  the  association  adjourned. — (Eclectic  Teacher.) 

LOUIS\T[LLE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  a  successful  meeting  in  Louisville,  February,  1879,  during 
which  there  were  three  purely  practical  exercises  in  methods  of  teaching  and  a  lecture 
on  physiology.  The  teachers  of  the  city,  of  both  sexes,  participated  in  explanation 
of  their  various  methods  of  teaching  various  branches  of  study,  the  classes  being 
l^resent  and  drilled.  ^Ess  Palmer,  the  principal  of  the  Louisville  Female  High  School, 
delivered  the  lecture  on  physiology,  confining  her  applications  and  the  testimony  ad¬ 
duced  to  the  structure,  development,  and  improvement  of  the  brain. —  (Eclectic 
Teacher,  March,  1879.) 

COLORED  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Louisville  during  the  latter  part  of  August. 
A  resolution  towards  having  mixed  schools  was  introduced,  but  its  adoption  was 
opposed  by  most  of  the  members,  only  one  person  besides  the  mover  voting  in  favor 
of  it. —  (Eclectic  Teacher,  October,  1879.) 

OBITUAEY  EECOED. 

PROFESSOR  H.  B.  PARSONS. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Parsons,  an  eminent  elocutionist  of  Louisville,  died  in  that  city  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1879,  after  a  brief  sickness.  Professor  Parsons  was  reported  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  a  successful  teacher,  and  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  name  and 
character. —  (Eclectic  Teacher,  April,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEE. 

Ho  Joseph  Desha  Pickett,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Franlfort. 

[Term,  1879-1883.-* 
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KEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION, 


LOUISIANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 


rOPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


White  youth  of  school  age . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age . 

Total  youth  of  school  age  (6  to  21) .... 

Public  school  enrolment,  whites . 

Public  school  enrolment,  colored . 

Total  enrolment . 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  school  pop¬ 
ulation. 

White  youth  in  private  schools . 

Colored  youth  in  private  schools . 

Total  in  private  schools . 


272, 938 
43, 197 
33, 632 
76, 829 
24 


a2, 688 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Public  schools  for  whites . 

Public  schools  for  colored . 

Total  public  schools . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


1,011 
a530 
al, 541 


Teachers  in  public  schools  for  whites. 

Teachers  in  public  schools  for  colored. 

Total  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Average  pay  of  white  teachers  in  ru¬ 
ral  parishes. 

Average  pay  of  colored  teachers  in  ru¬ 
ral  parishes. 

Average  pay  of  white  teachers  in 
New  Orleans. 

Average  pay  of  colored  teachers  in 
New  Orleans. 

Average  pay  of  men  teaching  in  the 
State. 


1,425 

557 

1,982 


Average  pay  of  women  teaching  in 
the  State. 

Number  of  teachers  in  private  schools 
for  whites. 

Teachers  of  private  colored  schools... 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Income  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  public  schools 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


a85, 714 
«114, 899 
330, 930 
44,052 
34, 476 
78, 528 


57, 992 
855 
844 
1,699 


23 


1 


3, 828 
576 
4, 404 


955 

539 

1,494 


56 


1,294 
655 
1,949 
$30  15 


98 


131 


33 


31  06 
55  10 
49  50 


27  00 
25  00 


221 

26 


$613, 453 
529, 065 


a  Exclusive  of  New  Orleans. 

(Report  for  1878  and  report  and  return  for  1879  of  Hon.  Robert  M.  Lusher,  State 
superintendent  of  public  education.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

As  to  the  State  board  of  education,  which  formerly  had  general  control  of  the  State 
school  system,  the  new  constitution  of  1879  is  silent.  The  chief  responsible  State  school 
officer  is  a  superintendent  of  public  education. 


LOUISIANA. 
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For  the  parishes,  which  answer  here  to  counties  elsewhere,  the  old  parish  hoards 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  give  way  to  like  boards  of 
public  education,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  general  assembly.  These  boards  may  each 
.appoint  a  parish  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary 
of  the  parish  board,  but  who  may  not  receive  for  the  double  functioii  more  than  $200 
annually,  except  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  where  the  salary  is  to  be  lixed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  constitution  as  to  the  appointment  by  the  i^arish  boards  of 
the  district  or  ward  trustees  whom  they  might  appoint  under  the  law  of  1877  ;  but 
this  omission  may  be  supj)lied  by  a  new  law.  Women  are  made  eligible  to  school 
offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  all  general  exercises  in  the  schools  arc  to  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language,  and  the  primary  branches  are  to  be  taught  therein,  except 
in  parishes  or  localities  where  the  French  language  ^predominates.  There  the  primary 
instruction  may  be  in  French,  if  no  additional  expense  be  incurred  thereby. 

The  State  schools  are  to  be  free  to  ail  childi-en  of  the  State  between  6  and  18  years 
of  age,  instead  of  from  6  to  21,  as  formerly.  They  are  to  be  supported  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  State  school  fund  (now  recognized  as  being  $1,030,867.51),  on  which  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  several  townships ;  from  a 
XPoll  tax  of  $1  to  $1.50  from  each  male  inhabitant  over  21,  which  is  to  be  retained  in 
the  parishes  where  it  is  collected ;  from  a  State  tax  on  jiroperty  not  to  exceed  1  mill 
©n  the  dollar  instead  of  the  jprevious  2  mills ;  and  from  a  permissible  parish  tax,  which, 
if  raised,  must  not  make,  with  other  parish  taxes,  the  whole  parish  taxation  more 
than  10  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Other  things  remain  as  stated  in  the  report  for  1878. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  probable  increase  for  the  year  1878-’79  over  1877-’78  of  57,992  in 
the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  the  State;  the  failure  of  New  Orleans  and  of  7 
parishes  to  report  this  item  makes  it  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  estimate  of  the 
total  school  population  in  1878-’79.  There  was  an  advance  of  1,699  in  the  jpublic 
school  enrolment,  the  increase  being  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  races. 
The  number  of  public  schools  for  whites  decreased  during  the  year  by  56.  There  was 
a  decrease  throughout  the  State  in  the  number  of  teachers  for  white  schools  and  an 
increase  in  that  for  colored. 

The  parish  boards  report  that  the  public  schools  were  in  as  satisfactory  a  condition  as 
was  possible  with  the  limited  funds  and  the  quality  of  the  teachers  at  their  command. 
The  State  superintendent  adds  that  the  schools  were  efficiently  conducted  wherever 
the  directors  exercised  proper  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  in  the 
appointment  of  active  local  trustees  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  that  in 
New  Orleans  and  certain  jiarishes  the  efficiency  of  the  xmblic  system  was  enhanced  by 
frequent  examinations  of  the  schools,  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  lectures  to  pupils 
by  head  teachers  or  inspectors  appointed  by  the  parish  boards.  The  duration  of 
school  sessions  differed  materially  in  the  respective  parishes,  some  comprising  but 
1,  2,  ^r  3  months  in  the  year,  others  extending  the  term  of  instruction  to  from  4  to  8 
months.  The  schools  of  New  Orleans  were  with  extreme  difficulty  kept  open  9^ 
months,  and  others,  with  aid  from  the  Peabody  fund,  continued  10  months. 

The  general  exercises  of  the  public  schools  were  carried  on  exclusively  in  the 
English  language,  as  required  by  the  State  constitution,  but  in  certain  southwestern 
portions  of  the  State,  where  the  French  language  predominates,  assistant  teachers 
gave  instruction  in  that  tongue.  Several  of  the  school  boards  have  complied  with 
the  school  law  by  requiring  in  their  schools  the  use  of  the  text  books  selected  by  the 
State  board  of  education.  Uniformity,  however,  is  the  exception ;  in  most  of  the  rural 
parishes  the  selection  of  text  books  has  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  able  to  secure  the  use  of  the  same  books  by  members  of  the 
same  class,  an  important  advance  over  the  condition  of  affairs  formerly  prevailing  in 
the  rural  schools.  The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  shown  that  the  law  pre¬ 
scribing  a  uniform  series  in  all  the  schools  cannot  be  generally  enforced. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  Peabody  education  fund  contributed  $7,040,  Of  this,  $3,600  were  given  to  the 
elementary  and  $3,440  to  the  normal  schools.  The  $3,600  were  divided  among  10 
schools  in  7  towns ;  the  sessions  lasted  10  mouths ;  and  there  was  an  enrolment  of 
1,673  pu^Diis,  of  whom  1,274  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Officers. — A  board  of  r20  directors,  of  wbom  8  were  appointed  by  tbe  State  board  of 
education  and  12  elected  by  the  municipal  administrators,  and  a  superintendent  of 
schools  appointed  by  the  board.  A  iDrojected  law  providing  for  new  arrangements 
failed  to  pass. 

Statistics. — The  system  in  1879  comprised  65  public  schools,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  24,324  and  an  average  attendance  of  18,340.  Of  the  whole  number  registered, 
17,670  were  white  and  6,654  colored,  and  of  the  average  attendance  13,776  were  white- 
and  4,564  colored.  There  was  an  increase  for  the  year  of  376  in  total  attendance  of 
white  pupils  and  of  677  in  their  average  attendance,  with  a  decrease  of  202  in  the 
total  attendance  of  colored  pupils  and  of  1,061  in  the  average  attendance  of  that 
class.  These  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  March,  1879.  The  school  year  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  changed  by  the  board  of  education,  so  that  hereafter  it  will  close  in  De¬ 
cember.  A  return  for  the  year  which  closed  in  December  gives  an  enrolment  of  20,209, 
of  whom  17,401  were  in  daily  average  attendance,  and  a  total  expenditure  of  $302,595. 
The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was  12,000. 

Additional  particulars. —  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
first  two  embracing  8  years,  the  last,  2  years.  There  are  2  normal  schools,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  pupils,  which  are  sustained  exclusively  by  the  Peabody 
fund.  The  results  of  the  session  were  more  satisfactory  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  teachers  were  more  proficient  and  the  children  better  supplied  with  text 
books.  Improvements  and  repairs  made  in  the  school-houses  during  the  summer 
vacation  placed  them  in  better  condition  than  they  had  been  in  for  years;  and  the 
accommodations  were  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  spacious  school-house  capable  of 
seating  about  seven  hundred  pupils.  The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the  board 
in  its  administration  of  the  schools  has  been  the  insufficiency  of  funds  to  pay  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  employes  for  12  months  of  the  year,  as  required  by  law.  The  facilities 
for  the  instruction  of  colored  pupils  are  said  to  be  as  ample  and  thorough  as  those 
enjoyed  by  whites,  and  the  decline  in  the  attendance  of  colored  children  is  ascribed 
to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  board,  the  princix)al  one  being  the  inability  of 
parents  to  dispense  with  the  labor  of  their  children  during  school  hours.  In  the  schools 
for  this  class  the  order  was  good,  and  the  progress  in  intelligence  and  understanding 
very  apparent. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  normal  schools  in  the  State,  apart  from  normal  departments,  are  the 
Peabody  Normal  Seminary  and  the  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  both 
at  New  Orleans.  They  are  reported  by  the  New  Orleans  superintendent  to  be  doing 
good  work,  although  he  says  that  their  influence  is  restricted  and  that  they  need  a 
broader  foundation  and  a  firmer  and  more  liberal  support. 

The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  is  for  the  free  professional  training  of  white  gradu¬ 
ates  of  high  schools  and  other  institutions,  over  16,  who  desire  to  be  qualified  as.f  each- 
ers  in  public  or  private  schools.  The  normal  course  includes  a  junior  and  a  senior 
class,  which  review  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools;  lectures  are  also  given 
on  the  methods  of  teaching  and  disciplining  children,  and  students  are  emx3loyed  in 
the  practice  work  of  the  school  room.  Graduates  of  the  course  may  continue  in  op¬ 
tional  studies  for  advancement  in  the  higher  branches.  While  the  normal  dep.artment 
is  free,  being  exclusively  supported  by  the  Peabody  fund,  members  of  the  preparatory 
department  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $2  a  month. 

The  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students  is  devoted  to  the  free  professional 
training  of  graduates  and  advanced  scholars  of  either  sex,  over  17  years  of  age,  who 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers  or  to  improve  their  qualifications  as  such. —  (State 
report,  1877-’78  and  1878-79. ) 

Besides  these  schools,  there  is  at  Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  a  normal  de¬ 
partment,  mainly  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  in  which  94  students  were  re¬ 
ported  for  the  session  of  1879-’80,  while  at  New  Orleans  University,  in  the  same  city, 
a  normal  class  is  formed  in  the  last  term  of  every  year,  in  which  students  intending 
to  teach  receive  special  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly  published  at  New  Orleans  under 
the  editorship  of  Hon.  Robert  M.  Lusher,  late  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  made  its  first  appearance  April,  1879,  and  continued  throughout  that  year.  It 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  public  high  schools  in  New  Orleans  had  in  1870  a  total  attendance  of  30.> 
pupils,  of  whom  271  were  in  average  daily  attendance.  During  the  year  the  Central 
High  School  for  boys  graduated  20  students,  and  the  Central  High  School  for  girls,  74^ 
In  the  high  school  for  colored  pupils  there  was  no  class  sufficiently  advanced  for  grad¬ 
uation,  and  the  number  attending  has  greotly  decreased.  The  course  of  study  in  theses 
high  schools  is  limited  to  2  years,  and  embraces  mathematics,  rhetoric,  English  li  tera- 
ture,  natural  science,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  book-keeping,  and  French.  The 
ancient  languages  are  not  taught,  the  purpose  being  to  give  a  preparation  for  business 
rather  than  for  college. 

OTHEP.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  priv.'ite  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  pre¬ 
paring  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  sum¬ 
maries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton 
Rouge,  has  furnished  no  official  account  of  itself  for  1879.  Burdened  with  debt  as  the 
State  University  alone,  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  united 
Avith  it  by  a  law  passed  in  1876.  With  only  some  slight  addition  to  its  endowment,, 
the.  funds  in  hand  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  and  all  its  chairs  were  re¬ 
ported  vacated  with  a  view  to  a  complete  reorganization. 

Under  the  new  organization  of  1877-’78,  it  was  to  have,  according  to  the  law:  (!)• 
schools  of  literature,  including  the  languages  of  the  principal  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric  and  elocution,  history,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  of  snpervisors  might  determine ;  (2)  schools  of 
science,  including  mathematics,  astronomy,  engineering,  architecture,  draAving,  phys¬ 
ics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  supervisors  might  determine ;  (3)  schools  of 
the  useful  and  fine  arts  and  of  military  science  and  art;  (4)  schools  of  medicine  and 
law ;  (5)  such  other  schools  as  the  supervisors  might  establish. —  (Report  of  board  of 
supervisors,  February,  1878,  with  law  for  reorganization  included  in  it,  and  other  doc¬ 
uments.) 

The  other  colleges,  6  in  number,  appear  from  their  catalogues  and  returns,  as  well  as. 
from  other  sources  of  information,  to  be  accomplishing  their  ordinary  work,  the  great 
difficulties  in  most  cases  being  a  want  of  sufficiently  prepared  students  and  a  deficiency 
of  endowment  funds.  All  have  preparatory  courses,  some  going  down  as  low  as  pri¬ 
mary  elements ;  all  seem  also  to  have  classical  courses,  and  all  but  one  or  two,  scien¬ 
tific  ones.  But  the  information  from  these  institutions  is  in  some  cases  so  slight  and 
in  some  others  so  far  behind  time  that  no  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  them  can 
be  given. 

For  the  names,  locations,  and  latest  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  tho 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  connected  with  the  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  sends  no  information  for  1879.  The  other  colleges  —  with  the  exception  of 
Straight  University  and  possibly  also  of  Jefferson  College,  whose  course  is  somewhat 
indistinctly  stated — have  scientific  courses,  the  number  of  students  in  which  may  be 
found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  in  a  3  ye.ars’  course  is  offered  at  Straight  University,  Noav 
Orleans,  and  in  courses  less  defined  and  determinate  at  Leland  and  NeAv  Orleans  Uni¬ 
versities,  in  the  same  place.  The  first  is  under  Congregationalist  influences;  the 
second,  under  Baptist ;  the  third,  under  Methodist  Episcopal.  All  three  especially 
aim  at  the  preparation  of  the  colored  race  for  ministerial  work.  For  statistics,  seo 
Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  at  Straight  University  in  a  2  years’  course,  in  which,  in 
1879-80,  there  were  23  students  reported  under  4  professors. 
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Medical  training  is  attended  to  by  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  in  a  ‘^regular’’  course  of  1  year’s  preliminary  study  and  2 
years’  attendance  on  lectures  and  clinical  instruction,  and  in  an  apparently  kindred 
course  at  New  Orleans  University.  Professors  in  the  former  at  the  close  of  1879,  by 
return,  7  ;  students,  193.  Statistics  of  the  latter  were  not  reported  for  1879  at  the  date 
at  which  this  goes  to  press. 


SPECIAL  INSTSUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

From  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Baton 
Rouge,  no  report  has  been  received  for  1879  nor  for  three  preceding  years. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Louisiana  Institution  for  Education  of  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  only  effectively 
organized  since  1877,  although  commenced  several  years  previous,  has  since  187V 
steadily  advanced.  Its  great  need  is  a  permanent  home  adapted  to  its  special  work, 
the  building  occuiiied  by  it  being  unsuitable.  There  were  29  pupils  attending  during 
the  term  which  closed  in  July,  1879.  The  literary  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spell¬ 
ing,  defining  words,  point  writing,  arithmetic,  descriptive  and  physical  geography, 
English  grammar  and  literature,  history,  elementary  astronomy,  and  algebra.  Only 
the  younger  pupils  are  received  into  the  school  room ;  adults  are  taught  broom  and 
mattress  making  and  several  of  them  music,  including  piano  tuning. —  (Report,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Edwin  H.  Fat,  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  Nevj  Orleans. 

[Term,  January,  1880,  to  January,  1884.  [ 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


; 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE.  | 

Youth  between  4  aud  21 . 

Enrolment  in  public  schools . 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools  . 
Average  attendance  in  summer  schools . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State . 

Parts  of  districts . j 

School-houses  reported . i 

Number  of  these  in  good  condition  . . .  j 
School-houses  built  during  the  year . .  j 

Cost  of  same . j 

Value  of  school  property . j 

Length  of  school  term  iu  days . | 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY.  j 

Men  teaching  in  summer . ' 

Men  teaching  in  winter . j 

Women  teaching  in  summer . i 

Women  teaching  in  winter . i 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  normal  j 
schools.  I 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  x^ay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . i 

I 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE.  i 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditures . 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

215,211 

215, 724 

i 

513 

155, 150 

151, 948 

3, 202 

108, 940 

105, 302 

3, 638 

102, 805 

101, 443 

1,362 

4,005 

4,053 

48 

344 

354 

10 

4,215 

4, 263 

48 

2, 943 

2, 971 

28 

82 

70 

12 

^92, 746 

$72, 176 

$20, 570 

3, 063, 418 

2, 947, 655 

115,763 

117i 

12H 

4 

274 

333 

59 

2,280 

2,  325 

45 

4,540 

j  4,527 

13 

2,389 

2,  349 

40 

334 

385 

51 

6, 820 

$32  63 

15  92 

$1,  017, 160 

|;l,  078, 833 

$61, 673 

1,  050, 709 

1,  084, 691 

33, 982 

(From  rexiort  for  1879  of  Hon.  N.  A.  Luce,  State  suxjerintendent  of  common  schools.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

These  are  a  State  sux^erintendent  of  common  schools,  ax^pointed  by  the  governor  and 
council  for  3  years ;  a  school  committee  of  3  or  a  sux^ervisor  of  schools  for  the  towns ; 
and  a  school  agent,  either  provided  by  the  town  or  elected  by  the  district,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  call  meetings,  to  take  the  census,  &c.,  in  each  school  district. —  (School  law, 
1878.)  ^ 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  the  interest  of  the  x)ermauent  school  fund,  by  a  property 
tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  by  a  tax  levied  in  each  city,  town,  and  plantation 
of  not  less  than  80  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  The  money  for  providing  school-houses, 
lots,  furniture,  &c.,  is  raised  by  vote  of  the  school  district,  or  in  case  of  neglect  the 
towns  may  assess  the  tax  on  the  district ;  one-tenth  of  the  school  money  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  may  be  appropriated  to  x^ui’chase  a  school  library  and  school  apparatus.  The 
school  money  is  apx^ortioned  to  the  several  towns  according  to  the  number  of  children 
between  4  and  21  years  of  age.  Children  between  9  and  15  years  are  required  to 
attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  ^  in  each  year ;  parents  or  guardians  of  delinquent 

’According  to  a  law  approved  Marcli  16,  1880,  any  owner,  agent,  or  superintendent  who  employs  a 
child  knowing  that  he  has  not  had  the  required  schooling  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100  for  each  offence. 
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cliildren  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5  for  eacb  offence,  and  boys  between  9  and  15  are  them¬ 
selves  liable  to  a  fine  of  $5.  Teachers  receive  certificates  to  teach  only  after  being 
examined  as  to  suitable  moral  character  and  knowledge  of  the  common  branches. 
They  receive  their  pay  when  they  have  sent  their  register,  properly  fiUed  out,. to  the 
school  committee.  The  act  of  1873  relating  to  free  high  schools  was  suspended  by  the 
legislature  in  1879. i — (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  indicate  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the  number  of  youth  of 
school  age  and  in  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  in  school-houses  and  in  those 
reported  in  good  condition,  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  employed,  in  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  graduates  of  normal  schools,  in  the  number  of  days  the  schools  were  in 
session,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  decrease  in  enrolment  and  attendance,  hi  the  number  of  school-houses  built 
during  the  year,  in  the  value  of  school  property,  and  in  the  number  of  women  teach¬ 
ing.  Superintendent  Luce  states  that  some  towns  report  this  year  which  did  not  re¬ 
port  last  year,  and  that  the  true  gain  in  the  number  of  scholars  was  really  513,  as 
given  above.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  the  years  1869  and  1879  shows  that  the 
decrease  in  the  average  whole  number  registered  was  16  for  the  ten  years.  In  the  few 
years  prior  to  1879  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance,  and  one  of  the  causes 
for  this  is  said  to  be  the  establishment  and  continuation  of  free  high  schools  in  many  of 
the  towns.  Because  of  unfriendly  legislation,  there  was  a  diminution  of  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  number  of  these  schools  in  1879,  which  doubtless  caused  the  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  attendance  noticed  throughout  the  schools,  as  many  pu]pils  attended  this  grade 
who  would  not  have  been  enrolled  in  any  other  school. 

Discussing  the  free  high  school  question,  the  State  superintendent  advocates  the 
continuation  of  the  system  already  in  vogue ;  as  to  district  schools,  he  wants  fewer 
and  larger  schools  and  better  teachers. —  (State  report,  1879.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary 
thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  superintending  school  committees  and  school  agents  and,  in  some 
cities,  school  superintendents. —  (School  laws,  1878.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  towns. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance.  b 

Number  of 
teachers,  b 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Auburn . . 

10,  000 

2,  917 

1,  817 

cl,  174 

c44 

$13,  507 

Augusta . 

10,  000 

2,  299 

1,298 

c888 

c35 

25,  374 

Bangor . 

19,  380 

5,  390 

3, 163 

2,  675 

77 

29,  630 

Bath . 

10,  000 

3, 135 

1,  991 

cl,  620 

c38 

21,  392 

Biddeford . 

12,  000 

3,  662 

1,  779 

cl,  237 

c40 

16,  246 

Lewiston . 

20,  000 

5,  974 

3,  371 

c2,  296 

76 

32, 324 

Portland . 

36,  590 

9,  765 

0, 143 

4,  222 

114 

77,  431 

Rockland . 

8,  000 

2, 190 

1,  436 

cl,  101 

c40 

9, 165 

a  The  statistics  given  are  from  the  State  report,  except  that  in  Bangor,  Lewiston,  and  Portland  the 
average  attendance,  number  of  teachers,  and  expenditures  are  taken  from  city  reports  or  returns  sent 
to  this  Bureau. 

b  Except  in  Bangor,  Lewiston,  and  Portland,  the  figures  are  for  winter  schools ;  for  summer  schools 
they  are:  in  Auburn,  average  attendance  1,204,  teachers  46;  in  Augusta,  average  attendance  983 
and  teachers  35 ;  in  Bath,  average  attendance  1,643  and  teachers  38;  in  Biddeford,  average  attendance 
1,294,  teachers  41;  in  Lewiston,  average  attendance  for  the  spring  and  summer  terms,  2,116;  and  in 
Rockland,  average  attendance  1,137  and  teachers  28, 

c  This  number  is  for  winter  schools  alone,  that  for  the  whole  year  not  being  given. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Auburn  reports,  for  1878-79,  its  28  school-houses  iu  good  condition ;  the  school  term 
averaged  15  weeks  of  5i  days ;  school  property  valued  at  $86,200  j  three  of  its  teachers 
were  graduates  of  normal  schools. — (State  report.) 

Augusta  reports  33  school-houses,  10  of  them  in  good  condition ;  32  districts  in  the 

i  The  free  high  school  law  was  amended  March  16,  1880,  so  as  to  reduce  the  maximum  amount  payabl.o 
to  towns,  to  limit  the  course  of  study  pursued,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  defrauding  the  State  in 
the  amount  of  State  aid  payable. 
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town;  the  schools  taught  13  weeks  in  summer  and  14  in  winter;  school  property 
valued  at  $55,000;  male  teachers  paid  $51  as  average  monthly  salary  and  women 
teachers  $5.25  a  week. —  (State  report.) 

Bangor  reports  21  primary,  13  intermediate,  1  grammar,  1  high,  and  13  unclassified 
suburban  schools ;  3G  school  buildings,  35  of  them  in  good  repair ;  300  scholars  in  pri¬ 
vate  or  parochial  schools ;  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  introduced  as- 
a  special  study  in  some  of  the  schools  ;  and  school  property  valued  at  $125,000. —  (State 
and  city  reports  and  return.) 

Bath  reports  15  school  buildings  in  good  condition ;  the  winter  schools  averaging  26- 
weeks,  the  summer  12  weeks;  3  of  the  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools;  and 
$60,000  of  school  proi)erty. —  (State  report.) 

Biddefonl  reports  12  districts ;  2  parts  of  districts ;  21  school-houses,  all  but  1  in 
good  reiiair ;  and  school  property  valued  at  $30,000. —  (State  report.) 

Lewiston  reports  a  large  gain  in  the  registration  of  x)ersons  of  school  age ;  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  teaching ;  two  ungraded  schools  opened  during  the 
year ;  1  high  and  1  grammar,  9  intermediate,  25  primary,  1  ungraded,  and  15  rural 
schools  maintained ;  and  29  school-houses,  valued  at  $176,200.  The  normal  practice 
school  continued  its  work  of  preparing  teachers,  the  practice  class  for  1878-’79  con¬ 
taining  9  young  ladies.  Singing  was  taught  throughout  the  schools. —  (City  report.) 

Portland  reports  23  schools,  namely,  1  high,  8  grammar,  12  primary,  1  ungraded,  and 

1  school  for  the  deaf ;  1,330  pupils  attending  privateer  parochial  schools;  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  school-houses,  and  there  was  still  further  demand  for  primary 
rooms.  Special  teachers  were  employed  for  French,  penmanship,  drawing,  and  sing¬ 
ing.  The  school  for  the  deaf  did  such  good  work  that  the  legislature  placed  it  on  an 
equality  with  other  schools  for  the  deaf  outside  of  the  State  by  making  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  education  of  such  children  on  the  same  basis  as  at  other  schools.  A  nor¬ 
mal  training  and  practice  class  was  organized  in  September,  1878,  which  had  in  charge 
4  school  rooms  containing  primary  classes  ;  3  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  already  have 
permanent  idaces. —  (City  report.) 

BocMand  reports  1  high  school,  5  grammar,  6  intermediate,  and  13  primary  schools ; 
11  school-houses,  5  of  them  in  good  condition  ;  the  summer  schools  averaging  31  weeks, 
and  the  winter  schools  10  weeks  ;  4  of  the  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools;  and 
school  property  valued  at  $4,700. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  • 

The  State  sustains  3  normal  schools — at  Castine,  Farmington,  and  Gorham — and  aid^ 
the  normal  department  of  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  the  normal  depart¬ 
ment  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  and  the  training  school  for  teachers  in  the 
Madawaska  territory,  established  by  an  act  of  1878.  The  State  normals  were  fairly 
patronized  during  1879,  but  none  was  taxed  to  half  its  capacity,  and  Superintendent 
Luce  considers  that  the  demand  for  teachers  is  not  equal  to  the  sup];)ly,  and  that  the 
attendance  upon  these  schools  is  more  likely  to  diminish  than  increase. 

The  Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  reports  219  pupils  in  1878-’79 ;  11  graduates,, 
all  engaged  in  teaching ;  a  2  years’  course  of  study.  Out  of  1,200  pupils  taught  since 
the  opening  of  the  school,  90  per  cent,  have  become  teachers. —  (State  report  and  re¬ 
turn.) 

The  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  reports  202  pupils ;  a  2  years’  course  of  study ; 

2  classes  graduated  a  year;  the  primary  training  school  reopened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  and  the  scholarship  of  pupils  entering  much  improved  since  the  enactment 
of  the  free  high  school  law. —  (State  report.) 

The  Western  State  Normal  School,  Gorham,  which  opened  January  29,  1879,  reports  its 
new  building  completed ;  85  pupils  accepted  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term  ;  diplo¬ 
mas  conferred  on  45  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  end  of  1879 ;  a  1  year’s  course  of 
study.  The  prime  object  of  the  school  is  to  improve  the  teaching  force  in  the  ungraded 
schools,  Pupils  are  allowed  constant  practice  in  teaching  in  their  own  classes  and  in 
the  model  schools. —  (State  report.) 

teachers’  training  school. 

The  Madawaska  Training  School,  established  in  1878  at  'Fort  Kent,  was  removed 
after  two  terms  to  Van  Buren.i  The  attendance  for  the  year  ending  September  5, 1879^ 
was :  fail  term  46,  winter  49,  spring  term  32,  summer  34.  The  design  of  the  school — • 
to  educate  teachers  to  teach  the  common  school  branches  in  English  to  the  people  of  th© 
French  districts  —  was  well  carried  out  during  the  year.  A  primary  class  was  formed 
in  the  summer,  the  children  having  instruction  one  hour  a  day.  In  this  class  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  jiractice  in  teaching. —  (State  report.) 

’  Later  information  wouhl  seem  to  indicate  that  the  school  remains  at  Fort  Kent,  hut  that  the  summer 
sessions  are  held  at  Van  Buren. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS  AND  CLASSES. 

The  normal  department  of  the  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pittsfield,  reported,  in  1879, 
instructors, 2 ;  normal  students,  42;  course, 2  years  ;  graduates,  3,  all  teaching;  and  a 
teachers’  class  opened  in  the  fall  term  to  other  students  in  the  institute. — (Return  and 
State  report. ) 

The  normal  department  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  reiiorted  a  successful 
session  of  33  weeks ;  59  students,  34  of  whom  have  been  teachers ;  9  have  comxdeted 
the  course. —  (State  rexiort.) 

A  normal  iiractice  school,  connected  with  the  x>ublic  school  system  of  Lewiston,  re¬ 
ports  1  resident  instructor ;  8  students ;  8  graduates,  all  teaching ;  and  the  course  of 
study  finished  in  one  year. —  (Return.) 

A  practice  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  ox)ened,  in  connection  with  the 
school  system  of  Portland,  Se2)tember  2,  1878.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  school 
numbered  140,  and  in  October  this  increased  to  170.  Many  teachers  from  this  school 
have  already  been  called  uiion  to  fill  vacancies.  Instruction  in  writing  and  music  was 
given  once  a  week,  and  there  were  daily  lessons  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing. —  (City  report  for  1879.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

These  meetings  have  not  been  held  since  1875  throughout  the  State,  Some  teachers 
of  Portland,  however,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  in  1878-’79,  and  held 
monthly  meetings  for  mutual  discussion  of  questions  pertaining  to  their  school  work. 
Lectures  were  also  given  on  school  topics  of  interest.  The  teachers  of  primary  and 
grammar  grades  held,  besides,  monthly  meetings  for  consultation  on  the  subjects  taught 
in  their  classes. —  (City  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  suspension  by  the  legislature  in  1879  of  the  free  high  school  law  ^  of  1873  was 
•doubtless  the  cause  of  the  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  such  schools,  about  160  being 
in  operation  in  1878  and  only  66  in  1879.  The  act  went  into  force  February  27,  1879, 
but  up  to  that  date  there  were  4,931  pupils  registered,  4,193  in  average  attendance, 
nnd  312  who  had  taught  or  intended  to  teach  during  the  year.  The  State  treasury  had 
paid  $13,635  and  $699  had  been  received  from  tuition  fees.  As  the  object  of  the  free 
high  school  is  to  furnish  that  common  instruction  which  eftaces  all  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  State  superintendent  urges  that  no  retrograde  steps 
be  taken  in  the  education  of  the  children.  Blanks  sent  out  from  his  office  asking 
whether  the  children  of  the  wealthy  or  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances  attended 
the  high  schools  showed  that  21  per  cent,  of  the  parents  of  the  graduates  paid  no 
property  tax,  that  28  per  cent,  paid  on  less  than  $1,000  of  property,  40  x)er  cent,  on  from 
|l,000  to  $5,000,  and  only  11  per  cent,  on  property  over  $5,000.  The  same  returns  in¬ 
dicate  that  20  per  cent,  were  orx)haDS  or  children  of  widows,  61  per  cent,  children  of 
working  men,  8  per  cent,  children  of  iDrofessional  men,  and  11  per  cent,  children  of 
clerks,  agents,  or  salaried  men. —  (State  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prexiaratory  schools, 
see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  api;)endix,  and  the  summaries  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Bowdoin  College,^  Brunswick  (Trinity  Congregational) ;  Bates  College,  Lewiston 
(Free  Will  Baptist);  and  Colby  University,  Waterville  (Baptist),  report  classical 
courses  of  4  years ;  Bowdoin  has  also  scientific,  medical,  graduate,  and  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  courses.  Bates  admits  women  and  has  a  theological  school.  Colby  University 
gives  both  sexes  equal  privilege;s,  has  select  courses,  and  has  3  preparatory  schools, 
viz,  Waterville  Classical  Institute,  Hebron  Academy,  and  Houlton  Academy,  which, 
however,  do  not  form  a  i)reparatory  department  of  the  university.  In  all  these  insti¬ 
tutions  French  and  German  are  taught. —  (Catalogues  and  return.) 


"For  the  amended  law,  see  note  under  Other  Features  of  the  System. 

2 According  to  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  Bowdoin  College  in  1879  received  $20,000  for 
its  memorial  hall  and  secured  the  library  of  the  late  Caleb  Cushing.  From  a  return  made  to  this  Bureau 
by  the  college  officers,  it  is  inferred  that  the  latter  acquisition  is  due  to  a  donation  of  $15,000  received 
from  Henry  Winckley,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  During  the  year  two  society  libraries,  containing  12,000 
books,  were  added  to  the  college  library. 
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For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Students  can  pursue  their  scientific  studies  in  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  Orono,  and  in  the  4  years’  scientific  course  of  Bowdoin  College.  ^ 

The  Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  reports'T02  students 
in  1879,  of  whom  9  were  women,  2  graduates,  and  4  students  in  a  partial  course ;  8  in¬ 
structors  ;  a  4  years’  course  of  study  in  either  agriculture,  civil  engineering,  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering,  chemistry,  or  in  science  and  literature,  leading  to  corresponding  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  opportunity  for  higher  degrees  3  years  after  graduation  if  a  thesis  with 
the  necessary  drawings  and  proof  of  professional  study  are  presented. —  (Catalogue, 
1878-’79,  and  return  for  1879. ) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  thereof  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  a  3  years’  course  in  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  (Trinitarian  Congregationalist),  which  had  36  students  in  1879,  and  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  school  connected  with  Bates  College.  This  also  has  a  3  years’  course,  and  for 
1878-’79  reported  4  professors,  18  students,  and  had  3  graduates.  Both  schools  require 
an  examination  for  admission  from  those  who  are  not  college  graduates. —  (Catalogue 
and  return.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  a  department  of  Bow¬ 
doin  College,  where  3  years’  regular  study  and  attendance  upon  2  full  courses  of  lect¬ 
ures  are  requisite  for  graduation,  and  in  the  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruc¬ 
tion,  which  in  1879  had  11  professors  and  instructors,  18  students  (7  of  whom  had 
already  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science),  and  required  a  knowledge  of  English, 
Latin,  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  preliminary  examination.  No  degrees  are  given 
by  this  school.  To  enter  the  medical  department  of  Bowdoin,  a  good  English  educa¬ 
tion  fs  required. —  (College  catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AFTD  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  winter  of  1878-’79  the  legislature  xilaced  the  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf 
on  an  equal  footing,  in  educating  the  recixiients  of  State  bounty,  with  schools  outside 
of  the  State.  This  school  is  said  to  have  done  excellent  work  and  to  be  known  for  its 
superior  methods  of  instruction.  The  articulation  method  is  used,  and  the  children 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  with  considerable  facility.  There  were  10  pupils 
under  instruction  in  1878-79,  and  7  of  them  studied  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
penmanship,  and  drawing. —  (City  report,  1878-79.) 

There  is  no  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  State. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Reform  School,  Cape  Elizabeth,  reported  at  the  close  of  1878  a  total  of  179> 
pupils  in  school  during  the  year  and  141  remaining  at  its  close. 

The  Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Hallowell,  reports  100  girls  placed  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  since  187.5,  31  at  date  of  December  4  1878,  and  34  on  December  3,  1879. 
The  success  of  the  school  has  been  marked  since  the  commencement  and  during  1879 
all  departments  of  instruction  and  labor  have  been  conducted  without  difficulty.  The 
legislature,  in  making  its  annual  appropriation,  placed  the  management  of  the  school 
wholly  in  charge  of  women,  the  board  of  managers  excepted.  The  children  have 
made  fair  progress  in  their  studies,  also  in  knitting  and  sewing. —  (Report  for  1879.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Gardi¬ 
ner  December  30-31, 1879,  and  January  1,  1880.  The  attendance  was  very  gratifying, 

^The  New-Engla.nd  Journal  of  Education  of  January  30,  1879,  announced  that  the  summer  school  of 
science  formerly  connected  with  Bowdoin  College  would  not  be  held  in  the  following  summer. 
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many  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  State  being  present.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  unusual  spirit  and  excellence,  and  the  association  determined  to  bring  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  State  to  the  highest  ]3oint.  The  opening  address  by  Presi¬ 
dent  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  on  “  Education  in  France.”  He  stated 
that  France  is  trying  to  educate  her  people  to  work  and  to  lit  them  to  do  their  work 
in  the  most  inteiligeut  manner.  A  new  era  has  dawned  there  for  the  schools,  which 
have  until  recently  been  under  the  control  of  the  clerical  class,  and  the  whole  people 
are  becoming  interested  in  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge.  F.  E.  C.  Robbins, 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Deering,  showed  how  the  teachers  of  Maine  couhl  make 
their  influence  a  power  in  the  State  by  organizing  and  combining  to  push  forward 
the  right  principles  of  culture  in  the  community.  This  subject  occasioned  considera¬ 
ble  discussion.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Haskell,  of  Garland,  opened  a  discussion  on  “School 
discipline,”  grid  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  J.  Pennell,  of  Portland,  on  “First  lessons  in 
reading  in  primary  schools,”  was  next  read.  “Executive  ability  as  an  element  in  suc¬ 
cessful  instruction;”  “ Compulsory  education  and  the  factory  laws,”  in  which  the 
need  of  educating  our  citizens  and  of  employing  the  best  means  of  securing  the  larg¬ 
est  attendance  in  school  was  urged,  and  “  The  duty  of  the  State  to  the  public  schools  ” 
were  next  treated.  In  the  last  paper,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Farmington,  said  that  it 
was  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  means  of  manual  education  as  to 
furnish  the  means  for  general  culture  or  special  scientific  culture.  An  article  on 
“Wade’s  graduating  system  for  country  schools”  elicited  discussion.  Mr.  Kingsbury 
Batchelder,  of  Pittsfield,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  place  of  academies  in  our  school  sys¬ 
tem,”  in  which  he  said  that,  as  academies,  seminaries,  and  colleges  are  the  legitimate 
products  of  the  State  and  the  law,  the  State  should  aid  them  also ;  wherever  students 
were  too  poor  to  defray  expenses  in  such  schools  the  State  should  assist  them.  Several 
important  resolutions  relating  to  securing  qualified  teachers,  to  establishing  county 
and  local  institutes,  to  reestablishing  free  high  schools,  to  sustaining  educational  asso¬ 
ciations  and  literature,  and  to  having  an  intermediate  agency  between  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  town  committee  were  then  adopted,  and  the  association  adjourned. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HOX.  EDWARD  P.  WESTON. 

This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Maine  and  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  in 
Maine  from  March  5,  1860,  to  May  8,  1835,  died  at  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  in  the  autumn 
of  1879.  A  college  graduate,  he  first  had  charge  of  an  academy  at  Lewiston  Falls, 
Me. ;  was  principal  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  at  Gorham  ;  subsequently,  of  the 
Little  Blue  Academy  at  Farmington;  and  was  editor  of  a  family  paper  in  Portland 
for  a  while.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Illinois,  and  became  principal  of  Ferry  Hall,  the 
ladies’  department  of  Lake  Forest  University ;  was  later  president  of  Highland  Hall, 
a  college  for  women  at  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  which  position  he  was  filling  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  As  a  teacher  and  manager  of  schools  he  met  with  great  success ;  his  con¬ 
scientious,  thorough,  scholarly  devotion  to  his  calling  encouraged  and  elevated  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. —  (Educational  Weekly,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
and  New-Eugland  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Augusta. 

[Present  term,  February  6,  1880,  to  January,  1883.  Mr.  Luce  was  previously  State  superintendent 
from  December  31,  1878,  to  April  io,  1879,  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  vice  Hon.  William  J.  Cor- 
tbell,  resigned.] 
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MARVLAIVD. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1S7' 


1878-79.  !  lacrease.  Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Y'outli  of  school  age  (5  to  20)  a 
Enrolled  in  public  schools .... 
Average  daily  attendance  .... 
Colored  pupils  enrolled . 


h276, 1-20 
156, 274 
81,829 
26, 216 


&276, 120 
165, 486 
84, 245 
27, 457 


9,212 
2,  416 
1,241 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Schools  in  operation . 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days  . . 
Schools  for  colored  children . 


1,989 

182 

372 


2,009 

189 

391 


20 

7 

19 


TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS’  PAY. 


]\Ien  teaching  in  pubMc  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  inihlic  schools... - 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Teachers  in  colored  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  .... 


1,295 

1,280 

1,776 

1,811 

35 

3, 071 

3, 091 

20 

472 

491 

19 

$40  43 

$43  49 

$3  06 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools 
Total  expenditures  for  the  same 


$1, 540, 881 
1,593,260 


$1,611,769 

1,551,558 


$70, 908 


$41,702 


SCHOOL  FUND. 


Permanent  school  fund 


$906, 229 


$906, 229 


a  This  is  the  age  for  apportionment  of  school  funds;  the  age  for  admission  for  whites  is  from  6  to  21; 
for  colored,  from  6  to  20. 

6  Census  of  1870. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
the  two  years  indicated.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

There  is  a  State  board  of  education,  with  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  who,  serving  as  the  principal  of  the  normal  school,  acts  as  secretary  of  the  board 
and  makes  decisions  when  it  is  not  in  session.  There  are  also  county  boards  of  com¬ 
missioners,  county  examiners  appointed  by  these,  and  district  school  trustees.  The 
State  board  is  composed  of  2  ex  officio  and  4  appointed  members ;  the  county  boards 
of  commissioners  consist  of  3  members,  except  in  counties  containing  more  than  100 
schools,  in  which  the  boards  number  5.  The  county  examiners  serve  as  secretaries  of 
the  county  boards.  The  district  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  boards. —  (State  school 
law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  principally  sustained  by  a  State  school  tax  and 
a  free  scliool  fund.  The  State  school  tax  of  10  cents  on  every  $100  of  taxable  State 
property  and  the  income  of  the  free  school  fund  are  intended  for  the  payment  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  and  the  purchase  of  text  books  and  stationery  for  the  schools.  The  county 
commissioners  are  authorized  to  levy  additional  taxes  of  10  cents  on  every  $100  of 
taxable  county  property,  and  other  taxes  are  limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  schools 
and  their  own  judgment.  A  sum  averaging  $70,000  annually,  derived  from  the  school 
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fund  and  academic  donations,  and  a  sum  not  easily  estimated,  derived  from  fines, 
licenses,  and  intestate  estates,  are  also  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  schools. 

Teachers  must  possess  certificates  showing  satisfactory  examination  hy  county  ex¬ 
aminers  or  the  State  board  of  education  or  diplomas  from  normal  schools  ;  such  cer¬ 
tificates  may  not  he  granted  to  young  men  of  less  than  19,  nor  to  young  women  under 
17.  Schools  for  colored  children  are  hy  law  established  in  each  election  district, 
governed  as  to  time  and  instruction  similarly  to  those  for  white  children  and  sus¬ 
tained  hy  the  sum  appropriated  to  ■'’he  support  of  colored  schools,  apportioned  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  levy  for  white  schools,  and  hy  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  hy 
colored  people  for  schools,  together  with  any  donations  made  for  their  benefit. 

The  school  year  is  of  10  months  and  a  course  of  study  has  been  defined  for  all  pri¬ 
mary  schools  and  all  primary  classes  in  graded  or  high  schools.  Music  and  drawing 
are  included  among  the  studies.  High  schools  are  visited  annually  hy  the  principal 
or  one  of  the  professors  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  every  term  hy  a  county  exam¬ 
iner,  and  the  same  officials  are  obliged  to  he  present  at  county  institutes.  In  counties 
containing  more  than  85  schools,  an  assistant  examiner  is  appointed. —  (School  laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  hoard  of  education  reports  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  in  1879  as  encouraging,  although  they  did  not  entirely  escape  the  depressing 
financial  influences  of  the  times  and  their  expenditures  were  in  a  considerable  degree 
diminished,  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  being  $41,702  less  than  those  for  1878. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  total  enrolment,  in  the  average  attendance,  and  in  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  white  schools  were  increased  hy  20,  the  colored  hy  19,  and 
the  time  the  schools  were  taught  was  longer  hy  7  days.  It  is  estimated  that  $100,000 
a  year  have  been  and  for  some  time  will  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses,  built,  according  to  the  present  law,  upon  plans  approved  hy  the  county  school 
commissioners ;  meantime  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Public  School  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  at  their  last  convention,  November,  1879,  are*  devising  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  building  of  school-houses  of  difierent  dimensions,  without  nn. 
necessary  expenditure. —  (State  report  and  Maryland  School  Journal,  February,  1879.^ 

NEW  LEGISLATION. 

The  general  assembly,  in  the  winter  of  1878-79  considered  but  failed  to  pass  a  new 
school  law,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  a  i^roposition  to  abolish  the  present 
method  of  appointing  school  commissioners,  relegating  that  power  to  the  State  board 
of  education.  They  passed  An  act  to  prescribe  and  define  the  duties  of  the  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  treasury  relative  to  the  apportionment  and  distribution  of  the  public 
school  tax,  and  to  confirm  the  apportionments  and  distributions  previously  made  by 
that  officer.”  Under  this  act  the  white  schools  lose  about  a  fifth  of  their  annual  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  State.  This  decision  of  the  assembly  reversed  that  of  the  circuit  court 
previously  made  in  favor  of  the  school  commissioners. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  the  Kindergarten  reporting  for  1879,  refer  to  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  board  of  school  commissioners  in  Baltimore  consisted  in  1879  of  20  members,  one 
from  each  city  ward,  appointed  by  the  2  branches  of  the  city  council  for  4  years,  the 
term  of  5  expiring  annually.  A  commission  of  5  citizens  appointed  by  resolution  of 
the  city  council  in  1879  to  inquire  into  the  public  school  system  recommends  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  board  of  9  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  froin  the  city, 
without  reference  to  political  affiliations,  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  each  member 
to  serve  6  years  or  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  the  office  of  supervisor  of  schools  be  created,  and  that  40  supervisors,  2  from  each 
ward,  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools, 
one  at  first  to  hold  office  for  1  year,  the  other  for  2  years,  and  afterwards  each  for  2 
years,  one  retiring  annually.  At  present  there  are  a  superintendent  and  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent,  each  serving  4  years,  and  a  secretary  annually  appointed  by  the  board. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Baltimore . 

393,  796 

86,  961 

48,  988 

30,  477 

822  1 

$643,  895 

Frederick . 

8,  486 

1,  234 

825 

19 

7,296 

MARYLAND. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Ballimore  reports  ;)8  school  buildings,  exclusive  of  routed  ones,  and  additional  ones 
required  ;  125  schools,  namely,  the  city  college,  2  high  schools  for  young  women,  38 
grammar  schools,  CO  primary  schools,  5  English-Germaii  schools,  14  colored  day  and 
4  colored  evcming  schools,  1  white  evening  school,  and  a  Saturday  normal ;  an  average 
animal  increase  tor  the  past  20  years  of  1,100  pupils  ;  13,.550  scholars  in  private  schools 
and  40,083  not  attending  either perceptible  advancement  made  in  nearly  every 
department;  579  students  in  Baltimore  City  College,  being  an  increase  over  1878,  and 
the  addition  of  a  titvh  year  to  its  collegiate  course.  The  English-Gerrnan  schools,  with 
3,399  |>upils  and  78  teachers,  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  moreiiaying  x^opils, 
in  iiroxiortiou  to  their  whole  number,  than  any  other  dexiartrneut.  The  14  colored 
day  schools  contained  4,398  xiuxiils,  with  89  white  teachers;  the  4  evening  schools,  728 
pupils,  with  15  teachers.  A  formal  application  has  been  made  to  employ  only  colored 
teachers  in  these  schools,  but  teachers  enough  of  this  class  have  not  yet  been  qualified. 
The  enrolment  of  the  normal  class  decreased  from  132  in  1878  to  72  in  1879,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  diminution  in  average  attendance.  Music  and  drawing  are  taught  in  all 
the  schools  by  special  and  regular  teachers,  much  ])rogre8S  in  these  branches  being 
noticed.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  also  instructed  their  female  pu^^ils,  one  afternoon 
of  each  week,  in  sewing,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  other  useful  industries.  This 
the  board  axiproves  and  wishes  continued.  There  were  86  successful  candidates  for 
teachers’  x)ositions,2  the  standard  of  examination  beiiig  now  higher  than  formerly. — 
(City  rex^ort  and  return.) 

Frederick  re])orts  4  different  school  buildings;  its  schools  classified  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  high ;  478  colored  x)RX^ils  in  the  xinblic  schools  ;  300  pux)ils  in  the  9  pri¬ 
vate  or  x>arochial  schools  ;  school  x)roperty  valued  at  -f 19, 000;  and  the  schools  taught 
154  days,  the  full  number  required. — (Return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  fourteenth  annual  catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  shows  the 
number  of  its  x^RfRls  in  1879  to  have  been  246,  of  whom  216  were  normal  students,  and 
its  graduates  as  25,  who  all  had  engaged  in  teaching.  The  State  ax)propriation  for 
the  school  for  the  year  was  $10,500,  being  $46.05  per  capita  of  its  pupils.  The  school 
has  a  library  of  1,812  volumes  and  the  beginnings  of  a  museum  of  natural  history. 
Especial  advantages  are  offered  for  free  hand  drawing,  and  in  addition  to  the  full  cur¬ 
riculum  of  advanced  English  studies  students  may  command  at  a  moderate  expense 
tuition  in  French,  German,  instrumental  music,  and  telegraphy.  A  model  school  is  con¬ 
nected  with  1  his  institution.  The  number  of  graduates  known  as  having  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  within  two  years  following  graduation  or  after  leaving  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  566.  Certificates  are  given  to  those  who  complete  the  required  course  and 
diplomas  are  granted  to  those  who  have  been  included  among  the  students  of  the 
school  after  1  year’s  successful  exx)erience  as  teachers.  A  full  course  of  study  requires 
3 years’  attendance. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 

BALTIMORE  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  return  from  this  sehool  shows  50  normal  and  140  other  students  in  1879,  and  its 
graduates  5,  of  whom  4  were  employed  as  teachers.  The  State  appropriation  received 
by  the  school  for  the  year  was  $2,000,  making  $20  per  capita.  The  annual  charge  to 
students  is  $5,  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  scholastic  year  40,  and  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  1,000.  Students  are  awarded  certificates  at  the  close  of  the 
course. 

COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CUMBERLAND. 

This  school  apxiears  to  be  conducted  ugon  the  principle  of  an  institute,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  in  operation  only  in  the  summer,  during  which  season  the  teachers  of  the  county 
are  accustomed  to  resort  to  it  in  large  numbers.  When  last  reported,  in  1878,  the  school 
contained  50  students,  and  had  a  model  class  of  30  and  a  Saturday  class  for  city 
teachers. 

Information  is  wanting  from  the  Centenary  Biblical  and  Normal  Institute,  Balti¬ 
more,  which  had  75  students  in  1878,  and  the  St.  Catherine’s  Normal  School,  also  in 
Baltimore,  which  numbered  120  scholars  in  1878. 

teachers’  INSTITUTES.  • 

By  the  requirements  of  the  school  law,  institutes  of  5  days’  duration  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  teachers  are  to  be  held  annually  in  every  county.  During  the  year  1879 

1  These  fijrure.s  are  from  the  report  published  in  1879  of  the  census  made  in  1878. 

^The  teachers  in  Baltimore  hold  oihee  but  one  year,  and  then  there  are  reelections  or  now  appoint¬ 
ment.'?.  The  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  ijublic  school  system  recommend  that  the  tenure  of  office 
be  dui-ing  good  behavior. 
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such  institutes  or  similar  associations  were  held  in  many  though  not  in  all  counties, 
sch(K)l  authorities  feeling  reluctant  to  impose  an  additional  burden  upon  teachers 
whose  salaries  have  been  reduced  or  delay- d  in  payment.  Good  results  are  reported 
wherever  they  have  been  held. —  (State  report  for  1878-79.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal  has  been  continued  since  its  resumption  in  1877.  It 
is  conducted  by  C.  G.  Edwards  and  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  the  latter  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  State  superintendent. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  mentions  in  his  report  for  1879  that 
he  visited  the  majority  of  the  high  schools  and  the  largest  graded  schools  with  satis¬ 
factory  results.  He  found  indications  of  a  revival  of  a  taste  for  classical  learning; 
this  revival  he  attributes  to  the  decline  of  private  schools,  which,  except  in  cities,  are 
superseded  by  the  public  schools.  It  has  therefore  become  necessary  that  the  public 
schools  should  afford  the  advantages  of  the  private  schools.  The  primary  schools  are 
substituted  for  the  old  county  free  schools  and  the  high  schools  succeed  the  old  acad¬ 
emies.  According  to  a  decision  of  the  State  board  of  education,  high  schools  may 
legally  charge  tuition  fees  and  expel  for  non-payment  of  the  same.  The  high  schools 
in  Baltimore  are  increasing  the  number  of  their  students  each  year,  the  female  high 
schools  having  941  in  1879,  an  increase  of  149  over  1878.  The  Baltimore  City  College, 
with  579  students,  has  a  high  school  course  during  the  first  3  years ;  the  regular  course 
of  study  is  now  5  years,  though  there  is  also  a  course  of  1  year  only. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  pre¬ 
paratory  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and 
IX  of  the  appendix  following.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  jireceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  classical  colleges,  9  in  number,  reported  by  catalogue  and  return  for  1879,  have, 
with  one  exception,  preparatory  departments,  and  without  exception  classical  courses 
of  greater  or  less  fulness,  several  giving  some  scientific  instruction  and  the  majority 
also  affording  tuition  in  the  modern  languages. 

St.  John's  College  had  in  its  jireparatory  department  41  pupils,  with  60  in  its  classi¬ 
cal  department.  This  college  offers  160  State  scholarships  for  tuition ;  of  these,  34  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  board  also. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  designed  for  the  collegiate,  graduate,  and  special  ed¬ 
ucation  of  young  men,  enrolled  60  undergraduates  in  1879  and  63  graduate  students. 
The  latter  number  includes  the  fellows,  who  ai  e  graduates  engaged  in  original  research 
or  pursuing  a  course  of  preparation  for  professorships  and  for  teaching  certain  defined 
branches  in  which  they  have  excelled.  These  are  annually  appointed  to  the  number 
of  20  in  different  departments  and  receive  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum.  There  are  also 
Hopkins  scholarships,  designed  by  the  founder  of  the  college  for  such  young  men 
Irom  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  as  may  seem  worthy  of 
such  aid.  These  are  exempt  from  all  charges  for  tuition  and  board.  In  1879  there 
were  63  of  these  scholarships  filled. 

Loyola  College  reported  101  students  for  1879  in  a  course  which  embraces  3  years  of 
studies  usually  considered  preparatory  and  3f)roperly  collegiate.  It  has  also  a  4  years’ 
commercial  course. 

Baltimore  City  College  reported  in  all  its  undergraduate  classes  579  students.  This 
college,  which  has  added  a  fifth  year  to  its  collegiate  course,  is,  in  its  lower  classes, 
the  city  high  school ;  tuition  fees  to  students  from  the  city,  $4  ;  to  strangers,  $50  a  year. 

The  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  had  131  students  in  1878-’79;  and  it  has 
been  enabled,  by  ax)propriation  by  the  general  assembly,  to  offer  a  free  scholarship  to  one 
student  from  each  senatorial  district  without  discrimination  as  to  sex,  the  recipients 
of  thd  scholarshixis  being  selected  by  school  commissioners  by  means  of  competitive 
examination. —  (Catalogue,  1878-’79. ) 

LYederick  College,  Frederick,  entering  in  1879  uxion  its  one  hundred  and  sixteenth 
session,  reported  96  students. 

St.  Charles  College,  near  Ellicott’s  Mills,  a  literary  and  classical  branch  of  St.  Mary’s 
University,  Baltimore,  where  all  degrees  are  conferred,  reported  in  its  classes  of  1879 
166  students. 
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For  names,  locations,  and  statistics  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for 
a  summary  of  statistics,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  names,  locations,  and  statistics  of  such  institutions  maybe  found  in  Table  VIII 
of  the  apjjendix,  and  a  summary  of  their  statistics  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Station,  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  are  the  three  regular  scientific  institutions 
in  tlie  State,  the  second  belonging,  however,  to  the  United  States. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  has  a  4  years’  course,  classical,  scientific,  and  ag¬ 
ricultural,  in  divisions.  The  degree  of  b.  a.  is  given  to  students  graduating  in  all  the 
courses,  and  that  of  b.  s.  to  those  graduating  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  adding 
the  degrees  of  a.  m.  and  M.  s.  after  3  years’  additional  study.  Knowledge  of  minerals 
and  veterinary  skill  are  among  the  possible  acquisitions  at  this  college.  Instruction  is 
given  in  mihtary  discipline  and  tactics,  with  regular  drill.  Its  students  in  1879  num¬ 
bered  73. 

--The  Johns  HopMns  University  affords  the  most  advanced  instruction  in  the  highest 
branches  of  study  included  in  courses  of  mathematics,  i)hysic8,  political  science,  chem¬ 
istry,  biology,  ancient  languages  (including  the  Shemitic  and  Sanskrit),  modem  lan¬ 
guages  and  their  romance  forms,  logic,  ethics,  and  general  history. 

The  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  includes  in  its  courses  of  tuition  all  the  higher 
studies  in  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  dynamics,  navigation,  survey¬ 
ing,  seamanship,  gunnery,  ordnance,  drawing,  and -modern  languages,  with  other 
branches  completing  a  literary  and  naval  education.  Four  years  are  occupied  by  this 
course  and  2  years  following  by  discipline  at  sea.  There  were  355  cadet  midshipmen 
and  engineers  reported  in  the  year  1879. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  thereof 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  institutions,  viz : 

Woodstock  College,  Baltimore  County  (Roman  Catholic),  which  offers  a  full  course  of 
study,  occupying  7  years.  It  has  a  theological  library  of  22,000  volumes.  In  1879  it 
enrolled  90  students.  No  degrees  are  conferred. —  (Return.) 

The  Scholasticate  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Eedeemer,  Mt.  St.  Clement,  II- 
chester,  reported  26  undergraduate  students,  4  resident  graduates,  and  6  graduates, 
for  the  year  1879.  Its  comse  of  study  occupies  6  years. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  and  St.  Mary’s  University,  Baltimore  (Roman 
Catholic),  reported  in  1879  a  6  years’  course  of  studies,  inclusive  of  literary  studies, 
10  resident  j)rofessors  and  teachers,  and  a  library  of  25,000  volumes. 

The  Centenary  Biblical  As,sooiation,  Baltimore,  an  institution  for  the  biblical  education 
of  colored  students,  has  preparatory,  classical,  and  elective  courses,  including  the 
regular  course  prescribed  for  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  in 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

LEGAL. 

The  Laio  School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  only  school  of  law  reported  in 
the  State  for  1879,  is  divided  into  2  classes,  senior  and  junior,  with  courses  of  8 
months,  consisting  of  lectures,  reading,  and  catechising.  It  confers  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws  on  students  who  have  attended  both  courses,  attained  the  required 
standard  of  excellence  in  examinations,  and  offered  satisfactory  theses. 

MEDICAL. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  reported  by  catalogue  for  1879  an 
increase  of  advantages  for  clinical  and  other  instruction  and  80  graduates,  with  a  class 
of  students  for  that  year  numbering  216.  It  i»resents  a  2  years’  course  of  study  and 
lectures  and  a  graded  course  of  lectures  in  3  sessions,  the  latter  without  additional 
expense  except  a  matriculation  fee.  It  has  a  spring  course  also. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  offers  to  a  limited  number  of  its  students  opportunity 
to  attend  weekly  demonstrations  in  physiology,  continued  through  the  session,  for  a 
fee  of  $10. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland  reported  its  seventy-second  an¬ 
nual  course  in  1879.  With  unusual  hospital  advantages,  its  classes  were  much  in¬ 
creased.  It  has  a  2  years’  course,  with  a  summer  course  of  instruction  continuing  3 
months,  without  extra  charge,  and  including  clinical  instruction. 
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The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore,  has  a  2  years^  course  of  study 
autl  an  examination  for  admission. 

The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  includes  in  its  course  pharmacy,  botany,  materia 
medica,  and  practical  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  all  means  of  illustrating  the 
lectures.  It  confers  the  degree  of  graduate  of  pharmacy  on  students  who  have  at¬ 
tended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  with  one  course  of  analytical  instruction,  have 
served  4  years  with  an  apothecary,  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis,  and  passed  their 
examinations  creditably.  In  1878  the  board  of  trustees  decided  upon  an  important 
change  in  the  plan  of  lectures,  such  as  has  been  adopted  by  other  leading  colleges  of 
l)harmacy,  making  the  course  a  graded  one  of  2  years,  with  examinations  at  the  close 
of  each  year.  This  supplements  the  usual  4  years’  service  with  an  apothecary. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  Frederick  City, 
reported  96  pupils  in  its  classes  for  the  year  1879.  The  average  number  of  years  passed 
in  its  courses  of  study  and  training  is  from  3  to  9,  and  its  pupils  are  instructed  in  the 
ordinary  English  studies,  English  literature,  and  Latin,  while  many  are  trained  in 
the  trades  of  shoemaking,  cal>inet  making,  printing,  dressmaking,  and  housework. 
The  institution  has  in  its  eleven  years  of  existence  instructed  210  deaf-mutes. 

F.  Knapp's  Institute,  Baltimore,  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
founded  in  1876,  reports  27  students  in  1879  studying  the  English  branches.  No  em¬ 
ployments  are  taught.  This  school  possesses  a  library  of  2,300  volumes,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  apparatus  for  illustrating  physics,  and  a  natural  history  museum.  Although 
under  private  control,  it  received  a  State  appropriation  of  $1,200  in  1879.  The  value 
of  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  was  reported  at  $60,000. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  74  pupils  in  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  were  taught 
and  trained  in  1879  in  the  same  manner  indicated  in  previous  reports.  Their  classes 
are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  higher,  the  last  including  several  of  the 
higher  branches  of  Engiish  study.  In  teaching  writing  the  New  York  point  system  is 
employed,  as  well  as  the  type  writer.  The  girls  are  taught  knitting,  sewing,  crochet¬ 
ing,  and  housework.  The  boys  are  trained  in  broom,  mattress,  and  cane  chair  seat 
making,  while  those  instructed  in  piano  tuning  have  attained  marked  success.  Music 
has  been  thoroughly  taught  (organ,  piano,  and  vocal  culture). —  (Report  and  return.) 

INSTITUTION  FOR  COLORED  BLIND  AND  DEAF-MUTES,  BALTIMORE. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  institution  in  1872,  6.5  pupils  have  been  admitted,  38  blind 
and  27  deaf-mutes,  and  the  return  of  1879  shows  the  number  in  charge  that  year  to 
have  been  15  blind  and  15  deaf-mutes.  The  institution  has  been  sustained  out  of  the 
regular  appropriations  thus  far,  and  no  special  appropriation  has  been  asked.  Most 
of  the  pupils  have  exhibited  great  aptitude  in  both  school  room  and  workshop.  The 
colored  blind  and  deaf-mutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  admitted  here  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  in  the  State.  The  common  English  branches  and  broom  and 
shoe  making  are  taught. —  (Return.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  House  of  Refuge,  Baltimore,  reported  for  1879  a  year  of  comparative  prosperity 
for  its  249  inmates.  The  physician  reported  no  deaths.  The  teacher  of  the  principal 
department  reported  his  4  grades  of  schools,  containing  in  the  aggregate  192  pupils,  as 
progressing  advantageously,  and  the  teacher  of  the  57  boys  in  the  junior  department 
made  a  similar  report.  Shoemakiug,  tailoring,  baking,  farming,  and  basket  making 
were  taught.  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  successfully  taught. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS,  BALTIMORE. 

This  institution  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  auxiliaries  of  the 
State.  Classes  for  instruction  in  every  department  of  drawing  and  painting  have  been 
opened  and  are  attended  by  a  large  number  of  young  persons.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  teachers,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  so  arranged  as  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  drawing  thoroughly  to  others.  —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers’  Association  met  in  August,  1879,  at  Hagerstown.  No  report  jof 
its  proceedings  is  found  in  the  Maryland  School  Journal,  but  it  is  said  that  the  sessions 
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were  well  attended  and  tliat  the  papers  read  were  calculated  to  disseminate  sound 
views  both  as  to  theoretical  ijrinciples  and  the  practical  details  of  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation. —  (State  report.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

JOSEPH  ASBURY  MORGAN. 

This  gentleman,  late  vice  principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  was  born  in  Bath 
County,  Virginia ;  received  his  early  education  at  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia; 
taught  for  sometime  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.;  wasassociate  principal  of  the  Light  Street 
Institute  for  Boys,  Baltimore,  forsome  years  ;  then  manager  of  a  girls’  school;  and  was 
appointed  in  18G2  professor  of  Greek  and  moral  philosophy  in  Baltimore  City  College, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1879. 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Persons  of  scliool  age  (5-15) . 

Persons  of  all  ages  in  public  schools . . 
Persons  under  5  years  attending  public 
schools. 

Persons  over  15  attending  public 
schools. 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the 
number  of  school  age. 

Number  of  persons  attending  evening 
schools. 

Average  daily  attendance  in  evening 
schools. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools . 

Average  length  of  term  in  days . 

Number  of  high  schools . . . 

Number  of  evening  schools . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Total  number  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers. 

Number  trained  in  normal  schools.... 

Average  monthly  ^tay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

Teachers  in  evening  schools . 

ACADEMIES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Incorporated  academies . 

Average  attendance . 

Aggregate  tuition  fees . 

Unincorporated  academies  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools. 

Estimated  average  attendance . 

Estimated  tuition  fees . 

STATE  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  charitable  and  reformatory 
schools. 

Number  of  different  pupils  in  these 
schools. 

Average  number  attending . 

Number  under  5  years  of  age. . . 

Number  over  15  years  of  age . 

Number  5-15  remaining  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Male  teachers  in  special  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  special  schools .... 
Length  of  term  in  months . 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

297, 202 

303, 836 

6,634 

310, 181 

311,528 

1,347 

1,945 

1,934 

11 

27, 404 

27, 603 

199 

228, 447 

234, 249 

5, 802 

76. 86 

77. 09 

0.23 

11,717 

10,531 

1,186 

5, 552 

3, 348 

2,204 

5,7.30 

5, 558 

172 

176 

175 

1 

216 

216 

94 

88 

6 

1,118 

1,212 

94 

7,390 

7,537 

147 

8,503 

8,749 

241 

3,060 

3, 198 

138 

$75  64 

$67  44 

$8  20 

33  04 

33  50 

$0  46 

457 

423 

34 

64 

66 

2 

8,  454 

8,662 

208 

$185, 334 

$300,  699 

$115, 365 

399 

378 

21 

15, 540 

15, 168 

372 

$325, 060 

$308, 527 

$16, 533 

19 

17 

2 

1,219 

1,230 

11 

789 

746 

43 

15 

35 

20 

372 

229 

143 

500 

455 

45 

4 

3 

1 

15 

13 

2 

12 

12 
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Summary  of  school  statistics  —  Coutinued. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  public  schools . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  sebool  fnnfl.. 

a$4, 535, 635 
5, 166, 988 

a$4, 399, 801 
4, 994,  824 

$2, 075, 540 

$135, 834 
172, 164 

£t Probably  exclusive  of  amounts  raised  for  building  and  repairs. 


(From  reports  for  1877-78  and  1878-79  of  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of 
the  State  hoard  of  education.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  school  affairs  of  the  State  are  attended  to  by  a  board  of  education  of  10 
members,  the  secretary  of  which  board,  assisted  by  two  agents,  performs  the  usual 
duties  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  State  director  of  art  educa¬ 
tion  is  at  the  head  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  and  has  general  supervision  of 
drawing  in  the  jjublic  schools  of  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants.  School  com¬ 
mittees  of  3  members,  or  some  multiple  of  3,  have  charge  of  schools  where  the  town 
system  prevails  and  a  prudential  committee  of  1  member  has  charge  where  the  district 
system  is  in  use.  There  are  also  superintendents  of  public  schools  for  towns  requiriim 
such  by  legal  vote,  and  for  cities  where  an  order  of  the  city  council  so  directs.  Both 
sexes  are  allowed  on  school  committees  and  may  vote  for  school  officers. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  State  offers  free  instruction  to  all  youth  5  to  15  years  of  age.  The  public  school 
system  comprises  union  schools,  ‘‘for  the  benefit  of  the  older  children  of  several  as¬ 
sociated  districts,”  common,  high,  normal  (including  a  normal  art  school),  evening, 
and  industrial  drawing  schools.  In  the  last,  instruction  either  in  day  or  evening 
schools  is  free  to  pupils  over  15  years  of  age  in  cities  with  more  than  10,000  inhab¬ 
itants.  Each  town  is  to  keep  its  schools  open  6  months  in  the  year,  to  have  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  taught,  also  good  behavior,  and,  if  the  school  committee  deem  it  ex¬ 
pedient,  algebra,  vocal  music,  sewing,  agriculture,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  while 
towns  of  500  families  or  householders  are  to  maintain  a  higher  grade  of  school,  and  in 
those  of  4,000  inhabitants  the  teachers  of  such  high  schools  must  be  competent  to 
teach  Greek  and  French,  as  well  as  the  higher  English  branches.  Teachers  must  have 
certificates  of  qualification  from  the  school  committee  before  they  can  be  legally  em¬ 
ployed,  and  teachers  of  district  schools  are  recpiired  to  make  out  their  school  registers 
before  they  can  receive  wages.  The  public  schools  are  sustained  by  taxation  and  by 
the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  one-half  of  this  income  to  be  for  general  use 
in  the  towns  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  other  half  to  be  devoted  to 
specific  appropriations  for  educational  purposes.  To  receive  their  proportion  of  the 
school  moneys,  the  towns  must  raise  for  the  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  for  fuel, 
and  for  the  care  of  fires  and  school  rooms  a  sura  equal  to  $3  per  cax)ita  on  the  resident 
youth  of  school  age.  Failure  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  school  funds 
and  schools  causes  to  each  town  so  failing  the  forfeiture  of  a  sum  double  the  highest 
amount  ever  voted  for  the  schools.  Neglect  to  choose  school  committees  involves  the 
forfeiture  of  from  $500  to  $1,000,  the  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury.  From 
1880  on,  towns  and  cities  not  enforcing  the  truancy  law  also  lose  their  share  of  the  dis¬ 
tributable  school  fund.  Minor  children  under  16  years  of  age  can  only  be  employed  in 
factories  when  their  employer  holds  a  certificate  from  the  school  committee  as  to  the 
age  and  place  of  birth  of  such  children  and  the  amount  of  their  school  attendance  in 
the  year  precetling  employment,  this  certificate  to  be  always  ready  for  exhibition  to 
the  truant  officer.  After  May  1,  1880,  children  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  are  not 
to  be  engaged  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  establishment  while 
the  schools  are  in  session.  No  person  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  religious  opinions. —  (School  laws,  1875,  and  amendments  for  1878.) 
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GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Ill  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State, 
Secretary  Dickinson  institutes  a  comparison  hetween  the  statistics  of  1876  and  those 
of  IS/t),  wherein  he  shows  th  t  there  are  now  3,002  more  persons  of  school  age  and 
16  more  schools.  The  enrolment  increased  5,752,  which  allows  about  36  pupils  to  each 
of  the  new  schools,  and  this  increase,  being  2,750  greater  than  that  of  youth  of  school 
age,  shows  that  almost  twice  as  many  are  added  to  the  schools  as  to  the  school  popu¬ 
lation,  while  the  increase  in  average  attendance,  15,346,  is  more  than  hve  times  as 
great  as  that  of  school  iiopulation  and  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than 
the  increase  in  enrolment.  This  imxirovement  in  attendance  is  partly  due  to  the  en- 
iMrcement  of  the  truant  law  in  76  more  towns.  Although  it  would -naturally  follow 
that  with  an  increased  attendance  there  would  be  more  teachers  emx>loyed,  the  number 
of  different  teachers  in  1879  was  102  less  than  in  1876,  which  diminution  is  said  to 
have  effectually  i>revented  the  waste  of  money  arising  from  frequent  changes  and  to 
have  caused  the  schools  to  renj)  much  benefit  from  the  greater  permanency  of  teachers. 
Daring  this  period  the  economy  made  necessary  by  the  general  depression  in  business 
occasioned  a  reduction  of  ^lay  to  male  teachers  of  an  average  of  over  $17  a  month. 
How  much  the  schools  are  appreciated  by  the  jmblic  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  valuation  of  jiroperty  over  $4,000,000  were 
raised  for  their  support  in  1879  —  to  $4,500,000  in  1876  —  and  that,  as  heretofore  stated, 
there  were  more  x>npil8  enrolled  and  a  more  constant  attendance  than  in  1876,  while 
the  length  of  term  was  lessened  but  a  single  day. —  (State  re^iort,  1878-79.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

In  referring  to  the  question  which  has  been  discussed  throughout  the  country  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  schools  shall  be  maintained  by  public  authority  or  what 
grades  of  instruction  shall  bo  sujiported  at  the  public  expense.  Secretary  Dickinson 
says  that  in  establishing  a  limit  beyond  which  the  State  should  not  go  in  educating 
her  children  it  is  necessary  to  consult  its  ability  to  supxiort  schools  and  to  determine 
what  will  contribute  to  its  x^erfection  and  to  the  well  being  of  its  individual  members. 
Should  the  decision  be  that  secondary  schools  are  necessary  —  and  without  high  schools 
there  could  be  no  true  scientific  teaching  in  the  system  of  public  schools,  the  high 
school  being  to  the  public  school  system  as  a  x^art  to  a  whole  —  then  he  would  have 
the  elementary  branches  so  taught  that  when  the  x>npil  enters  the  higher  grades  his 
mind  is  ready  for  the  particular  work  of  such  schools.  He  urges  the  maintenance  of 
the  town  system,  which  includes  fewer  schools  but  more  competent  teachers  and 
better  length  of  term,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  district  system,  still  in  use  in  40 
towns,  which  retards  the  growth  of  schools  while  increasing  the  exx)ense  of  them. 
He  further  states  that  if  all  the  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  were  xilaced  under  the 
suxiervision  of  educated  men,  acting  as  agents  of  the  school  committees,  well  trained 
teachers  would  soon  be  found  instructing  properly  graded  classes  of  enthusiastic 
Xmpils  in  Avell  devised  courses  of  study.  From  this  supervision  would  soon  result  a 
unity  of  x^lan  which  would  contribute  to  a  rapid  and  permanent  x^rogress  in  the 
schools,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  one  county  at  least.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
successful  introduction  of  sewing  and  knitting  in  certain  schools,  although  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson  does  not  consider  the  x^toblem  of  combining  industrial  training  with  common 
school  exercises  as  solved. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  the  association  of  school  committee  men  of  Norfolk  County  in¬ 
vited  the  board  of  education  to  send  an  agent  to  examine  into  the  general  condition 
of  the  schools  of  that  county,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  relative  value  of  the 
old  and  new  methods  of  teaching.  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  the  agent  axipointed,  re¬ 
ports  212  primary'  and  grammar  grades  visited  and  some  5,000  children  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  examinations  were  of  children  4  and  8  years 
in  school,  and  of  8  to  10^  years  of  age  in  the  x^rimary  grades  and  12^  to  15^  in  the 
grammar  grades.  These  examinations  were  from  December  to  May,  with  from  one 
to  two  hours  allowed  each  class.  The  completion  of  the  visitation  left  about  4,000 
Xiapers  to  mark.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  said  to  reveal  a  dex>lorable  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  which  doubtless  XHCvails  in  other  xiortions  of  the  State.  Mr.  Walton 
shows  the  points  of  weakness  and  demonstrates  the  true  line  of  success  in  common 
school  teaching.  He  speaks  of  the  universal  defect  in  reading  —  too  much  attention 
being  paid  to  the  sonorous  declamation  of  words  and  too  little  to  that  silent  reading 
which  gives  the  clew  to  the  author’s  thought.  He  traces  the  failure  in  writing  to  the 
common  habit  of  imitating  a  copy,  and  would  have  penmanship  tanght  early  and 
often  by  a  good  teacher  with  the  aid  of  simple  drawing.  He  objects  to  so  much  oral 
sxielling,  as  the  constant  writing  of  words  is  the  best  means  of  making  good  sxiollers. 
He  would  have  more  practice  in  conqiGsition.  He  deprecates  the  mechanical  drill  in 
mental  and  the  figuring  to  work  out  a  problem  in  written  arithmetic,  Avhile  he  en¬ 
forces  the  duty  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  given  to  this  branch  of  teaching  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic  so  thoroughly  that  all  ax)l)lication  afterwards  will  be  easy 
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and  certain.  These  conclusions  are  logically  deduced  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  school  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New-Euglaud  Journal  of  Education,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton  touches  the  vital  point  of  the  now  education  when  he  says  that  more  depends  on 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  than  on  all  other  causes  combined.  The  schools  in  the 
town  of  Quincy  might  be  cited  as  proving  this  observation. —  (State  report,  1878-’79.) 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  STATE  REPORT. 

This  contains  an  able  report  on  “Ihdnstrial  drawing,”  by  Professor  Walter  Smith, 
State  director  of  art  education;  a  committee  report  on  “Sewing  in  the  Worcester 
schools;  ”  an  article  on  “Handicraft  in  school,”  by  Principal  Charles  O.  Thompson,  and 
a  report  of  the  teachers’  institutes,  by  Agent  E.  A.  Hubbard. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  respecting  these  institutions,  see  Table.V  of  the  appendix  following, 
and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  have  school  committees  of  3  members  or  some 
multiple  of  3,  with  provision  for  change  of  one-third  at  the  annual  elections.  A  su¬ 
perintendent,  chosen  by  each  committee,  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools. 
Boston  has  also  a  board  of  supervisors  of  not  more  than  6  members. —  (Laws.) 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  large  towns. 

Estimated  | 
population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  imblic 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Attleborough . 

Boston . 

9, 224 
341,919 

1, 556 
60,  762 

1,870 
55,  412 

1,183 
46,  624 

51 
1,  244 

$1,  558, 163 

Brockton  . 

10,  578 

2,  045 

2,  034 

1,638 

42 

27,  745 

Cambridge . 

47,  838 

8,  422 

8,  554 

6,  457 

184 

162,  504 

Chelsea . . 

20,  737 
10,  335 
45,  340 

3,  313 

3,  901 

1,  424 
9,  604 

2,  542 

2,  699 
980 

69 

Chicopee  . . . . 

2,  082 

43 

Fall  River . 

9,703 
2,  235 

5,727 

1,917 

133 

Fitchbui’g . 

12,’  289 

64 

35,  034 

Gloucester . 

16,  754 

4,066 

4, 149 

3,163 

95 

47,  281 

Haverhill . 

14,  628 
16,  260 

2.  539 

2,756 
2,  324 

2,  066 
1,  541 

65 

Holyoke . 

3,163 

44 

30,  903 

Lawrence . 

34,  907 

6,  668 

5,  461 

4,  312 

117 

65,  806 

Lowell . 

49,  688 
32,  600 
10,  843 
7,  677 

8,  087 
5,  779 
2,  074 
1,  464 

8,  427 
5,  958 
2,  620 
1,  678 

5,  664 
4,  571 

164 

118 

58 

T.ynn  _ _ 

!Mal(len _  _ 

2,  002 

Marblehead . . 

1, 186 

27  . 

14, 105 

Marlborough . 

8,  424 

2, 127 

2, 137 

1,  8.59 

49 

18,  693 

Milford . 

9,818 

2, 138 

2,  349 

1,  695 

42 

23, 404 

New  Bedford . 

25,  876 

4,  208 

4,  500 

4,  207 

106 

69,  900 

Newburj’port . 

Newton . 

13,  323 
16,105 

2,  461 
2,  846 

2,  295 
3,354 

1,530 
2,  527 

46 

92 

82,  260 

Nort  h  am ptoii _ _ 

11,  108 
8,  066 

2,  088 

1,  704 

2,  245 
1,704 
4,  576 

2,063 
1,  561 

1,  596 

67 

Peabodv . . . . 

1,  215 

47 

Pitt.sfieid  .  _ 

12^  267 
9, 155 
25,  955 

2, 460 
1,  953 
3,  860 

1,  628 

72 

1, 484 
2,  933 

47 

Salem . 

91 

81,  077 

Somerville . 

21,  868 

4,  424 

5,  038 

3,  733 

91 

85,  028 

Springfield. . 

31,053 

5,  379 

5,  625 

4,  048 

109 

81,442 

Taunton . 

20, 429 

3. 143 

3,591 

2,382 

72 

42,  750 

W'^altbam _ 

9,  967 

8,  431 

9,  819 
9,  568 

1,990 
1,  417 

2, 120 
1,604 
2, 102 
2, 197 

1,  652 

57 

"Westfield  _  . 

1,  205 
1,  762 

53 

"Weymontb  ..  _ 

2,012 
2,  207 

60 

"Woburn . 

1,  775 

42 

27,  864 

Worcester . 

49,  317 

9,  406 

10,  284 

7, 406 

191 

153,  098 

a  The  statistics  are  from  the  State  report,  excepting  the  expenditures,  which  are  from  city  reports 
or  written  returns. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Attleborough  reports  35  schools,  2  of  them  high  schools  with  5  teachers  and  123  pu¬ 
pils. —  (State  report,  1878-’79.) 

Boston  rejiorts,  in  June,  1879,  174  general  schools,  viz,  1  normal  school,  with  4 
teachers  and  an  average  enrolment  of  52  pupils ;  2  Latin  and  7  high  schools,  1,948  the 
average  number  belonging;  49  grammar  schools,  averaging  27,79b  scholars ;  and  115 
primary,  with  20,253  in  average  enrolment.  There  were  also  28  special  schools,  viz, 
the  Horace  Maun  school,  with  10  teachers  and  an  average  enrolment  of  80  pupils;  a 
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Kindergarten/  with  2  teachers  and  36  pnpils ;  24  evening  schools  (1  a  high  grade,  with 
12  teachers  and  U55  pnpils ,  and  7  for  drawing,  with  16  instructors  and  740  pnpils) ;  and 
2  for  licejised  minors,  with  2  teachers  and  61  i^upils  in  average  attendance ;  also  16  reg¬ 
ular  evening  schools,  with  108  teachers  and  1,723  as  the  average  number  belong¬ 
ing.  During  the  year  1878-’79  a  class  of  schools  known  as  primary  but  similar  to 
the  intermediate  of  other  places  was  discontinued,  and  the  pupils  now  constitute 
ungraded  classes  of  grammar  schools.  The  x>rimary  schools,  heretofore  under  the 
charge  of  the  grammar  school  supervisors,  are  now  experiencing  the  benefit  of  a  su- 
jiervision  of  their  owm.  In  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  a  new  course  of  study 
was  adoijted  in  the  fall  of  1878.  It  included  more  oral  instruction,  less  committing  to 
memory,  the  reading  of  other  books  besides  text  books,  and  less  arithmetic  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  A  year’s  trial  presents  a  better  quality  of  instruction  and  more  character  in 
the  schools,  while  in  the  language  branches  the  pui)ils  enter  the  high  schools  one  year 
in  advance  of  former  standards.  In  order  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  among  the 
scholars,  a  circulating  library,  composed  of  some  200  copies  of  standard  works,  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  grammar  schools.  The  books  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  or  class  to  class,  as  is  deemed  advisable.  For  still  further  development,  blank 
books  w'ere  supplied  to  the  scholars  for  writing  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  abstracts 
of  oral  lessons,  and  occasional  essays.  The  last  half  of  the  year  1879  was  occupied  by 
the  school  board  and  a  special  committee  in  a  general  r(ivision  of  the  school  system, 
one  of  the  most  important  results  being  the  change  of  the  teachers’  tenure  of  office 
from  one  to  three  years,  which  is  to  take  effect  April  1,  1880.  In  the  boys’  Latin 
school  the  course  is  to  be  six  instead  of  eight  years — the  girls’  and  boys’  Latin  schools 
now  having  the  same  length  of  course  —  and  applicants  are  to  be  admitted  only  on 
examination.  In  the  normal  school,  which  did  unusually  good  wmrk  during  the  year, 
a  modification  of  the  i)lau  of  study  tvas  decided  upon.  It  includes  a  graduate  course 
and  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  under  the  sux)ervision  of  the  head  master  of  the  normal.  The  tvell  or¬ 
ganized  evening  high  school  did  excellent  work,  and  the  free  evening  drawing  schools 
were  well  attended,  many  of  the  puxtils  being  grown  men  who  desired  instruction  in 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. —  (City  report,  1879.) 

Brockton  had  19  different  school  buildings  ;  1  evening  school ;  1  drawing  school ;  16 
primary  and  24  intermediate  and  grammar  schools ;  2  private  schools,  with  25  scholars; 
and  school  property  valued  at  |90,275. —  ( Return. ) 

Cambridge  reports  32  schools:  1  high,  7  grammar,  and  20  primary  schools,  1  training 
school,  2  evening  drawing  schools,  and  1  evening  school.  The  work  of  the  high  school 
was  reported  very  satisfactory ;  the  training  school  through  its  graduates  showed 
thorough  study,  valuable  practice,  and  faithful  self  discixtline ;  during  a  ten  years’  ex¬ 
istence,  all  except  9  of  its  graduates  have  been  registered  as  teachers.  The  ]trogress 
of  pupils  in  the  evening  drawing  schools  was  good.  After  a  two  years’  trial,  sewing 
has  been  discontinued  in  the  public  schools.  The  truant  officers  reported  812  more 
complaints  than  in  1878,  but  65  fewer  truants.  An  imjtortant  change  in  the 
method  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners  was  adopted  during  the  year,  short  stories 
being  written  on  the  blackboard  by  teacher  or  xtujjils;  afterwards  the  printed  X)age 
brought  into  use. —  (Rej)ort,  1879.) 

Chelsea  reports  60  schools;  a  high  school,  with  6  teachers  and  191  scholars;  and  3 
unincorporated  academies  or  i)rivate  schools,  with  443  as  the  average  enrolment.  Out 
of  64  teachers,  16  tvere  normal  school  graduates. —  (State  report,  1878-79.) 

Chicopee  had  10  school-houses  in  1879  containing  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high  schools;  1,540  sittings  for  study;  11  private  or  parochial  schools,  with  13 
teachers  and  526  sittings ;  and  school  x)roperty  worth  $166,000. —  (City  report,  1879,  and 
return. ) 

Fall  River  reports  a  high  school,  with  7  teachers  and  323  scholars,  and  5  unincor¬ 
porated  academies  and  xjiivate  schools,  with  900  pujiils. —  (State  report.) 

Fitchburg  reports  52  xtublic  schools,  3  of  them  for  evening  classes  ;  3,253  sittings  for 
study,  yet  great  lack  of  accommodation  for  the  pujiils,  some  teachers  being  obliged  to 
teach  from  60  to  65  pujiils ;  sijecial  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  and  xtenmanship ;  a 
good  attendance  for  1878-’79,  although  less  than  in  the  preceding  year;  l^n-ivate  school, 
with  40  sittings;  and  school  proxjerty  valued  at  $168,857. —  (Report  and  return  for 
1879.) 

Gloucester  reports  1  high  school,  7  grammar,  4  mixed,  and  16  primary  schools ;  a 
satisfactory  gain  in  regular  and  punctual  attendance;  more  room,  needed  for  pupils  in 
primary  schools;  marked  im^novement  in  reading  at  sight  and  in  penmanship  in  the 
same  grade ;  a  Kindergarten  class  holding  daily  sessions  under  an  experienced  teacher ; 
the  wnnter  schools  discontinued  for  lack  of  imtronage ;  a  training  school,  established 
early  in  1879,  to  prejrare  high  school  graduates  to  act  as  local  teachers,  and  3.50 
pux)ils  taught  sewing  two  hours  daily  in  the  industrial  classes  connected  with  the 

1  This  was  abolished  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Established  as  an  experiment  in  1870  and  proving 
a  decided  success  as  well  as  an  aid  to  the  whole  system  of  primary  instruction,  it  was  closed  by  the 
school  board  on  account  of  the  expense. 
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different  scliools,  1,225  different  articles  having  been  made  during  the  year. —  (City 
rei)ort,  1879.) 

Haverhill  reports  63  schools,  1  a  high  school,  with  6  teachers  and  159  scholars; 
2,756  enrolled  in  the  public  scliools,  219  of  whom  were  over  15  years  of  age;  and  3 
private  schools  or  unincorporated  academies,  with  an  average  of  73  scholars. —  (State 
rei)ort,  1879.) 

Holyoke  reports  37  schools  and  44  teachers,  being  an  increase  of  2  schools  and  4 
teachers  over  1877-78,  yet  the  school  buildings  were  overcrowded  and  the  city  grow¬ 
ing  constantly,  the  population  now  being  estimated  at  23,000.  The  schools  were  never 
in  a  more  nourishing  condition.  The  evening  schools  were  well  attended,  and  much 
X>rogress  was  made  in  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing.  The  3  ungraded  schools, 
for  the  benelit  of  xDersons  working  a  part  of  the  school  year,  were  remarkable  in  j)oint 
of  punctuality  and  average  attendance.  The  private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled 
1,133  x)ux)ils.  Si)ecial  instructors  for  drawing,  music,  and  penmanship  are  employed; 
and  the  i)ian  adojjted  in  1878-79  of  dismissing  puj)ils  of  all  grades  an  hour  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  jiroved  very  satisfactory. —  (Rexmrt  and  return,  1879.) 

Lawrence  reports  20  school  buildings,  with  4,600  sittings;  special  teachers  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  music ;  an  increase  of  xnipils  and  teachers  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  95 
per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  fully  maintained  ; 
the  training  school,  consisting  of  some  300  primary  and  middle  school  puphs,  pro¬ 
gressing  finely  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  fresh  from  normal  school  work  ;  the  f ’ee 
evening  schools  i)laced  on  a  footijig  nearly  like  that  of  the  day  schools,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  evening  drawing  schools  very  noticeable. —  (Report  and  return,  1879.) 

Lowell  for  1878-79  rei)orts  84  x)ublic  schools,  1  high,  8  grammar,  1  intermediate,  2 
mixed,  and  72  primary,  5  x)rimary  schools  being  added  during  the  year.  There  were 
also  a  reform  school  with  147  x)upils,  2  mill  schools  ojjened  during  the  summer,  5  even¬ 
ing  schools  with  1,330  pupils,  and  a  free  evening  drawing  school. —  (City  report,  1879.) 

Lynn  had,  in  1878-79,  31  school  buildings,  with  5,575  sittings;  2  evening  schools  en¬ 
rolling  60  pupils  and  with  a  special  teacher  of  mechanical  drawing ;  5  jjrivate  and 
parochial  schools ;  and  special  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship. — 
(Return.) 

Malden  reports  41  schools,  1  a  high  school,  with  6  teachers  and  180  pupils ;  2  unin¬ 
corporated  academies  or  private  schools  ;  of  the  58  teachers  in  the  j^ublic  schools,  10 
were  normal  graduates  and  13  had  attended  normal  schools. —  (State  report.) 

Marblehead  had  18  schools  in  1878-79  :  a  high  school,  with  2  teachers  and  90  pupils, 
and  14  i)rimary  and  3  grammar,  in  rooms  seating  pupils  for  both  study  and  recitation 
under  one  teacher,  and  school  property  valued  at  $39,800. —  (State  report  for  1878-79 
and  return.) 

Marlborough  had  34  schools  in  12  different  school  buildings,  having  1,985  sittings  for 
study  ;  a  high  school,  with  3  teachers  and  123  scholars  ;  4  unincorporated  academies 
and  x)rivate  schools,  with  120  pupils  ;  and  school  joroperty  valued  at  $59,500. —  (State 
report,  1878-79,  and  return.) 

Milford  reports  1  high,  17  grammar,  and  13  x)rima.ry  schools,  the  high  having  a  busi¬ 
ness  course  and  a  college  preparatory  course,  of  4  years  each,  and  1  evening  school,  in 
which  book-keeping  and  the  common  branches  were  taught. —  (City  rei^ort,  1878-79.) 

New  Bedford  reports  23  schools,  1  high,  3  grammar,  11  primary,  6  country,  1  mill,  and 
1  farm  school,  in  23  school-houses  owned  by  the  city.  The  high  standard  of  scholarship 
in  the  upper  grade  was  maintained  ;  there  were  more  scholars  in  the  grammar  school 
than  ever  before ;  in  the  primary  schools  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in 
Quincy  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the  country  schools  were  well  taught ;  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  mill  school  greatly  increased  in  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  ;  and  2 
evening  schools  had  an  average  of  145  x>upil8  ;  the  evening  drawing  school  was  well 
attended,  and  the  drawing  exhibits  from  all  the  schools  were  excellent. —  (City  report 
for  1879.) 

Newburyport  reports  37  schools,  with  2,241  sittings;  a  generally  good  condition  in 
all  the  schools ;  the  high  school,  with  its  classical  course  equal  to  college  requirements, 
fully  sustaining  its  reputation;  the  evening  school  for  women  averaging  55  pupils, 
all  of  whom  manifested  great  interest  in  their  work ;  and  the  evening  drawing  school, 
for  mechanical  drawing  only,  attended  by  26  pupils. —  (City  report,  1879,  and  State 
report,  1878-79.) 

Newton  reports  17  day  schools:  a  high  school,  with  300  sittings;  2  grammar  schools 
for  both  sexes;  11  grammar  and  primary  and  3  primary  schools,  with  3,376  sittings; 
also,  1  evening  school  ox)en  46  nights  and  2  evening  drawing  schools;  an  increase  in 
enrolment  ancf  attendance  in  all  the  schools;  a  reduction  of  $15,094  in  school  exiiendi- 
ture  amce  1874 ;  marked  improvement  in  the  primary  grades  in  reading,  writing,  and 
aritnmetic;  good  work  in  the  grjynrnar  ^'ades,  with  particular  excellence  in  penman¬ 
ship,  a,  mercantile  course  added  in  the  high  school,  and  the  military  drill  and  calis¬ 
thenics  of  much  benefit  to  the  children ;  an  increase  of  50  juipils  studying  French ;  2 
classes  making  progress  in  German;  and  an  advantageous  change  made  in  the  school 
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system  in  1879  by  the  appointment  of  8  beaclmasters,  instead  of  4,  8  being  tbe  nnmber 
employed  prior  to  1879. — (City  report,  1879.) 

2<'ortltamj)ton  reports  49  schools;  1  high,  1  high  and  grammar,  13  grammar,  26  graded 
primary,  and  8  ungraded  or  mixed  schools;  a  slight  increase  in  enrolment;  the  high 
school  doing  better  work  than  for  some  years,  and  the  graded  primary  schools  showing 
advancement  in  reading  and  spelling. —  (City  report,  1879-’S0.) 

l\aJ)odif  had  'zZ  schools  in  1878-/9,  and  47  teachers,  8  of  them  graduates  from  nor¬ 
mal  schools;  1  high  school,  with  3  teachers  and  82  pupils;  and  2  private  schools,  aver¬ 
aging  28  scholars. —  (State  report,  1878-79.) 

rittsjidd  had  43  schools,  1  a  high  grade,  with  3  teachers  and  108  pupils;  also,  6  un- 
incori)orated  academies  and  private  schools,  with  200  pupils. —  (State  rej)ort.) 

Quincy  reported  37  schools  in  1878-’79;  107  pupils  over  15  years  of  age;  1  high 
school,  Avitli  3  teachers  and  137  scholars;  1  incorporated  academy,  with  100  pupils;  1 
2>rivate  school,  with  40  pupils.  Children  are  taught  to  observe  for  themselves  and  to 
express  freely  the  results  of  their  observation;  individuality  and  freedom  are  secured 
to  superintendent,  teachers,  and  pupils;  primary  reading  is  taught  by  th©  objective 
word  method;  oral  language  and  written  language  are  taught  at  the  same  time;  in 
geography  the  i)upils  observe  the  forms  of  nature  and  model  with  molders’  earth  on  a 
horizontal  board. —  (State  report,  1879.) 

Salem  reports,  for  1879,  a  generally  satisfactory  condition  of  the  high,  grammar,  and 
primary  schools;  object  lessons  regularly  given  in  the  j)rimary  grades;  reading  and 
penmanship  introduced  in  the  high  school;  85  pupils  in  the  Naumkeag  school,  which 
is  now  an  ungraded  all  day  school;  elementary  book-keeping  added  to  the  common 
branches  in  the  two  evening  schools ;  a  supervisor  of  music  engaged  for  all  the  schools; 
and  attendance  at  the  free  hand  drawing  school  better  than  in  the  mechanical  classes. 
(City  report,  1879.) 

Somerville  reports  18  school-houses,  containing  80  rooms,  all  well  filled,  and  some  of 
the  primary  grades  overcrowded ;  2  additional  grammar  grades  organized  within  the 
year,  making  48  in  all;  the  high  school  fitting  many  pupils,  especially  girls,  for  col¬ 
lege  ;  and  rapid  progress  made  in  the  art  and  science  of  music  in  the  difierent  grades. 
(City  report,  1879.) 

Sprin/j field  reports  27  day  schools,  composed  of  9  grades  below  the  high  school;  also,  4 
evening  (2  of  them  drawing)  schools,  which  are  doing  excellent  work,  the  attendance  at 
latter  being  unusually  large;  an  increase  in  school  population,  enrolment,  and  attend¬ 
ance;  a  crowded  condition  of  many  of  the  buildings,  and  more  than  400  pupils  in  the 
high  school;  great  proficiency  displayed  in  music  and  drawing,  and  a  voluntary  class 
in  the  high  school  drawing  out  of  school  hours  attended  by  about  60  pupils,  who  were 
progressing  finely;  8  ditferent  primaiy  schools,  with  500  laupils;  6,109  sittings  in  xmb- 
lic  and  x>rivate  schools;  and  school  pro^jerty  valued  at  $553,500. —  (City  report  and 
return. ) 

Taunton  reports  33  primary  schools  progressing  finely  by  means  of  blackboard  in¬ 
struction;  12  grammar  grades;  16  ungraded  schools;  and  a  high  school;  31  separate 
school-buildings,  a  new  one  erected  in  1879  ;  1  free  evening  school ;  and  an  industrial 
di’awiug  school,  o^jeu  16  weeks  and  having  41  pupils. —  (City  report,  1879.) 

IValtham  reports  12  school-houses  and  such  overcrowding  as  to  require  other  build¬ 
ings  ;  37  schools,  divided  into  high,  grammar,  intermediate,  ungraded,  and  primary 
schools ;  and  57  teachers,  5  of  them  normal  graduates  and  8  having  attended  normal 
schools. —  (State  and  city  reports,  1878-79.) 

Westfield  reports  30  schools,  1  a  high  school,  with  5  teachers  and  202  pupils;  53 
teachers,  38  of  them  graduates  from  normal  schools;  and  2  larivate  academies,  with 
an  average  of  55  scholars. — (State  report,  1878-79.) 

Weymouth  had  44  schools,  2  of  them  high  schools  with  4  teachers  and  119  pupils  ;  7 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  graduates  of  normal  schools;  and  2  inivate 
schools,  with  40  pupils. — (State  report,  1878-79.) 

Wohuru  reports  its  49  schools,  high,  grammar,  primary,  and  mixed  grades,  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  There  were  24  ditferent  buildings,  with  2,332  sittings  for  study, 
and  1  private  or  parochial  school,  with  35  sittings.  A  special  teacher  of  music  was 
em]>loyed,  and  the  schools  were  taught  200  days. —  (City  report,  1878-79,  and  return.) 

Worcester  reported  170  schools  in  i879  in  1  high,  32  grammar,  and  5  primary  school 
buildings,  containing,  respectively,  502,  3,289,  and  4,f570  sittings  for  study ;  special 
teach(;rs  in  music  and  drawing  ;  4  evening  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  811  pupils; 
1,200  children  taught  in  the  private  and  parochial  schools;  100  of  the  public  school 
teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools;  and  school  property  valued  at  $889,569. —  (Re¬ 
turn  and  State  report,  1878-79.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

* 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  reports  of  the  6  normal  schools  sustained  by  the  State  —  at  Boston  (the  Normal 
Art  School),  Bridgewater,  Framingham,  Salem,  Westfield,  and  Worcester — indicate 
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that  they  are  successfully  accomplishing  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  5  of  these  schools  meant  to  train  ordinary  teachers  had  881  students,  300  of  them 
entering  in  1878-79,  and  187  graduates  to  June,  1879.  During  the  year  «'i  uniform 
standard  of  admission  was  established.  The  graduating  classes  were  subjected  to 
written  examinations,  the  questions  relating  to  branches  taaght  in  the  public  schools, 
to  methods  of  teaching,  to  school  government,  and  to  the  history  of  education;  the 
answers  gave  evidence  of  faithful  teaching  and  careful  study.  The  Normal  Art 
School,  which  is  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  industrial  drawing,  reports  1,543  pupils 
since  its  organization  in  1873-74,  of  whom  181  belonged  in  1878-’79;  201  certiticates 
were  issued,  while  113  of  those  graduating  are  teachers,  9  designers  or  draughtsmen, 
and  50  continue  their  studies.  The  model  school  at  Framingham  is  reported  full  to  , 
overflowing  and  atfordiug  great  aid  to  normal  work.  The  Salem  normal  obtained  a 
fine  telescope  during  the  year  to  assist  in  the  study  of  astronomy.  The  Westfield 
school  reports  the  members  of  the  senior  class  in  regular  charge  of  classes  in  the  school 
of  observation.  This  is  additional  to  the  usual  daily  instruction  of  children  in  sub¬ 
jects  chosen  for  illustration  and  to  daily  observation  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
The  Worcester  school  is  steadily  growing  in  numbers,  while  98  i)er  cent,  of  its  gradu¬ 
ates  are  teachers.  Secretary  Dickiusou  says  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  normal  graduates 
teach  in  the  public  schools  (yet  only  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  t  achers  have 
had  professional  training).  As  these  teachers  are  noted  for  their  improved  methods 
of  instruction,  for  their  enthusiasm  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  for  their 
better  form  of  school  government,  he  urges  that  the  support  of  normal  schools  be 
placed  on  a  more  secure  basis.  This  could  be  done  by  levying  a  small  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  thus  the  whole  educational  system  would  bo  benefited. — 
(State  report.) 

The  Boston  Normal  School  had  at  date  of  June,  1879,  93  pupils,  4  teachers,  and  51 
graduates. —  (Return. ) 

There  were  also  training  schools  connected  with  the  public  school  systems  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Gloucester,  and  Lawrence. — (City  reports.) 

teachers’  courses. 

Harvard  and  Wellesley  continue  to  ofier  courses  for  the  further  training  of  teachers. 
At  Harvard  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  is  given  each  session  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  with  courses  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy  during 
the  summer.  At  Wellesley  teachers  can  enter  any  of  the  college  classes  and  share 
all  the  privileges  of  the  college,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  normal  college  would  soon 
be  established,  with  special  courses  and  special  degrees. —  (Catalogues,  1878-’79.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

Eleven  institutes  were  held  in  1878-’79  in  eleven  different  counties.  They  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  small  towns,  according  to  a  policy  adopted  last  year.  Five  were  in  session 
where  the  population  did  not  equal  1,500,  the  others  where  it  was  below  2,000.  Some 
of  the  towns  had  only  from  one  to  six  teachers,  yet  the  attendance  was  quite  large, 
the  enrolment,  1,008,  representing  more  than  100  towns.  The  day  sessions  were  for 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  the  evening  meetings  for  lectures  on  geneiMiil 
educational  topics.  These  exercises  excited  great  interest  in  the  study  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  teaching,  and  the  highest  success  and  most  gratifying  evidences  of  prac¬ 
tical  results  attended  the  efforts  of  the  prominent  educators  conducting  these  meet¬ 
ings. —  (State  report.) 

educational  journals. 

The  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  published  weekly  in  Boston,  is  the  edu¬ 
cational  organ  of  the  teachers  in  the  New  England  States,  and  as  such  it  is  doing 
good  service  for  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  Primary  Teacher,  issued  monthly  from  the  same  office,  contains  items  relating 
more  particularly  to  elementary  education. 

Good  Times,  also  a  monthly  publication,  furnishes  matter  for  school  exercises  and 
exhibitions,  for  both  day  and  Sunday  schools. 

A  fourth  paper,  bimonthly,  to  be  entitled  Education  and  to  be  issued  from  the  same 
office,  was  projected  for  1880. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  216  public  high  schools  reported  in  1878-’79,  with  19,311  pupils  and  595 
teachers.  Some  of  the  cities  and.  towns  reported  the  instruction  in  this  grade  of 
school  much  improved,  while  others  had  attempted  a  revision  of  their  courses  of  study. 
In  Boston  progress  was  made  both  in  the  system  of  study  pursued  and  in  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  tbe  pupils  in  individual  studies.  A  recent  revision  of  the  system  aims  (1) 
to  send  the  pupils  into  local  schools  for  two  years,  then  to  the  ceiMtral  schools  for  two 
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years  more,  and  (2)  to  extend  the  course  in  time  occupied,  hut  simplify  the  studies. 
Four  of  the  six  local  schools  have  adopted  the  first  plan,  hut  the  simplification  of 
high  school  studies  is  yet  to  he  accomplished.  The  graduating  classes  of  1879  are  the 
first,  to  coTuplete  the  uniform  course  of  study  adopted  three  years  ago.  Gloucester, 
from  September,  1879,  allowed  pupils  entering  the  high  school  the  choice  of  three 
courses  of  study,  one  a  college  preparatory  course,  one  for  general  culture  (includ¬ 
ing  other  languages  besides  English),  and  one  which  had  only  English  branches  for 
those  intending  to  teach.  In  Taunton  the  high  school,  which  has  only  one  session  daily, 
adds  a  systematic  course  of  drawing  and  penmanship  to  the  other  branches  and  ad¬ 
mits  German  as  an  elective  study.  The  subject  of  continuing  high  schools  at  the 
public  expense  is  still  agitated.  Secretary  Dickinson  states  that  secondary  schools 
*  always  stimulate  the  grades  below,  that  every  influence  which  has  a  tendency  to  with¬ 
draw  support  from  the  higher  grades  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  all  classes,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  all  the  children  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  a  complete  education. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  these,  see 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  i)receding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Harvard  had  819  undergraduates  in  the  college  classes  in  1878-79  and  1,332  in  the 
university ;  there  were  51  in  the  summer  classes  for  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology. 
A  more  systematic  arrangement  of  progressive  courses  was  made  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments.  The  hundred  or  more  elective  courses  were  divided  into  13  groups,  the 
special  improvements  being  in  the  departments  of  jDhilosophy,  political  economy,  his¬ 
tory,  and  natural  history.  A  few  new  courses  were  introduced  in  these  and  other 
departments,  and  the  studies  were  so  arranged  that  the  student,  after  choosing  a  3 
years’  course  of  study,  can  pursue  it  without  change,  while  in  the  semiannual  exam¬ 
inations  time  is  gained  by  giving  one  day  to  each  group  of  studies,  the  students  being 
allowed  to  choose  one  study  from  each  group.  Logic  and  metaphysics  were  thrown 
out  from  the  junior  year  and  history  from  the  sophomore  year.  Instruction  in  elocu¬ 
tion  was  given  during  the  year,  117  seniors  and  juniors  and  110  sophomores  and  fresh¬ 
men  taking  up  this  study.  A  change  of  some  importance  was  also  made  in  the  rules 
under  which  distinctions  for  good  scholarship  are  conferred  at  graduation.  The  com¬ 
mencement  parts  have  been  heretofore  assigned  to  students  on  a  scale  formed  by  the 
aggregate  of  marks  received  by  each  in  all  the  studies  of  the  college  course.  Now  any 
student  attaining  in  any  study  a  mark  of  80  per  cent,  on  elective  work,  not  elementary, 
equivalent  to  8  hours’  recitation  a  week,  receives  honorable  mention  in  that  study  on 
the  commencement  programme.  In  conferring  degrees,  too,  there  is  now  a  degree  for 
ordinary  cases  and  degrees  of  distinction  for  extraordinary  ones,  making  substantially 
four  grades  of  bachelor  of  arts :  b.  a.  simple ;  B.  a.  cum  laude,  for  75  per  cent,  on  tho 
general  scale,  or  for  honorable  mention  in  any  study  and  65  per  cent,  on  the  scale, 
or  70  per  cent,  on  the  last  three  years  or  75  per  cent,  on  the  last  two ;  b.  a.  magna 
cum  laude,  for  80  per  cent,  on  the  general  scale  or  honors  in  any  department  (this  ad¬ 
mitting  of  the  assignment  of  a  dissertation  on  the  list  of  commencement  exercises) ; 
B.  A.  summa  cum  laude,  for  90  per  cent,  on  the  general  scale  or  the  highest  honors  in 
any  department  (this  carrying  an  oration  with  it).  The  reason  for  the  distinction  is 
to  be  stated  on  tho  diploma.  A  new  method  of  examination  for  admission  was  tried 
for  the  flrst  time  in  1878,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  1881  and  thereafter  it  will  be  the 
only  method  allowed.  It  prescribes  for  the  candidate  a  minimum  requirement  in  every 
study  and  a  maximum  in  two  studies  selected  by  him  from  four  principal  ones.  A 
satisfactory  examination  must  be  passed,  too,  in  the  elements  of  Latin,  Greek,  ancient 
history  and  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  English  compo¬ 
sition,  French  or  German,  and  in  at  least  two  specified  higher  studies  in  the  same 
general  lines,  including  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science. 
In  each  of  these  four  departments  two  courses  will  be  carried  on  in  the  freshman  year : 
an  ordinary  course,  adapted  to  the  state  of  preparation  of  those  admitted  with  mini¬ 
mum  requirements,  and  an  advanced  course,  for  those  admitted  with  the  maximum 
requirements.  Tho  old  method  required  an  examination  in  one  or  two  courses  of  16 
subjects  each.  The  new  method  simplifies  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools  and 
raises  the  standard  of  real  attainments  through  the  freshman  year,  in  September, 
1879,  a  teachership  of  Mandarin  Chinese  was  established  for  5  years.  Harvard  has  6 
fellowships,  5  for  3  years’  terms  and  1  for  1  or  more  years. — (Harvard  catalogue  and 
president’s  report  for  1878-’79.) 

Boston  University  reports  631  students  for  1878-’79,  this  being  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  of  6  in  the  college  of  music,  of  12  in 
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the  school  of  oratory,  and  of  14  in  the  school  of  science,  with  a  decrease  —owing  to 
advanced  requirements  in  the  professional  schools  —  of  G  in  the  college  of  agriculture, 
of  I'i  in  the  school  of  theology,  of  22  in  the  school  of  law,  and  of  25  in  that  of  medicine. 
With  a  view  to  establishing  the  highest  standard  practicable  for  undergraduate 
instruction  and  to  have  classes  small  enough  to  be  taught  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  there  are  to  be  additional  requirements  in  18b0  and  the  following  years 
for  admission  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  In  this  department  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  paid  the  tuition  fees  of  four  students 
in  1879,  aud  other  free  scholarships  are  desireak  The  school  of  all  sciences,  which  has 
heretofore  had  no  prescribed  courses,  otfers  for  the  coming  year  courses  of  languages, 
philosophy,  i)hilology,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences,  and  miscellaneous  courses, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  different  deiiartments. —  (Report  of  the 
president  and  University  Year-Book  for  1678-79.) 

Boaion  College  in  1879  added  to  the  original  classical  course  a  department  in  which 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  superseded  by  exclusive  application  to  English, 
the  modern  languages,  and  the  sciences.  For  entrance  into  the  classical  department 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  suffices ;  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  English  department  a  complete  knowledge  of  these  two  branches  is 
exacted. —  (Catalogue,  1878-79. ) 

Amherst,  Tufts,  aud  Williams  Colleges  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  report,  as 
heretofore,  full  collegiate  courses.  Amherst  has  also  a  4  years’  scientific  course,  and 
Tufts  a  jphilosophical  course  of  4  years  and  one  in  engineering  of  3  years;  Amherst,  a 
department  of  hygiene,  for  the  promotion  of  good  health  by  exercise. —  (College  cata¬ 
logues  for  1878-’79.) 

For  fuller  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  TELE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Opportunity  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  given  in  Boston  University  (which 
had  174  women  under  instruction  in  1879),  in  Smith  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  and  in 
several  schools  not  conferring  collegiate  degrees. 

At  Harvard,  in  the  private  classes  taught  by  the  university  professors,  there  were 
4  women  in  the  4  years’  course  and  18  taking  special  courses.  These  classes  are 
taught  the  same  branches  as  the  college  students,  and  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course  admits  to  a  certificate  but  no  degree.  The  preliminary  examinations,  which 
are  held  in  June  simultaneously  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  require  a  knowledge  of  eight  of  the  following  subjects:  English,  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  botany  or  physics,  mathematics  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  aud  plane 
geometry),  history,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Eight  ladies  passed  this  ex¬ 
amination  in  1879,  and  two  passed  an  advanced  examination,  one  of  them  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  Information  as  late  as  December  15,  1879,  mentions  27  ladies  pursuing  the 
regular  courses,  and  both  professors  and  pupils  quite  satisfied  with  this  plan  of  giv¬ 
ing  collegiate  instruction  to  women. —  (Harvard  catalogue,  1879-’80,  and  circulars  of 
private  collegiate  instruction.) 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  reports  a  4  years’  course ;  special  courses  of  from  one  to 
four  years;  music  taught  practically  and  theoretically;  attention  paid  to  physical 
culture  in  the  new  gymnasium  erected  in  1878-79;  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  taught ;  4  books  of  the  Anabasis  and  3  of  the  Iliad  among  the  requisites  for 
admission  from  1881  on ;  204  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  college  in  1879 ; 
and  a  gift  of  $3,000  received  for  the  art  gallery  during  the  year. —  (Circular  of  October, 
1879,  and  return.) 

Wellesley  College  reports  204  students  in  the  collegiate  departments  and  67  pursuing 
special  courses  in  1878-79  ;  no  special  changes  made  in  the  courses  of  study,  excepting 
that  the  art  instruction  is  now  arranged  in  2  courses  of  5  years  each,  one  a  course  of 
drawing  and  painting  and  the  other  for  modelling;  any  student  in  the  college  proper 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  art  department.  There  were  51  teachers  attending  the  teach¬ 
ers’  course  established  in  September,  1878. —  (Catalogue,  1879-’80,  and  return.) 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
the  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  jirecediug,  with  the  excejition 
of  Boston  University  and  Harvard  University,  which  will  be  found  in  Table  IX. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENCE. 

Students  may  pursue  scientific  studies  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst ;  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston ;  the  Lawrence  Scien¬ 
tific  School,  connected  with  Harvard  College;  and  the  Worcester  County  Free  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester.  There  are  also  com-ses  in  science  in  Amherst, 
Smith,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  a  3  years’  course  of  engineering  at  Tufts  College,  and 
other  scientific  courses  at  Harvard,  viz,  in  the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Agassiz  museum. 
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the  observatory,  and  in  the  summer  courses ;  also,  in  the  school  of  all  sciences  in  Bos¬ 
ton  University;  for  which  last,  see  Superior  Instruction. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  is  reported  to  have  been  thoroughly  reor¬ 
ganized  and  to  be  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  practically  free  from  debt.  The 
yearly  average  of  students  since  1867  is  over  a  hundred,  and  138  were  in  the  college 
in  1876.  The  aim  of  the  institution,  to  educate  young  men  for  the  practical  puisuits  of 
life,  was  well  attested  during  the  year  by  the  examining  committee  and  by  the  visit¬ 
ors  to  the  department  of  horticulture  (which  was  nearly  self  sustaining),  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  physics  and  civil  engineering,  ttie  military  department,  and  the  chemical  labo¬ 
ratory.  There  were  7  graduates  in  1879,  and  157  since  1871,  more  than  a  third  of  whom 
are  devoting  themselves  to  agriculture  or  pursuits  immediately  connected  with  it. 
Instruction  in  partial  courses  has  also  been  given  to  400  other  students,  who  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farms  whence  they  came. —  (Catalogue,  January,  1880.) 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  continues  its  10  courses  of  4  years 
each ;  admits  to  a  fifth  year  of  study  students  who  have  taken  up  fewer  studies 
than  are  prescribed  in  a  single  course;  gives  instruction  to  women  in  special  labora¬ 
tories  ;  sends  students  out  on  excursions  during  vacations,  for  the  survey  of  mines 
and  geological  features  and  for  the  study  of  metallurgical  works  and  noted  specimens 
of  engineering;  and  gives  special  prominence  to  manual  instruction  in  the  school  of 
mechanic  arts.  There  were  271  students  connected  with  the  institute  in  1879,  of 
whom  12  were  graduate  students. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Worcester,  which  gives 
the  same  facilities  for  practical  familiarity  with  dilferent  branches  of  applied  science 
as  are  otfered  in  the  best  schools  of  technology  and  adds  shop  practice  to  the  course 
of  mechanics,  has  already  graduated  8  classes,  and  many  of  the  young  men  are  filling 
honorable  and  lucrative  positions.  All  the  students  are  taught  free  hand  drawing, 
and  particular  attention  is  x^aid  to  the  French,  German,  and  English  languages  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  study  of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  physics,  and  chemistry.  The 
3  years’  course  leading  to  b.  s.  is  continued,  as  well  as  that  of  3-^  years  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mecbanical  engineering. — (Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 

The  Laivrence  Scientific  School,  of  Harvard  University,  registered  17  students  in 
1878-’79,  as  follows :  8  in  engineering,  3  in  natural  history,  2  in  mathematics,  and  4  in 
special  courses.  During  the  year  the  faculty  revised  all  the  courses  of  study,  with  the 
desire  to  reduce  the  amount  of  daily  work  and  to  make  better  arrangements  for  sxiecial 
students  who  wish  to  study  in  the  school  but  do  not  seek  a  degree.  —  (Report  of  presi¬ 
dent,  1878-’79.) 

The  Bussey  Institution,  Jamaica  Plain,  reported  9  students  in  1878-’79,  scattered 
throughout  the  dex3artments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  applied  zoology, 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  chemical  analysis.  There  was  1  graduate  in  June. —  (Pres¬ 
ident’s  report,  1878-’79. ) 

Besides  the  summer  scientific  courses  at  Harvard,  previously  mentioned,  the  fourth 
summer  course  in  zoology  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  was  advertised 
to  begin  July  7,  1879,  to  continue  four  weeks,  under  charge  of  J.  H.  Emerton.  A  four 
weeks’  course  in  botany,  embracing  lectures  and  laboratory  x)ractice,  was  to  begin  July 
14,  under  charge  of  G.  H.  Burrill.  A  laboratory  at  the  seashore  for  the  study  of  marine 
animals  was  to  be  open  to  students  till  September  1. —  (New-England  Journal  of 
Education,  July  3,  1879.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Information  was  received  from  6  of  the  7  theological  schools  reporting  in  1878.  The 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  (Cambridge),  Harvard 
University  Divinity  School,  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  and  Newton  Theo¬ 
logical  Institution  have  3  years’  courses  and  an  examination  for  admission  for  those 
who  are  not  college  graduates. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  w'hich  reported  insufficient  revenue  last  year, 
made  an  ax)peal  for  an  endowment  of  $130,000  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  5  i^rofessor- 
ships  and  1  instructorship ;  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year  $90,000  had  been 
raised,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  receiving  the  whole  amount.  During  1878-’79  the  fac¬ 
ulty  carried  into  practice  the  policy  of  refusing  pecuniary  aid  to  unpromising  stu¬ 
dents. —  (President’s  report.) 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  (Methodist),  which  had  few  students  in  the 
junior  class  of  1877-’78  owing  to  the  advanced  requirements  for  admission,  reports 
the  graduating  class  of  1878-’79  twice  the  size  of  the  one  the  year  before.  A  new  system 
of  examining  all  classes  at  Christmas  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  in¬ 
augurated  during  the  year.  Six  students  went  out  to  mission  work  in  South  America. 
Elocution  was  thoroughly  taught  and  much  interest  was  felt  in  this  branch. —  (Presi¬ 
dent’s  report. ) 

Tufts  College  reports  a  3  years’  course  for  bachelors  of  arts  and  4  years  for  all  others. 
There  are  also  special  courses  of  one,  two,  and  three  years;  there  is  an  entrance  exam¬ 
ination  in  English  branches  to  be  passed  by  all  who  are  not  college  graduates. —  (College 
catalogue,  1878-’79,  and  return.) 
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The  ATejo  Church  Theological  School,  'Waltham  (Swcdenhorglau),  reports  4  professors 
(apparently  besides  the  president)  and  4  undergradnate  students,  2  of  them  witli  de¬ 
grees,  in  a  3  years’  course  in  lS78-’79. —  (Return.) 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  (  i  the  appendix  folloAving,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissiouei  preceding. 

LAW. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  3  years’  courses  in  the  law  schools  connected  with  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Harvard  Universities,  both  of  whichrequire  an  examination  for  admission  from 
those  who  are  not  college  graduates. 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Law  reports  the  year  1878-79  one  of  continued  pros¬ 
perity,  although  there  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  in  the  number  of  students 
attending.  The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  degree  of  ll.  b.  were  more  stringent 
than  ever  before,  the  standard  being  raised  from  60  to  65  per  cent,  as  the  minimum; 
with  85  per  cent,  average  out  of  a  x)ossible  hundred  entitling  a  student  to  ll.b.,  12 
out  of  46  students  reached  that  number.  The  new  provisions  permit  a  properly  qual¬ 
ified  candidate  to  pursue  prescribed  studies  and  pass  stated  examinations  annually  or 
oftener  for  a  course  of  7  years’  duration,  the  comj)letion  of  the  course  entitling  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law.  The  degree  of  master  of  laws  is  conferred  on  bachelors 
of  arts  and  bachelors  of  letters  who  have  pursued  in  the  school  of  all  sciences  ap¬ 
proved  legal  studies  and  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations. —  (President’s  reiiort 
and  University  year  book. ) 

The  Laiv  School  of  Harvard  University  reports  the  year  1878-’79  an  exceptional  one, 
as  there  was  no  third  class,  and  the  second  year  class  was  not  entitled  to  a  degree,  the 
new  requisition  of  3  years’  study  being  in  force.  Of  the  first  year  students  examined 
in  1878,  40  remained  in  school  during  the  year  and  became  entitled  to  enter  the  third 
year  class  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  26  presented  themselves  in  the  honor  course, 
and  12  obtained  the  average  necessary  for  the  honor  degree.  This  is  the  best  record 
ever  made  by  a  second  year  class,  and  the  improvement  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  class  subjected  to  the  sifting  process  of  an  examination  for  admission. 
(President’s  report,  1878-’79.) 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XII  of  the  apxDendix,  and  a  summary  of  this 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

MEDICINE. 

The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  which  continues  to  increase  in  prosjDerity, 
rex)orts  a  steady  growth  since  1870-’71  in  the  standard  of  preliminary  education  and  in 
the  number  of  students  devoting  three  years  to  their  medical  studies.  In  1878-’79  the 
increase  was  10  per  cent.,  while  88  per  cent,  of  the  graduating  class  had  spent  three  years 
i  n  the  school  to  5  per  cent,  in  1872.  The  number  of  students  xiossessing  literary  or  sci¬ 
entific  degrees  was  doubled  in  ten  years  and  now  amounts  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  It  was  decided,  after  lengthy  discussion,  not  to  admit  women  for  the  xires- 
ent  to  the  medical  school;  consequently  the  otfer  of  |10,000  by  Miss  Hovey  was  de¬ 
clined.  On  October  1,  1879,  the  councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
voted  to  admit  women  to  examination  as  candidates  for  admission  to  fellowship  in 
their  society,  and  the  president  of  Harvard  questions  whether  the  university  may  not 
reverse  its  decision. —  (President’s  report,  1878-’79.) 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  has  made  no  changes  since  the  systematic 
rearrangement  of  studies  reported  in  1878,  and,  although  the  number  of  staidents 
diminished  somewhat,  the  improved  instruction  gave  a  better  character  and  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  school.  The  graded  course  has,  after  a  six  years’  trial,  proved  to  be  the  best 
method  for  thorough  medical  instruction,  and  the  faculty  have  adopted  it  exclusively. 
The  graduating  class  of  1878-’79  numbered  35,  of  whom  10  were  women.  Since  1874 
the  increase  in  graduates  has  been  very  great,  from  5  to  35,  with  a  total  of  188  in  all. — 
(President’s  report,  1878-’79,  and  year  book  of  1879.) 

The  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Boston  Dental  College  report  3  years’ 
courses  ;  the  former  requires  no  examination  for  admission ;  the  latter  requires  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  dean. —  (Returns.) 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  reports  a  2  years’  course  and  a  4 
years’  apprenticeship  necessary  for  graduation ;  also  an  examination  for  admission 
since  October,  1878. —  (Catalogue,  1879-’80.) 

For  statistics  of  medical  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  axipendix,  and  a  summary 
thereof  in  the  rex)ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  IXSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

This  society  rexiorts  2,045  different  persons  connected  with  it  in  the  six  years  of  its 
existence,  1,479  of  them  having  persevered  at  least  one  year ;  162  ladies  took  active 
part  in  the  work  of  instruction,  132  of  th-sm  being  still  in  active  service.  In  1879 
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there  were  869  students,  545  of  them  entering  during  the  year.  The  condition  of  the 
society  is  reported  as  satisfactory,  the  work  being  more  thorough  than  ever  before. 
In  the  history  class,  315  pupils  did  excellent  rvork ;  the  botanical,  geological,  astro¬ 
nomical,  and  mathematical  sections  were  successfully  conducted,  and  increased  activity 
in  the  art  course  was  noted.  The  French  course  was  remodelled,  more  attention  being 
paid  now  to  French  literature.  There  were  43  students  in  the  German  course,  28  of 
them  corresponding  in  German,  and  370  students  in  English  literature;  the  lending- 
libraries  grew  with  the  demand,  613  volumes  from  Boston  and  New  York  alone  being  in 
circulation.  As  the  students  and  teachers  of  this  society  are  found  all  over  the  United 
States,  one  pupil  also  in  Japan,  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  correspondence.  In  the 
six  years  7,158  letters  were  written  to  students  and  6,492  received  from  them.  The 
subject  of  hygiene  entered  into  the  studies  during  the  year;  of  a  tract  issued  on  the 
subject  of  health,  1,000  copies  were  given  away  and  1,100  sold. — (Report  for  1879. ) 

TRAIXING  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

The  Industrial  Education  Society  of  Boston  carried  on  its  free  evening  school,  at 
23  Church  street,  dming  1878-79.  At  the  end  of  that  year  it  offered  its  tools,  appa¬ 
ratus,  &c.,  to  the  Boston  school  board,  hoping  they  would  maintain  the  school.  This 
was  not  done,  and  now  the  society  seeks  to  occupy  a  wider  field  of  instruction.  A 
manual  of  instruction,  with  50  pages  of  text  and  100  illustrations,  is  being  prepared  to 
aid  those  desiring  to  take  up  wood  carving.  Successful  schools  have  also  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cambridge,  Gloucester,  and  Manchester. — (Letter.) 

The  School  of  Carring  and  Modelling  reports  12  pupils  in  1878-79  ;  3  evening  courses 
of  lectures,  to  which  both  sexes  were  admitted ;  2  summer  schools  in  clay  modelhng, 
conducted  by  an  advanced  x>upil ;  and  2  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  monumental 
sculj)ture  in  the  second  year  of  the  course. — (Report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston,  which  has  given  instruction  to  170 
pupils  since  its  foundation  in  November,  1869,  reports  93  pupils  in  1879  who  were  learn¬ 
ing  the  common  English  branches  and  sewing,  under  the  care  of  8  instructors. —  (Re¬ 
turn.) 

The  Clarice  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  reports  55  pupils  in  the  primary 
course  in  1878-79,  22  in  the  grammar,  and  none  in  the  high  school  department.  Articu¬ 
lation  and  lip  reading  are  the  basis  of  instruction,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
a  day  being  given  to  articulation.  Letters  received  from  graduates  indicate  how  sat¬ 
isfactory  this  method  of  communication  has  been  to  them  in  their  various  vocations. 
Girls  are  taught  to  sew,  boys  to  make  cabinets,  &c.  The  steady  growth  of  the  school 
permitted  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  tuition  to  |300  for  x)rivate  pupils  boarding  in  the 
institution,  $66  for  day  pupils,  and  $200  for  State  pupils.  A  legacy  of  $1,000  and  a 
gift  of  $500  for  prizes  in  articulation  and  penmanship  were  received. —  (Report,  1878-79, 
and  return. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  PerMns  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  reports  129 
pupils  in  1878-79;  progress  made  in  all  departments  and  marked  improvement  in 
the  modes  of  instruction,  as  more  time  was  given  to  oral  instruction  and  to  object 
teaching  by  means  of  new  illustrative  apparatus;  music  taught  to  87  scholars  and 
piano  tuning  to  17 ;  regular  and  thorough  physical  training  given  in  the  gymnasium ; 
the  workshops  for  adults  in  constant  use,  employing  20  persons  at  wages  amounting  to 
over  $3,000,  and  the  technical  department  for  girls  in  a  flourishing  condition,  fancy 
work,  bead  work,  and  cane  seating  of  chairs  being  done  therein ;  the  printing  office 
sending  out  finely  embossed  books ;  and  extensive  improvements  made  during  the 
year  in  the  buildings. —  (Report,  1878-79.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

This  class  of  unfortunates  receive  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Fechle-Minded  Youth,  South  Boston,  which  reports  a  fair  measure  of  success  and  no 
marked  change  in  the  system  of  teaching ;  in  the  Private  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  Barre,  which  taught  the  elementary  branches  to  82  pupils  in  1879 ;  and  at  the 
Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Fayville,  from  which  no  infor¬ 
mation  was  received. —  (Reports  and  returns.) 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

There  were  2  schools  of  this  character  reported  in  June,  1879,  with  2  teachers 
and  69  pupils  as  the  average  number  belonging.  The  average  attendance  was  61. — 
(Boston  school  report,  1879.) 

STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Schools  at  Westborough,  Lancaster,  and  Monson  report  respectively  222 
boys,  76  girls,  and  443  of  both  sexes  September  30,  1879.  In  addition  to  those  re- 
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maining  in  the  schools,  there  were  between  900  and  950  children  in  families,  but  still 
under  the  charge  of  the  board.  There  are  139  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  which 
contain  none  of  these  “wards  of  the  State,”  but  between  600  and  700  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  rural  towns.  The  House  of  Beformation,  Boston,  had  134  boys  and  23 
girls  on  its  rolls  in  1878-’79 ;  the  Marcella  Street  Home,  236  boys ;  the  City  Reform 
School,  Lowell,  36  boys ;  the  one  at  Salem,  33  boys ;  and  tliat  at  Lawrence,  28.  There 
were  .also  some  184  children  in  truant  schools  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Springfield,  and 
Worcester. —  (Report  of  State  board  of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity,  1879.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  held  in 
Boston,  December  29-31,  1879.  Dr.  C.  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  opened  the  sessions 
with  an  address  on  “Handicraft  in  schools,”  in  which  he  argued  that  public  libraries, 
filled  as  they  are  with  the  lives  of  eminent  inventors,  are  the  best  educators  in  indus¬ 
trial  habits.  Superintendent  Marble,  of  Worcester,  said,  in  relation  to  “Public  schools 
and  their  critics,”  that  the  schools  thrive  on  criticism,  but  that  there  would  be  less  of 
it  if  the  aim  of  the  school  were  better  understood.  Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  in  “  Pub¬ 
lic  schools  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship,”  considered  them  deficient  in  this  respect. 
“The  public  library  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  schools”  was  ably  treated.  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  advocated  the  “Teachers’  tenure  of  office  ”  as  a  means  of  having 
a  well  organized  public  school  service,  the  teachers  to  be  carefully  selected  by  exam¬ 
ination  and  probation,  to  be  ultimately  appointed  without  limitation  of  time,  and  at 
last  to  be  retired  on  annuities.  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education,  in  a  x)aj)er  on  “District  superintendents,”  showed  the  good  results 
produced  in  other  countries  through  special  suxierintendence,  and  urged  the  need  of  a 
general  and  wise  supervision  of  schools  everywhere  in  this  country.  Mr.  Philbrick, 
continuing  the  subject,  favored  centralization  of  power  and  a  compulsory  and  uni¬ 
versal  superintendence.  “Identical  courses  of  study  for  city  and  country,”  Dr.  A.  P. 
Stone,  of  Springfield,  considered  unadvisable.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  high 
school  section  were  “How  to  use  a  cabinet  of  geology  in  the  high  school”  and  “Elo¬ 
cution  in  high  schools;”  in  the  grammar  school  section  they  were  “Supplementary 
reading  in  primary  and  grammar  schools”  and  “Oral  instruction  as  tested  by  actual 
experiment;”  in  the  primary  section,  “How  to  teach  language”  and  “Illustrative 
drawing  in  teaching.” — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

CLASSICAE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Boston,  April  11-12, 1879, 
with  Mr.  E.  P.  Seaver,  of  the  English  high  school,  in  the  chair.  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson, 
chairman  of  a  committee,  reported  fourteen  resolutions  relating  to  “English  language 
and  literature,”  and  explained  the  views  advanced  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  English  language  study  in  our  schools,  the  necessity  of  improvement,  &c.  Professor 
Hill,  of  Harvard  College,  and  other  gentlemen  uttered  similar  opinions.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  were  again  given  to  a  committee  to  be  reported  on  next  year.  The  subject  of 
objective  teaching  was  introduced  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Waterhouse,  on  the  “  Sub¬ 
jective  realization  of  ideas.”  He  argued  against  the  benefits  of  object  teaching, 
while  Superintendent  Parker,  of  Quincy,  and  Messrs.  Boyden  and  Shaw  favored  it. 
The  next  two  papers  were  on  “  The  adaptation  of  class  work  to  individual  ca¬ 
pacity,”  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  graded  system  destroys  individual  free¬ 
dom  in  demanding  general  averages  for  results ;  and  “  To  what  extent  can  the 
best  results  of  teaching  be  expressed  in  figures?”  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Martin  affirming  that 
the  marking  system  reduces  teaching  to  a  machine  process  and  destroys  the  true 
spirit  of  scholarly  emulation.  This  subject  also  gave  rise  to  discussion.  After  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the  “Study  of 
seiences  in  the  high  schools,”  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  read  a  paper  on  “  The  public 
high  school,”  in  which  he  reiterated  the  views  already  given  under  State  School 
System  and  under  Secondary  Instruction.  Superintendent  Eliot  and  other  educators 
urged  a  limitation  of  studies  so  as  to  give  more  fulness  of  understanding  to  a  few 
'branches.  Other  gentlemen  objected  to  the  dropping  of  certain  studies.  An  address 
on  the  “Translation  of  Virgil,”  by  Dr.  Everett,  of  Quincy,  suggested  that  teachers 
should  seek  to  make  the  ./Eneid  a  vivid  picture  of  live  men  and  women. —  (New-Eng¬ 
land  Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  GEORGE  STILLMAN  HILLARD,  LL.  D. 

This  gifted  gentleman,  the  first  dean  of  the  school  of  law  of  Boston  University 
and  for  the  last  five  years  emeritus  professor  in  the  same  school,  died  January  21, 
X879.  Has  last  great  work  was  the  organization  and  early  administration  of  this 
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Bcliool,  and  diirin;;  Hie  t^vo  years  lie  Avas  in  charge  it  gained  a  position  and  character 
which  insured  its  subse(|uent  remarkable  growth.  As  a  student  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  in  Harvard  College  he  was  awarded  the  highest  honors.  In  later  life  his 
elegant  scholarship,  appreciation  of  art,  oratorical  finish,  and  brilliancy  of  conversa¬ 
tional  power  made  him  the  xieer  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country. —  (Boston 
University  year  hook,  1879.) 

DR.  J.  B.  S.  JACKSON. 

The  death  is  rej)orted,  on  January  6,  1879,  of  Dr.  Jackson,  xnofessor  ofjmorhid  anat¬ 
omy  in  Harvard  University  since  1847  and  senior  professor  in  the  medical  school.  As 
curator  of  the  Warren  Museum  of  Anatomy  for  32  years  he  was  indefatigable  in  en¬ 
larging  and  enriching  that  collection.  In  the  medical  i)rofession  of  New  England  his 
influence  was  wide  and  good.  Throughout  his  long  and  active  life  he  studied  and 
taught  with  an  admirable  scientific  enthusiasm  which  was  communicated  to  many  of 
his  pupils. —  (President’s  rex)ort,  1878-’79.) 

PROF.  JOHN  MUDGE  MERRICK. 

Professor  Merrick,  of  whose  birth  no  record  reaches  ns,  died  at  Walpole,  February 
25,  1879.  In  1859  he  graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  becoming  soon 
after  an  instructor  in  that  institution,  and  then  princixial  of  the  high  school  at  Natick. 
Next  filling  a  similar  iiosition  at  New  Bedford,  he  later  established  himself  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  for  years  consulting  chemist  to  the  city  and  to  several  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  coi’xiorations  in  New  England.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy.  As  a  chem¬ 
ist  he  won  a  high  reputation,  and  as  a  writer  to  different  scientific  journals  his  name 
was  brought  inominently  before  the  profession.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New  York  Academy, 
and  was  connected  with  other  learned  societies. —  (The  Pharmacist  and  Chemist.) 

REV.  DAVID  PATTEN,  S.  T.  D. 

Dr.  Patten  was  born  in  Boston  in*  October,  1810,  and  died  March  26,  1879.  In 
1854  ax)pointed  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Theology,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  its  endowment  and  removal  to  Boston.  He  was  an  influential  trustee 
of  the  university  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  rendering  the  institution  ser¬ 
vices  which  entitle  him  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance,  and  filled  the  position  of 
registrar  of  the  university  and  secretary  of  the  corporation. —  (Boston  University 
year  book,  1879.) 

REV.  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  November  14,  1803;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1820 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  Seminary  from  1822  to  1824;  was  tutor  in 
Amherst  College  from  1824  to  1825  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  iihiloso- 
phy  in  the  same  institution  from  1825  to  1829 ;  then  principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
School  for  Young  Ladies,  in  Boston,  from  1829  to  1834,  when  he  was  ordained  and 
took  charge  of  the  Eliot  Church  in  Roxbury  till  1836.  As  a  teacher  he  was  progressive, 
his  mind  being  filled  with  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of  instruction ;  as  a  writer  he 
published  more  than  200  different  books  of  a  moral  and  religions  type,  so  that  he  may 
be  considered  an  educator  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  useful  life.  One  of  his 
works.  The  Teacher,  exercised  a  great  influence,  and  was  a  jiioneer  in  its  line.  His 
death  occurred  early  in  November,  1879. —  (The  Christian  Union,  November  5,  1879.) 

LEWIS  BAXTER  MONROE,  A.  M. 

Tlie  late  dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory  of  Boston  University  was  born  in  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  in  1825.  He  early  showed  many  of  those  traits  of  character  which  made 
him  a  successful  teacher  and  a  remarkable  man.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  he  became  a  teacher,  when  still  a  mere  lad,  in 
order  to  support  himself  and  assist  his  family.  At  19  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
North  Cambridge  school,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  this,  as  also  a  private 
school  which  he  undertook.  He  went  to  Europe  for  his  health  and  as  a  tutor,  at  the 
same  time  giving  much  attention  to  vocal  culture.  After  editing  a  weekly  paper, 
giving  lectures  on  vocal  gymnastics  and  the  art  of  reading,  he  opened  a  school  of 
vocal  culture;  in  1873  this  was  reorganized  as  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Boston  and  was  carried  on  by  Ms  own  individual  energy  and  means.  He  made  a 
third  voyage  to  Europe  in  1878  and  obtained  additional  knowledge  for  Ms  schools 
and  some  manuscripts  of  the  great  French  master  of  oratory  and  dramatic  expression, 
Francois  Delsarte,  which  he  translated  for  the  use  of  the  school.  He  was  recognized 
not  merely  as  an  instructor ;  he  was  more :  a  moral  and  sxiiritnal  force.  His  health, 
which  was  never  good,  gave  way  in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  he  died,  after  a  sudden 
chill,  on  July  9,  1879,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 
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J^UCSIIOAW. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Dec  lease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-20) . 

Nimiber  in  xmmary  school  districts  .. 
Number  in  graded  school  districts.... 
Number  unclassified _ _ ...... _ _ 

476,806 
283,042 
193, 764 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools  — 
Of  these  in  jirimary  school  districts.. 
Of  these  in  graded  school  districts  ... 
Number  unclassified . . . ... 

359, 702 
227, 834 
131,868 

Percentage  of  enrolment  on  whole 
number. 

Pupils  in  private  or  church  schools  .. 

75.4 

10, 634 

486, 993 
287, 818 
199, 115 
60 

10, 187 
4,776 
5,  351 

342, 138 

17, 564 

207, 881 

19, 953 

134, 137 
120 

2,269 

70.2 

5.2 

18, 253 

7,619 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts . 

Districts  with  ungraded  schools . 

Districts  with  graded  schools . 

Nuinbei;of  public  school-houses . 

Number  of  sittings  in  public  schools 
Volumes  in  public  school  libraries  .. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Number  of  private  or  church  schools 
Valuation  of  public  school  projierty. 


6,  094 
5,744 
350 
6, 159 
435, 071 
243, 779 
150 
211 


$8, 937, 091 


6,252 
5, 895 
353 
6, 325 
441,291 
248, 190 
150 
208 

|9,  oil,  454 


158 

151 

3 

166 
6, 220 
4,411 


|74, 363 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  -  . 

Whole  number  teaching . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

State  teachers’  institutes  held . 

Enrolment  at  these  institutes . 

Average  enrolment  at  each  institute  . 


3,916 
9, 467 
13, 383 
$41  41 
26  16 
46 
2,852 
62 


3,954 
9, 662 
13, 616 
$38  69 
23  48 


38 

195 

233 


$2  72 
2  68 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  public  schools .  $3, 240, 486 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools.  3, 116,  519 


$3, 112, 225 
2, 775, 640 


$128, 261 
340, 879 


PERMANENT  SCHOOL  EUND. 


Amount  of  fund 


$2, 762, 162 


(From  returns  aud  printed  reports  of  Hou.  Cornelius  A.  Gower,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years, 
has  general  control  of  public  school  affairs.  He  is  ex  officio  a  member  and  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  education,  which  has  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of 
the  examination  of  teachers  fur  State  certiheates.  A  board  of  3  regents  of  the  Uni* 
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versif  y  of  Michigan,  elected  hy  the  people  for  terms  of  8  years  each,  has  charge  of  the 
interests  of  the  State  university. 

The  local  ofiQcers  are  township  superintendents,  township  hoards  of  school  inspect¬ 
ors,  and  district  boards,  each  board  comprising  3  members  elected  by  the  people, 
those  of  the  district  boards  for  3  years,  with  provision  for  annual  change  of  one  mem¬ 
ber.  Boards  of  6  trustees  may  be  elected  in  districts  having  over  100  school  children, 
with  provision  for  annual  change  of  one-third.  The  township  board  includes  the 
township  superintendent,  who  is  its  chairman.  Women  are  eligible  as  school  inspect¬ 
ors  or  superintendents. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

Besides  the  ordinary  common  schools,  the  State  educational  system  comprises  high 
schools,  a  university  to  which  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  are  admitted,  an 
agricultural  college,  a  normal  school,  a  special  public  school  for  friendless  children,  a 
reform  school,  and  an  institution  for  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind.  All  are  sustained  by 
public  funds,  the  special  institutions  bj^  legislative  appropriation.  The  common 
schools  are  supported  by  the  interest  of  a  permanent  State  school  fund,  by  a  township 
tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  by  district  taxes,  the  last  being  levied  to  provide 
school-houses,  sites,  &c.,  and  to  prolong  schools.  Taxes  to  be  levied  for  school-house 
sites  and  buildings  are  limited  to  |250  annually  in  districts  with  less  than  10  children  • 
of  school  age,  to  $500  in  districts  of  from  10  to  30,  and  to  $1,000  where  the  school 
population  numbers  from  30  to  50.  The  public  funds  are  apportioned  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each ;  but  in  order  to 
receive  their  share  districts  must  have  maintained  a  school  at  least  three  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  school  year.  To  draw  pay  from  public  funds,  teachers  must  have 
certificates  of  qualification  from  the  township)  superintendent  or  other  lawful  author¬ 
ity.  Township  superintendents  may  grant  three  grades  of  certificates,  the  first  valid  in 
the  township  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  year,  and  the  third  in  a  specified  district  for 
6  months.  Normal  school  graduates  receive  dijilomas  from  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  authorize  them  to  teach  in  any  primary  school  of  the  State.  The  board 
also  issues  State  certificates  to  teachers  of  eminent  scholarship  and  professional  abil¬ 
ity,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  State  for  10  years.  Teachers’ 
institutes,  county  and  State,  must  be  held  by  the  State  suiieriutendent,  and  funds  are 
provided  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  Township  school  libraries  are  provided 
for,  and  funds  for  their  support  set  apart  out  of  the  xiroceeds  of  all  fines  for  breaches 
of  the  penal  laws,  xienalties  in  criminal  proceediugs,  &c.  All  children  between  8  and 
14  years  of  age,  of  sound  physical  and  mental  condition,  must  be  sent  to  public  school 
for  12  weeks  at  least,  unless  they  receive  adequate  instruction  elsewhere.  A  penalty 
of  from  $5  to  $10  for  the  first  oifence,  and  $10  to  $20  for  subsequent  ones,  is  imposed 
on  parents  or  guardians  who  violate  this  law. —  (School  laws  of  1879.) 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOE  LAW  IN  1879.. 

The  most  imr>ortant  amendments  to  the  school  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1879 
were  those  which  reduced  the  former  2  mill  township)  tax  to  a  1  mill  tax  and  made 
women  voters  in  district  meetings  and  eligible  to  township  and  district  offices  equally 
with  men.  By  the  recent  amendment,  however,  neither  men  nor  women  who  do  not 
pay  taxes  are  eligible  to  district  school  offices,  nor  are  they  qualified  to  vote  on  ques¬ 
tions  involving  the  raising  of  money  by  tax. —  (State  report.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  during  the  year  1878-79  in  the  youth  of  school  age,  in 
the  number  of  jiupils  attending  private  schools,  in  the  number  of  public  school-houses 
and  of  sittings  in  them,  in  the  value  of  iiublic  school  property,  and  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  in  the  xiercentage  of  attendance  on  them,  in  the  pay  of 
teachers,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  school  purposes. 

The  number  of  school  children  in  the  State  was  increased  by  10,187,  yet  the  total 
enrolment  was  less  by  17,564  than  in  the  previous  year,  a  falling  off  which  was  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  the  country  schools.  While  the  increase  in  school  population 
was  about  the  same  in  the  graded  a,nd  primary  school  districts,  attendance  increased 
by  2,269  in  the  graded  schools  and  decreased  by  19,953  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
increased  attendance  on  graded  schools  was  not  quite  proportionate  to  the  increase  of 
school  population ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment  afffirded  children  in  the  cities  and  villages.  It  is  also  probably 
more  than  made  ux)  by  the  increase  of  attendance  on  private  and  chm’ch  schools. 

The  great  falling  off  in  attendance  on  primary  schools  is  attributed  by  the  State 
superintendent  to  a  growing  disrespect  for  the  character  of  the  schools  directly  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  inefficient  system  of  examining  teachers  since  the  substitution  of 
township  for  county  superintendency.  Under  this  system  the  standard  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  the  rural  districts  has  been  lowered  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  four  years,  while 
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the  pay  of  teachers  has  decreased  about  25  per  cent.  The  pay  of  women  teaching 
primary  schools  during  1879  did  not  average  more  than  that  received  hy  women  em¬ 
ployed  as  domestics  and  was  much  less  than  that  which  the  same  capacity  commands  in 
other  vocations.  Superintendent  Gower  says  that  those  who  favored  the  abolition  of 
the  county  superintendency  and  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  in  order  to  have 
cheai)  schools  must  certainly  be  abundantly  satisfied  of  the  poor  results  of  their  labors, 
while  sensible  people  throughout  the  State  are  nearly  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
the  township  superintendency  has  wrought  evils  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  years 
of  faithful  efibrt  under  a  better  system.  The  superintendent  gives  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  a  large  number  of  township  superintendents  in  confirmation  of  his  views 
on  this  subject,  all  earnestly  urging  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  county  sux)erintond- 
ency. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  schools  is  favorable,  especially  in  the  riu’al  districts, 
which  reduced  their  indebtedness  over  50  per  cent,  during  1879.  In  the  graded  school 
districts  the  indebtedness  increased  by  $55,774.91 ;  but  this  was  princij^ally  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  the  large  cities  and  villages  which  erected  extravagant 
buildings.  The  great  majority  of  these  districts  have  no  burdensome  debts. —  (State 
report,  1879.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  regarding  Kindergarten  in  the  State,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix, 
and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Some  cities,  under  a  general  law  for  graded  school  districts,  have  boards  of  6  trust¬ 
ees,  elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years  each.  Others,  under  special  laws,  have 
different  arrangements.  There  is  usually  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  chosen  by 
the  board. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Adrian . 

9, 000 

2, 181 

1,486 

995 

31 

$27, 886 

Ann  Arbor . 

7,  500 

2, 483 

1,845 

1,  291 

33 

28,  438 

Bay  City . 

20,  000 

4,  211 

2,  814 

1,594 

45 

44,  356 

Detroit . 

116,  000 

37,  684 

14,  837 

10,665 

243 

205,  022 

East  Saginaw . . 

22,  000 

5,  327 

3,  018 

2,  303 

106 

37, 497 

Flint . 

8,417 

2,441 

1,  823 

1, 163 

34 

27,  853 

Grand  Rapids . 

33,  000 

9,559 

5, 109 

3,  478 

109 

89,  290 

Kalamazoo . 

11,  573 

2,915 

1,940 

1,  364 

38 

26, 172 

Lansing . 

7,  500 

2,  253 

1,519 

980 

28 

19,  528 

Manistee . 

8,  000 

1,616 

961 

616 

14 

9,  994 

Muskegon . 

Port  Huron . 

9,  596 
8,  240 
12,  000 

2,629 
2,  972 

1,639 

1,  038 

30 

27, 439 
17, 196 
25,  975 

Saginaw . 

2,  845 

1,667 

1, 151 

30 

ftFrom  State  report  and  returns  for  1878-79. 


ADDITIONAL  FARTICULARS. 

The  Ann  Arhor  public  school  system  comprises  primary,  grammar,  and  high  depart¬ 
ments,  covering  12  years  or  grades.  In  arranging  the  course  of  study  it  has  been 
borne  in  mind  that  as  a  large  number  of  children  leave  school  early  the  primary 
schools  are  of  special  importance.  With  beginners,  a  mixture  of  phonic  and  word 
methods  has  been  used,  the  former  predominating.  To  secure  variety  in  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  the  Nursery,  Wide  Awake,  and  St.  Nicholas  have  been  used  with  good  results. 
The  grammar  grades  include  elementary  botany,  chemistry,  and  jihysics.  The  high 
school  courses  prepare  for  Michigan  University,  as  well  as  for  business.  This  depart¬ 
ment  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  admissions  to  the  freshman  class  of 
the  university.  The  non-resident  pupils  (most  of  them  seeking  a  preparation  for  the 
university)  were  more  numerous  in  1878-’79  than  ever  before.  Penmanship,  drawing, 
and  music  are  under  the  direction  of  special  teachers.  Drawing  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  is  under  the  drawing  teacher ;  in  the  ward  schools  it  is  taught  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  teachers,  who  receive  instruction  from  the  special  teacher.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  300  pupils  are  enrolled  in  private  and  xiarochial  schools. —  (City  report  and 
return.) 

The  Detroit  schools  repoH  a  marked  increase  in  attendance  and  a  greater  demand 
for  increased  school  accommodations  in  1879  than  in  any  preceding  year.  There  was 
a  gain  in  the  number  of  promotions  in  the  various  grades  and  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  cases  of  corporal  pimisbuieiit.  Dm'iug  3  moutbs  of  the  year  attendance  sulfered 
inncb  from  the  x)revalence  of  measles ;  but  the  percentage  of  aYerage  attendance  on 
membership  was  excellent,  viz :  in  the  primary  schools,  93.9;  in  the  grammar,  94.7 ;  and 
in  the  high  school,  97.1,  giving  an  average  of  94.4  for  all  the  schools.  The  studies  are 
classified  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  each  covering  4  years.  Drawing  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  course  of  study  during  the  year,  and  made  a  favorable  beginning. 
The  evening  schools  did  a  good  work  in  1879.  The  exx^eriment  of  bringing  them 
together  in  a  central  x)lace  proved  successful,  the  attendance  becoming  greater  than 
ever  before,  the  instruction  given  siix)erior,  and  its  cost  less.  In  the  high  school, 
which  had  942  pnx)ils  enrolled  and  graduated  74,  there  are  4  courses  of  study,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Latin,  classical,  and  scientific.  The  i3ublic  sehool  library  numbered  40,3.58  vol¬ 
umes,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  more  than  a  thousand;  185,447  were  taken  out  by 
9,947  borrowers.  Besides  the  number  attending  xJublio  schools  it  is  estimated  that 
6,894  children  are  enrolled  in  x)rivate  and  ijarochial  schools. — (City  report  and 
return. ) 

The  Flint  x^ublic  schools  comprise  x^rimary,  grammar,  and  high  departments.  There 
was  an  improvement  in  attendance  during  the  first  x^art  of  the  year,  but  the  x^reva- 
lence  of  measles  during  the  latter  x^art  brought  down  the  average  for  the  year  below 
that  of  1877-78.  The  non-residents  enrolled  numbered  106.  The  high  school,  which 
provides  classical,  Latin,  scientific,  and  English  courses,  had  83  pupils  in  attendance, 
of  whom  13  were  graduated.  To  avoid  loss  of  time  to  teachers  in  marking  recitations 
daily  and  to  diminish  the  strain  on  x^upils  of  an  examination  on  all  studies  only  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  term,  the  x)lan  was  tried  during  the  last  half  year  of  reviewing 
studies  weekly  and  marking  at  this  review  the  standing  of  every  pupil.  This  was 
found  to  work  well.  It  excited  interest  on  the  x^art  of  x^upils,  spread  the  test  of  x>u- 
X^ils’  knowledge  over  the  entire  term,  and  in  some  cases  obviated  the  necessity  for  any 
final  examination.  A  teachers’  class  is  organized  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  and 
continues  10  weeks,  receiving  from  the  suxjerintendeut  one  lesson  daily  in  those 
branches  necessary  for  the  prex>aration  of  teachers.  It  is  estimated  that  250  children 
attended  x^arochial  schools. —  (Circular  resx3ectiug  city  schools  and  return.) 

From  Grand  Rapids  there  is  a  reT)ort  of  an  increase  in  the  school  population,  enrol¬ 
ment  in  x^ublic  schools,  and  average  attendance,  the  last  two  items  more  than  keeping 
XJace  Avith  the  first.  There  were  also,  it  was  estimated,  1,000  children  attending  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  schools.  The  primary  x)ublic  schools  are  year  by  year  receiving 
more  attention,  and  the  results  are  more  satisfactory  than  formerly.  A  much  needed 
increase  in  school  accommodations  was  made  by  the  erection  of  tAvo  additional  school 
buildings  in  1878-’79.  Following  an  arrangement  tested  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  school  was  ox^ened  by  the  school  board  in  connection  with  city  benevolent 
societies,  the  board  x^roviding  a  teacher  and  the  societies  managing  the  industrial  part 
of  the  school.  The  course  of  study  in  the  x)ublic  schools  comxirises  12  years  or  grades, 
designated  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  4  years  in  each  division.  Evening 
schools  also  form  a  x)art  of  the  system  ;  there  is,  too,  a  x^ublic  school  library  of  10,297 
volumes,  Avhich  circulated  during  the  year  61,961  books.  Music  and  x)enmanshix)  are 
taught  in  all  the  grades  of  the  xJoblic  schools  by  sx^ecial  teachers  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  no  sx^ecial  teacher  in  draAving,  and  the  work  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
The  high  school  curriculum  embraces  English,  classical.  Latin-scientific,  and  com¬ 
mercial  coui'ses ;  also,  a  course  in  French,  and  one  in  German.  The  school  had  in 
1878-’79  an  enrolment  of  440,  of  Avhom  320  Avere  in  aA^erage  daily  attendance.  The 
training  school  for  teachers,  heretofore  maintained  in  connection  Avith  it,  has  been 
discontinued,  and  in  its  stead  a  number  of  cadet  teachers  are  to  be  emx)loyed  each 
year,  Avho  are  to  receive  instruction  in  teaching  while  acting  as  assistants. —  (City 
school  report,  1878-79,  and  return.) 

Manistee  rearranged  its  course  of  study  in  1878-79,  adcx)ting  a  plan  considered  suf¬ 
ficiently  rigid  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  graded  system  with  sufficient  flexi¬ 
bility  to  meet  the  varied  cax)acities  of  individual  x^upils.  Regular  monthly  examina¬ 
tions  Avere  held  by  the  teachers,  and  once  in  each  term  all  the  classes  were  examined 
by  the  superintendent.  The  system  comprises  12  grades,  and  for  the  first  time  a  small 
class  completed  the  course  and  graduated  in  1879. —  (Rex^ort. ) 

Muskegon  rex)orts  its  schools  improving  in  ev^ery  essential  x^aidioular,  the  enrolment 
larger  in  1878-79  than  in  either  of  the  two  x^receding  years,  and  the  average  number 
belonging  74  in  excess  of  the  hio'hest  number  for  any  x^revious  year.  The  chief  hin¬ 
drance  to  effecth^e  Avork  was  from  overcrowding  in  the  loAver  grades,  a  difficulty 
which  Avas  to  be  someAA’hat  relieA^ed  in  1879-’80  by  an  increase  of  accommodations. 
Special  efforts  were  made  to  have  the  instruction  in  the  first  two  grades  as  thorough 
as  possible,  because  many  x)upils  do  not  go  beyond  these.  The  course  in  the  high 
school  Avas  shortened  to  2  years  instead  of  the  x^receding  3,  and  Avith  the  introduction 
of  new  readers  in  the  higher  grades  the  x^honctic  method  Avas  satisfactorily  substituted 
for  the  former  Avord  method. —  (Report.)  * 

The  other  cities  in  the  table  sent  nospecial  rexiorts;  but  the  tables  of  the  State  reiiort 
show  that  all  had  graded  school  systems  reaching  up  into  higli  school  departmeutSj 
esee.pt  Fort  Huron,  wliieh  seems  to  have  mufie  no  retuvu  for  1878'=79> 
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TKAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NOllMAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  tbo  Michigan  State  Xormal  *S^c/iooZ,  Ypsilanti,  a  new  wasfurnished  1  lirougli- 

out  witR  new  seats,  desks,  and  apparatus;  there  was  also  an  addition  to  the  library  of 
nearly  a  thousand  volumes  of  choice  hooks.  The  school  snllered  in  attendance  from 
the  lower  standard  of  qualifications  required  of  teachers  throughout  the  State.  The 
number  of  students  in  strictly  normal  studies  was  104,  a  decrease  of  73  from  the  num¬ 
ber  attending  the  previous  year.  The  State  superintendent  says  the  new  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  (mentioned  in  the  report  from  this  Eureau  for  1878)  has  begun  to  hear  fruit, 
variously  pronounced  good  or  had  according  to  predisposed  opinion.  He  thinks  that 
its  x)rincipal  featiu’es  are  correct  and  will  eventually  he  adopted  by  other  institutions, 
hut  that  the  scheme  will  need  to  he  somewhat  modified  and  much  more  fully  and  fairly 
tried  before  it  can  he  spoken  of  as  an  assured  success.  The  x)lan  embraces  a  model 
school,  with  j)rimary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments,  which,  besides  affording 
l)ractice  for  x)upil  teachers,  prepare  students  for  the  3  strictly  x^rofessional  courses  of 
1  year  each.  There  is  a  common  school  course,  with  an  advanced  English  course  and 
a  course  in  languages.  There  are  also  a  number  of  elective  courses.  Diplomas  from  the 
two  higher  courses  entitle  the  holders  to  teach  in  any  public  schools  of  the  State  with¬ 
out  examination ;  from  the  common  English  course,  to  teach  3  years  without  further 
examination.  Tuition  is  free  to  two  students  from  each  legislative  district  in  the 
State,  Avho  may  be  ajipointed  by  the  respective  representatives  in  the  State  legislature ; 
other  students  pay  $10  a  year  for  tuition.  The  graduates  numbered  84  for  the  year, 
38  of  them  from  the  common  school  course  and  46  fiorn  the  advanced  English  and 
language  courses. —  (Report  for  1878-^79. ) 

/  The  tfniversity  of  Michigan  has  increased  its  x^rovisions  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
A  chair  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  was  established  in  June,  1879,  and  74  stu¬ 
dents  were  engaged  in  the  courses  of  study  marked  out.  The  aims  sought  by  the  re¬ 
gents  of  the  university  in  this  stex?  are  as  iollows :  to  fit  students  for  the  higher  x)osi- 
tions  in  the  xmhlic  school  service,  give  a  more  general  diffusion  to  educational  doc¬ 
trine,  XJromote  the  study  of  educational  science,  teach  the  history  of  education,  and 
XU'ornote  the  transfer  of  teaching  from  an  occupation  to  a  x)rofession. 

For  full  normal  school  statistics,  see  Table  III  of  the  ax^X’^Hdix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  rex^ort  of  the  Commissioner  xu’eceding. 

OTHEll  NORMAL  COURSES. 

Teachers’  courses  are  reported  iuAdrian,  Albion,  Hillsdale,  and  Olivet  Colleges.  In 
Adrian,  Olivet,  and  Hillsdale  they  are  intended  to  prepare  for  the  common  schools, 
and  cover  2  years.  Albion  College  XJresents  2  courses,  1  covering  3  years,  the  other  4, 
In  the  conservatory  of  music  connected  with  Olivet  College,  a  normal  course  in  musiev 
covering  4  years,  is  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  x)ersons  who  desire  to  teach  music.  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  College,  according  to  the  last  information  received,  xu’ovides  a  normal  course 
of  4  years,  bui.  no  report  is  at  hand  for  1879. 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

A  State  teachers’  institute  and  56  county  institutes,  arranged  for  by  the  State  su¬ 
perintendent,  were  held  during  the  year  1878-’79.  The  State  institute,  which  met  at 
Lansing,  July  8  to  11,  1879,  Avas  meant  to  prepare  for  the  county  work.  A  number 
of  the  most  exx3erienced  and  successful  institute  workers  x>resented  outlines  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  toxiics  usually  considered  at  the  county  institutes,  and  which  are  expected  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  county  institute  work.  Each  instructor  was  requested  to  give  his 
reasons  for  the  matter  and  arrangement  of  his  outline,  Avith  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  x^resenting  the  different  points  to  an  institute;  and  the  other  instructors 
noted  x>oints  wherein  their  own  views  differed  from  those  expressed  in  the  outlines. 

The  enrolment  at  county  institutes  during  the  year,  4,144,  was  an  increase  of 
more  than  45  per  cent,  over  that  of  1878.  The  average  enrolment  at  each  was  74, 
Avhich,  though  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  Avas  an  increase  of  nearly  20  -per 
cent,  over  tiie  x^revious  year.  The  State  suxmrintendent  suggests  that  general  in¬ 
terest  in  x^roiessional  training  on  the  x^art  of  teachers  cannot  be  expected  so  long  as 
no  premium  is  placed  on  skill  and  assured  success  by  a  majority  of  examiners  and 
school  oificers.  As  shoAving  the  class  of  teachers  who  are  most  eager  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  institute  privileges,  it  is  noted  that  28  x^er  cent,  of  those  attending  during 
the  year  held  first  grade  certificates,  34  x^er  cent,  second  grade,  and  38  x^er  cent,  third 
grade ;  while  the  proportion  of  certificates  granted  is,  of  the  first  grade,  only  8  pet 
cent. ;  of  the  second,  42  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  third,  50. —  (State  report,  1878-’79.) 

SECONDARY  INS4THICTION. 

PUBLIC  JIICII  scirool.s. 

TUe  State  HUi>6i'iuteudent  gives  statistics  for  1878-’79  from  58  high  school  depart¬ 
ments  of  graded  eehoola,  which  had  ao  eurohncid  of  6,570  pupiU  and  au  average  at* 
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tendance  of  4,489,  under  170  teachers.  This  does  not  include  all  the  high  school  de¬ 
partments  existing  in  connection  with  graded  schools,  hut  the  superintendent  found 
the  statistics  of  the  others  too  incomplete  to  he  available  in  some  cases,  while  in 
others  the  schools  had  not  heen  organized  in  3  departments  of  4  years  each.  The 
schools  are  said  to  he  as  a  whole  in  a  healthy  condition.  Formerly  many,  especially 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  were  attempting  to  do  too  much,  thereby  failing  to 
accomplish  in  a  satisfactory  manner  what  they  undertook,  and  inviting  criticism  not 
only  from  the  enemies  of  high  schools  hut  also  from  friends.  While  efforts  toward  a 
readjustment  have  in  some  instances  resulted  in  temporary  injury  to  the  schools,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  result  will  he  generally  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  less 
regard  being  had  to  its  quantity.  As  has  heen  previously  stated,  graduates  of  ap¬ 
proved  high  schools  in  this  State  are  admitted  to  the  university  on  their  diplomas  of 
graduation,  without  further  examination,  and  there  has  been  an  ambition  to  reach 
this  standard  on  the  i3art  of  some  schools  which  should  have  heen  content  to  do  more 
elementary  work.  In  the  more  important  high  schools  throughout  the  State  the  cur¬ 
riculum  embraces  from  3  to  5  distinct  courses  of  study,  besides  irregular  or  special 
courses  for  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  graduate.  At  the  Ann  Arbor  and  Detroit 
schools  there  are  classical,  scientific,  Latin,  and  English  courses  of  4  years,  and  at  Ann 
Arbor  also  a  commercial  course  of  two  years.  There  was  an  enrolment  at  Ann  Arbor 
of  43  j  [)upils,  of  whom  308  were  in  average  daily  attendance  under  9  teachers.  At 
the  Detroit  High  School  942  were  enrolled,  654  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  and 
74  were  graduated.— (State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  i^reparatory  schools, 
and  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  to  this 
volume,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  State  University  reports  for  1878-  79  that  the  number  of  students,  1,376,  was 
143  greater  than  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  more  than  11  per  cent.  The  literary 
department  numbered  78  more,  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent.  This  department  had 
been  for  years  stationary  in  the  size  of  its  classes,  while  the  professional  departments 
were  growing,  a  fact  which  among  others  led  to  the  recent  changes  allowing  students 
large  latitude  in  the  choice  of  studies.  The  president  says  that,  so  far  as  numbers  in¬ 
dicate,  there  is  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  response  which  has  been  made  to 
this  proposition  to  make  the  instruction  more  attractive  and  useful.  He  says,  further, 
that  while  one  year’s  trial  is  too  brief  to  justify  unqualified  statements  of  opiuion  on 
(  he  new  plan  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  expectations  from  it  are  to  be  realized.  There 
has  been  no  disposition  on  the  X)art  of  the  students  to  choose  studies  because  they  are 
easy  or  to  avoid  those  usually  thought  difficult.  The  number  studying  Greek  was 
never  before  so  great.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  disposition  to  take  too  little  work ; 
the  mistakes  have  been  in  the  other  direction.  An  important  addition  has  been  made 
during  the  year  to  this  dej)artment  by  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the 
science  and  the  art  of  teaching,  intended  to  prepare  students  to  teach  schools  of  a  high 
grade.  For  several  years  some  special  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  branches,  but  now  a  professor  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving 
systematic  instruction  in  the  general  field  of  pedagogics.  No  further  change  is  noted 
in  this  department,  which  still  fimiishes  instruction  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bachelor  of  letters,  civil  engineer, 
and  mining  engineer.  It  is  announced  that  after  1881  the  place  of  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy  will  be  filled  by  that  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer  will  only  be  given  as  a  second  degree.  The  departments  of  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy  will  be  noted  under  Professional  Instruction.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  women  in  the  university  during  1878-79,  134,  was  larger  than  the  previous  year 
by  41,  the  proportion  of  women  to  the  whole  number  being  a  little  less  than  10  x>er 
cent.,  or  more  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  year. 

Besides  the  State  university,  8  eolleges  were  reported  as  in  operation  during  1878-79 : 
Adrian,  Albion,  Battle  Crjek,  Grand  Traverse,  Hillsdale,  Hope,  Kalamazoo,  and 
Olivet.  Two  of  these.  Battle  Creek  and  Grand  Traverse  Colleges,  make  no  direct  re¬ 
port,  but  from  a  table  in  the  Staf  e  superintendent’s  report  it  appears  t|iat  the  former 
had  425  students  under  13  teachers  and  graduated  4  students  in  1879,  while  the  latter 
had  only  15  students  under  3  instructors.  Whether  their  courses  of  study  remain  as 
formerly  reported  does  not  ajjpear.  The  other  6  colleges  reporting  have  the  usual  4 
years’  classical  courses,  and  all  but  Hope  College  offer  either  the  ordinary  scientific 
or  a  Latin-scientific  course  of  4  years,  while  Albion  adds  to  the  ordinary  scientific 
both  a  Latin  and  Greek  scientific  course.  Four,  previously  mentioned,  give  instruc¬ 
tion  to  prepare  for  teaching  and  also  present  courses  in  music,  2  of  the  last,  Albion 
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and  Olivet,  including  a  conservatory  of  music,  witli  course  of  4  years.  Three,  Albion, 
Hillsdale,  and  Olivet,  give  instruction  in  art,  including  drawing  and  painting,  and  2 
(Hillsdale  and  Adrian)  have  courses  in  theology.  All  are  under  denominational  in¬ 
fluences  and  all  admit  women  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume, 
and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEKIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

As  has  been  said,  young  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  colleges  in  Michigan  and  to 
the  State  university  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Of  those  at  the  university.  President 
Angell,  in  his  report  for  1878-79,  says:  After  our  9  years’  experience  in  coeducation, 
we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  see  women  take  up  any  kind  of  university  work, 
carry  it  on  successfully,  graduate  in  good  health,  cause  no  embarrassment  in  the 
administration  of  the  institution,  and  awaken  no  special  solicitude  in  the  minds  of 
their  friends  or  of  their  teachers,  that  many  of  the  theoretical  discussions  of  coeduca¬ 
tion  by  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  examine  it  thoroughly  read  strangely 
to  us  here  on  the  ground.”  For  institutions  devoted  exclusively  to  young  women,  see 
Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  state  Agricultural  College,  at  Lansing,  provides  instruction  in  surveying, 
levelling,  laying  out  of  grounds,  mechanics  as  applied  to  implements,  building,  stock 
breeding,  agricultural  chemistry,  horticulture,  and  such  practical  applications  of  science 
as  are  specially  useful  to  the  farmer.  Each  student  is  required  to  labor  3  hours  daily 
in  the  farm  or  garden.  The  labor  is  in  part  educational  and  is  varied  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  science.  Most  of  it  is  paid  for,  thereby  lessening  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  students.  The  farm  comprises  676  acres,  of  which  190  are  in  a  systematic 
rotation  of  crops.  Besides  the  barns,  stock,  and  other  material  for  illustrating  agri¬ 
culture,  the  college  is  supplied  with  chemical  laboratories,  apparatus  for  use  in  illus¬ 
trating  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  engineering,  a  museum  of  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  containing  2,000  models  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  illustrating  most  of 
the  industrial  arts,  a  general  museum,  and  a  library  and  reading  room  with  5,000 
volumes  and  100  periodicals.  The  full  course  of  4  years  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  Provision  is  made  for  graduate  study,  and  persons  of  suitable  age  and 
acquirements  who  wish  to  pursue  select  studies  are  allowed  to  do  so.  Tuition  is  free 
to  residents  in  the  State.  A  series  of  6  institutes  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  is  adver¬ 
tised  to  be  held  during  January,  1880,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  agri¬ 
culture,  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of  the  college. —  (Catalogue,  1879.) 

The  scientific  instruction  provided  in  the  State  university  comprises  courses  in  civil, 
mechanical,  and  mining  engineering ;  also  special  and  advanced  courses  in  palfeoutol- 
ogy,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  astronomy,  general  chemistry,  and  analytical  and  ap¬ 
plied  chemistry.  The  course  in  civil  engineering  aims  to  prepare  students  for  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  practice  of  an  office  or  in  an  engineering  party,  and  also  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  study  of  the  several  specialties  of  the  profession.  The  degrees  to  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  undergraduate  courses  in  science  lead  are  s.  n.,  ph.  b.,  and  c.  e.,  but  after  1881 
the  last  named  will  be  given  only  as  a  second  degree. 

Scientific  courses  of  4  years  are  presented  by  4  other  colleges,  namely,  Albion  Col¬ 
lege  (which  has  3,  a  scientific,  a  Greek-scientific,  and  a  Latin-scientific),  Hillsdale  Col¬ 
lege,  Olivet  College,  and  Kalamazoo  College,  that  of  the  last  being  a  Latin-scientific 
course. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  schools  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix  to  this  vol¬ 
ume  ;  and  for  collegiate  scientific  courses.  Table  IX ;  for  summaries  of  these,  corre¬ 
sponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  courses  of  study  are  provided  in  Hillsdale  College  (Free-Will  Baptist)  and 
in  Adrian  College  (Methodist  Protestant).  The  full  course  of  study  at  Hillsdale  covers 
3  years,  and  at  Adrian  apparently  the  same  term.  At  Hillsdale  an  English  course  is 
also  provided,  but  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  dj.vinity  is  not  given  to  its  graduates. 
Adrian  Colle^  offers  a  short  or  special  course  to  persons  who  have  a  good  degree  of 
fitness  for  the  ministry,  but  who,  li'ora  advanced  age  or  other  cause,  cannot  take  the 
full  course. —  (College  catalogues,  1878-’79.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  university,  to  which 
is  devoted  a  spacious  building  with  ample  debating  and  society  rooms.  The  course 
of  study  covers  2  years  of  6  months  each,  and  embraces  the  several  branches  of  consti¬ 
tutional,  international,  maritime,  commercial,  and  criminal  law,  medical  jurisprudence 
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ttnd  tlie  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  includes  such  instruction  in  common 
law  and  equity  pleading,  evidence,  and  i)ractice  as  will  lay  a  substantial  foundation 
for  practice  in  all  departments  of  law.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  conferred 
after  completion  of  the  full  course  or  its  equivalent  in  study  on  those  who  pass  an 
approved  examination.  The  attendance  at  this  school  was  so  much  increased  in 
1878-’79  as  to  call  for  an  increase  in  the  accommodations.  Another  professor  was 
added  to  the  faculty,  thus  securing  more  thorough  instruction  for  the  junior^class. — 
(State  and  university  reports.) 

The  medical  schoois  reporting  are  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the 
State  university  and  Detroit  Medical  College  (both  regular)  and  the  HomoBopathic 
Medical  College  of  the  State  university.  All  insist  on  the  usual  3  years’  study  of 
medicine  jirevious  to  graduation  and  provide  a  voluntary  graded  course  of  study. 
The  two  schools  belonging  to  the  State  university  require  an  examination  for  admis¬ 
sion,  the  tirst  named  in  elementary  English  branches,  while  the  homoeopathic  college 
adds  elementary  Latin  or  German.  Both  the  ^‘regular”  medical  colleges  advertise 
cliaiiges  to  take  etfect  after  the  session  of  1880-’81  which  will  jilace  them  among  the 
advanced  medical  schools  in  the  country.  The  Detroit  college  has  decided  to  re- 
< I  Hire  a  preliminary  examination  embracing  English  composition,  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics  (including  algebra  thinugh  simple  equations),  and  elementary  physics;  it  will 
also  insist  on  the  attendance  of  students  on  3  regular  courses  of  lectures  to  be  given 
in  3  distinct  years.  Those  who  have  pursued  a  part  of  the  course  at  any  recognized 
metlical  college  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing;  but  before  graduating  they 
must  pass  an  examination  oil  the  branches  pursued  at  this  college  during  the  3  years. 
In  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  State  university  the  recent  advance 
extending  the  term  from  (>  to  9  months  was  so  well  received  that  it  was  concluded 
the  public  was  ready  for  another  forward  step,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  require  a 
full  3  years’  graded  course  of  all  who  matriculate  after  1880.  A  separate  ward  was 
added  to  the  hosi^ital  for  those  patients  who  prefer  homceopathic  treatment,  also  an 
amphitheatre  in  which  operations  can  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  homoeo- 
X:)athic  class,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  similar  amphitheatre  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  medicine  and  surgery. —  (Catalogues  and  return  of  Detroit  Medical  College.) 

The  reports  show  the  schools  of  dentistry  and  of  jiharmacy  of  the  State  university 
to  be  in  a  very  xirosperous  condition.  The  XJressure  for  admission  to  the  school  of 
X)harmacy  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  decided  to  add  to  the  requirements  for 
matriculation  after  1880  a  specified  amount  of  knowledge  of  algebra  and  of  either 
Latin  or  German.  To  accommodate  the  large  increase  in  attendance  at  the  dental 
school  an  adflition  has  been  made  to  the  building. —  (State  rexjort.) 

For  statistics  of  x^rofessional  instruction,  see  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the  appen¬ 
dix  following,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  rexmrt  of  the  Commissioner  x^receding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint,  gave  in¬ 
struction  during  1878-’79  to  248  deaf-mutes  and  48  blind  ehildren  and  youths,  16 
teachers  being  employed,  of  whom  3  taught  the  blind,  the  remainder,  deaf-mutes.  The 
com'se  of  study  occupies  8  years  and  embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history,  the  elements  of  natural  iihilosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
astronomy.  Besides  the  school  prox)er,  the  institution  has  in  successful  operation  a 
Avell  organized  manual  labor  department,  both  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the 
blind,  in  which  are  taught  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  printing  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  basket  making,  willow  work,  and  broom  making  to  the  blind.  The  de¬ 
sign  constantly  kexit  in  view  is  to  train  thexmpils  in  habits  ofindustry  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  useful  occupation,  so  that  when  they  leave  school  they  may  be  able  to 
earn  their  living. 

The  institution  as  at  xiresent  constituted  eonsists  of  two  distinet  departments,  the 
one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  other  for  the  blind,  each  in  its  appliances  and  methods 
being  wholly  different  from  the  other ;  but  the  State  legislature  has  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sexiarate  school  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  shortly  be  transferred  to  the  new  institution. —  (State  report,  1878-’7£L) 

A  school  of  articulation,  formerly  in  Cayuga  Lake  Academy,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  was  re¬ 
moved  in  1879  to  Marquette,  Mich.  It  reports  only  2  pnpils  attending.  The  English 
branches  are  taught. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  BOOK  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

The  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  at  Coldwater,  is  rexiortedas  growv 
ing  in  both  the  amount  and  value  of  its  work.  The  board  of  control  expresses  its 
gratification  as  to  the  general  administration  of  the  institution,  the  economical  results, 
the  health  of  the  children,  the  management  of  the  schools,  cottages,  and  hospital,  and 
the  success  of  indenturing  chilcU-en  and  aftervv^ards  keeping  watck  oyer  them  duiiag 
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miuority;  tlio  conviction  grows  Oacli  year  that  the  Michigan  system  of  treating  de¬ 
pendent  children  is  the  most  hnniano  and  economical  that  has  yet  been  adox)ted  by 
any  government  to  prevent  crime  and  panj)erism  and  to  save  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  State  superintendent  says :  “  One  must  be  imjjressed  with  the  worth  of  this  school 
when  he  sees  300  tidily  dressed  children,  with  cheerful  faces,  tiling  into  the  hirgo 
dining  room  from  their  cottage  homes,  and  considers  that  most  of  these,  were  they  not 
here,  would  be  subjected  to  all  the  contaminating  iutiuences  of  county  houses  or  the 
equally  demoralizing  surroundings  of  street  waits  in  onr  larger  cities.”  Here  they 
have  most  of  the  comforts  and  good  iutiuences  of  well  ordered  homes.  Besides  the 
studies  of  the  school  room,  which  embrace  the  elementary  English  branches,  they 
are  taught  to  labor,  a  portion  of  each  day  being  sxient  in  work  in  Mtchen,  dining  room, 
laundry,  farm,  or  garden.  They  also  make  their  own  clothes,  boots,  and  shoes,  knit¬ 
ting  their  mittens  and  socks.  A  school  of  telegraphy  was  established  during  the  year 
1878-’79.  There  were  420  children  cared  for  during  the  year  by  the  institution,  or  by 
at  placed  in  families,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $81  per  capita,  making  a  total  of  77G 
■children  who  have  been  received  and  cared  for  since  the  school  was  commenced. — 
State  report,  1878-^79.) 

The  Industrial  School,  at  Detroit,  a  private  institution,  clothes,  educates,  and  fnr- 
aiishes  with  food  children  whose  x^arents  are  too  poor  to  clothe  them  x^roperly,  so  that 
they  can  go  to  the  public  schools.  The  children  are  provided  with  comfortable  cloth¬ 
ing,  receive  a  warm  dinner  every  day,  and  are  taught  the  common  English  branches, 
also  to  sew  and  knit  and  assist  in  making  their  own  clothes.  About  150  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  1878-^79. —  (Report  of  board  of  charities  and  correction.) 

The  Home  of  the  Friendless,  at  Detroit,  intended  as  a  shelter  for  destitute  Avomen  and 
girls,  also  receives  children,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed. —  (Report  of  board 
nf  charities  and  correction. ) 

St.  Vincent  Orjjhani  Asylum,  at  Detroit,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  was  estab¬ 
lished  27  years  ago,  and  is  exclusively  for  oiq^han  girls  or  those  abandoned  by  x^arents 
or  otherwise  destitute.  Good  homes  are  provided  for  as  many  as  possible,  while  those 
who  remain  are  tau^t  in  the  various  branches  of  an  English  education,  vocal  music, 
sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  and  general  housework. —  (Rex)ort  of  board  of  charities  ami 
correction. ) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Michigan  State  Reform  School,  at  Lansing,  rexiorts  307  boys  in  attendance  in 
1879,  there  having  been  139  admitted  since  June  of  1878  and  159  released,  116  of  the 
latter  having  been  discharged  as  reformed.  The  board  of  control  reports  the  school 
to  be  prosperous  and  the  xn'ogress  of  the  boys  during  the  year  gratifying.  The  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  says  that  many  imx)rovementsin  the  management 
of  the  school  have  been  inaugurated  by  its  present  superintendent.  Under  liim  the 
prison-like  severity  of  former  years  has  given  place  to  a  humane  and  sensible  manage¬ 
ment,  which  aims  to  cultivate  in  the  boys  self  respect  and  a  feeling  of  pride  as  to  their 
conduct  and  appearance. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  boys  sent  here  during  the  last  few  years  has  made  ad¬ 
ditional  buildings  necessary,  and  a  new  cottage  is  in  process  of  erection,  Avhich  will 
accommodate  60  boys  with  dormitories  and  school  and  bath  rooms,  the  State  legislature 
having  appropriated  $7,500  for  the  purpose.  Funds  were  granted  also  for  other  im¬ 
provements  which  were  made  during  the  year,  including  a  remodelling  of  the  steam 
heating  apparatus  and  supplying  2  fountains  for  the  lawns.  Unsightly  and  inconven¬ 
ient  desks  in  the  school  room  were  replaced  by  others  of  axiproved  pattern  and  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  A  neat  railing  to  inclose  the  grounds  took  the  place  of  the  old 
fence,  now  no  longer  considered  necessary  for  purposes  of  restraint.  The  old  shoe- 
shop  was  thoroughly  renovated  and  fitted  up  as  a  hospital  for  convalescent  boys ; 
while  a  room  formerly  used  as  a  sort  of  dungeon  for  refractory  boys,  but  for  some  time 
wholly  unused,  was  converted  into  a  more  suitable  shoe  shop.  Many  other  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  and  about  the  buildings,  adding  to  their  beauty,  comfort,  and 
security,  the  labor  of  the  boys  being  used  in  the  work  wherever  possible.  The  work 
,of  the  farm  is  all  done  by  the  boys,  who  have  also  been  taught  chair  caning,  tailoring, 
,an.d  shoemaking,  besides  the  elementary  English  branches  of  study.  The  suxierin- 
tendent  of  the  school  says  that  the  question  of  labor  for  the  boys  is  getting  to  be  a 
.  aeriGUS  one.  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  such  work  as  will  fit  them  for  usefulness  in 
;  after  life,  and  also  enable  them,  while  in  the  school,  to  bear  some  portion  of  the  ex- 
.pense  .<5f  their  maintenance.  The  caning  of  chairs  is  so  extensively  carried  on  in  re- 
iformatory  institutions  that  it  is  no  longer  profitable;  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
though  yielding  considerable  revenue,  was  banished  from  the  institution  on  account 
.of  its  bad  influence  on  the  boys.  It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  that 
‘,1>he  superintendent  and  a  member  of  the  board  should  visit  such  places  as  might  be 
..deemed  proper  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  subject. —  (State  report,  lS78-’79.) 

The  State  House  of  Correction,  at  Ionia,  and  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  the  last  a 
.city  institution,  include  among  other  means  of  reform  instruction  in  the  elementary 
English  branches  of  study  and  in  a  variety  of  manual  emxfloyments. —  (Report  of  State 
iboard  of  charities  and  correction.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at 
Lansing,  beginning  in  the  evening,  December  29,  1879,  when  Rev.  Kendall  Brooks 
delivered  an  address  on  ‘‘The  relations  of  the  public  schools  to  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  children.”  On  the  following  morning  papers  were  presented  on  “The  out¬ 
look  of  our  common  schools,”  by  E.  P.  Church,  and  “The  exhibition  of  school  mate¬ 
rial  at  county  and  other  fairs  as  a  means  of  x)romoting  education,”  by  George  E. 
Cochran.  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  explained  a  system  of  taking  notes  on  cards  to  be  arranged 
alphabetically  in  paper  boxes,  by  which  means  an  index  rerum  can  be  formed  and  in¬ 
definitely  extended  by  the  use  of  more  boxes.  A  general  discussion  followed  of  the 
common  school  questions  involved  in  the  papers  already  read.  “The  temperature  of 
living  rooms”  was  the  subject  of  the  next  iDaper,  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  and  this  was 
also  fully  discussed.  Miss  Ellen  Dean,  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Hi^  School,  then  pre¬ 
sented  a  i^aper  on  “The  Harvard  examination  for  women;”  and  Prof.  Alfred  Henne- 
quin,  one  on  “The  teaching  and  study  of  the  modem  languages  in  American  schools 
and  colleges.”  A  memorial  was  i^resented  from  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Michigan,  asking  that  the  science  of  temperance  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  and  recommending  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  lesson  book  on  alcohol, 
used  in  London  and  other  cities.  After  the  preliminary  exercises  the  evening  was 
spent  in  a  discussion  of  “The  needs  of  the  hour  as  applied  to  the  school  question.” 
The  remaining  papers  presented  were  on  “Paid  local  committees  of  visitation  for 
union  and  graded  schools,”byW.  Carey  Hill;  “The  aspects  ofthe  teaching  profession,” 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne ;  “  The  classification  in  graded  schools,”  by  Austin  George,  and 
“The  literary  and  professional  training  of  teachers,”  by  Z.  C.  Spencer. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  memorial  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem- 
X^erance  Union  reported  that,  while  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to  introduce  the 
book  recommended  as  a  text  book  in  the  public  schools,  it  was  heartily  recommended 
to  teachers  and  its  use  urged  as  a  help  in  inculcating  x)rinciples  of  temperance  in  their 
pupils.  Among  the  resolutions  adojjted  was  one  appointing  a  committee  of  7,  includ¬ 
ing  the  State  superintendent,  to  consider  what  changes  are  desirable  in  the  school 
laws ;  also,  one  expressing  gratification  in  view  of  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
a  special  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  higher  schools,  shown  in  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  pedagogy  by  the  regents  of  the  Stale  university ;  and  one  commending 
the  introduction  of  educational  departments  in  newspapers. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  the  j)rogramme,  as  arranged,  carried  out  with 
but  one  exception,  and  the  interest  excellent.  An  important  feature  was  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  school  material  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a  number  of  towns  in  Michigan,  in¬ 
cluding  drawings,  original  patterns  for  wall  paper  and  oilcloth,  working  plans  of 
machinery,  cabinet  work,  &c.  There  was  also  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  blind.— (Rejiort  of  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  1878-’79.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Cornelius  A.  Gower,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lansing. 

[Term,  January  1, 1879,  to  January  1,  1881.  J 
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MINNESOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Estimated  school  population  (5-21)  .. 

271,428 
167, 825 

171,945 
164, 606 
7,339 
31, 916 

4, 120 
3, 739 
381 

Resident  pupils  of  school  age . 

160, 867 
6, 958 
35, 078 
10,  000 

Non-resident  or  not  of  school  age . 

Enrnllcd  iu  gmded  schools _ _ 

3, 152 

Estimated  number  in  church  or  jiri- 
vate  schools. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Common  school  districts . . 

3, 742 
69 

3, 925 
76 

183 

Special  and  independent  districts  .... 

7 

Towns  with  graded  schools . . 

78 

64 

14 

Public  school-houses . 

3,280 

88 

3,416 

92 

136 

Average  time  of  school  in  days  _ _ 

4 

Valuation  of  State  school  property  ... 

$3, 382, 352 

$3, 084,  026 

$298, 326 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools  _ _ 

1,757 

1,797 
3,210 
5, 007 
$35  78 
27  23 

40 

Women  teaching  in  the  same . 

3,115 
4,872 
$37  52 
28  12 

95 

WTiole  number  employed . 

135 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

$1  74 
89 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  public  schools . 

$1,452,656 

1,494,685 

$1,394,738 
al,  394, 738 

$57,918 

99,947 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Present  available  school  fund . 

$3,  859, 964 
15, 000, 000 

$4, 050, 730 
15, 000, 000 

$190, 766 

Estimated  future  amount . 

a  This  is  the  estimate  of  Superintendent  Burt,  who  says  that  reports  from  clerks  as  to  miscellaneous 
expenses  are  defective,  hut  that  the  expenditures  may  he  assumed  to  equal  the  receipts. 


(From  printed  reports  and  written  returns  of  Hon.  David  Burt,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  for  tbe  two  school  years  indicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  (appointed  by  tbe  governor  with  tbe 
consent  of  tbe  senate),  a  board  of  10  regents  of  tbe  university,  a  board  of  6  normal 
school  directors,  and  a  high  school  board  of  3  members  have  general  charge  of  edu¬ 
cational  interests  in  tbe  State. 

Tbe  local  officers  are  county  superintendents  of  schools,  elected  by  tbe  people  for  2 
years,  and  boards  of  3  trustees  in  common  school  districts  and  in  independent  districts 
boards  of  6  directors.  In  each  of  the  last  two  boards  there  is  provision  for  annual 
change  of  one-third. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  the  income  from  State  school  funds,  by  county  and 
district  taxation,  and  by  moneys  arising  from  fines,  penalties,  liquor  licenses,  and  sale 
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of  estrays.  The  county  tax  is  limited  to  1  mill  on  the  assessed  pro]ierty  Amluation. 
State  school  funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  of  legal  school 
age  enrolled  in  public  schools  taught  at  least  3  months  in  the  year  and  in  which 
teachers  have  reijorted  the  statistics  of  attendance,  &c.,  required  by  law.  Teachers 
cannot  receive  pay  until  they  have  made  the  required  reports  of  their  schools,  and 
they  cannot  be  legally  employed  to  teach  unless  they  have  certificates  of  qualification. 
County  superintendents  are  authorized  to  issue  3  grades  of  certificates :  the  first  valid 
in  the  county  for  2  years,  the  second  for  1  year,  the  third  valid  in  a  given  district  only 
and  for  6  months.  Teachers’  institutes  must  be  held  by  the  State  superintendent  and 
money  is  approi)riated  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses.  A  recent  law  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  higher  education  appropriated  $8,000  annually  (afterwards  made  $9,000)  in 
aid  of  approved  public  high  schools. 

Women  are  couqietent  to  vote  for  school  officers  and  are  eligible  to  any  office  per¬ 
taining  solely  to  the  management  of  public  schools. —  (School  laws,  1877.) 

GEXEEAL  COXDITION. 

Neither  the  printed  report  nor  the  written  return  from  this  State  for  1878-79  gives 
any  statement  of  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  tell 
how  far  the  increased  enrolment  of  4,120  in  the  public  schools  approximated  to  the 
increased  school  population,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  reported.  A 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  organized  school  districts,  of  schools,  and  of 
teachers  has  taken  place ;  but,  even  with  this  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  educational 
field,  the  wages  of  teachers,  the  enrolment  in  graded  schools,  and  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  public  schools  have  fallen  off,  as  has  also  the  estimate  of  the  value 
of  school  property.  The  aspect  of  school  affairs  is  thus  less  cheering  than  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  reputed  growth  of  population  in  the  State  and  the  reported 
great  productiveness  of  the  agricultural  operations  carried  on.  But  with  a  steadily 
increasing  school  fund  and  a  continually  progressive  consolidation  of  the  elements  of 
organized  communities,  there  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  the  near  future  an  educational 
as  well  as  a  material  advance  which  will  set  the  State  abreast  Avith  others  in  the  great 
NorihAvest. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

•Under  a  general  law,  cities,  towns,  and  Aullages  which  have  been  organized  into  in¬ 
dependent  school  districts  have  boards  of  school  directors,  comprising  6  members,  who 
may,  if  they  choose,  elect  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  ;  certain  cities  are  organized 
under  siiecial  laws.  St.  Paul,  under  a  special  charter,  has  placed  her  schools  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  education  of  6  members  elected  by  the  people  as  school  inspectors,  one 
from  each  aldermanic  district  of  the  city.  The  board  must  elect  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated. 

population. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Numher  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

"Minnftflpolis _ _  _ 

a34, 747 
37, 175 
an,  000 

5, 270 
4,003 

3, 721 
2,  785 
1,  284 

102 

St.  Paul . 

86 

$80,  557 

WinrniM,  ...  _  .  _ 

1,788 

33 

A- 

aTlie  figures  given  are  for  1877-78,  no  later  ones  having  been  received. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

The  city  system  of  St.  Paul  comprises  26  primary  schools,  33  intermediate,  6  gram¬ 
mar,  and  1  high.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  during  1878-79  enrolled  in  the 
high  school,  6  per  cent,  in  the  grammar  schools,  22  per  cent,  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  and  67  per  cent,  in  the  iirimaries.  There  Avas  an  improvement  during  the 
year  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  which  reached  2,785,  making  93  per  cent,  on 
the  average  number  belonging  and  69  per  cent,  on  the  total  enrolment.  The  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  schools  is  said  to  have  been  excellent,  without  any  use  of  the  rod.  The 
growth  of  the  city  is  far  outstripiAing  the  supply  of  school  facilities.  Although  a  com¬ 
modious  school  building  was  erected  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $7,800,  the  accommo¬ 
dations  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  the  demand.  On  account  of  this  lack  the  experiment 
has  been  made  of  having  half  time  schools  for  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade,  the  same 
teachers  having  one  class  of  pupils  in  the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  The 
plan  is  considered  a  satisfactory  one  in  the  case  of  this  grade,  but  not  for  older  pupils. 
The  German  language  has  been  taught  in  the  4  higher  grades  of  the  schools,  and 
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altliougli  under  many  disadvantages  classes  in  most  cases  ''lave  made  commendable 
progress.  Physiology  was  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  1878-79  for  its  sanitary 
benefits,  it  being  held  that  some  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
health.  Teachers’  classes  are  held  on  Friday  afternoons,  and  there  is  also  a  general 
teachers’  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  rhorning  of  every  moutli. —  (Report  of  the  board 
of  education,  1878-’79.) 

Winona  has  its  schools  classified  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
first  having  4  grades,  the  second  3,  the  third  2,  and  the  fourth  4.  Drawing  enters 
into  the  course  at  the  beginning,  runs  into  map  drawing  iu  the  higher  secondary  and 
grammar  grades,  and  takes  the  industrial  form  iu  the  business  course  of  the  high 
school.  This  school  also  has  classical  and  scientific  courses,  Latin  being  studied  in 
the  former  and  German  in  the  latter. —  (Regulations  of  the  board  of  education,  1879.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Public  high  schools  are  encouraged  and  aided  by  law,  an  appropriation  of  $9,000 
being  set  apart  for  them,  to  be  given  in  sums  of  $400  each  to  schools  selected  as  deserv¬ 
ing  by  the  high  school  examining  board. 

A  table  in  the  State  report  for  1878-’79  gives  statistics  of  63  cities  and  villages  hav¬ 
ing  graded  schools,  with  the  enrolment  in  the  highest  school,  but  without  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  true  high  schools.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  9  largest 
ux^per  schools  there  were  895  iiux5il8 ;  that  in  8  Greek  was  studied  by  49 ;  in  44  Latin, 
by  924,  and  in  10  German,  by  619;  while  in  aU  215  were  intending  and  preparing  to 
enter  college. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Minnesota  has  3  State  normal  schools  in  operation,  1  at  Winona,  1  at  Mankato,  and 
1  at  St.  Cloud.  They  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  6  normal  directors 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  a 
member  ex  officio.  In  the  normal  departments  of  the  3  schools  there  were  in  1878-’79 
two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  and  an  advanced,  the  former  of  2  years  at  the 
Mankato  and  St.  Cloud  schools,  but  apparently  of  3  years  at  Winona,  though  a  re- 
tiu-n  makes  the  whole  course  4  years.  The  advanced  course  seems  to  have  been  of  2 
years  at  all  the  3  schools.  Both  preparatory  and  special  students  axDpear  in  the 
Winona  catalogue  for  1878-79.  There  are  model  or  training  departments  connected 
with  each  school,  with  graded  courses  of  study.  Tuition  is  free  to  normal  students 
who  x)ledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  normal  dexDartment  of  the 
school  at  Mankato  had  an  attendance  in  1878-’79  of  110  students,  33  of  them  men  and 
77  women.  At  Winona  there  were  175  attending,  45  men  and  130  women.  For  full 
statistics,  see  Table  IV  of  the  ax^l^endix,  and  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  i^receding. 

teachers’  institutes. 

Institutes  were  held  in  21  counties  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1879,  occupying  28  weeks 
in  the  former  season  and  18  in  the  latter.  Attendance  in  the  spring,  1,036;  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  408. —  (Report  for  1878-79.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG'  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES 

The  University  of  Minnesota  comx^rises  a  group  or  federation  of  distinct  colleges, 
having  each  its  own  organization,  faculty,  buildings,  and  equipment.  The  board  of 
regents  is  authorized  to  establish  any  desired  number  of  dexmrtments  or  colleges,  6 
being  sx^ecified,  of  which  4  are  already  established,  viz ;  A  department  of  elementary 
instruction,  one  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  a  college  of  agriculture,  and  a  col¬ 
lege  _  of  mechanic  arts.  The  colleges  of  law  and  medicine,  which  are  among  those 
sx^ecified,  have  not  yet  been  organized.  The  dexiartment  of  elementary  instruction, 
otherwise  designated  “the  collegiate  department,”  includes,  together  with  the  work 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  ordinary  college  course;  a  small  remainder 
9  ED 
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of  the  old  preparatory  department.  It  offers  3  courses  of  study,  the  classical,  scientific, 
and  modern,  which  lead  to  no  degrees.  Students  on  graduating  may  enter  one  of  the 
professional  colleges  or  continue  their  academical  studies  in  the  college  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  which  presents  also  3  courses  of  study,  in  arts,  in  science,  and 
in  literature,  leading  to  appropriate  degrees.  •  Among  the  ends  sought  hy  the  plan  of 
instruction  are  a  close  connection  of  the  university  with  the  public  school  system  of 
the  State,  the  elevation  of  the  high  schools  by  enlarging  their  recognized  sphere  of 
action,  the  elevation  of  the  professional  schools  by  requiring  of  candidates  for  degrees 
a  good  general  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission,  while  not  insisting  on  the  im¬ 
possible  condition  that  all  shall  go  over  the  whole  of  the  old  college  course,  and  the 
elevation  in  particular  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  to  equal 
rank  and  standing  with  other  university  courses. —  (University  Calendar  1878-’79.) 

The  other  colleges  rex)orting  for  1878-79  are  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis  (Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran) ;  Macalester  College  (Presbyterian),  at  the  same  place,  still  in  its 
preparatory  stage ;  Carleton  College,^  Northfield  (Congregational)^  and  St.  John’s 
College,  St.  Joseph  (Roman  Catholic).  These  appear  to  have  made  no  changes  in  their 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  since  the  report  for  1877-’78.  All  have 
preparatory  departments ;  Augsburg  Seminary  adds  a  Greek  department  of  4  years ; 
Carleton  College,  classical,  scientific,  literary,  English,  and  musical  departments ;  and 
St.  John’s  College,  classical,  scientific,  commercial,  and  ecclesiastical  departments. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEEIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Opportunities  for  women  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education  are  afforded  in  the  State 
University  and  in  Carleton  College,  w'^here  they  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
and  also  at  two  institutions  devoted  to  them  exclusively,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault, 
and  the  Bennett  Seminary,  Minneapolis.  For  statistics  of  the  latter  two,  see  Table 
VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  besides  its  4  years’  scientific  course  in  the  collegiate 
department  already  mentioned,  provides  further  scientific  instruction  in  its  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  college  of  agriculture  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vanced  or  university  course,  based  on  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  department 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture ;  also,  an  elementary  course  of  4 
years,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  substitution  of  some  natural  sciences  and  j)ractical  in¬ 
struction  for  languages  and  mathematics.  Special  courses  in  agriculture  are  also 
offered,  and  a  farmers’  lecture  course.  In  the  college  of  mechanic  arts  there  are  3  ad¬ 
vanced  or  university  courses  based  on  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  department, 
which  lead  to  appropriate  degrees,  viz :  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  in  architecture. 

Carleton  College  presents  a  scientific  course  of  4  years,  made  by  omitting  all  the 
Greek  of  the  classical  course  and  all  the  Latin  subsequent  to  the  freshmen  year. — 
(Catalogues. ) 

Augsburg  Seminary  and  St.  John’s  College  have  also  some  arrangements  for  scientific 
training. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  at  the  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis  (Evangelical 
Lutheran) ;  at  the  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  and  at 
St.  John’s  Seminary,  St.  Joseph  (Roman  Catholic).  The  courses  of  study  cover  3  years 
in  the  two  first  named,  while  Sfc.  John’s  Seminary  reports  a  4  years’  course,  the  first 
year,  however,  embracing  studies  which  are  reckoned  preparatory  elsewhere.  In  each 
case  the  preparatory  training  for  the  theological  course  is  given  in  the  school  or  col¬ 
lege  connected  with  these  seminaries. 

There  are  no  institutions  for  instruction  in  law  or  in  medicine  reporting. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  and  theological  schools,  see  Tables  X  and  XI  of  the  appen¬ 
dix,  and  summaries  of  them  in  the  reiiort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 


1  Carleton  College  met  with  a  serious  loss  in  the  destruction  hy  fire  of  its  principal  building,  with 
much  of  its  library  and  apparatus,  December  23,  1879.  Friends  of  the  institution  came  forward  gen¬ 
erously  to  its  help,  and  at  the  last  accounts  this  loss,  with  the  aid  of  insurance  on  the  building  and 
contents  was  in  a  fair  way  to  bo  repaired. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
at  Faribault,  is  open  free  of  charge  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  10  and  25  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  The 
only  charge  is  for  incidental  expenses.  Five  years  is  the  extent  of  the  regular  course 
of  instruction,  but  a  special  course  of  2  years  may  be  added  to  this  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  superintendent  and  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  comprises  6  classes  for  intellectual  training, 

5  of  them  graded  according  to  the  capacity  and  advancement  of  pupils.  The  other 
is  for  instruction  in  articulation  and  is  composed  of  semi-mutes,  none  being  admitted 
to  it  who  cannot  articulate.  The  studies  pursued  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  comprise 
only  the  common  English  branches,  including  drawing.  Three  hours  and  a  half  daily 
are  spent  in  labor,  the  employments  being  coopering,  shoemakiug,  tailoring,  printing, 
plain  sewing,  fancy  work,  and  dress  making. 

In  the  department  for  the  blind  the  common  English  branches  are  taught,  and  also 
higher  studies,  as  the  capacity  of  pupils  demands.  Up  to  the  year  1878-’79,' owing  to 
the  limited  number  of  blind  in  attendance,  little  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  them  to  be  self  supporting,  save  the  cultivation  of  their  musical  talents.  A 
beginning  was  then  made  in  this  direction  ;  6  pupils  were  taught  the  cane  seating  of 
chairs,  and  made  very  rapid  and  satisfactory  improvement.  Hand  and  machine  sew¬ 
ing,  knitting,  beadwork,  &c.,  are  also  taught,  and  a  return  for  1878-79  mentions 
broom  making  as  one  of  the  employments.  Musical  instruction  on  the  piano,  violin, 
and  organ  is  given  to  all  capable  of  profiting  by  it. —  (Report  for  1878-79  and  re¬ 
turn.  ) 

For  statistics  of  the  departments  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the  blind,  see  Tables 
XIX  and  XX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  summaries  of  them  in  the  rej)ort  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  St.  Paul, 
beginning  December  29,  1879.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  topics  discussed 
in  the  president’s  address  were  the  science  of  health,  the  public  high  schools,  the  qual¬ 
ification  and  examination  of  teachers,  compulsory  education,  and  the  election  of  county 
superintendents  by  the  people.  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt,  of  Red  Wing,  addressed  the 
association  on  “  The  causes  of  physical  deterioration  at  work  upon  the  school  teaching 
and  school  going  population.”  He  thought  that  the  great  element  of  danger  in  the 
public  school  system  was  its  hurry,  another  danger  being  worry.  Superintendent  H. 
A.  Pratt,  of  Faribault,  read  a  paper  on  school  government,  showing  the  superiority  of 
the  rational  to  the  arbitrary  system.  It  was  discussed  by  Principal  Shepherd,  of  the’ 
Winona  Normal  School,  and  by  Principal  Kiehle,  of  the  St.  Cloud  Normal,  the  latter 
deprecating  corporal  j)unishment.  Dr.  L.  B.  Sperry,  of  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
read  a  paper,  accompanied  by  extemporaneous  remarks,  on  “  The  best  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  hygiene  in  the  common  schools,”  earnestly  advocating  the  necessity  for  the  study 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  professor  of  hygiene.  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  who  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it. 
Prof.  E.  G.  Thompson,  of  the  State  university,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on 
“  Public  high  schools,”  in  which  he  urged  the  importanee  of  arranging  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State  so  as  to  articulate  with  the  university 
course.  A  number  of  gentlemen  followed  with  remarks  on  the  subject,  all  being  unan¬ 
imous  in  urging  the  importance  of  the  public  high  schools.  A  thoughtful  and  pertinent 
essay  was  read  by  Miss  A.  G.  Glover,  of  Red  Wing,  on  the  methods  by  which  a  more 
effective  cooperation  may  be  secured  between  teachers,  superintendents,  school  trustees, 
parents,  and  all  friends  of  education.  Hon.  David  Burt,  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  made  a  report  with  interesting  statistics,  showing  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  State.  Papers  were  also  read  on  “  Information  versus  culture,”  by  Prof.  D.  L. 
Kiehle;  on  “Language  lessons,”  by  Miss  Emma  C.  Shanley,  of  St.  Paul;  on  “Qual¬ 
ifications  and  examinations  of  teachers,”  by  Supt.  0.  M.  Lord ;  on  the  question  “Is 
our  system  of  examination  a  practical  one?”  by  Supt.  W.  F.  Ganie;  on  “Rational 
methods  in  education,”  by  S.  S.  Taylor,  of  St.  Paul;  on  “Natural  history  studies  in 
primary  schools,”  by  PI.  W.  Slack,  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  “Resultants,”  by  *E.  G.  Paine, 
of  Wasioja. —  (New -England  Journal  of  Education,  January  15,22,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  DAvm  Burt,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul. 

[Third  term,  1879-1881.J 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yontli  of  school  age  (5-21),  white . 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-21),  colored  ... 

\Yhole  number  of  school  age . 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Colored  enrolment  in  the  same . 

Whole  enrolment  for  the  year . 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  white  ... 
Average  monthly  enrolment,  colored . . 
Whole  average  monthly  enrolment . . . 

Average  daily  attendance,  white . 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored - 

Whole  average  daily  attendance . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. a 

School  districts  reporting . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days  (cities) 
Average  time  of  school  in  days  (coun¬ 
try). 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  employed . 

Colored  teachers  employed . . . 

Number  of  men  teaching . 

Number  of  women  teaching . 

Whole  number  in  public  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  iiay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund  held . 

Amount  of  available  fund . 


1878. 

1879. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

155,  G79 

156, 434 

755 

190, 211 

205, 936 
362, 370 

15, 725 

345,  890 

16, 480 

101, 201 

105, 957 

4.756 

104, 777 

111, 796 

7,019 

205, 978 

217, 753 

11,775 

82, 566 

88, 750 

6,184 

88, 660 

91,  809 

3, 149 

171, 226 

180, 559 

9,  333 

64, 318 

66,  381 

2,  063 

71, 658 

72, 592 

934 

135, 976 

138, 973 

2, 997 

77 

83 

6 

153f 

131i 

22i 

79i 

77|- 

If 

2, 948 

3, 255 

307 

1,813 

2,112 

299 

2, 746 

3,577 

831 

2,  015 

1,790 

225 

4,761 

5,  367 

606 

|27  00 

$28  35 

$1  35 

27  00 

27  15 

15 

$626, 268 

$739, 915 

$113,  647 

592,  805 

641, 548 

48, 743 

|815, 229 

$815, 229 
1)287,  000 

a  The  school  districts  in  Mississippi  are  the  counties,  with  such  cities  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants 
as  may  choose  to  organize  as  separate  districts. 
b  This  appears  to  be  the  distributable  fund  from  the  annual  State  tax  and  other  sources. 


(From  printed  report  and  written  returns  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  State  superintendent 
of  public  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  with  a  State  board  of  education  composed  of  the  superintendent 
and  2  other  chief  State  officers ;  for  each  county,  a  superintendent  of  education,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  board,  with  a  county  board  of  examiners  to  test  his  qualifications 
for  office  in  advance ;  for  each  district,  3  school  trustees,  elected  annually  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  district  from  among  the  persons  sending  children  to  the  district  schools. — 
(Laws  of  1878.) 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  law  in  relation  to  the  public  schools  is  that  they  are  to  be  sustained  by  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  permanent  school  fund ;  by  the  sale  of  lands  vested  in  the  State  by  escheat 
or  held  by  it  for  taxes;  by  the  funds  arising  from  liquor  licenses,  lines,  poll  taxes  —  the 
local  taxation  not  to  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar,  a  levy,  however,  being  allowed  for 
fuel ;  schools  are  to  be  taught  4  months  in  the  year,  or  5  if  there  is  enough  money. 
White  and  colored  youth  must  be  taught  in  separate  schools,  but  they  are  to  have 
equal  advantages.  Teachers  are  to  hold  certificates  from  the  county  superintendent, 
their  salary  varying  according  to  the  children  in  attendance,  but  not  to  exceed  a  cer¬ 
tain  designated  sum.  Text  books,  agreed  upon  by  the  teachers  and  board  of  super¬ 
visors  of  each  county,  are  to  be  used  for  5  years.  The  school  fund  is  to  be  apportioned 
to  each  county  according  to  the  number  of  educablo  children  enumerated  therein, 
provided  schools  have  been  held  in  these  counties  for  the  legal  time. —  (Laws,  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1878  with  those  of  1879  shows  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  school  system  on  the  whole.  An  increase  of  16,480  in  the  number  of 
youth  of  school  ago  was  met  by  an  enrolment  of  11,775  more  in  the  public  schools  and 
by  an  increase  of  9,333  in  average  monthly  attendance  and  2,997  in  avei-age  daily 
attendance.  There  were  602  more  teachers  to  meet  the  increased  enrolment  and 
attendance,  and  the  pay  of  men  engaged  in  teaching  was  increased  $1.35  a  month ;  that 
of  women,  15  cents  a  month.  Through  the  payment  of  heavy  school  debts  in  many 
counties,  too,  teachers’  warrants  are  said  to  have  been  brought  up  to  par,  so  that, 
although  their  pay  is  still  nominally  less  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  says,  they  are  really  receiving  more.  This  may  be  set  against  the  statement 
on  the  subject  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  In  receipts 
for  the  schools  there  was  an  advance  of  $113,647 ;  in  the  expenditures,  of  $48,743. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  in  some  counties  the  county  supervisors  are 
reluctant  to  make  the  required  levy  of  a  tax  for  school  purposes  to  supplement  the 
State  fund,  and  that  in  a  few  counties  (15  in  1878  and  11  in  1879)  no  tax  was  levied 
for  this  purpose.  Hence  in  these  counties  schools  could  not  be  held  more  than  from 
6  weeks  to  2  months;  and  if,  according  to  law,  the  State  apportionment  had  been 
withheld  because  a  school  had  not  been  taught  for  4  months  in  1878,  none  at  all  could 
have  been  held  in  1879.  The  indifference  and  inefficiency  of  many  of  the  district 
school  trustees  is  dwelt  on  as  another  hindrance  to  success,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
States,  and  this  is  a  hindrance  that  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  growth  of  a  decided 
Xmblic  sentiment  in  favor  of  zealous  and  intelligent  men  for  the  local  care  and  super¬ 
vision  of  schools. 

AID  FROM  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  sum  allotted  to  Mississippi  from  this  fund  was  $4,000  for  1879.  Of  this  amount, 
$1,400  were  paid  for  the  training  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  of  7  teachers 
from  this  State  for  higher  work,  and  $  1 ,000  for  holding  teachers’  institutes.  The  remain¬ 
ing  $1,600  were  divided,  in  sums  of  about  $300  each,  among  the  graded  school  systems 
of  Vicksburg,  Water  Valley,  and  Columbus  and,  in  sums  of  about  $250  each,  among 
those  of  Summit,  Aberdeen,  and  Jackson.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy, 
henceforth  to  be  pursued,  of  devoting  most  of  the  income  of  the  fund  to  the  training 
and  improvement  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  it  being  thought  that  by  this 
means  better  and  more  enduring  results  will  be  secured  than  by  division  of  it  only 
among  certain  sets  of  schools. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Under  the  law  of  1878  a  town  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  constitutes  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  if  the  mayor  and  aldermen  so  choose,  and  they,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  superintendent,  constitute  a  board  of  appointment  to  select  3  persons,  patrons 
of  each  school,  as  a  board  of  trustees  for  such  school.  They  hold  office  for  one  year 
and  look  after  all  school  interests.  The  county  superintendent,  in  such  cases,  retains 
his  supervisory  powers.  Vicksburg  has  2  trustees  of  schools  for  each  ward,  who  hold 
office  for  2  years! 

statistics. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

tendance,  teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Natchez . . 

9,  057 
12,  000 

4,  000 
3,  000 

(7.800  ^ 

Vicksburg . 

1, 196 

. ; 

$9,  945 

a  This  nuinber  represents  the  average  number  of  children  attending  school  in  both  1878  and  1879. 
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ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULARS. 

Xatchez  reports  2  large  school  buildings  capable  of  seating  2,000  children.  About 
300  whites  attend  the  school  for  white  children  and  500  colored  children  enjoy  equal 
facilities  at  their  school.  The  salaries  of  teachers  of  colored  and  white  schools  are 
alike,  the  principals  receiving  §80  a  month  and  teachers  §33.  The  schools  are  continued 
9  mouths;  school  liuances  very  limited. —  (Letter  of  Superintendent  Montgomery.) 

Vickahurg  ve-ports  2  diflerent  school  buildings,  with  21  rooms;  school  taught  260 
days;  and  school  property  valued  at  §8,650.  Some  improvement  was  effected  in  the 
last  year  (although  the  superintendent  says  that  the  school  system  is  only  in  its 
infancy),  and  endeavors  were  made  to  elevate  the  colored  poimlation. —  (Return  and 
letter*  ^ 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Mississijypi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  designed  for  those  only  who  in¬ 
tend  to  teach,  reports  3  resident  instructors,  107  students,  a  4  years’  course,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  school  raised  every  year,  and  nearly  400  of  its  pupils  teaching  or  having 
taught  in  this  and  neighboring  States. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Tougaloo  University  and  State  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  reports  6  non-resident  in¬ 
structors;  96  pupils,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  primary  or  model  school;  the  attendance 
not  as  large  as  in  the  previous  year,  although  more  in  proportion  were  in  attendance 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  continued  through  it ;  a  5  years’  course  ;  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  school,  which  is  seen  in  the  general  training  of  students,  in  the 
greater  number  desiring  to  complete  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  in  an  increased 
attendance  on  the  higher  grades. —  (Return,  announcement,  and  State  report.) 

There  is  no  information  in  relation  to  the  normal  department  of  Shaw  University 
later  than  1877-’78.  At  that  date  35  normal  students  were  in  attendance. 

teachers’  institutes. 

Four  of  these  meetings  were  held  in  the  State  during  1879  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  superintendent  and  two  experts.  The  one  held  at  Jackson  devoted  some  time  to 
the  exemplifying  of  blackboard  work  connected  with  oral  arithmetic.  In  each  insti¬ 
tute  prominent  educators  of  the  State  read  essays  or  made  informal  addresses,  and 
much  enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  the  audiences  in  the  success  of  these,  the  first  in¬ 
stitutes  held  in  Mississippi.  The  means  for  holding  them  was  supplied  from  the  Pea¬ 
body  fund.  The  results  were  such  as  to  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent. —  (Report  of  trustees  of  Peabody  fund  and  American  Journal  of  Education,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1879.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878,  the  law  admits 
of  high  schools,  or  schools  preparatory  to  college,  as  a  link  between  the  common 
school  and  the  university.  Suitable  school  buildings  must,  however,  be  provided 
without  expense  to  the  State,  and  the  text  books  used  must  be  in  accord  with  those 
studied  in  the  university. 

No  information  is  given  by  the  State  superintendent  as  to  the  number  and  statistics 
of  such  schools  in  1878-’79. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  is  divided  into  3  departments,  namely,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  jireparatory  education,  one  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  a  de¬ 
partment  of  professional  edneation.  These  remain  as  heretofore  rei)orted,  the  second 
department  including  five  courses  of  study,  3  of  them  undergraduate  and  2  graduate 
courses.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  had  168  pupils  in  1879 ;  the  preparatory,  133  pu¬ 
pils. —  (Catalogue,  1879,  and  return.) 

The  information  received  for  1879  from  Mississippi  College,  Clinton;  Shaw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Holly  Springs ;  and  Alcorn  University,  Rodney,  indicates  that  no  material 
changes  took  place  in  those  institutions  during  1879.  All  report  preparatory  courses 
or  departments;  also,  classical  and  scientific  departments. 

Mississippi  College,  which  has  a  primary  course  of  2  years  and  a  grammar  course  of 
4  years,  has  its  collegiate  department  organized  as  formerly  in  8  schools,  and  con- 
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tiuues  its  commercial  and  graduate  courses.  It  reports  IQO  students  in  1879. —  (Cata¬ 
logue,  1879-’80,  and  return.) 

jShaw  Universiti/,  -wliicli  admits  botli  sexes,  had  18  students  in  the  college  proper,  2 
graduate  students,  160  male  students  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  93  female 
students. —  (Return.) 

Alcorn  University  reports  160  students  in  the  prei)aratory  department  and  20  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts. 

Jefferson  College  in  1878  had  26  pupils  and  1  instructor.  It  seems  to  he,  so  far,  only 
an  academic  school. 

For  further  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  the  titles,  location,  prevailing  influence,  and  statistics  of  the  institutions  devoted 
to  the  higher  education  of  women,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  courses  of  4  years  are  to  be  found  in  -the  different  collegiate  institutions 
of  -the  State. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Mississippi^  transferred  from  the 
State  University  to  Starkville,  under  a  new  charter  of  February  28,  1878,  Avas  to  have 
its  buildings  completed  and  to  be  ready  for  the  oiiening  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  The 
proiiosed  course  of  study  is  to  occupy  4  years. —  (Return  and  New  Orleans  Times.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  giA^en  to  some  extent  in  the  Bishox)  Green  Associate- Mission, 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  institution  at  Dry  Grove,  meant  to  bo  iireparatory  to  a  full 
seminary  course.  The  number  of  years  in  the  course  is  reckoned  at  5,  but  is  said  to 
depend  on  the  advancement  of  the  student  entering.  In  April,  1879,  1  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  was  reported  in  the  school  and  2  nndergraduates,  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever 
causing  a  partial  suspension  of  the  exercises. —  (Return.) 

The  JS'atchez  Seminary,  a  school  for  freedmen,  at  Natchez,  organized  in  1877,  had  2 
lirofessors  and  31  undergraduate  students  in  1879.  The  ministerial  course,  including 
training  in  common  English  branches,  requires  5  years. — (Return.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  a  3  years’  course  in  Shaw  University  and  in  a  1  year’s 
course  at  the  State  University,  Oxford.  In  the  latter,  17  students  were  pursuing  law 
studies  in  1879. 

Medical  instruction  was  given  in  Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs,  in  1877-’78.  There 
were  2  students  in  this  branch  at  that  time,  but  no  further  information  has  been  re- 
ceiA^ed. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  reports  a  generally  pros¬ 
perous  condition ;  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  59  at  date  o'f  December  31, 
1879,  and  the  number  being  constantly  augmented.  Of  the  pupils  on  the  roll,  23  were 
supported  by  the  State.  The  school  is  divided  into  six  classes,  each  teacher  having 
two  classes.  The  ordinary  branches  are  taught,  as  also  dressmaking,  housekeeping, 
gardening,  and  printing. —  (Biennial  reiiort  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Mississippi  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Jackson,  in  the  biennial  report  for  1878-’79 
mentions  27  pupils  in  the  institution  in  1878  and  33  in  1879.  So  great  was  the  demand 
in  1878  for  the  admission  of  pupils,  that  an  extra  building  was  ta&n  near  by  until  suit¬ 
able  arrangements  could  be  made  to  accommodate  all  Avho  desire  admission.  The 
common  school  branches  are  taught ;  also,  mattress  and  broom  making,  chair  seating, 
&c, —  (Biennial  rexiort  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

No  information  has  reached  this  Office  as  to  the  holding  of  any  meeting  in  1879.  It 
was  probably  superseded  by  the  teachers’  institutes,  held,  as  before  mentioned,  in  dif- 
erent  parts  of  the  State. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  State  superintendent  of  public  education,  Jackson. 

[Term,  January  7,  1878,  to  January  2,  1882.] 
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MISSOURI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-20) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age . 

Total  youth  of  school  age . 

White  youth  in  public  schools . 

Colored  youth  in  public  schools . 

Whole  number  attending  school . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Ungraded  school  districts . 

Graded  school  districts . 

School-houses  owned  and  rented . 

School  rooms  for  study . 

Schools  for  white  youth . 

Schools  for  colored  youth . 

Total  number  of  schools . 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools. . 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools.. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Permanent  available  school  funds  a. .. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

650, 368 

663, 135 

12,767 

37, 880 

39, 018 

1,138 

688, 248 

702, 153 

13, 905 

428, 975 

428, 992 

17 

19,  208 

20, 790 

1,582 

448, 183 

449,782 

1,  .599 

8, 142 

279 

8, 266 

8, 010 

256 

8, 092 

7,849 

7, 645 

204 

434 

450 

16 

8, 283 

8, 095 

188 

99 

100 

1 

$8, 321,  399 

$9, 000, 000 

$678, 601 

6, 239 

5,  060 

11, 299 

11, 268 

31 

$36  36 

$35  00 

$1  36 

28  09 

30  00 

$1  91 

$4, 207, 617 

$3, 188,  489 

$1, 019, 128 

2, 406, 133 

3, 069, 454 

$663, 321 

$7, 278,  047 

$7, 542, 226 

$264, 179 

(Reports  of  Hon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for 
the  two  years  indicated,  and  returns  from  the  same  for  those  years. ) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  superintendent,  having  principal  control  over  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  is 
elected  quadriennially,  by  popular  vote,  who  also  serves  as  president  and  executive 
officer  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  other  members  of  which  are  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,,  and  attorney  general.  This  board  also  serves  a  term  of  4  years. 

County  commissioners  are  elected  for  terms  of  2  years,  who  have  charge  of  the  in- 


aThis  amount  includes,  in  1877-’78,'tlie  township  school  fund,  county  school  fund,  swamp  land  school 
fund,  amount  accruing  from  fines  and  penalties,  and  the  amount  of  the  State  fund ;  in  1878-79,  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  State  school  fund.  State  seminary  fund,  county  school  funds,  township  school  funds,  and 
special  school  funds.  The  amount  of  State  fund  drawing  interest  in  1879  is  said  by  the  superintendent 
to  be  $2, 909,000. 
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terests  of  the  comity  schools.  ^  The  schools  of  districts  are  governed  by  boards  of 
directors,  6  in  number  in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages  not  ruled  by  siiecial  laws,  and 
3  in  number  in  country  districts.  Directors  are  elected  by  iioimlar  vote  for  terms  of 
3  years,  one-third  being  newly  elected  each  year. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  of  1875,  the  jiohlic  schools  are  to  be 
free  to  all  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years,  though  under  the 
laws  of  1879  the  State  apportionment  to  them  continues  to  be  based  on  the  annual  re- 
tuiTis  of  youth  enumerated  between  5  and  21.  Public  school  teachers  must  hold  cer¬ 
tificates  either  from  the  commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed 
or  from  the  State  superintendent,  testifying  to  their  good  character  and  ability  to  teach 
the  required  branches.  To  receive  pay  for  teaching',  they  must  make  monthly  reports 
of  all  required  statistics,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  a  summary  report  for  the  whole 
term.  In  districts  with  16  colored  children  of  school  age,  provision  must  be  made 
for  a  separate  school  for  these,  to  be  controlled  and  managed  by  the  district  board  in 
all  respects  as  schools  of  the  same  grade  for  white  pupils.  If  the  number  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  district  is  less  than  16,  contiguous  districts  are  to  unite  in  the  provision  of 
school  advantages,  the  x^residents  of  the  school  boards  of  the  united  districts  forming 
a  school  board  for  this  special  school.  For  these  schools  for  colored  children  colored 
teachers  are  to  have  the  x)reference  where  qualifications  and  demands  are  equal  be¬ 
tween  them  and  whites.  If  from  any  cause  the  average  attendance  at  a  school  for 
colored  pupils  falls  below  10  in  any  month,  the  school  may  be  discontinued  for  6 
months,  a  x>rovision  which  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  to  schools  for  whites.  County 
uniformity  of  text  books  for  the  schools  is  secured  by  the  selection  of  a  list  of  such 
every  five  years  at  a  convention  of  the  several  school  boards  within  the  county.  A 
district,  town,  or  city  forfeits  its  share  of  State  school  money  by  either  failing  to  make 
legal  return  of  its  enumerated  youths  or  to  keex)  open  a  free  school  for  them  at  least  3 
months,  these  months  to  be  each  20  school  days  of  6  hours  each. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  1879  indicates  en¬ 
couragement  in  regard  to  their  condition,  imxirovement  being  claimed  in  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  both  x^ublic  and  x>riYate  schools ;  in  their  lengthened  terms ;  in  the  greater 
number  of  qualified  teachers,  as  well  as  the  revived  interest  exhibited  on  their  x^art;  in 
the  associations  and  institutes  and  all  conventions  for  drill  and  culture.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  in  no  year  since  1873  have  institutes  been  held  in  one-fourth  the 
number  of  counties  which  held  them  in  1879  with  greatly  increased  attendance.  Six 
teachers’  associations  were  reported,  all  accomplishing  good  results  and  meeting 
annually.  The  x^ermanent  school  funds  of  the  State  now  amount  to  $7,542,225,  includ¬ 
ing  county  and  township  funds,  an  increase  upon  the  fund  of  the  x)receding  year  of 
$141,722.2  YXie  3  State  normal  schools  are  rex)orted  in  a  flourishing  condition,  many  of 
their  graduates  being  honored  teachers  in  this  and  other  States.  The  objection  to 
the  time  of  commencement  of  the  school  year  aud  the  q:!iisting  management  of  mat¬ 
ters  x^ertaining  to  text  books  are  among  the  chief  exceptions  to  the  generally  good 
condition  reported  by  the  superintendent. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  recent  action  of  the  St.  Louis  board  preventing  any  further  enrolment  in  the 
district  schools  of  cliildren  under  6  years  of  age  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
enrolment  of  the  Kindergarten  during  the  year  1879,  this  enrolment  amounting  to 
6,202;  and  a  x^lan  was  adoxited  by  which  all  pux)ils  entering  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools  to  which  liindergarfcen  are  attached  may  be  directed  to  attend  the  latter  each  half 
day.  If  6  years  of  age,  they  may  also  attend  the  x^rimary  one  half  day.  The  average 
number  of  x^ux^ils  belonging  to  the  Kindergarten  was  3,481  and  the  expense  x^er  x^upil 
wms  considerably  reduced.  The  53  Kindergarten  in  St.  Louis  employed  196  young 
ladies,  65  of  them  working  without  pay.  In  the  St.  Louis  Kindergarten  a  teacher  of 
60  pupils  is  entitled  to  an  assistant,  and  an  additional  assistant  is  allowed  for  each 
added  number  of  30.  The  basis  of  the  Missouri  Kindergarten  system  is  that  of  Frobel, 
fully  and  ably  exx^lained  by  Miss  Blow.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  as  applied  or  ad¬ 
joined  to  public  schools  to  educate  young  women  in  the  training  of  young  children  by 
this  method,  and  it  is  regarded  as  desirable  that  volunteers  should  join  the  assistant 


iTho  main  duties  of  the  county  commissioners  as  school  officers  are  to  examine  and  license  teachers, 
to  make  report  of  educational  statistics  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  to  see  that  the  directors  of 
schools  in  their  counties  are  supplied  with  copies  of  the  school  law  and  blanks  for  the  reports  required 
from  them.  They  do  not  {flve  their  whole  time  to  school  work  unless,  on  the  petition  of  100  free¬ 
holders,  a  special  vote  of  the  people,  ordered  hy  the  county  court,  calls  for  this.  Then  they  perform 
the  duties  of  school  superintendents. —  (School  law,  1879.) 

2  This  is  the  superintendent’s  own  statement,  but  the  ligures  given  in  the  reports  of  the  two  years 
make  q  difference  of  $204,179. 
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force,  serving  as  teachers  in  apprenticeship  and  receiving  much  benefit  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  attained,  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  intent  of  such  young  ladies  to  pursue 
the  vocation  of  teacher  in  the  future. —  (St.  Louis  report,  1878-^79.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEES. 

Any  city,  town,  or  village  may  be  organized  into  a  school  district  and  so  designated. 
Its  public  schools  are  governed  by  a  board  of  6  directors,  whose  province  includes 
the  duties  of  like  corporations.  Of  their  own  number,  they  elect  a  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer.  St.  Louis,  under  special  charter,  is  represented  in  its  board  by  1  mem¬ 
ber  for  each  ward ;  St.  Joseph,  also  under  si^ecial  charter,  by  2  members.  The  board 
of  each  city  elects  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  the  superintendent  of  St.  Louis 
having  2  assistants. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

1 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Hannibal . 

13,  000 

3,  304 

1,  967 

1,  323 

28 

$18,  882 

Kansas  City . 

55,  000 

11,  325 

5,  259 

3,140 

62 

112,  075 

St.  Joseph . 

30,  000 

7,  658 

3,  691 

2,  521 

58 

47,  440 

St.  Louis . 

460,  000 

97,  556 

48,  836 

33,  087 

967 

881,113 

Springfield . 

9,  000 

2,  222 

1,  458 

851 

19 

11,  037 

ADDITIONAL  PAETICULARS. 

llannibal  reported  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1879,  3,304  children  of  school  age, 
2,726  whites  and  578  colored.  Enrolled  in  school  were  379  colored  and  1,588  white  chil¬ 
dren.  School  was  taught  on  175  out  of  180  school  days.  The  male  teachers  received 
$85  monthly  salary,  the  women  $40.  School  property  was  valued  at  $38,700. —  (State 
report,  1879.) 

Kansas  City  reported  school  taught  195  days ;  9  different  school  buildings,  with  4,600 
sittings  for  study ;  the  bonded  debt  of  the  district  reduced  |16,2oO  since  the  last  re¬ 
port  ;  a  levy  of  only  4  mills  necessary  for  school  jiurposes  during  the  year ;  increased 
school  accommodations  needed ;  8  new  and  commodious  rooms  being  made  ready  for 
use  ;  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  37  per  cent,  in  tardiness  ;  the  scholars  in 
the  public  schools  learning  to  write  and  read  simple  music  quite  readily ;  considerable 
attention  paid  to  oral  lessons  ;  and  seven  classes  graduated  from  the  central  school. — 
(City  report,  1878-’79.) 

St.  Joseph  reported  for  1878-’79,  besides  15  district  schools  for  whites,  2  for  colored 
children,  and  1  high  school,  18  school  buildings,  Avith  56  rooms.  Pupils  are  promoted 
annually  to  the  high  school  from  the  first  grades  in  the  district  schools  on  passing  suc¬ 
cessfully  an  examination  in  orthography,  arithmetic,  grammar.  United  States  history, 
elementary  physics,  and  physiology.  In  this  examination  they  must  make  an  average 
of  75  per  cent,  in  all  these  studies  and  not  fall  below  60  per  cent,  in  any  study.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  most  cases,  though  where 
scholars  have  been  2  years  in  a  grade  they  are  promoted,  even  if  they  do  not  come  up 
to  this  requirement.  A  German-English  school  is  maintained,  in  which  the  rule  is 
that  the  full  course  of  English  studies  must  be  completed  by  each  pupil  and  that 
l)romotion  must  depend  mainly  on  success  in  these ;  but  they  must  also  read  and  write 
German  fluently.  A  great  loss  was  sustained  August  22,  1879,  in  the  death  of  a  fine 
classical  scholar  and  successful  teacher,  Frederick  A.  Buddenberg,  ph.  d.,  instructor 
iu  Greek  and  modern  languages  in  the  high  school. 

St.  Louis  has  doubled  the  number  of  her  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  schools  of  the 
city  since  1870,  that  number  being  then  24,347,  and  when  estimated  in  the  year  1879 
it  was  48,836.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  city  schools  (omitting  those  in  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  numbering  131)  was  re^iorted  as  836  in  the  high,  normal,  district,  and  colored 
schools.  Of  this  number,  574  received  their  education  Avholly  or  in  part  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis  and  397  were  graduates  of  the  normal  school  and  133  graduates  of  the  high 
school.  Of  the  teachers  employed  from  out  of  the  State  the  numb0r  wus  much  less 
than  formerly.  The  number  of  school  days  was  200.  Of  the  55,122  pupils  enrolled, 
1,089  attained  a  record  of  full  attendance'  and  16,813  attended  from  180  to  200  days. 
The  junior  class  of  the  high  school,  which  at  the  close  of  1878  was  transferred  to  the 
district  school  course  as  the  ninth  year’s  course,  has  been  recently  restored  to  the  high 
school  course.  The  census  has  revealed  the  fact  that  of  every  100  people  in  the  city 
72  are  of  foreign  parentage,  German  preponderating.  German  is  taught  in  all  the  white 
schools  except  1,  but  its  continuance  was  opposed  both  by  the  press  and  school  board. 
The  number  of  German-Americans  studying  German,  however,  notably  increased,  and 
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the  school  records  seem  to  indicate  that  the  study  has  been  an  incentive  to  advance¬ 
ment  in  English  studies,  the  pupils  so  taught  making  better  progress  than  those  con¬ 
fining  themselves  to  English  studies.  The  St.  Louis  board  added  in  1870  to  the  list  of 
reference  book-s  a  small  manual  containing  judiciously  selected  precepts  for  ‘‘good 
behavior  ”  or  “  politeness,”  prepared  by  General  J.  W.  Phelps.  Read,  commented  upon , 
and  explained  in  parts  in  all  rooms  above  those  of  the  third  grade,  ii  is  hoped  that  the 
manual  will  have  a  good  etiect. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  is  reported  as  still  large  in 
1879,  being  over  6,000,  only  231  less  than  that  of  1878.  The  liberality  of  the  St. 
Louis  board  in  granting  free  memberships  in  the  public  school  library  to  evening 
school  pupils  whose  “  regular  attendance”  has  been  observable,  has  undoubtedly  been 
an  inducement  to  attendance.  The  expense  of  the  library  has  been  over  $3,000  addi¬ 
tional,  and  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  so  procured  have  numbered  at  least  1,200 
evening  pupils  who  are  employed  in  some  industry  during  the  day.  The  free  evening 
schools  of  St.  Louis  are  said  to  be  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  O’Fallon  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Two  of  these  schools  include  the  higher  branches  and  are  in  operation  5 
months.  These  constitute  the  school  known  as  the  “  O’Fallon  Polytechnic  School,” 
a  branch  of  the  “O’Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute”  of  Washington  University.  In 
1868,  the  institute  which  had  founded  and  principally  sustained  them  made  a  fuller 
and  permanent  arrangement  with  the  school  board  whereby  the  elementary  and 
popular  technological  studies  were  to  be  taught  free  in  the  schools.  The  institute 
transferred  the  Polytechnic  building  to  the  board  and  the  board  assumed  finally  the 
entire  expense  of  the  enterprise.  By  the  liberality  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  number  of  scholarships  have  been  provided  for  pupils  of  the  evening  schools 
who  may  be  found  competent  to  enter  the  new  school  of  manual  training  in  Wash¬ 
ington  University.  The  sum  of  $30,000  was  appropriated  by  the  commission  for  the 
endowment  of  20  perpetual  scholarships,  to  be  filled  (after  failure  to  fill  them  by 
children  of  Union  soldiers)  by  pupils  recommended  by  the  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  The  sum  of  $10,000  has  also  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Washington  University  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  Union 
soldiers  first,  thereafter  for  benefit  of  students  in  the  Pol5i:echnic. —  (Report  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Wm.  T.  Harris!  for  1878-’79.) 

Springfield  had  its  course  arranged  to  cover  12  years :  5  in  primary  grades,  3  in  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  4  in  the  high  school. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  a  normal  school  connected  with  the  State  University,  at  Columbia,  there 
are  3  others  for  white  students,  sustained  by  the  State  in  as  many  separate  districts: 
that  of  the  first  district  at  Kirksville,  north  of  the  Missouri  River ;  that  of  the  second 
at  Warrensburg,  south  of  the  river  and  near  the  western  border  of  the  State  \  and  that 
of  the  third  at  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  southeast. 

The  school  at  Kirksville  has  an  elementary  course  of  2  years,  an  advaneed  course  of 
2  years  more,  and  an  intermediate  one  of  3  years,  formed  by  adding  one  year  of  the 
advanced  course  to  the  2  years  of  the  elementary.  Completion  of  the  full  4  years’  course 
secures  the  degree  of  ‘  ‘  bachelor  of  arts  and  didactics ;  ”  comx)letion  of  the  others, 
certificates,  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent,  become  equivalent 
to  State  certificates  of  duration  the  same  as  the  course  pursued.  The  arrangements 
at  Warrensburg  and  Cape  Girardeau  are  essentially  the  same.  The  school  at  the 
university  has  a  2  years’  common  school  normal  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
“  j)i’incipal  in  pedagogics;”  a  collegiate  normal  coui'se,  which,  up  to  the  senior  year, 
corresponds  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  4  academie  courses  of  the  university,  and  in 
that  year  adds  didactics  to  the  other  studies,  securing  the  degree  of  “  bachelor  of  ped¬ 
agogics  ;  ”  with  a  still  higher  course,  which  includes  the  studies  of  the  5  university 
schools  of  science  and  any  4  of  the  5  schools  of  language,  and  entitles  to  the  degree  of 
“master  of  jiedagogics.’’^  In  the  summer  vacation  of  the  university  there  is  also  a 
normal  institute  held  for  the  improvement  of  teachers. 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  intended  to  prepare  colored  youth  for  effective 
work  in  the  State  schools  for  children  of  their  race,  receives  also  aid  from  the  State 
and  has  the  character  of  a  recognized  State  normal  school.  Its  normal  course  is  of  4 
years,  additional  to  a  4  years’  ^preparatory  course  for  such  as  need  it.  Diplomas  are 
conferred  on  students  who  comxplete  the  full  4  years’  normal  course ;  certificates,  on 
those  who  go  satisfactorily  through  2  years. 

!  Much  regret  has  been  expressed  by  the  educational  press  of  the  State  at  the  announcement  made 
bv  Dr.  tVm.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report 
of  the  schools  of  that  city,  1879,  of  his  puriiose  to  resign  his  position  May,  1880,  the  twelfth  anniversary 
of  his  occupancy  of  that  oflice,  in  whicli  by  his  zeal  and  wisdom  he  has  won  the  fullest  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  collaborators  and  of  the  public  generally. 

2  Substantially  the  same  degree  as  this  is  given  at  Kirksville  to  graduates  from  its  full  4  years’ 
course  who  have  subsequently  taught  successfully  for  2  years. 
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The  statistics  of  attendance  and  graduation  at  these  schools,  as  far  as  can  he  gath¬ 
ered  from  reports  and  returns,  were  for  187d- 79  as  follows :  At  Kirksville,  including  11 
who  came  in  for  a  graduate  diploma  after  teaching  2  years,  468  attendants,  80  gradu¬ 
ates;  at  Warrensburg,  1149  attendants,  62  graduates;  at  Cape  Girardeau,  219  normal 
school  attendants,  42  preparatory,  15  graduates;  at  the  university,  60  students  in 
normal  courses  (besides  79  attending  the  vacation  normal  institute),  18  graduates ;  at 
the  Lincoln  Institute,  36  normal  students,  103  preparatory,  with  3  graduates  from  the 
full  normal  course  and  11  from  the  2  years’  course. 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  St.  Louis  City  Normal  School,  intended  mainly  to  train  teachers  for  the  city 
schools,  has  a  4  years’  course  in  which  were  225  students,  all  young  women,  in  1878-’79 ; 
graduates  of  that  year,  49.  The  city  high  school  seems  to  serve  to  some  extent  as  a 
place  of  preparation  for  male  teachers. 

Normal  classes  or  courses  are  found  also  at  La  Grange  College,  La  Grange  ;  Drury 
College,  Springfield ;  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton ;  Sedalia  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  Sedalia ;  Northwest  Normal  School,  Oregon ;  and  the  Female  Orphan  School  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  Missouri ;  which  last,  from  a  note  accompanying  the  catalogue 
ofl879-’80,  appears  to  aim  especially  to  prepare  its  students  to  be  teachers. —  (Cata¬ 
logues  and  returns. ) 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  requiring  attendance  at  county  institutes  was  abolished  in  1874,  and  al¬ 
though  repeated  attempts  to  organize  and  maintain  these  meetings  have  since  been 
made  they  are  now  voluntary  associations  except  in  Jasper  County.  In  1879,  however, 
there  were  institutes  held  in  72  out  of  the  114  counties  in  the  State.  In  these  72  counties 
98  institutes  were  held ;  16  counties  made  no  report,  and  28  counties  reported  that  no 
institutes  were  held.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  attending  was  2,441 ;  the  average 
attendance,  based  on  figures  given,  was  24.9 ;  the  sum  of  $443.50  wasiiaid  to  conductors ; 
three  institutes  continued  1  week,  two  2  weeks,  one  3  weeks,  seven  4  weeks,  and  one 
6  weeks.  Reports  from  the  different  counties  show  that  these  meetings  were  generally 
successful;  in  some  counties  the  teachers  were  so  alive  to  the  work  that  extra  insti¬ 
tutes  were  to  be  held  during  the  year.  One  at  the  State  university,  taught  by  its 
professors,  enrolled  79  teachers. 

Monthly  institutes  of  the  teachers  of  Kansas  City  were  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
the  month  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  their  profession.  No  teachers  were  to  be 
excused  from  these  meetings. — (State  and  city  reports. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis,  continued  to  give  val¬ 
uable  information  in  regard  to  the  advancement  of  educational  methods  in  1879. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  provision  in  the  State  laws  of  1879  relating  to  this  class  of  schools  is  one 
that  requires  the  school  board  of  a  village,  town,  or  city  to  establish,  as  soon  as  its 
means  will  permit,  an  adequate  number  of  primary  schools,  and  also  a  suitable  number 
of  schools  of  higher  grade  in  which  other  studies  may  be  pursued  not  provided  for 
in  the  primary  schools.  Of  the  number  of  such  schools  there  is  no  official  information 
beyond  the  statement  in  the  report  for  1878  that  in  the  State  there  Avere  not  more  than 
100  schools  Avith  anything  above  an  elementary  course,  and  perhaps  20  to  30  with  full 
high  school  courses. 

The  chief  high  school  in  the  State,  that  at  St.  Louis,  has  a  course  which  covers  4 
years,  with  general  and  classical  divisions.  German  is  optional  from  the  first  class  on ; 
Greek,  from  the  second ;  while  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  there  are  several  optional 
studies.  The  first  year  after  leaving  the  grammar  schools  is  spent  by  pupils  in  the 
branch  high  schools ;  the  remaining  3  in  the  central  school.  The  enrolment  in  1878-’79 
was  349,  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  in  former  years,  children  of  parents  Avith  com¬ 
paratively  slender  means,  who  without  such  a  school  would,  in  most  cases,  never  pass 
beyond  the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools.  The  graduating  class  of  1879  numbered 
65.  In  the  central  school  of  Kansas  City,  which  has  a  general  course  and  a  classical 
course,  each  of  2  years,  the  enrolment  for  1878-’79  was  217 ;  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  160;  graduates,  12.  St.  Joseph  reported  1  high  school,  with  5  teachers  and 
177  pupils;  Chillicothe,  1  school,  with  apparently  32  pupils;  Moberly,  1  school,  with 
55  pupils;  Springfield,  1  school,  with  106  xmpils  and  an  average  attendance  of  82. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools, 
preparatory  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII, 
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and  IX  of  the  appendix  following;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding 
tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Missouri  University,  Columbia,  reported  596  students  and  69  graduates  in  1879.  Of 
its  alumni,  4  received  the  degree  of  a.  m.  and  1  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  The  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction  consist  of  the  academic  schools  of  language  and  science  and  the 
professional  schools  of  agriculture,  pedagogics,  engineering,  art,  law,  medicine,  and  the 
school  of  mines  and  metallurgy.  These  schools  are  open  to  both  sexes.  The  curators 
report  the  advancement  for  1878-79  marked  and  satisfactory,  as  well  in  the  increased 
number  of  students  in  attendance  as  in  the  improvement  in  discipline,  the  course 
of  studies  iirescribed,  and  the  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  a  number  of  the 
departments  of  the  institution.  In  1879,  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Laws,  president 
of  the  university,  a  spacious  observatory  was  erected  and  a  fine  telescope  purchased. 
The  number  of  students  increases  so  from  year  to  year  that  even  now  the  buildings 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  an  enlargement  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  feasible. 
(Catalogue.) 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  had  iu  1879,  in  its  preparatory  department,  64  stu¬ 
dents;  in  its  commercial  course,  which  includes  the  branches  of  a  good  English 
education,  140  ;  and  in  its  full  classical  course  158  —  a  total  of  362.  Its  class  of  gradu¬ 
ates  numbered  30. 

Wasldnyion  University,  St.  Louis,  reported  a  total  of  1,067  in  its  4  distinct  depart¬ 
ments,  the  academy,  the  Mary  Institute,  the  college,  the  polytechnic  and  law  schools. 
Boys  under  11  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  the  primary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  i)re- 
paratory  dex)artment,  and  the  commercial  classes  are  oj)eu  to  those  desiring  to  pursue 
English  and  book-keex)ing  only.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  to  the 
manual  training  school  attached  to  this  university,  which  during  the  year  notably 
extended  its  work  and  imx)roved  its  facilities.  A  building  fitted  up  with  suitable 
appliance^  containing  machine  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  shops  for  wood  turning  and 
wood  working,  has  been  placed  at  the  disx)osal  of  the  school  through  the  liberality  of 
several  citizens.  The  students  of  the  polytechnic  are  required  to  devote  to  the 
work  of  these  shops  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  and  a  class,  constantly  increasing, 
attend  the  school  and  x)ui’sue  the  regular  course.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  more 
desirable  building,  with  new  and  larger  shops,  soon  to  be  comx)leted,  will  cause  the 
school  to  be  soon  established  as  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School.  This  is 
designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  large  class  of  students  who  x)ossess  unusual  apti¬ 
tude  for  handicrafts;  and,  as  no  theoretical  study  is  omitted  and  the  standard  of 
thoroughness  iu  all  is  not  lowered,  the  students  have  equal  advantages  in  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  various  crafts.  Before  receiving  diplomas  from 
this  school,  students  are  required  to  construct,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  some  machine, 
accomx)anied  by  a  set  of  the  drawings  from  which  the  machine  was  made.  This 
scheme  of  manual  education  includes  a  full  3  years’  course  of  English  studies  and 
shop  work,  including  every  branch  of  industry  in  which  skill,  taste,  and  knowledge  of 
technical  details  are  demanded. 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  under  Congregational  control,  reported,  for  1879,  in  its 
preparatory,  collegiate,  and  fine  arts  dej)artments  and  its  conserv^atory  of  music  194  stu¬ 
dents.  Ladies  in  these  dejDartments  enjoy  advantages  equal  to  those  of  the  young 
men,  often  in  the  same  elass  and  comx)etiug  for  and  attaining  the  same  honors  and  de¬ 
grees.  There  is  a  teachers’  course  of  3  years  in  the  conservatory  of  elocution  and  music. 
The  standard  of  scholarship  was  in  1879  advanced  in  all  dex^artments.  Hereafter  3 
years  of  careful  drill  in  Latin  will  be  exacted  of  all  entering  the  freshman  class  scien¬ 
tific  course  and  2  years  for  the  literary  course. 

La  Grange  College,  La  Grange,  has  a  complete  classical  course,  a  Latin-scientific 
course,  and  a  teachers’  normarcourse.  Business  routine  is  here  taught,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  theological  students  Hebrew  and  exegesis  are  allowed  to  disx^lace  Greek  or 
Latin  a  x)ortion  of  the  time.  Its  graduates  numbered  8  in  1879. 

Stewartsville  College,  Stewartsville,  non-sectarian,  which  sends  its  first  annual  cata¬ 
logue  for  1878-’79,  had  53  students,  20  of  them  females.  A  3  years’  primary  course  and 
a  2  years’  x^rex)aratory  course  lead  to  the  collegiate  department.  There  are  also  com¬ 
mercial  and  normal  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  5  colleges  whose  courses  have  been  defined  there  are  10  others 
whose  courses  and  departments  are  nearly  as  varied  and  as  full.  Central  College, 
Christian  University,  Lincoln  and  Lewis  Colleges,.  Pritchett’s  School  Institute,  St. 
Vincent’s  College,  Central  Wesleyan  College,  and  William  Jewell  College  each  gave 
some  XM’eparatory  instruction.  All  hatl  full  collegiate  or  classical  courses  of  4  or  6 
years’  duration.  In  all,  branches  of  science  are  taught;  in  the  majority,  a  full  scien¬ 
tific  course.  In  6  of  the  15  colleges  rex^orting  there  is  a  theological  course  or  opx^or- 
tunity  for  biblical  instruction,  and  in  5  there  were  normal  dex)artments  or  classes. 
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Some  departments  of  tlie  fine  {irts  are  tauglit  in  most  of  the  colleges,  and  Drury  Col¬ 
lege  contains  a  flourishing  conservatory  of  music  and  elocution.  In  all  hut  5  of  these 
colleges  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  equal  advantages. 

Pritchett’s  Institute,  Glasgow,  had  in  1879  a  summer  school  of  science,  including  in 
its  studies  geology,  natural  history,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Information  for  1879  is  lacking  from  Grand  River  College,  Edinburg;  Westminster 
College,  Fulton;  Thayer  College,  Kidder;  Baptist  College,  Louisiana,  and  Christian 
Brothers’  College,  St.  Louis. 

COLLEGES  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Of  the  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1878-’79  Stephens  Female  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  ;  Howard  College,  Fayette;  Fulton  Synodical  Female  College,  Fulton;  Inde¬ 
pendence  Female  College,  Independence ;  St.  Louis  Seminary,  Jennings  (a  suburb  of 
St.  Louis) ;  Lindenwood  Female  College,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  Joseph  Female  College, 
St.  Joseph,  had  collegiate  courses  of  4  years  each,  with  preparatory  departments. 

St.  Theresa’s  Academy,  Kansas  City,  had  a  7  years’  course ;  Baptist  Female  College, 
Lexington,  a  5  years’  course ;  Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary,  Lexington,  no  definite 
course,  as  all  depended  on  the  student;  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  St.  Louis, 
a  7  years’  course;  and  the  Ursuline  Academy  Day  School,  St.  Louis,  a  10  years’ 
course.  These  longer  courses  begin  with  elementary  studies. —  (Reports  for  1878-’79 
and  returns. ) 

For  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appen¬ 
dix  following.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  the  corresponding  tables  of  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  one  of  the  professional  colleges  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  offers  a  4  years’  course  in  agriculture  and  cog¬ 
nate  studies  entitling  to  diploma  and  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture ;  also  a  course 
in  horticulture  of  two  years’  duration,  at  the  end  of  which  a  certificate  is  given;  and 
a  graduate  course  of  one  year,  entitling  the  student  to  the  degree  of  master  of  agricult¬ 
ure.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  the  horticultural  course,  with  choice  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  studies:  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology,  and  similar  studies.  A  student  pursu¬ 
ing  a  particular  study  or  branch  of  studies  is  also  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  classes 
of  the  agricultural  college,  and  he  receives  a  testimonial  of  his  standing  in  the  study 
or  studies  chosen. 

The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  also  attached  to  the  university,  and  situated 
at  Rolla,  receives  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  university  derived  from  congres¬ 
sional  land  grants.  It  offers  a  business  course,  with  preparatory  and  “regular” 
courses  in  technology  and  an  optional  course.  The  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  thorough  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  ;  it  is  properly  a  school  of  technology, 
with  civil  and  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy  as  specialties,  possessing  necessary 
apparatus  and  appliances  for  practical  instruction  and  demonstration.  The  students 
in  this  department  numbered  71  in  1879. 

The  Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  offers  six  courses,  viz, 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  mining  and  metallurgy,  build¬ 
ing  and  architecture,  science  and  literature.  Each  of  these  courses  has  its  correspond¬ 
ing  degree.  The  school  offers  and  has  for  the  past  three  years  given  free  instruction 
in  an  evening  class  in  drawing  and  design,  with  lectures  on  art,  history,  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  institution  possesses  a  lecture  endowment  fund  amounting  to  |27,000, 
created  by  an  early  friend  of  the  university,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  and  a 
gymnasium.  In  1879  the  whole  number  of  its  classified  students  was  47. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  continued  to  be  given  in  1878-’79  in  the  Jeremiah  Vardeman 
School  of  Theology,  connected  with  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty  (Baptist).  It  re¬ 
ported  for  1879  its  undergraduate  students  as  48  in  number,  with  4  graduates. 

Concordia  College  (or  Seminary),  St.  Louis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  reported  93  stu¬ 
dents  in  1879  and  24  graduates  at  its  commencement  of  that  year.  This  institution 
is  sustained  by  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  synods  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other 
States,  and  offers  tuition  free  to  its  students,  whose  board  is  partly  paid  by  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  church.  St.  Vincent’s  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  had  in  its  4  classes  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  catechism  4  students  in  1879.  Lewis  College,  Glasgow, 
which  in  1878  reported  a  brief  theological  course,  with  5  students,  continued  that 
course  in  1878-’79,  but  makes  no  note  of  the  number  of  students  in  that  year.  La 
Grange  College,  La  Grange,  offers  Hebrew  and  exegesis  in  placn  of  either  Greek  or 
Latin  to  theological  students.  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  has  a  4  years’ 
theological  course.  There  were  11  students  pursuing  this  branch  of  study  in  1879. 
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Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  University.  In  the 
session  of  1878-79  the  students  numbered  17 ;  instruction  is  by  examinations,  lect¬ 
ures,  and  moot  court.  The  St.  Louis  Law  School,  the  law  department  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  reported  77  students  in  1879.  Of  these  27  had  received  degrees 
in  science  or  letters,  and  the  graduates,  26  in  number,  received  the  degree  ll.  b.  The 
year’s  receipts  for  tuition  amounted  to  |.5,280.  Candidates  for  the  junior  class  are 
examined  by  a  professor  of  the  university  upon  requirements  in  English  only,  and 
candidates  lor  the  senior  class  are  compelled  to  undergo  a  severe  written  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  law  studies  of  the  junior  year  and  are  graduated  only  after  full  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  special  examining  board.  The  St.  Joseph  Law  School,  St.  Joseph,  in  its  first 
annual  announcement,  advertises  the  usual  advantages.  Students  must  be  18  years 
of  age  at  time  of  matriculation  ;  the  tuition  fee  is  !|50  a  year. 

J/edicaZ instruction  is  given  in  the  following  “  regular”  schools :  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  University,  in  which  a  graded  course,  with  2  terms  of  9  months 
each,  was  found  quite  advantageous,  36  students  pursuing  this  in  1878-79  and  6 
graduating  therefrom  ;  the  Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which 
had  a  2  years’  course,  with  31  students  in  1878-79  and  9  graduates;  the  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  Medical  College,  which  reports  a  3  years’  graded  course,  19  students,  and 
9  graduates;  the  Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  each  having  the  ordinary  3  years’  course,  the  former  reporting  295  students,  the 
latter  168  students  and  56  graduates. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Of  the  other  medical  schools  reporting,  all  of  which  are  in  St.  Louis,  the  American 
Medical  College,  an  eclectic  institution  open  to  both  sexes,  reports  a  2  years’  course,  64 
students,  and  35  graduates;  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  54  matric¬ 
ulates  in  1877-’78  and  21  graduates  from  a  3  years’  graded  course ;  and  the  Missouri 
School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  a  1  year’s  course,  18  stu¬ 
dents,  and  14  graduates. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  also  at  St.  Louis,  has  adopted  a  3  years’  graded  course, 
the  former  course  of  2  years  being  too  short  to  complete  the  studies  pursued.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  examined  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  in  1879  had  4  resident  instructors  and 
94  students,  requires  4  years’  study  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures,  and  obliges 
the  student  desiring  to  enter  the  senior  class  to  do  chemical  laboratory  work.  A 
knowledge  of  botany  is  requisite  to  obtain  a  diploma. 

No  examination  for  admission  to  the  junior  class  is  required  in  any  of  these  schools. 

For  statistics  of  scientific  and  professional  schools,  see  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XIII 
in  the  appendix  following,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Fulton,  reported  10 
instructors,  2  of  them  semi-mutes,  and  249  pupils  in  1879 ;  a  6^  years’  coui’se ;  the 
ordinary  elementary  English  studies,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  and  physiology 
taught,  and  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  printing  as  well  as  systematic  garden¬ 
ing  practised.  The  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1878  amended  the  laws  respecting 
the  institution  so  as  to  admit  no  deaf-mute  less  than  9  nor  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  reports  20  instructors,  3  of  them  blind, 
with  101  pupils  in  1879,  engaged  in  the  usual  industries  and  studies. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  account  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  is  taken  from  the  New-Eng- 
land  Journal  of  Education,  July  10, 1879  : 

The  eighteenth  annual  session  was  held  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  June 
24-27,  1879.  Although  the  executive  committee  had  secured  reduced  rates  over  the 
railroads  and  at  the  hotels,  the  attendance  was  small  and  the  meeting  characterized 
by  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dutcher,  principal  of  Cape  Girardeau  Normal 
School,  was  president  of  the  assoeiation,  and  to  his  energy  and  tact  was  due  whatever 
of  enthusiasm  was  manifested.  Some  of  the  papers  showed  a  lack  of  careful  prepa¬ 
ration,  disiilaying  neither  original  research  nor  familiarity  with  established  principles. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  the  papers  of  Superintendent  Harris,  Mr.  0.  C.  Hill, 
Mr.  J,  M.  Greenwood,  and  Professor  Henry  Cohn.  The  paper  of  Superintendent  Harris 
was  an  able  defence  of  the  classics.  The  great  event  of  the  week  was  a  visit  to  the 
Kindergarten  exercises  conducted  by  Miss  Blow,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  show 
the  association  what  a  Kindergarten  is.  The  children  were  taken  from  difierent  schools 
in  the  city,  and  without  rehearsal  or  preparation  Avere  almost  for  the  first  time  put  to 
work  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  The  ordeal  would  have  caused  many  a 
high  school  class  to  wince,  but  not  a  child  in  her  charge  seemed  conscious  of  the  pres- 
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eiice  of  outsiders,  andtRe  attention  of  the  class  seemed  to  he  held  -without  effort.  The 
proficiency  of  the  classes  was  truly  remarkable.  The  meeting  for  the  next  year  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Columbia. 

INTER  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  first  of  July,  1879,  was 
said  to  be  very  successful.  Many  prominent  educators  were  present,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  the  leading  teachers  of  both  private  and  public  schools  in  different  States. 
Tlie  following  papers  were  read :  “The  aims  and  ends  of  education,”  by  Mr.  J.'Wyman 
Jones;  “What  should  be  the  limit  of  public  education  ?  ”  by  Prof.  N.  B.  Henry,  of  the 
Cape  Girardeau  Normal  School;  “  Should  the  State  support  high  schools?”  by  Mr.  O. 
C.  Hill.  In  these  papers  many  good  points  were  made  on  the  necessity  of  vigorously 
sustaining  the  public  school,  high  school,  and  university. —  (American  journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  ) 

AUXILIARY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Meetings  of  these  bodies,  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  4  in  number,  were 
held  on  December  29,  30,  and  31,  at  Charleston,  Mexico,  St.  Joseph,  and  Springfield. 
They  were  all  well  attended,  and  subjects  of  unusual  interest  were  ably  discussed. — 
(State  report.) 

COLORED  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  annual  meeting  for  1879  in  Jefferson  City.  Although  it 
was  not  as  well  attended  as  in  years  past,  the  proceedings  were  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able.  Superintendent  Shannon  says  the  colored  teachers  deserve  high  praise  for  the 
efforts  made  and  the  results  accomplished. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Eichabd  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Jefferson  City. 

[Second  term,  January  13,  1879,  to  January  8,  1883.] 
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NEBRASKA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


lS77-’78. 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

104, 030 

123,411 

19, 381 

G2, 785 

76, 9.56 

14, 171 

Percent,  of  enrolment  to  whole  number 

GO 

62 

2 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

2,  G90 

2,776 

86 

PilUlip,  fsp.linnl-bmisps  .  _ _  .  _ 

2, 231 

N umber  of  graded  schools . 

GO 

60 

Number  of  ungraded  schools . 

2, 630 

2,716 

86 

Number  with  more  than  six  months’ 

1,168 

1,242 

74 

school. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

92 

107 

15 

Valuation  of  school  propertv . 

$1,806,  467 

$1,810,  088 

.$3, 621 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Alen  teachin«’  in  public  schools  .... 

1,609 

1,607 

2 

Women  teaching  in  the  public  schools . 

2, 121 

2,211 

90 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed.. 

3, 730 

3,818 

88 

Average  monthly  juiv  of  men . 

.f34  65 

$33  25 

$1  40 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

25  75 

29  55 

$3  80 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receiiits  for  public  schools . 

$849, 300 

$881,308 

$32, 008 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  scbools. 

936,932 

948, 729 

11,797 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  productive  fund  available. 

$2, 120, 183 

$2, 325, 624 

$205, 441 

(From  report  for  1878  of  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  and  written  return  from  same  for  1879.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTE3L 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  the  people 
every  2  years ;  for  each  county,  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  also  elected  every 
2  years;  for  each  ordinary  school  district,  boards  of  3  members  (a  director,  a  mode¬ 
rator,  and  a  treasurer)  elected  for  3  years ;  while  for  each  district  having  more  than 
150  children  boards  of  6  trustees  may  be  elected.  There  are  also  6  regents  of  the  State 
University,  all  elected  for  G  years  ;  a  normal  school  board,  and  a  board  of  public  lands, 
and  buildings. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

To  draw  public  money  schools  must  be  kept  open  3  months,  if  there  are  less  than  75 
pupils ;  G  months,  if  less  than  200  pupils ;  and  9  months,  if  more  than  200  pupils.  They 
are  sustained  (1)  by  a  local  tax,  which  in  cities  may  not  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar, 
and  in  other  districts  25  mills  on  the  dollar  ;  (2)  by  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  grand 
assessment  of  the  State,  to  be  used  only  for  teachers’  wages ;  (3)  by  the  interest  on 
the  permanent  school  fund;  (4)  by  moneys  received  for  lease  of  school  lands  and 
intere.st  on  unpaid  principal  of  school  lands  sold ;  and  (5)  by  certain  tines  and  licenses. 
The  State  tax  and  the  income  from  the  school  fund  and  school  lands  are  divided  among 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  5  to  21  years  of  age.  The  county 
superintendent  adds  to  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  county  the  proceeds  of  lines 
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and  licenses  in  tlic  county  and  divides  one-fourth  of  this  amount  equally  among  the 
districts  and  three-fourths-pro  rata  according  to  children  of  school  age.  Teachers,  to 
receive  their  wages,  must  hold  certificates  from  the  county  or  State  superintendent, 
or  a  graduate’s  diploma  from  the  State  normal  school,  and  must  send  in  monthly  re¬ 
ports  to  the  proper  officers.  No  sectarian  instruction  is  allowed  in  the  schools.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  graded  or  high  schools. —  (School  laws,  1879.) 

GEXEIIAL  CONDITIOX. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  1877-78  and  1878-’79  indicates  a  gradual  imx>rove- 
ment  in  nearly  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  There  was  an  increase 
of  19,381  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  and  of  14,171  in  school,  of  86  school 
districts,  of  86  ungraded  schools  (graded  schools  remaining  the  same),  of  74  schools 
taught  more  than  6  months,  of  15  school  days  taught,  of  $3,621  in  value  of  school 
jiroperty,  of  $32,008  in  receipts  for  school  purposes,  of  $11,797  in  expenditures,  and  of 
$205,441  in  the  available  fund;  although  there  were  2  fewer  male  teachers,  90  more 
women  were  employed,  the  salary  of  the  latter  being  advanced  $3.80  a  month,  while 
that  of  the  former  decreased  $1.40.  A  written  return  (the  only  source  of  official  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  year)  presents  2,721  school  rooms  used  for  both  study  and  recitation 
and  36  used  exclusively  for  recitation.  While  3,818  different  teachers  were  employed, 
only  2,905  were  necessary  to  supply  the  public  schools.  Of  the  123,411  youth  of  school 
age,  64,179  were  boys.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  not  given.  The  expenditure 
for  those  who  did  attend — $7.68  X)er  capita  of  school  population  and  $12.34  on  each 
pupil  enrolled — was  a  liberal  one  for  a  new  State ;  while  the  permanent  school  fund 
in  the  treasury,  increased  by  $205,441,  gives  fair  promise  of  continued  ability  to  treat 
the  schools  liberally. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Omaha  places  its  schools  in  charge  of  a  city  superintendent  and  of  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  12  members,  2  from  each  ward,, holding  office  2  years,  one-half  the  number 
being  changed  annually.  Nebraska  City  also  has  a  superintendent. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Nebraska  City . 

1,850 

757 

651 

14 

$6,  923 
64, 379 

Omaha . . . . 

27,  000 

6,  468 

3,  025 

1,  950 

47 

ADDITIOXAL  PARTICULARS. 

Nebraslca  City  reports  3  different  school  buildings,  with  1,000  sittings  for  sindy.  The 
schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high.  School  property  was  valued  at 
$37,700.  Schools  were  taught  175  days.  Six  x>rivate  and  parochial  schools  enrolled 
200  pupils. —  (Return.) 

Omaha  had  9  school  buildings,  47  school  rooms,  with  an  average  of  over  52  sittings 
to  each,  making  2,466  in  all.  The  schools  were  in  4  divisions,  with  1,974  primary,  545 
intermediate,  444  grammar,  and  70  high  school  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  3  male  and 
44  female  teachers.  There  are  8  grades  below  the  high  school,  the  promotions  being 
based  on  mid-term  and  term  examinations.  Singing,  drawing,  and  instruction  in 
morals  and  manners  are  daily  exercises  throughout.  The  length  of  school  term  was 
199  days  in  1878-’79.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  was 
446. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  Normal  School,  Peru,  reports  at  the  end  of  its  twelfth  year  232  normal 
students,  9  resident  instructors,  50  graduates  (16  of  them  from  the  higher  course),  and  a 
5  years’  course  of  study  divided  into  elementary  and  higher  courses,  the  latter  aiming 
in  its  3  years’  course  to  include  professional  instruction  in  the  laws  of  mental  develox)- 
ment,  with  their  application  in  teaching;  also  school  gradation,  supervision,  and  man¬ 
agement. —  (Return  and  report.) 

The  Central  Normal  School,  Genoa,  organized  in  1878,  reports  akdate  of  July  12, 1879, 
a  total  of  70  normal  students,  4  resident  instructors  and  1  non-resident,  a  5  years’ 
course  of  study  in  the  normal  school  proper,  a  common  school  and  a  classical  course 
additional,  drawing  and  music  taught,  a  chemical  laboratory,  museum  of  natural 
history,  gymnasium,  and  model  school,  diplomas  given  to  the  graduates,  but  further 
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examiuatiou  necessary  before  tlie  pupils  can  bo  licensed  to  teach  in  the  State,’ — (Re¬ 
turn  and  report.) 

TEAC:p;ERS’  INSTITUTES. 

Information  received  from  ditferent  sources  indicates  that  many  of  these  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  State,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  State  report  for  1879  the 
number  and  statistics  cannot  be  given.  At  one  of  these  institutes  held  in  Hamilton 
County,  March  5-7,  1879,  it  was  resolved  that  the  attendance  of  teachers  should  be 
made  compulsory  for  at  least  4  days  each  year  and  that  non-attendance  should  meet 
with  censure. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

A  paper  entitled  Literary  and  Educational  Notes,  published  at  Kearney,  continues  to 
give  educational  items  for  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1877-78  presented  high  school  statistics  for 
19  cities  of  the  State.  There  were  then  1,026  pupils  and  173  teachers  in  this  high  grade. 
For  1878-79  such  statistics  are  lacking,  the  only  high  schools  officially  reported  being 
2  in  Nebraska  City,  with  100  pupils,  and  1  in  Omaha,  with  70  pupils,  2  teachers,  and 
a  course  covering  4  years. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools, 
preparatory  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII, 
and  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresxmnding  tables 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  the  chief  academic  institution  for  young  ladies  in  the  State, 
reports  for  1879  as  follows:  officers  and  teachers,  13;  jiupils,  72;  library,  5,000  vol¬ 
umes. —  (Literary  and  Educational  Notes.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  colleges  reporting  or  reported  are,  for  1879,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln;  Doane  College,  Crete;  Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City;  Creighton  College, 
Omaha;  and  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Osceola. 

The  University  of  Nebraslca  (non-sectarian),  admitting  both  sexes  of  any  race,  still 
had  in  1879  a  preparatory  course  of  2  years  for  its  literary  department  (the  college 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts),  in  which  were  5  courses  of  study,  each  of  5  years. 
For  those  in  its  industrial  college,  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction,  further 
on. —  (Register  and  catalogue,  1879.) 

Doane  College  (Congregational),  open  to  both  sexes,  presented  in  1879  a  prepara¬ 
tory  course  of  3  years  for  its  classical  collegiate  course,  whieh  covered  the  usual  4 
years,  while  an  English  course  of  3  years  ofered  opportunity  for  instruction  to  such 
as  could  not  take  a  classical  course.  For  scientific  course,  see  Scientific  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Instruction,  following. —  (Catalogue  of  1878-79,  with  course  for  1879-’80.) 

Nebraska  College  (Protestant  Exiiscopai),  in  the  latest  catalogue  received,  presented 
a  grammar  school  course  of  6  years  and  a  collegiate  course  of  4  years. 

Creighton  College  (Roman  Catholic),  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Creighton  University, 
makes  no  direct  report,  but  in  the  Omaha  High  School  Journal  of  July,  1879,  it  is 
credited  with  200  students,  a  large  x>art  of  them  probably  in  prexiaratory  studies,  as 
the  institution  is  still  new. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  was  opened  at  Osceola  September  10,  1879,  with  5  pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors,  according  to  the  educational  x>aper  of  the  State  (Literary  and 
Educational  Notes)  for  that  month. 

For  full  statistics  of  such  colleges  as  report  them  to  this  Bureau  for  1879,  see  Table 
IX  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corre¬ 
sponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  x)receding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

As  before  mentioned,  Doane  College  and  the  State  University  offer  young  women 
equal  educational  advantages  with  young  men.  The  new  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  will  probably  do  the  same,  as  that  has  been  the  general  custom  of  tlie  Metho¬ 
dist  colleges  throughout  the  West.  No  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  suxierior 
instruction  of  young  women  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  State  in  1879. 

1  Literary  and  Edacational  Notes  says  that  the  common  schools  of  the  district  were,  in  the  spring  ot 
1879,  put  under  the  direction  of  this  normal  school,  thus  affording  the  normal  iiupils  full  opportunities 
for  x>ractice  leaching. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

T^lie  University  of  Nebraska,  in  its  Industrial  College,  furnishes  the  chief  means  of 
scientihc  training  for  this  State :  (] )  in  scientific,  Latin-scientific,  engineering,  and 
agricultural  courses  of  4  years  each,  the  first  3  having  also  preparatory  courses  of  2 
years,  the  last  of  1  year ;  (2)  in  a  shorter  agricultural  course  of  1  year  additional  to  the 
preparatory  year.  Military  science  and  tactics  enter  into-  the  instruction  of  at  least 
the  first  3  collegiate  classes  for  all  male  students. —  (Catalogue,  1879.) 

Doane  College  and  Nebraska  College  also  present  scientific  courses  of  4  years. 

For  statistics  of  students  in  these  lines,  see  Tables  IX  and  X  of  the  appendix  to  this 
volume. 

PJROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction,  under  Protestant  Episcopal  auspices,  continued  in  1879  to  be 
given  in  the  Nebraska  Divinity  School  connected  with  Nebraska  College,  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  with  one  assistant  attending  personally  to  the  work.  A  German  theo¬ 
logical  seminary,  at  Crete,  is  mentioned  in  the  educational  paper  of  the  State  (Liter¬ 
ary  and  Educational  Notes)  as  being  in  its  second  year  in  1879.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary,  provision  is  made  for  both  academic  and  theological 
training.  A  return  shows  it  to  be  Congregational,  with  a  4  years’  academic  and  3 
years’  theological  course,  1  professor,  and  4  students. 

The  schools  of  laio  and  medicine  which  enter  into  the  scheme  of  the  instruction  to  be 
given  at  the  State  University  were  still  unorganized  in  1879. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  TITE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  reported  68  inmates  De¬ 
cember  31,  1879,  and  111  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  1869.  The  majority 
remain  5  years,  and  during  that  time  they  receive  instruction  in  the  common  school 
branches,  articulation  being  taught  them  by  Bell’s  system  of  visible  speech,  while  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  printing,  carpentry,  sewing,  and  housework. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  reported  9  instructors  and  em¬ 
ployes  and  22  pupils  in  December,  1879.  The  course  of  study  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  best  graded  schools.  Musical  instruction  upon  piano,  organ,  flute,  and  violin 
is  given,  while  opportunity  for  learning  brush  making,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  sewing, 
knitting,  and  fancy  work  is  found  in  the  industrial  department. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

One  of  these  meetings  was  held  at  Hastings  the  last  week  in  March,  1879.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  fair  and  some  good  work  was  done.  The  leading  topics  were  “The 
ways  and  means  of  making  summer  normal  institutes  more  profitable  ”  and  “The  feasi¬ 
bility  of  a  graded  course  of  study  for  country  schools.  ”  Committees  were  appointed 
to  prepare  courses  of  study  for  normal  institutes  and  for  country  schools,  and  one  on 
uniformity  in  text  books  reported  in  favor  of  action  by  school  boards,  assisted  by  the 
county  superintendent. —  (American  Journal  of  Education  and  Literary  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Notes.) 

STATE  teachers’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Hastings  March  25-27,  1879, 
many  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State  being  present.  Papers  were  presented 
by  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie,  on  “The  high  school  question;”  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Blake,  on 
“The  three  nesses,”  neatness,  politeness,  and  truthfulness;  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Snodgrass, 
on  “What  ails  grammar?”  The  programme  also  contained  papers  or  addresses  from 
some  of  the  chief  teachers  on  “Normal  training,”  “Kindergarten  methods,”  “Natural 
history  in  the  common  school,”  “Practical  education,”  and  “The  spelling  reform,” 
with  lectures  on  “Berlin  and  its  schools,”  by  Prof.  George  E.  Church,  of  the  State 
University,  and  on  “The  metric  system,”  by  acting  president  D.  B.  Perry,  of  Doane 
C'^llege.— (Educational  Weekly,  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  and  Literary 
aad  Educational  Notes.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Samuel  K.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lincoln. 

[Second  term,  January  7,  1879,  to  January  4,  1881.] 

[Mr.  W.  W.  TV.  Jones  is  to  succeed  Superintendent  Thompson  on  the  expiration  of  his  term.] 
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J\EVAI>A. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


rOrULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-18) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  number  belonging . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Attendance  of  those  under  school  age. 
Attendance  in  private  or  church 
schools. 

Not  attending  any  school . 

SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts  reported  .. 
Districts  using  the  State  text  books  .. 

Districts  levying  a  school  tax  . . 

Whole  number  of  public  schools . 

Number  of  these  primary  schools . 

Number  of  intermediate  schools . 

Number  of  grammar  schools . 

Number  of  high  schools . 

Number  of  schools  unclassified . 

Schools  taught  less  than  3  months .... 

Schools  taught  only  3  months . 

Schools  taught  between  3  and  6  months 
Schools  taught  between  6  and  9  months 
Schools  taught  9  months  and  more  . . . 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days . 

Schools  maintained  without  rate  bills  . 

New  school-houses  built . 

Valuation  of  school  property . 

TEACHEHS  AND  THEIH  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools - 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed.. 
Number  given  first  grade  certificates  . 

Number  that  made  legal  returns . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

YVhole  expenditure  for  public  schools  . 


1877-’78. 


9,922 
7,  612 
5, 127 
4,  666 
216 
1,061 

1,976 


82 

87 

6 

185 

97 

11 

18 

5 

54 

5 

9 

25 

31 

65 

152 

94 

10 

|283,  338 


45 

124 

169 

49 

146 

$106  00 
84  00 


$236,  491 
205, 147 


1378-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

10, 592 
7,590 

670 

22 

5, 108 

442 

49 

135 

134 

4 

11 

15 

$84  46 
83  09 

$21  54 
91 

$204, 159 

$938 

(From  the  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  late  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  from  a  written  return  for  1879  of  Hon.  D.  R.  Sessions,  present  super¬ 
intendent.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 


OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people  every 
fourth  year,  and  a  board  of  education;  for  each  county,  a  superintendent  of  public 
schools  and  a  county  board  of  examiners;  for  each  school  district,  a  board  of  trustees 
of  3  or  5  members,  according  to  population. —  (Laws,  1879.) 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  sources  of  support  for  the  public  schools  are  (1)  the  income  from  a  small  State 
school  fund ;  (2)  an  annual  State  tax  of  half  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  used  only  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  wages ;  (3)  an  annual  county  tax  of  15  to  50  cents  on  the  $100,  which 
may  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  local  officers,  for  purchasing  sites  and  building,  hiring 
school-houses,  establishing  school  libraries,  or  necessary  contingent  expenses ;  and  (4) 
a  district  tax,  of  whatever  amount  the  people  may  choose,  the  purpose  of  the  tax  being 
indicated  at  the  time  of  raising  it.  These  moneys  are  apportioned  to  the  districts  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  enumerated  annually,  and  the  number 
of  teachers,  the  distribution  to  the  schools  in  districts  having  more  than  one  being 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance.  In  order  to  receive  such 
school  funds  the  text  books  ordered  by  the  State  board  of  education  must  be  used,  the 
schools  taught  at  least  three  months  in  the  preceding  year  by  a  teacher  who  has  been 
duly  certified  and  examined,  and  no  sectarian  books  or  papers  admitted  or  sectarian 
doctrines  taught ;  to  receive  pay,  teachers  must  make  full  reports  as  required  by  law. 
Provision  is  made  for  Kindergarten,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments. — 
(Laws,  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  this  state  only  sends  out  reports  biennially,  the  information  received  for  1878-’79 
is  meagre.  According  to  the  written  return  received  there  was  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  670  youth  of  school  age ;  of  442  in  enrolment ;  of  4  male  and  11  female 
teachers,  the  former  receiving  on  an  average  $21.54  less  salary  a  month,  the  latter  91 
cents  less.  The  whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  was  $988  less  than  in  1877-’78. 
Beyond  this  there  was  no  information  for  1879. 

The  schools  throughout  the  State  were  in  1877-’78  in  a  generally  good  condition, 
several  new  school-houses  having  been  built  and  various  new  districts  formed.  There 
was  also  an  increase  in  the  youth  of  school  age  and  in  enrolment.  The  Kindergarten 
became  a  part  of  the  school  system.  Two  new  high  schools  were  reported,  making  5 
in  all.  The  State  University  had  between  15  and  35  students  preparing  for  the  col¬ 
legiate  course.  A  school  for  young  women,  established  in  Reno  by  Bishop  Whitaker 
in  1876,  had  40  pupils  pursuing  its  4  years’  course.  The  deaf  and  blind  were  making 
progress  in  an  institution  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  no  schools  for  these  unfortunates  being 
found  in  the  State.  The  State  Orphans’  Home  contained  69  pupils,  who  were  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  common  branches  and  in  some  industries.  A  State  teachers’ 
institute  (the  State  board  of  education  empowering  such  to  be  convened  for  a  5  to  10 
days’  session)  was  in  operation  at  Carson  City  Ajiril  22-26,  1878,  and,  after  successful 
meetings,  arrangements  for  a  permanent  organization  were  made. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GOLD  HILL. 

Although  this  town  had  in  1879  a  population  estimated  at  only  about  7,000,  a  gen¬ 
eral  abstract  will  be  given  in  order  to  show  the  endeavors  made  to  establish  schools 
and  to  promote  education  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  schools  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  board  of  education  of  4  members,  one  of  whom  is  the  school  principal.  The 
board  has  standing  committees  for  regulating  the  course  of  study,  attending  to  build¬ 
ings,  repairs,  &c.  In  1878-’79,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  1,422,  a  gain 
of  6  over  the  preceding  year;  the  enrolment,  1,154;  the  average  daily  attendance, 
785 ;  teachers,  16 ;  school  buildings,  6 ;  the  valuation  of  these,  $62,850.  The  grading 
of  the  schools,  commenced  in  1877-’78,  was  continued  the  following  year,  with  a 
marked  improvement  in  each  room.  The  grades  now  are,  primary  4,  grammar  4,  and 
high  school  3,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Several  new  studies  were  introduced  into 
the  high  school  course  during  the  year.  In  the  primary  grades  most  of  the  teaching 
was  by  oral  lessons. —  (Report,  1878-’79.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

# 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  mentioned  under  the  head  of  General  Condition,  5  high  schools  were  reported  as 
connected  with  the  public  school  system  in  1878.  The  only  one  of  these  from  which 
any  information  comes  for  1879  is  that  at  Gold  Hill,  where  the  studies  of  the  high 
school  proper  cover  3  years  beyond  4  primary  and  as  many  grammar  grades,  with  a 
ninth  preparatory  year.  No  foreign  or  ancient  languages  enter  into  the  course.  At¬ 
tendance  in  the  x^reparatory  department,  31  in  1878-’79 ;  in  the  high  school  proper,  31. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  private  institution  of  this  class  reported  for  1879,  see  Tables 
IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVEP.SITY. 

A  letter  from  W.  C.  Dorey,  principal  of  tins  institution  in  place  of  D.  R.  Sessions, 
cliosen  to  be  superiiiteudent  of  public  instruction,  states  that  there  are  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  relation  to  higher  education  in  Nevada.  The 
population,  probably  less  than  00,000,  is  scattered  over  an  immense  area  of  104,100 
square  miles;  consequently,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  build  up  a  college  in  the  heart  of 
a  desert,  where  a  mere  handful  of  people  are  found,  who,  instead  of  seeking  permanent 
homes,  are  generally  searching  for  gold  with  which  to  move  elsewhere.  .  He  says  that 
the  university,  at  Elko,  is  a  imeparatory  school,  receiving  an  appropriation  from  the 
legislature  e  very  2  years.  Its  first  term  began  in  1873,  and,  although  it  has  not  yet 
advanced  beyond  the  preparatory  department,  20  boys  and  22  girls  were  in  some  part 
of  1879  studying  therein.  The  principal  is,  in  himself,  the  whole  faculty. —  (Return 
and  letter.) 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Of  the  42  students  above  mentioned  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Sfarte 
University,  11  were  preparing  for  a  scientific  course.  No  professional  schools  are  yet 
established. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Sessions,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Carson  City. 

[Term,  January  1,  1879,  to  January  1,  1883,1 
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NEW  IIA.TIPSiimE. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


roruLATiox  and  attendance. 

Estimated  population  between  5  and21 . 

Enrolled  in  xmblic  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Average  for  each  school . I 

Number  between  5  and  15  not  in  school. 
Number  of  scholars  between  6  and  16. 
Number  of  scholars  under  6  years  of 
age. 

Number  of  scholars  over  16  years  of 
age. 

Number  attending  i:)rivate  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTUICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  organized  districts . 

Districts  under  special  acts . ! 

Fractional  districts . I 

Number  of  public  schools . 

Number  of  these  graded. . . 

Town  and  district  high  schools . 

Schools  averaging  12  scholars  or  less.. 
Schools  averaging  6  scholars  or  less. .. 

Number  of  public  school-houses . 

School-houses  reported  unfit  for  use  .. 
School-houses  built  within  the  year  .. 
School-houses  with  globes  or  outline 
maps. 

Valuation  of  school  property . 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days  .... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools .... 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

Number  teaching  the  first  time . 

Number  teaching  consecutive  terms  .. 

Teachers  from  normal  schools . 

Towns  employing  some  teachers  with 
normal  school  training. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Deere  ase. 

73, 785 

72, 102 

1, 683 

66,  023 

65,  048 

975 

48, 410 

48, 910 

500 

19. 10 

18. 76 

0. 34 

3, 980 

3, 988 

8 

53, 645 

52, 870 

775 

5,  872 

5, 304 

568 

6, 506 

6,844 

338" 

. 

3, 782 

3, 066 

716 

2,  049 

2,007 

42 

43 

39 

4 

193 

216 

23 

2, 560 

2, 535 

25 

485 

474 

11 

49 

44 

5 

715 

653 

62 

278 

238 

40 

2,261 

2, 256 

5 

300 

291 

9 

28 

26 

2 

852 

921 

69 

$2, 336, 548 

$2,311,660 

$24, 888 

96.65 

101.50 

4.85 

600 

628 

28 

3, 026 

2,954 

72 

3,626 

3, 582 

44 

$37  12 

$34  09 

$3  03 

24  26 

22  83 

1  43 

603 

580 

23 

1,279 

1,220 

59 

396 

376 

20 

153 

151 

2 

$.583,  441 

$.587,  411 

$3, 970 

631, 913 

609, 588 

$22, 325 

(From  reports  for  1877-’78  and  1878-79  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Downs,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  Slate  snperiiitenJont  of  public  iiistructiou  is  appointed  l)y  the  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  tlie  State  Normal  School  is  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
State  8ui)erintondent,  and  5  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  to  serve  two  years. 

For  towns,  school  committees  are  elected  by  ballot  or  ap])ointed  by  the  selectmen, 
of  such  number  and  term  and  with  such  powers  as  the  electors  may  determine. 

Any  town  or  city  may  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools,  in  whom  may  be  vested 
such  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  committee  and  prudential  committee  as 
may  be  in*ovided  for. 

The  officers  of  an  ordinary  school  district  are  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  and  a  prudential 
committee  not  exceeding  3,  chosen  by  ballot,  and  either  male  or  female.  For  a  school 
district  comprising  a  whole  town  and  for  others  of  certain  specified  qualifications,  a 
board  of  education  must  be  elected  at  the  annual  town  meeting  or  be  appointed  by  the 
selectmen.  These  boards  consist  of  3,  b,  or  9  j^ersons,  with  the  powers  of  a  school  and 
prudential  committee,  and  are  subject  to  annual  change  of  one-third  of  their  mem¬ 
bership. 

Women  may  vote  in  the  elections  for  school  officers  and  may  also  bo  elected  to  serve 
upon  committees  and  boards. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  sustained  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  State  literary 
fund  and  of  a  town  tax  assessed  on  polls  and  ratable  estate.  The  State  board  of 
equalization  assigns  to  towns  the  amounts  they  are  obliged  to  raise  in  each  $1,000  of 
State  taxes  voted ;  for  each  dollar  so  assigned,  towns  must  raise  $350  for  school  jiur- 
poses,  though  they  may  exceed  this  amount.  The  apportionment  of  the  literary  fund 
is  made  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  scholars  not  less  than  5  years  old  who 
have  attended  the  public  schools,  the  fund  realized  by  the  town  tax  being  distributed 
with  reference  to  the  valuation  of  the  district  for  the  year  or  in  any  manner  desired 
by  the  voters  of  the  town,  among  whom,  in  meetings  for  school  business,  there  is  no 
discrimination  in  regard  to  sex.  It  is  legal  in  any  district,  by  vote  or  by  order  of  the 
committee,  to  make  a  division  of  the  children,  assigning  them  to  different  schools 
in  accordance  with  age,  acquirements,  and  residence.  The  people  of  a  district  con¬ 
tain  iug  less  than  12  scholars  may  authorize  their  prudential  committee  to  provide  for 
the  attendance  of  these  scholars  at  the  schools  of  adjacent  districts,  the  selection  of 
such  schools  to  be  approved  liy  the  school  committee  of  the  town.  Towns  not  divided 
into  school  districts,  or  in  which  the  school  districts  have  been  united  into  one,  may 
use  part  of  the  school  money,  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.,  for  the  conveyance  to  school 
of  pupils  living  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  it.  No  teachers  may  be  employed  who 
cannot  exhibit  certificates  signed  by  school  committees  in  proof  of  satisfactory  exam¬ 
ination.  Any  town,  or  any  district  with  not  less  than  100  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  16,  may  by  vote  establish  a  high  school  and  become  a  high  school  district ; 
and  two  or  more  districts,  in  the  same  or  in  different  towns,  may  unite,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  in  the  supxiort  of  a  high  school  and  form  a  high  school  district.^  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  each  district  must  retain  its  separate  organization  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  lower  schools.  Any  town  or  district  may  make  by-laws  relative  to  truancy 
and  non-attendance  of  children  not  legally  employed  in  other  ways,  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  16,  and  comjiel  their  attendance.  Children  under  15  years  of  age  may  not 
be  emi)loyed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment  unless,  by  testimony  of  the  school 
committee,  they  have  attended  some  school  under  comx)etent  teachers  at  least  12 
weeks  of  the  year  preceding,  and  none  under  12  may  be  so  employed  unless  they  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  of  having  attended  the  district  school  the  whole  time  it  was  taught 
the  preceding  year  or  some  other  school  at  least  6  months.  None  under  10  may  be 
employed  at  all.  These  laws  are  enforced  by  axijiroxiriate  penalties,  reaching  in  the 
last  case  from  $20  to  $100.  Since  1871  it  has  also  been  the  law  that  children  8  to  14 
years  of  age  residing  within  reach  of  a  public  school  in  their  district  shall  attend  such 
school  12  weeks  of  every  year  unless  excused  by  the  school  authorities. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  considerable  decrease  (1,633)  is  noted  in  the  number  of  children  rexjorted  as  of 
school  age.  The  decrease  of  975  in  the  puldic  school  enrolment  is  partly  attributed 
by  the  superintendent  to  the  fact  that  former  returns  have  been  inaccurate  and  that 
the  present  ones  are  incomplete,  though  he  still  fears  “that  there  is  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  children  in  the  State.”  An  increase  of  500,  however,  is  reported  in 
the  average  daily  attendance.  The  improved  attendance  is  ascribed  to  reduction  in 
the  number  of  school  districts  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  jioor  small 


•Arrangemeuts  witli  academies  for  securing  high  school  instruction  in  them  are  also  allowed. 
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echools.  This  much  needed  reform,  long  urged,  appears  to  hare  been  auspiciously 
begun,  the  schools  with  less  than  12  scholars  having  been  reduced  iu  number  by  62 
aud  those  with  less  than  6  scholars  by  40.  Punctual  attendance  has  been  increased, 
too,  partly  by  special  efforts  of  school  committees  to  secure  it  and  partly  by  one  “roll 
of  honor’’  containing  the  names  of  pupils  not  absent  and  another  the  names  of  those 
not  tardy  during  a  term. 

The  number  of  women  teaching  was  smaller  by  72  and  the  number  of  men  teaching 
Avas  greater  by  28,  making  the  actual  reduction  iu  the  number  of  teachers  44.  The 
average  length  of  the  schools  was  increased  nearly  a  week,  being  20.30  school  weeks 
iu  1879  against  19.33  in  1878,  a  gain  of  4.85  days.  The  increase  in  the  returns  of 
scholars  remaining  in  school  when  over  16  years  of  age,  notwithstanding  the  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  Avhole  number,  was  338.  That  the  number  of  children  not  attending  any 
school  did  not  vary  from  former  reports,  while  the  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 
fell  off  in  1879  by  716,  indicates  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  iu  the  State 
is  decreasing. 

LEGISLATION  IN  THE  YEAR. 

The  legislative  acts  bearing  on  educational  matters  were  in  1879  as  follows:  (1)  An 
act  permitting  probate  judges  to  put  neglected  or  abandoned  children  under  14  years 
of  age  under  the  guardianship  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children ;  (2)  an  act  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  10  years 
of  age  by  manufacturing  corporations ;  (3)  an  act  reducing  the  number  of  appointed 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  from  15  to  5  and  appropriating  $5,000  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school;  (4)  an  act  permitting  school  oflScers  to  expend  one- 
fifth  of  their  share  of  the  literary  fund  in  the  purchase  or  repair  of  needful  apparatus 
for  the  schools ;  (5)  a  regulation  that  teachers  who  are  also  school  officers  must  obtain 
certificates  from  another  school  board ;  and  (6)  a  joint  resolution  to  establish  in  the 
State  Reform  School  such  means  of  industrial  training  as  will  prepare  the  inmates  for 
self  support. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary 
of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  town  or  city  may  annually  elect  a  school  committee  or  board  of  education,  of 
such  numbers  as  may  be  desired  by  the  voters,  and  of  either  sex.  A  town  or  city  may 
also  elect  (a  town  by  ballot,  a  city  by  ordinance)  a  superintendent  of  schools,  vested 
with  the  powers  and  charged  with  the  duties  of  school  and  prudential  committees  and 
receiving  the  salary  assigned  to  them  when  serving  in  their  place.  Manchester  has  a 
committee  comprising  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  common  council,  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  for  each  ward.  The  board  of  education  of  Nashua  consists  of  12  members,  4  of 
whom  are  annually  chosen  for  3 years,  the  board  or  committee  appointing  a  chairman 
and  clerk  from  their  own  number.  Portsmouth  has  a  board  composed  of  12  members. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Gnnr.nrfl  .  . . . 

13,  000 
10,  360 
28,  000 
12, 162 
10,  000 

1,  014 
1,615 
3,  798 

2,  224 
1,  905 

1, 262 
1, 456 
2,  648 
1,584 
1,  323 

36 
44 
74 
51 

37 

$21,  674 
21,  488 
47,  878 
28, 479 
23,  035 

Dover . . . 

3,  000 

"MaTif^hp.Rtpr  _ 

Nashua  . 

Portsmouth . 

2, 105 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Concord  reports  a  decrease  in  enrolment,  attendance,  number  of  teachers,  and  ex¬ 
penditures  for  school  purposes.  The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  high,  and  mixed  schools.  A  new  school-house  was  erected  in  1878-79. — 
(City  report. ) 

Dover  reports  21  different  school  buildings,  with  2,000  sittings  for  study:  27  graded 
schools;  2  evening  schools,  with  3  teachers  and  90  pupils;  a  special  teacher  of  music 
in  the  public  schools;  school  taught  178  days;  $140,150  in  school  property;  187  official 
visits  made  by  members  of  the  board  of  instruction ;  and  200  children  not  attending 
any  school  and  50  in  private  schools. —  (City  report,  1878-’79,  and  return.) 

Manchester  had  in  1846  (the  date  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city)  11  schools,  with  less 
than  400  x>npils  and  costing  about  $4,500  a  year.  In  1879  there  Avere  74  schools,  with 
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nearly  4,000  pupils  and  an  expenditure  approaching  $48,000.  With  an  increase  of 
about  300  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  in  1879,  the  total  cost  per  pupil  was 
$‘2. 14  less  than  in  1878.  The  schools  consist  of  primary,  3  years ;  middle,  2  years ;  gram¬ 
mar  and  high,  each  4  years.  There  are  also  9  ungraded  suburban  schools.  The  even¬ 
ing  schools  had  an  average  attendance  of  125  pupils  and  were  said  to  resemble  mixed 
winter  schools.  The  cost  of  these  schools  was  $1,200  in  1879.  There  was  such  a  lack 
of  accommodation  for  children  desiring  to  become  common  school  pupils  that  at  least 
3  new  schools  will  have  to  be  opened.  Drawing  and  music  were  taught  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades,  and  the  suggestion  to  introduce  sewing  is  also  made. —  (City  report,  1879.) 

Kashua  reports  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance  in  its  schools  since  1877,*  the  year 
1879  one  of  great  educational  activity ;  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  reading,  in 
primary  and  ungraded  schools,  through  the  introduction  of  Monroe’s  Primer  Charts  ; 
the  largest  attendance  on  record  at  the  high  school,  150  pupils;  the  evening  schools 
entirely  successful,  the  attendance  being  well  maintained  throughout  the  11  weeks’  ses¬ 
sion  ;  the  day  schools  divided  into  suburban  and  primary,  middle,  grammar,  and  high  ; 
50  pupils  attending  a  private  school ;  16  public  school-houses,  worth,  with  their  sites, 
$227,891 ;  a  siiecial  music  teacher  employed;  and  25  graduates  from  its  high  school  in 
1879. —  (City  report,  1879.) 

Portsmouth  reports  13  diiferent  school  buildings,  valued,  with  sites  and  apparatus,  at 
$81,400 ;  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship  ;  the  full  200  school  days  taught ;  150  pupils 
in  private  or  parochial  schools ;  the  schools  subdivided  into  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high ;  the  suburban  schools  in  a  generally  satisfactory  condition ;  and 
153  pupils  in  the  high  school,  who  have  the  choice  between  a  classical  and  a  strictly 
English  course. —  (Return  and  city  rei)ort  for  1879.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PLYMOUTH. 

This  school  has  a  1  year’s  course,  which  gives  to  graduates  a  license  for  3  years  as 
teachers,  and  a  2  years’  course,  with  a  license  of  5  years  for  those  desiring  to  teach 
The  higher  branches.  There  were  30  students,  5  instructors,  and  21  graduates  in  1879. 
Two  model  schools,  representing  primary  and  grammar  grades,  are  connected  with 
the  school.  In  1878  the  State  so  reduced  its  appropriation  as  to  place  the  school  un¬ 
der  great  disadvantages.  On  May  6,  1879,  the  trustees  resolved  that  the  work  could 
not  be  properly  carried  on  with  less  than  $5,000  as  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
State.  A  written  return  for  1879  and  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  that  year  both  indicate 
that  this  amount  was  given,  $1,200  also  being  received  from  the  town. —  (State  report 
for  1879  and  return.) 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

Public  school  teachers  seem  to  hold  few  meetings  to  compare  views  in  regard  to 
mutual  improvement  in  their  xirofe.ssion ;  the  law  does  not  require  the  holding  of 
institutes. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  State  has  no  regular  journal  of  this  character.  Items  regarding  the  schools  of 
New  namj)shire  are  found  in  the  New-Euglaud  Journal  of  Education. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  in  the  State  report  for  1879  presents  a  list  of  33  schools  of  this  class,  16  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  33  only  19  report  statistics,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  totals :  Male  teachers,  19 ;  female,  38 — total,  57 ;  male  students,  781 ;  female, 
1,125 — total,  1,906.  Of  these  students  1,895  were  resident  in  the  State,  1,309  of  them 
were  engaged  in  actual  high  school  studies,  and  742  were  in  ancient  and  295  in  modern 
languages.  Twelve  of  the  18  reporting  schools  had  libraries  ranging  from  20  to  900 
volumes,  the  aggregate  number  being  3,900.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus  belonging  to  18  of  the  schools  was  set  at  $421,300.  These  figures  show 
a  considerable  falling  off  from  those  of  1878  —  from  what  causes  is  not  indicated. — 
(State  report,  1879.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  usual  in  the  reports  from  this  State,  a  table  of  academic  private  or  church  schools 
foRows  that  relating,  to  high  schools.  Of  52  such  schools,  32  make  report  as  follows : 
Male  teachers,  75;  female,  65 — total  of  teachers,  140;  male  students,  1,779;  female, 
1,183 — total  of  students,  2,962.  Of  the  students,  2,106  are  said  to  be  resident  in  the 
State,  1,544  were  pursuing  higher  branches,  and  982  were  studying  ancient  languages 
and  426  modern  languages.  Of  the  32  reporting  schools,  21  had  libraries  of  100  to 
4,000  volumes,  the  total  of  volumes  reaching  20,388.  The  value  of  grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus  was  given  by  29  institutions  as  $538,000.  Prominent  among  these  in- 
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stitiitions  stand  Phillips  Exeter  Academy^  Exeter,  with  6  instructors,  224  students,  and 
property  valued  at  $95,000,  and  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  with  16  instructors,  200 
students,  and  property  set  at  $120,000. —  (State  report,  1879.) 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  to  this" volume, 
and  for  a  summary  of  these,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Darimoulli  College,  Hanover,  as  was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  1378,  admitted  students  from  approved  preparatory  schools  with  at  least  3 
years’  courses  on  the  certificate  of  the  principals  that  they  had  completed  the  course 
of  the  senior  year  in  their  respective  schools  and  had  regularly  graduated.  It  set, 
however,  on  this  concession  the  important  guards:  (1)  that  such  students  should  have 
the  proper  moral  qualifications,  (2)  that  they  must  iave  mastered  the  entire  requisites 
for  admission  to  the  college  or  their  equivalents,  and  (3)  that  the  first  three  months  of 
the  freshman  year  must  be  regarded  as  probationary.  The  same  system  appears  in  the 
catalogue  for  the  following  year.-  In  the  catalogue  for  1879-’8U  it  is  stated  that  a 
Latin-scientific  course  has  been  arranged,  differing  from  the  classical  course  only  in 
the  omission  of  Greek  and  the  substitution  of  an  additional  amount  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  modern  languages.  The  Winkley  x^rofessorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  literature,  generously  endowed  in  1878  by  Mr.  Henry  Winkley,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  had  not  been  filled  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1879-’80.  The 
attendance  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  that  session  differed  considerably  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  with  a  fair  increase  on  the  whole,  there  being 
in  the  college  proper  228  against  215  the  year  before  ;  in  the  Chandler  Scientific  School, 
49  against  53 ;  in  the  agricultural  college,  31  against  14 ;  in  the  medical  school,  84 
against  100 ;  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  4  against  2.  This,  with  1  resi¬ 
dent  graduate  in  each  year,  makes  a  total  of  397  in  the  latter  x)art  of  1879  against  385 
in  the  same  part  of  1878. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  New  England  University  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Manchester,  was  chartered  in  1875, 
but  the  charter  was  soon  afterwards  revoked,  the  true  character  of  the  ^‘university” 
as  an  agent  in  the  sale  of  fraudulent  medical  dixffomas  having  been  disclosed.  No 
university  work  was  ever  done. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Hanover,  is  the 
regular  State  institution  for  the  instruction  which  its  name  imj^lies.  Connected  with 
Dartmouth,  it  offers  students  the  English  portion  of  a  regular  collegiate  course,  with 
such  other  studies  as  may  prepare  them  to  become  intelligent  and  scientific  tillers  of 
the  soil.  With  14  students  in  1878-’79,  it  graduated  5  at  the  close  of  that  year,  and 
entered  on  the  next  with  31. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth  College  had  49  students  in  1879 
pursuing  the  4  years’  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  b.  s.  A  thorough  pre]Dara- 
tion  must  be  made  in  the  common  school  branches  preparatory  to  examination  for  ad¬ 
mission.  The  course  embodies  instruction  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts,  such  as 
mechanics,  civil  engineering,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  carpentry, 
architecture  and  drawing,  book-keeping,  modern  languages,  and  English  literature. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering ,  also  at  Hanover,  aims  to  give  an  exclusively 
professional  training  in  its  2  years’  course,  which  is  meant  to  be  supplementary  to  a 
collegiate  course.  The  curriculum  embraces  surveying,  general  principles  of  mechan¬ 
ics  and  of  engineering,  courses  in  hydraulics,  in  sanitary  engineering,  &c.  Graduates 
from  the  full  course  receive  C.  e.  A  rigid  examination  in  common  and  high  branches 
is  required  for  admission.  There  were  4  students  imrsuing  in  1879  what  is  really  a 
graduate  course. 

For  more  detailed  statistics,  reference  is  made  to  Table  X  of  the  appendix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

No  sehools  of  theology  or  law  existed  in  this  State  in  1879.  ^ 

Medical  instruction  was  given  in  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Dartmouth  College.  A  return  states  that  no  material  change  took  place  in 
the  year  1879.  Students  entering  must  be  already  matriculates  of  this  institution  or 
graduates  of  a  college,  academy,  or  high  sehool,  or  else  pass  an  examination  for  ad¬ 
mission.  To  graduate,  two  full  courses  of  leetures  and  3  years  of  professional  study 
are  required.  There  wmre  84  students  in  1879. —  (College  catalogue  and  return.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

In  1878-’79  there  "was  1  student  from  this  State  in  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  27  in  the  American  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  and  the  sum  of  $2,875  Tras  paid  hy  New  Hampshire  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  which,  at  the  rate  of  tuition  charged 
there,  would  give  about  9  blind  jmpils  from  this  State. —  (Catalogues.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  state  Reform  School,  Manchester,  reports  117  inmates  in  May,  1875.  During 
the  13  mouths  previous,  more  boys  had  been  discharged  on  probation  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war,  and  most  of  them  were  doing  well.  The  common  school  branches 
were  taught,  and  instruction  in  chair  seating,  shoemaking,  farm  work,  and  print¬ 
ing  was  given  to  the  boys,  and  in  sewing  and  housework  to  the  girls. —  (Report  for 
1878-’79.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  was  held  at 
Keene,  October  16-17, 1879.  About  400  teachers  were  present,  as  also  prominent  edu¬ 
cators  from  the  different  New  England  States.  At  the  opening  session  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Charles  A.  Downs  read  a  paper  on  the  “Discipline  of  knowledge,”  and  Miss 
Susan  C.  Eastman  one  in  regard  to  “  Superintendents  and  school  committees.”  “Vis¬ 
ible  speech”  was  also  presented  and  illustrated  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Butterfield, 
of  Boston.  At  the  evening  session  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  New  Haven,  treated  the 
subject  of  “  High  schools.”  He  gave  the  many  arguments  urged  against  this  higher 
grade  of  school,  but  showed  wherein  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  school  system 
are  increased  by  these  schools,  how  they  are  essential  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
how  they  discover  and  develop  latent  talent.  The  following  morning’s  session  was 
opened  by  a  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  pronouncing  Latin.  The  advantages 
of  the  “Metric  system”  were  illustrated  by  C.  P.  Hall,  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Hinsdale.  Mr.  George  L.  Chandler,  of  Auburndale,  Mass.,  in  a  paper  on  “Natural 
science,”  argued  that  one-fourth  of  a  pupil’s  time  in  school  should  be  devoted  to  this 
study.  At  the  evening  session  Hiram  Orcutt,  principal  of  Tilden  Ladies’  Seminary, 
West  Lebanon,  took  for  his  subject  “The  educational  tramp,  and  howto  get  rid  of 
him;”  H.  P.  Warren  jileaded  earnestly  for  the  State  Normal  School;  Hon.  J.  W.  Pat¬ 
terson  spoke  in  favor  of  the  common  schools  ;  and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  superintendent 
of  the  Quincy  schools,  opposed  the  old  methods  of  instruction  and  favored  a  new  de¬ 
parture  in  education:  burning  the  spelling  book,  the  grammar,  and  the  primary  ge¬ 
ography  ;  ceasing  the  efforts  to  keep  order  in  school ;  and  x^utting  really  live  teachers 
at  work  in  such  natural  and  attractive  ways  as  should  spur  attention,  awaken  interest, 
and  bring  good  order  and  sure  advancement  out  of  these.  After  the  selection  of  offi¬ 
cers,  the  meeting  adjourned. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.  GIDEON  SOULEj  LL.  D. 

This  veteran  educator  was  born  at  Freex^ort,  Me.,  in  1796,  and  died  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
in  the  spring  of  1879.  In  1813  he  entered  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  as  a  student;  in 
1818  he  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  and  returned  to  the  academy  as  an  instructor 
under  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbott.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1838,  when,  upon 
Dr.  Abbott’s  retirement,  he  succeeded  him  as  x^riucipal,  serving  for  35  years  as  such, 
and  in  this  x^eriod  fitted  upwards  of  2,000  boys  for  college.  He  gave  up  his  position 
in  1873,  when,  by  his  efforts,  the  academy  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. —  (New- 
England  Journal  of  Education.) 

PROF.  JOHN  C.  PROCTOR. 

Professor  Proctor,  born  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  October  25,  1840,  died  November 
3,  1879.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  High  School  and  entered 
Dartmouth  College  in  1860,  graduating  in  1864.  He  taught  for  a  year  at  Castleton, 
Vt.,  and  for  another  in  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  In  1868  he  became  a  tutor 
at  Dartmouth,  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  the  first  year,  and  Greek  alone 
the  second  year.  In  1870  he  accepted  the  Greek  xu’ofessorshix),  which  x'ositiou  he  held 
until  his  death. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  CuAULES  A.  Dowxs,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Concord. 

[Second  term,  July  7, 1878,  to  July  7, 1880.]  * 

^  News  comes  that  at  the  latter  date  Mr.  Downs  was  succeeded  hy  Hon.  James  W.  Patteison, 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-18) . . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  monthly  enrolment . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Enrolled  in  private  or  church  schools  . 

Whole  enrolment  in  schools . 

Children  apparently  in  no  school . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  townships  and  cities . 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  public  school  buildings.... 

Number  of  departments  in  these . 

Number  of  unsectarian  private  schools 

Number  of  church  schools . 

Districts  in  which  school-houses  are 
poor. 

Districts  in  which  they  are  passable.. 

Districts  in  which  they  are  good . 

Districts  in  which  they  are  very  good. 

Number  of  new  school-houses . 

Schools  refurnished  or  remodelled  .... 

Average  value  of  school-houses . 

Valuation  of  all  public  school  property 
Districts  with  less  than  6  months’  school 
Districts  with  6  to  9  mouths’  school  .. 
Districts  with  9  months’ school  or  more 
Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 
Whole  number  of  teachers  in  public 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  i^ay  of  women . 

Teachers  in  private  or  church  schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  j)ublic  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  school  fund . 


1877-’78. 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

324, 071 

327, 818 

3,747 

202, 634 

203, 568 

934 

145, 837 

123, 710 

22, 127 

113, 604 

112, 070 

1,534 

42, 017 

40,701 

1,316 

244, 651 

244, 269 

382 

79,  420 

83, 549 

4, 129 

265 

268 

3 

1,367 

1,370 

3 

1,551 

1,558 

7 

3, 182 

3,259 

77 

227 

218 

9 

98 

102 

4 

166 

148 

18 

274 

287 

13 

451 

433 

. 

18 

469 

497 

28 

24 

34 

10 

39 

40 

1 

$4, 967 

$4, 960 

$7 

6,  300,  398 

6,  401, 603 

$101,205 

11 

14 

3 

84 

81 

3 

1,272 

194 

1,  275 
194 

3 

993 

977 

16 

2,436 

2,355 

81 

3,  429 

3,332 

97 

$60  50 

$56  94 

$3  56 

36  14 

33  73 

2  41 

333 

540 

207 

$2, 004, 049 

$1, 889,  475 

$114,  .574 

2, 004, 049 

1, 889,  475 

114, 574 

$1,365,284 

a$2, 425, 172 

$1, 059, 888 

i . 

a  This  includes  portions  not  now  available.  The  actual  fund  is  put  in  the  printed  report  at  $1,660,502, 

(From  the  report  of  Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  1878-’79,  containing  also  statistics  of  1877-78,  and  from  returns  from  the  same  for 
both  these  years. ) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICE  KS. 

For  the  State  there  are  a  hoard  of  education,  a  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  uormal 
school,  a  supcriuteudent  of  public  instruction  (who  is  appointed  for  3  years’  terms  hy 
the  State  hoard  and  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  latter  hoard  i),  a  hoard  of  examiners 
for  teachers  who  desire  State  certificates,  and  a  hoard  of  “trustees  for  the  sux^port  of 
public  schools,”  these  last  haying  charge  of  the  State  school  fund. 

For  each  county  there  is  a  superintendent  of  xiuhlic  schools,  apx>ointed  hy  the  State 
hoard  of  education  for  a  3  years’  term,  subject  to  the  axiproval  of  the  county  hoard  of 
freeholders,  -with  a  hoard  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  suxierintendent  and  1  to  3 
teachers,  chosen  hy  him  from  among  those  who  hold  first  grade  county  certificates  or  a 
State  certificate. 

-  For  each  city  there  is  a  hoard  of  education  elected  hy  the  people,  a  sux^erintendent 
of  schools  chosen  hy  this  hoard,  and  a  hoard  of  examiners,  comxiosed  of  the  suxier- 
intendent  and  such  other  members  as  the  city  hoard  of  education  may  appoint. 

-  For  each  school  district  a  board  of  3  trustees  is  chosen  hy  the  voters  of  the  district 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  after  its  establishment,  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years ;  and 
at  each  subsequent  annual  meeting  1  is  elected  for  3  years  to  replace  the  outgoing  one. 
In  these  district  meetings  resident  women  may  vote  and  may  also  he  elected  trustees. 

The  district  trustees  of  each  township  together  constitute  a  township  hoard  of  trust¬ 
ees,  and  as  such  meet  the  county  superintendent  semiannually  to  hear  from  him  sug¬ 
gestions  and  submit  to  him  questions  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools. —  (School 
law,  edition  of  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  income  for  the  public  schools  is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  a  State  school  fund, 
of  a  State  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dollar,  of  the  surplus  revenue  fund  of  each  county,  and 
of  townshixi,  district,  and  city  taxes.  The  State  funds  are  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  reported  number  of  youth  of  school  age.  To  obtain  its  share  of  the  appor¬ 
tioned  funds,  each  district  must  have  a  suitable  school  building  and  outhouses  and 
must  have  maintained  a  public  free  school  for  at  least  9  months  of  the  preceding 
school  year.  Teachers  for  such  schools  must  hold  certificates  of  qualification  and  must 
present  to  the  xiroxier  officer  a  duly  kept  school  register  for  the  time  for  which  pay  is  asked 
before  it  can  he  obtained.  They  may  present  disorderly  scholars  for  suspension  or 
expulsion,  hut  are  not  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  They  are  required  to 
attend  the  annual  institute  held  for  their  improvement  in  the  county  in  which  they 
teach  unless  excused  hy  the  county  superintendent,  and  they  do  not  forfeit  their  pay 
for  the  time  of  such  attendance.  Children  from  5  to  18  years  of  age  may  claim  free 
instruction  in  the  public  school  of  their  district,  and  those  from  8  to  14  years  of  age 
are  required  to  he  sent  hy  their  parents  or  guardians  to  some  school  at  least  12  weeks 
in  each  year  unless  instructed  at  home  or  excused  because  of  had  mental  or  physical 
condition.  The  formation  of  libraries  for  the  schools  is  encouraged  hy  the  ofer  of 
$20  from  the  State  for  a  like  sum  raised  in  a  school  district  to  establish  a  library,  and 
a  fuifhcr  sum  of  $10  annually  for  another  $10  raised  to  increase  and  improve  the 
library  established.  Instruction  in  the  metric  system  is  also  encouraged,  and  every 
public  school  applying  for  it  may  receive  from  the  State  a  simple  set  of  apxiaratus  for 
illustrating  and  aiding  such  instruction. —  (School  law,  edition  of  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

This  state  is  now  so  fully  populated  and  so  generally  suxiplied  with  schools  that  no 
great  annual  variations  in  its  educational  condition  can  he  looked  for.  Most  of  the 
changes  that  may  come  wiU  probably  result  from  alterations  in  the  character  or  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  or  from  an  increase  or  decrease  of  money  for  the  schools.  From 
this  last  source  have  seemed  to  come  the  xirincipal  changes  in  1878-’79.  A  decrease  of 
more  than  $100,000  in  receipts  for  school  purposes  led  to  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  apportionment  for  teachers’  wages  for  the  year.  Hence  came  a  cutting  down  of 
their  average  pay  thr  oughout  the  State,  with  consequent  discouragement  on  the  part 
of  very  many  and  probably  less  zeal  in  underpaid  work.  This  may  explain  the  small 
additional  enrolment  of  only  934  in  the  public  schools  out  of  an  increase  in  the  school 
population  of  3,747,  the  decrease  of  22,127  in  the  average  monthly  enrolment,  and  the 
falling  off  of  1,534  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  Still,  even  in  this  comparatively 
bad  year,  there  was  improvement.  Three  new  school  districts  were  organized ;  34  ne  w 
school  buildings  were  erected;  40  existing  ones  were  either  remodelled  or  refurnished, 
and  the  general  quality  of  school  accommodations  was  raised;  fuller  grading  of  the 
schools  was  indicated  by  the  addition  of  77  new  departments,  and,  though  the  number 
of  teachers  was  lessened  by  97,  this  may  only  mean  that  there  were  fewer  changes, 
greater  x^ermanency,  and  hence  in  some  cases  more  effective  work. 

*  Se  is  also  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  president  of  the  State  Association  of 
School  Superintendents,  and  member  of  the  State,  county  and  city  boards  of  examiners. 
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niSTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

A  very  useful  history  of  the  rise  aud  progress  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  T-vith 
special  sketches  of  all  its  prominent  features,  may  he  found' in  the  report  of^State 
Superintendent  Apgar  for  1879.  As  a  like  history  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  for  1876  no  summary  of  the  superintendent’s  account  is  called 
for  here ;  hut  persons  interested  in  school  history  will  lind  it  well  worrhy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  reference. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  any  schools  of  this  class  reporting  from  this  State  for  1879,  see  Table  V  of  the 
apTiendix  to  this  volume. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  hoard  of  education,  elected  by  the  people,  usually  giving  an  equal  representation 
to  each  ward,  and  to  be  changed  in  a  part  of  its  material  each  year,  has  in  each  city 
general  charge  of  the  free  schools.  This  board  elects  a  superintendent  for  executive 
work  and  supervision,  and  associates  with  him  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  form  a 
board  of  examiners,  who  may  test  the  qualihcations  of  candidates  for  teachers’  Xjlaces 
in  the  schools. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

j  Average 

1  daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

: 

1  Exp  endi- 
1  ture. 

ET'iiiffetoii . 

7,  9-53 

2. 160 

1.  723 

1, 110 

29 

Camden . 

33.  852 

11, 978 

7,  644 

4,  263 

115 

Elizabeth . 

25,  923 

7. 180 

3,135 

2,  084 

49 

$36,  523 

Hoboken . 

24,  760 

9,  387 

5, 121 

3,  060 

90 

72,  005 

Jersey  City . 

109,  227 

39,  202 

20, 256 

12,  369 

.  314 

5277,  689 

N  ewark . . 

123,  310 

41,  323 

18, 465 

11,  763 

272 

207,  868 

New  Brunswick . 

16,  600 

6,  089 

2,  554 

1,  866 

47 

49, 498 

Orange . : 

10,  813 

3,  945 

1,  303 

1,  013 

32 

23,  927 

Paterson . 

38,  814 

13.  900 

8,  722 

3,  948 

101- 

73,  946 

Trenton . ! 

i 

25,  031 

7,377 

3,  029 

2,  294 

66 

54,  9C8 

ft  These  statistics,  except  for  population  and  expenditure,  are  from  the  State  report  for  2878-  79. 
Th.e  population  given  is  in  each  case  from  the  State  census  of  1875;  the  expenditure,  from  returns  and 
printed  reports. 

i>From  printed.report  for  1879. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Camden  had  14  buildings,  with  114  departments  and  accommodations  siifhcient  for 
the  average  enrolment  but  not  for  all  entitled  to  attend  in  1878-’79;  private  and 
church  schools  enrolled  1,473  children,  and  3,394  were  not  in  school.  Some  training 
for  industrial  occupations  was  introduced  into  the  school  course.  Evening  schools 
enrolled  200  jiupils. 

EUzaleih,  with  6  public  school  buildings,  had  46  departments,  accommodating  2,500 
children.  A  return  shows  a  division  of  the  city  system  into  5  jii'imary,  4  grammar, 
and  3  high  school  sections,  besides  a  city  normal  school  and  2  evening  schools,  afford¬ 
ing,  by  use  at  different  times,  sittings  for  3,050  pupils.  In  the  evening  schools  278 
pupils  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  90.  Twenty  private  and  church 
schools  enrolled  about  2,000  pupils,  leaving  2,045  children  not  in  school. 

Hohoken  reported  4  school  buildings,  with  68  departments  and  sittings  for  3,650 
pupils.  Evening  schools  had  327  pui)ils,  and  79  were  enrolled  in  a  city  normal  school. 
The  day  schools  were  divided  into  x^rimary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school 
sections,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  growing  favor  which  the  schools  find,  the  board 
reports  that,  although  there  were  fewer  youth  of  school  age  in  the  city  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  attendance  on  the  xmblic  schools  in  1878-’79  was  increased  by  more 
than  300.  At  the  same  time  jirivate  and  church  schools  enrolled  1,475,  leaving  2,166 
children  not  in  school. 

Jersey  City  had  21  public  school  buildings,  286  departments,  and  sittings  for  13,180 
pupils.  The  primary  departments  are  said  in  the  city  report  to  have  been  greatly 
overcrowded,  as  in  previous  years,  there  being  in  them  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
9,846  jmpils,  while  there  were  suitable  seats  for  only  8,850.  The  existing  buildings 
accommodated  22  primary  schools,  12  grammar,  and  1  high,  with  a  training  school  for 
teachers  attached  to  the  high  school  and  a  Saturday  normal  school.  No  evening 
schools  apx>ear  to  have  been  held.  Industrial  drawing  was  taught  by  one  lady  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  till  December,  1878,  and  then  such  instruction  appears 
to  have  ceased.  A  public  school  free  library  had  in  it  at  the  close  of  The  year  3,707 
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volumes,  an  increase  of  781  on  1877-78.  In  16  imvate  and  cliurcli  schools  were  8,946 
children,  and  about  10,000  in  no  school. 

Newark  reported  to  the  State  superintendent  29  schools,  with  244  departments  and 
sittings  for  15,047  pupils.  The  sittings  were  in  excess  of  the  average  attendance,  but 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  much  crowding  in  the  lower  grades.  The  schools  under  the 
care  of  the  city  board  included  24  primary,  2  intermediate,  11  grammar,  1  high,  1 
normal,  and  3  evening  schools,  with  2  industrial,  in  which  for  a  part  of  the  day  some 
household  industries  are  taught,  and  1  of  mixed  grade  for  colored  children.  The 
Kindergarten  (classed  as  primary),  formerly  connected  with  three  city  schools,  do  not 
appear  in  the  report  for  1878-79,  though  there  is  no  note  of  their  discontinuance.  In 
the  day  schools,  industrial  drawing  enters  into  the  course  of  study  throughout,  and 
during  the  year  especial  prominence  was  given  to  it  by  the  employment  of  a  teacher 
for  all  the  schools,  the  results  from  which  are  said  to  have  been  highly  gratifying. 
The  normal  school,  previously  held  only  for  four  hours  on  Saturday,  was  this  year 
enlarged  in  scope  and  made  to  cover  daily  exercises  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
with  steady  practice  in  a  training  school.  The  3  city  evening  schools  enrolled  955 
pupils  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  505 ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  effective.  Better  grading,  with  separation  of  the  older  pupils  from  the 
yoimger  ones,  it  is  hoped,  may  make  them  more  serviceable  to  the  laboring  classes  for 
which  they  are  designed.  In  19  private  or  church  schools  were  about  7,000  children. 

In  New  Brunswick,  where  were  6  public  school  buildings,  with  45  departments,  there 
was,  as  in  Newark,  a  school  for  colored  youth,  besides  4  primary,  1  intermediate,  I 
grammar,  and  1  high  school,  with  evening  schools  kept  open  for  3  months.  These 
last,  according  to  the  State  report  for  1879,  enrolled  147  pupils  and  had  an  average 
attendance  of  80.  In  the  day  schools  the  average  attendance  amounted  to  96  per  cent, 
of  the  average  enrolment,  and  out  of  372  pupSs  that  were  present  every  day  during 
the  school  year  one  young  lady  completed  her  tenth  year  of  continuous  attendance  with¬ 
out  a  day  of  absence.  The  condition  of  the  schools  as  to  discipline  and  zeal  appears  to 
have  been  exceptionally  good ;  and  yet  5  private  and  church  schools  enrolled  1,205 
pupils,  while  2,330  children  are  said  to  have  been  in  no  school.  During  the  year 
specimens  of  what  was  done  in  drawing  in  every  department  were  exhibited  on  the 
walls  of  the  high  school  rooms  with  a  good  effect  on  pupils  and  teachers.  A  link  of 
connection  between  the  city  high  school  and  Rutgers  College  was  also  formed  this  year 
by  the  graduation  from  the  high  school  of  pupils  prepared  for  the  full  course  of  col¬ 
legiate  study,  including  Latin  and  Greek,  which  are  optional  studies  in  the  high  school. 

Orange  had  4  school  buildings,  with  28  departments;  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools ;  the  teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  were  generally  selected  from 
the  graduates  of  the  high  school.  There  appear  to  have  been  no  evening  schools. 
Industrial  drawing  was  made  this  year  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  and  a  special 
teacher  was  employed  to  instruct  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  elements  of  the  new 
work,  which  seems  to  have  been  zealously  engaged  in.  Reported  enrolment  in  5  pri¬ 
vate  and  church  schools,  1,000 ;  attending  no  school,  1,582. 

Paterson,  with  10  school  buildings  and  101  departments,  had  in  them  3  primary 
schools,  7  primary  and  grammar  under  the  same  roof,  and  a  high  school,  besides  9 
evening  schools,  1  of  which  was  a  high  school  with  a  course  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  an  operative  class.  These  evening  schools  had  32  teachers,  enrolled  1,767 
pupils,  and  reported  an  average  attendance  of  528.  The  average  attendance,  very 
good  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions,  is  said  to  have  been  lessened  toward  the  close 
by  a  press  of  work  in  the  mills.  In  17  private  and  church  schools  were  1,400  children ; 
in  no  school,  3,784. 

Trenton  reported  10  school  buildings,  with  63  departments,  and  in  the  schools  a 
course  of  study  covering  10  years,  the  first  2  given  to  primary  and  Kindergarten  work, 
the  second  2  to  what  is  called  a  “  department  for  the  introduction  of  study,”  the  third 
2  to  a  grammar  department,  and  the  last  4  to  what  is  designated  as  a  high  school 
course,  though  the  first  2  of  these  4  are  devoted  to  studies  that  ordinarily  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  higher  grammar  grades.  No  additional  particulars  for  1879  have  been 
received,  except  that  in  the  State  report  15  private  and  church  schools  are  said  to  have 
had  in  them  about  3,000  pupils,  and  that  there  were  545  children  in  no  school. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON. 

Begun  October  1,  1855,  this  school  in  1879  reached  its  twenty-fifth  year,  having, 
according  to  the  State  superintendent’s  report  for  1879,  enrolled  in  that  time  2,33^1 
students  1  and  graduated  763.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  normal  classes  in 
1878-79,  according  to  the  report  of  the  principal,  was  217 ;  average  attendance  in 
these  classes,  165.  In  the  model  school  connected  with  the  institution  there  was  an 
average  attendance  of  260. 

*  The  principal  says  “more  than  5,000,”  but  probably  includes  pupils  of  the  model  school. 
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There  are  2  normal  courses,  an  elementary  and  an  advanced,  the  former  of  2  years, 
the  latter  of  3.  The  graduates  from  the  elementary  were  11  in  1879;  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced,  17. —  (Report.) 

FARNUM  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BEVERLY. 

Founded  ahor.t  the  same  time  as  the  normal  school  and  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  accepted  by  thv3  State  as  such,  this  institution  has  been  made  preparatory  to  the 
other,  and  thus  receives  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature.  It  serves  also  as  a 
X>ublic  school  for  Beverly,  and  from  its  classes  many  go  out  as  teachers.  Below  its 
preparatory  department  are  primary  and  intermediate  ones.  Average  attendance,  12G 
for  1878-79. —  (Normal  school  report.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Normal  classes  for  the  i)reparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools,  or  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  younger  ones,  were  continued  in  1878-79  at  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  New¬ 
ark,  and  Paterson.  The  one  formerly  at  Camden  was  discontinued,  and'that  at  Jer¬ 
sey  City  appears  to  have  closed  with  the  year,  the  high  and  training  school  being 
depended  on  for  future  preparation  of  teachers.  Newark  made  her  Saturday  normal 
school  a  daily  one,  and  attached  to  it  one  of  the  city  schools  as  a  practice  school. 

Teachers’  associations  for  study  and  mutual  imj)rovement  are  reported  in  Atlantic, 
Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Gloucester,  and  Union  Counties.  That  in  Burlington 
County,  meeting  monthly  in  two  divisions,  appears  still  to  take  the  lead. 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

In  1854  these  schools  for  fuller  training  of  teachers  were  first  established  by  law. 
They  have  been  kept  up  with  steadily  increasing  usefulness,  being  held  as  a  rule 
in  every  county  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  on  them  is  required,  and  school  boards  are  not  to  deduct 
their  pay  for  the  time  of  such  attendance.  In  1878-’79  institutes  were  held  in  all  but 
3  of  the  21  counties  in  the  State,  the  aggregate  enrolment  in  them  reaching  1,835.  In 
several  counties  every  teacher  was  present,  and  in  others  the  absences  were  nearly  all 
accounted  for  by  sickness.  The  time  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  instruction  in 
industrial  drawing,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  and  manufact¬ 
uring  industries  of  the  State  through  training  youth  in  this  study.  An  eminent 
teacher  of  drawing  was  engaged,  the  public  school  teachers  attending  the  institutes 
were  supplied  with  drawing  books  and  other  necessary  material,  and  then  each  one 
at  his  seat  followed  the  instructor  by  drawing  in  his  book  the  figures  presented  on  the 
blackboard.  Much  valuable  practice  was  thus  secured  to  supplement  and  impress 
the  instruction  given,  and  a  good  beginning  was  made  in  an  eftbrt  to  make  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  art  general  throughout  the  State. —  (State  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools  have  not  been  hitherto  presented  in  the  tables 
of  the  State  report,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  schools  were  en¬ 
titled  to  that  rank.  Such  schools  appear  in  1879  at  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City, 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Orange,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Rahway,  and  Trenton.  At 
Trenton  and  at  Beverly  some  high  school  studies  are  also  pursued  in  the  higher 
classes  under  preparation  for  the  State  Normal  School.  An  evening  high  school  for 
artisans  was  maintained  for  some  months  at  Paterson,  in  addition  to  the  day  school. 
The  superintendents  at  Atlantic  City  and  Passaic  disclaim  for  their  higher  classes  the 
title  high  school.  The  full  number  of  students  and  graduates  of  such  schools  cannot 
be  given  for  1878-79. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools, 
and  schools  specially  preparatory  to  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix 
to  this  volume,  and  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The^  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton  (non-sectarian),  retained  in  1879  its  classical, 
scientihe,  elective,  and  graduate  courses,  with  the  high  standards  of  preceding  years, 
and  with  a  total  attendance  of  430  undergraduates,  58  graduates,  and  10  fellows.  Of 
the  nndergraduates,  the  great  majority  (459  out  of  498)  were  in  the  academical  depart¬ 
ment,  or  in  the  special  courses  which  are  allowed,  and  in  which  were  14  students.  Of 
the  graduates  enrolled,  some  were  engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  others  in  Anglo- 
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Saxon,  early  English,  and  Sanskrit ;  others  still  in  geodesy  and  physics.  Ten  follows 
pursned  studies,  under  some  superintendence  from  the  faculty,  either  at  Princeton,  in 
some  foreign  university,  or  in  approved  institutions  in  the  United  States,  making,  in 
the  two  latter  cases,  regular  written  reports  of  study  and  progress. 

The  museums  and  apparatus  of  the  college,  already  large,  were  much  increased  d nr 
ing  the  year :  the  museums,  by  purchases  and  liberal  donations,  as  well  as  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fossils,  vertebrates,  and  plants  collected  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming 
in  1877  and  1878  by  exploring  parties  from  the  college  ;  the  apparatus,  by  the  erectior 
of  new  laboratory  buildings  and  lecture  rooms,  with  their  appropriate  material  fo; 
work  and  illustration,  as  well  as  by  the  full  equiximent  of  an  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory. —  (Catalogue  of  1878-’79.) 

Eutgers  College,  New  Brunswick  (Protestant  Reformed),  had  essentially  the  sam« 
arrangements  as  Princeton  in  respect  to  classical,  scientific,  special,  and  graduate 
courses,  with  high  standards  of  admission  and  graduation.  Its  students  for  the  yeai 
numbered  159,  of  whom  129  were  in  the  classical  department,  37  in  the  scientific,  and 
3  graduates. 

The  other  two  institutions  designed  to  furnish  collegiate  instruction  are  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  College,  Newark,  and  Seion  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  both  Roman  Catholic. 
While  collegiate  in  name,  the  courses  of  study  in  these  institutions  scarcely  entitle 
them  to  rank  with  Princeton  and  Rutgers,  especially  in  ^he  case  of  the  former. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOIMEN. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  the  five  or  six  schools  in  the  State  claim¬ 
ing  this  rank,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see 
a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  collegiate  institutions  of  this  character  in  the  State  in  1878-  79  were  Rutgers 
Scientific  School,  New  Brunswick,  the  John  C.  Green  School  of  Science,  Princeton,  and 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technologg,  Hoboken. 

The  first  named  forms  the  scientific  department  of  Rutgers  College  and  is  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  second  forms  the  scientific  de¬ 
partment  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton.  The  third  stands  by  itself,  with¬ 
out  other  collegiate  connection.  All  have  4  years’  courses  of  full  collegiate  standard ; 
Rutgers  and  the  John  C.  Green  School,  arrangements  for  gi-aduate  study  also.  Ample 
instructive  force  and  ample  means  of  illustrating  the  instruction  given  are  possessed 
by  each.  The  specialty  of  the  Rutgers  School  is  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts; 
of  the  Stevens  School,  mechanical  engineering  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  John 
C.  Green  School  embraces  a  broad  scientific  field. —  (Catalogues  and  announcements 
for  1879.) 

For  statistics  of  all  these  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix  to  this 
volume. 

PROFESSIONAE. 

The  only  professional  schools  in  1879  were  theological,  viz,  the  German  Theological 
School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Bloomfield  (Presbyterian) ;  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  New  Brunswick ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Princeton,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Seton  Hall,  South  Orange  (Roman  Cath¬ 
olic).  The  course  in  this  last  covers  one  year  in  philosophy  and  four  in  theology ;  that 
in  all  the  others  is  of  three  seminary  years,  supposed  to  follow  a  collegiate  or  aca¬ 
demic  course,  in  failure  of  which  there  is  an  examination  for  admission.  Drew  and 
Princeton  Seminaries  received  large  gifts  during  1878-’79. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  theological  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AND  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Preferring  to  train  her  youth  of  these  classes  at  well  proven  schools  in  other  States 
rather  than  establish  one  herself.  New  Jersey  had  in  1878-’79  an  average  of  131  deaf- 
mute  pupils  at  different  institutions  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  for  whose  board  and  schooling  she  paid  $38,975.26.  At  other  schools  in 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  were  on  an  average  38  of  her  blind,  for  whom  there 
were  paid  $10,658.62*. —  (Letter  from  State  superintendent.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Media,  there  were, 
in  1878-’79,  40  pupils  from  New  Jersey,  for  whose  training  in  studies  that  improve  th© 
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mind  and  in  occupations  proinotive  of  domestic  usefulness  the  State  paid  $12,434.47.-=* 
(Letter  from  State  superintendent.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Eeform  School,  for  hoys,  Jameshurg,  continued  in  1878-79  ita 
work  of  training  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education  in 
its  school  rooms ;  in  farming,  gardening,  and  other  useful  work  on  its  farm  and  in  ita 
shops ;  and  in  the  principles  of  morality  through  Sunday  school  and  chapel  services. 
The  hoys  are  divided  into  families  of  about  50  each,  for  the  better  exertion  of  good  in¬ 
fluences,  and  numbered  380  for  the  year,  the  average  being  270.6.—  (Report  for  1878-79. ) 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Trenton,  had  31  white  and  9  colored  inmates  at 
the  date  of  its  return  for  1879,  who  were  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches 
of  study  as  well  as  in  household  work  and  plain  sewing.  Ten  of  the  girls  were  re¬ 
ported  as  having  learned  to  read  and  7  as  having  learned  to  write  since  their  com¬ 
mitment.  The  endeavor  of  the  managers  is  to  secure  for  them  good  homes  in  the 
country  when  they  leave  the  school. 

In  one  church  protectory,  at  Denville,  and  in  three  orphanages,  under  the  care  of  be¬ 
nevolent  associations,  at  Camden,  Newark,  and  Paterson,  there  was  reported  for  1879 
an  aggregate  of  179  inmates  receiving  such  instruction  in  morals,  in  ordinary  studies, 
and  in  industries  as  might  filf  them  to  be  useful  members  of  society. — (Reports  and 
return. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  and  the  State  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  no  account  is  contained  in  the  State  report  for  1879.  The  only  other 
accounts  that  have  reached  the  Bureau  are  a  programme  ^  in  the  New-England  Journal 
of  Education  for  June  26  of  that  year  and  an  article  in  that  journal,  July  10,  in  which 
a  sketch  is  given  of  an  address  before  the  former  association  by  President  McCosh,  of 
Princeton.  In  this  address  Dr.  McCosh  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  a  continuous 
system  of  State  education,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  universities,  holding  that 
the  great  need  of  the  time  is  good  secondary  schools  to  prepare  the  promising  youth 
of  the  country  for  the  higher  training  that  awaits  them  in  the  colleges,  if  they  can 
first  be  fitted  for  it.  He  alluded  to  Michigan  as  the  one  State  that  now  had  a  continu¬ 
ous  system  carrying  out  this  idea,^  and  thought  that  with  proper  inspection  and  ex¬ 
amination  of  schools  and  teachers  such  a  system  might  be  made  to  work  well  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Examinations,  however,  he  would  have  not  absurdly  fi-e- 
quent,  as  at  present,  keeping  teachers  forever  in  a  fever  of  anxiety,  but  thorough  at 
the  outset  for  a  given  grade,  and  not  to  be  renewed,  if  there  is  good  behavior  and  good 
work,  till  another  and  higher  grade  of  certificate  is  sought.  He  favored  also  obliga¬ 
tory  educational  laws,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  day  was  near  when  the  benefits 
of  culture  such  as  all  American  citizens  should  be  possessed  of  would  be  insisted  on  by 
the  State  governments  as  the  right  of  every  child. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apgak,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Trenton. 

[Fifth  term,  February  28,  1879,  to  March  1,  1882.] 


iThis  programme  indicated  an  attractive  list  of  exercises,  with  papers  on  “Teaching  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,”  “Primary  work,”  “School  work  outside  the  regular  course,”  “Means  of  interesting  pupils  in 
local  natural  history,”  “Museum  education  abroad,”  &c. 

^Michigan  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  in  1879.  It  originated  the  system,  but  Indiana  soon  followed 
in  the  use  of  it,  and  by  1879  it  had  been  adopted  and  was  in  use  in  IlLLnois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
^ssouri,  and  Wiscongin  also.. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1, 615. 256 

1,628, 727 

13, 471 

1,  032, 052 

1, 030, 041 

2,011 

577, 606 

570, 382 

7,224 

35.  75 

35.  02 

0. 73 

55. 96 

55.  37 

0. 59 

5,522 

5, 616 

94 

113, 864 

114, 460 

596 

30, 072 

30, 377 

305 

3, 089 

3, 468 

379 

11,270 

179 

11,280 

179 

10 

11,824 

11,862 

38 

84 

90 

6 

10, 021 

10,  050 

29 

1,719 

1,722 

3 

751, 534 

755,  380 

3, 846 

$30, 147, 589 

$30,  012, 579 

$135, 010 

7,978 

8, 164 

186 

22, 589 

22, 505 

84 

30,  567 

30, 669 

102 

835 

863 

28 

1,108 

1,043 

65 

28, 218 

28, 661 

443 

19, 948 

20, 297 

349 

73 

78 

5 

13, 354 

14, 569 

1,215 

230 

251 

21 

$389  00 

$374  00 

$15  00 

43  44 

41  80 

1  64 

$11, 793, 628 

$10, 254, 499 

$1, 539, 129 

10, 626, 506 

10, 464,  010 

162, 496 

$3, 156,  063 

$3,226,285 

$70, 222 

JPOPULATIOiSr  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

V 

Youtkof  school  age  (5-21) . 

Enrolled  in  common  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Percentage  of  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  on  school  population. 
Percentage  of  average  daily  attend- 
age  on  enrolment. 

Pupils  attending  normal  schools . 

Pupils  attending  private  schools . 

Pupils  attending  academies . 

Pupils  attending  colleges . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Length  of  school  term  in  days . 

Number  of  public  school-houses . 

Log  school-houses . 

Frame  school-houses . 

Brick  or  stone  school-houses . 

Volumes  in  district  school  libraries  - .. 
Valuation  of  public  school  property  .. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


.  Men  teaching  in  public  schools  . . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools _ 

Whole  number  of  public  school  teach- 
^  ers. 

'Teachers  licensed  by  normal  schools  . . 

'Teachers  licensed  by  the  State  super- 
'  intendent. 

'Teachers  licensed  by  local  officers  . . . . 

"Teachers  employed  for  the  full  term . . 

'Teachers’  institutes  held . 

Number  of  teachers  attending  insti- 
>  tutes. 


Average  annual  pay  of  teachers  . . 
Average  monthlj'  pay  of  teachers. 

JLNCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Who  '^■  ^ftceapts  for  public  schools . 

Who!  '^'Expenditure  for  i)ublic  schools 


^STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanei  V^.^^fte  school  fund. , 
- - . 


(Reports  veturns  from  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  fo  iiitlicated. ) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  tLe  general  supervision  of  public  educational  interests  there  is  a  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  legislature  once  in  3  years,  who  appoints 
a  deputy  and  a  number  of  clerks  to  assist  him.  A  board,  entitled  The  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York,  has  charge  of  collegiate  and  academic 
instruction  in  the  State.  i 

For  the  management  of  local  school  affairs  there  are  district  school  commissioners, 
elected  by  the  people  for  3  years,  and  district  trustees  of  1  or  3  members,  elected  for  1 
or  3  years ;  but  in  union  school  districts  boards  of  education  of  from  3  to  9  members, 
elected  for  3  years,  take  the  place  of  trustees. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  sustained  by  the  j)roceeds  of  the  permanent  State  school  fund, 
by  the  interest  on  the  United  States  deposit  fund,  and  by  State  and  district  taxation. 
The  State  funds,  after  setting  apart  certain  moneys  for  public  libraries  and  other 
purposes,  are  apportioned  to  counties,  one-half  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  youth 
5  to  21  years  old ;  the  remainder,  according  to  the  number  of  such  youth  in  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  last  preceding  school  year.  Districts,  however,  may  not 
receive  their  share  of  the  State  school  money  unless  a  school  has  been  taught  therein 
by  a  qualified  teacher  at  least  28  weeks  of  the  year  preceding.  District  taxes  are 
voted  at  district  meetings,  and  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  providing  school-houses, 
sites,  &c.,  and  of  paying  any  deficiency  in  teachers’  wages.  Schools  are  free  to  all 
resident  youth  5  to  21  years  old,  but  separate  schools  for  Indian  youth  must  be  taught 
and  separate  schools  for  colored  youth  may  be  maintained.  When  the  people  desire 
it,  districts  may  be  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  union  free  schools,  in 
which  academic  departments  may  be  provided  when  the  demand  for  academic  edu¬ 
cation  warrants  their  establishment. 

To  receive  pay  from  public  school  moneys,  teachers  must  have  certificates  of  quali¬ 
fication  from  the  State  superintendent  or  county  commissioner  or  hold  diplomas  of  a 
State  normal  school.  A  teachers’ institute  must  be  held  annually  in  each  county; 
and  teachers  are  not  to  lose  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  attending,  but  are  allowed  to 
make  it  u];)  by  teaching  beyond  the  close  of  the  term. 

By  law  of  1874  all  children  of  sound  physical  and  mental  condition  8  to  14  years  old 
must  attend  some  school  at  least  14  weeks  in  each  year  or  be  regularly  instructed  at 
home  during  a  like  term.  No  child  under  14  may  be  employed  during  the  school 
hours  of  school  days  in  any  business  unless  he  has  attended  school  or  been  otherwise 
properly  taught  during  at  least  14  weeks  of  the  year  preceding,  and  a  penalty  of  $50 
ibr  each  offence  is  imposed  on  employers  who  violate  the  law.^ — (School  laws,  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1879  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  in 
the  number  of  public  school-houses,  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools,  and  of 
those  teaching  for  the  full  term;  also  in  the  number  of  institutes  held  and  of  teachers 
attending  them.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  pujiils 
enrolled  in  public  schools  and  a  much  larger  one  in  their  average  daily  attendance; 
the  average  pay  of  teachers  was  less,  and  so  also  were  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  public  schools.  The  number  attending  normal  and  private  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  was  greater  than  in  1878. 

Superintendent  Gilmour  thinks  the  results  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
schools  are  in  the  main  fulfilling  well  the  object  for  which  they  are  sustained,  the 
preparation  of  youth  to  become  good  citizens.  The  fact  is  noted,  as  an  evidence  of 
increasing  interest  in  educational  work  as  weU  as  an  encouragement  to  teachers, 
that  during  the  past  12  years  there  has  been  an  increase  each  year  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  for  the  full  legal  term  of  school.  Teachers’  institutes,  too,  are 
growing  in  favor  and  were  more  popular  in  1879  than  ever  before. 

Since  1839  the  population  of  the  State  has  nearly  doubled,  and  so  has  the  number 
attending  public  schools  and  the  average  term  attended  by  them.  If  the  schools  have 
not  improved  in  efficiency  in  the  same  proportion,  they  are  at  least  far  better  and  far 
more  useful  than  they  were.  This  is  jiarticularly  true  in  respect  to  cities  and  large 
villages,  which  embrace  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  State.  In  most  of  them 
the  schools  are  thoroughly  graded  and  have  competent  teachers  and  a  thorough  system 
of  supervision.  The  schools  of  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods  are  not  so  good,  and 


*  This  law,  however,  has  been  little  enforced,  except  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
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cannot  be  greatly  improved  unless  the  means  for  their  support  be  increased  by  Sta’te 
taxation  sufficiently  to  permit  the  employment  of  professionally  trained  teachers. 

Public  free  schools  for  Indian  children  were  taught  as  usual  on  the  reservations. 
Of  the  1,620  youth  within  the  legal  school  age,  1,260  attended  some  x)ortion  of  the 
year,  the  average  attendance  being  693.  The  rexmrts  from  reservation  superintend¬ 
ents  do  not  indicate  a  great  degree  of  interest  in  these  schools  on  the  j)art  of  Indian 
parents.  One  suxierintendent  says  the  Indians  seem  to  act  as  if  they  think  they  do 
more  than  their  x)art  if  they  send  their  children  tardily  and  irregularly  to  school. 
He  thinks  there  is  no  question  that  the  schools  have  done  good,  but  that  inucli  more 
would  result  could  the  tribal  relations  be  broken  ux>. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

The  townshij)  system  of  schools  continues  to  be  discussed.  Under  a  law  of  1879,  the 
schools  of  Grand  Island,  Erie  County,  have  been  organized  on  this  plan.  The  suxior- 
iutendent  is  satisfied  that  educational  interests  would  bo  promoted  if  this  system  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  State,  but  he  considers  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  sudden 
radical  changes,  and  suggests  that  the  legislature  pass  an  act  conferring  on  legal  voters 
in  towns  the  right  to  change  from  the  school  district  system  to  the  townshij)  system, 
and  thus  bring  about  the  result  gradually. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  school  commissioners  of  the  State  have  discussed  in  convention  the  question  of 
school  supervision,  and  have  generally  recognized  the  fact  that,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  pre¬ 
liminary  qualifications  should  be  required  to  render  persons  eligible  to  the  office  of  school 
commissioner.  As  indicating  such  qualifications,  they  would  require  a  candidate  for 
the  office  either  to  bo  the  holder  of  a  State  certificate  or  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  or  higher  institution  of  learning,  besides  having  had  several  years’  successful 
experience  in  teaching.  The  State  superintendent  regards  the  present  plan  of  school 
commissioners’  districts  as  better  than  any  other  the  State  has  ever  had  and  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  yet  proposed ;  but  he  suggests  that  action  be  taken  by  the  legislature  to 
divide  some  of  the  largest  districts,  which  have  more  schools  in  them  than  can  be 
Xn-ox)erly  suxiervised  by  one  commissioner. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  AND  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Tlic  suxierintendent  contrasts  the  manner  in  which  the  law  relating  to  the  teaching 
of  industrial  drawing  has  been  received  by  the  public  with  the  reception  of  the  act  in 
reference  to  compulsory  education.  The  latter,  he  says,  is  practically  a  dead  letter, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  enforced  must  be  materially  amended,  while  the  former  is  generally 
comxilied  with  and  even  some  schools  to  which  it  does  not  apply  give  instruction  in 
drawing.  In  a  number  of  the  schools  special  teachers  are  employed,  while  in  others 
instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  teachers. —  (State  report,  1878-’79.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  resjiccting  any  Kindergarten  reporting  in  this  State,  see  Table  V  of 
the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding 
table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


The  city  public  school  officers  are  boards  of  education,  elected  in  most  cases  by  the 
people,  and  generally  also  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  In  New  York  City  a  board 
of  21  school  commissioners  is  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  also  appoints  3  inspectors 
for  each  of  the  8  school  districts.  These  commissioners  and  inspectors  servo  for  a  term 
of  3  years,  one-thiid  being  changed  each  year.  The  board  of  commissioners  appoints 
5  school  trustees  for  each  ward,  and  also,  every  2  years,  a  city  superintendent  of  schools 
with  7  assistants. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Albany . . . 

86,  013 

38,  000 

14,  632 

9, 193 

222 

$201, 467 

Auburn . 

20,  200 

5,  469 

2,  864 

2,  264 

64 

38,  572 

Binghamton . 

16,  000 

4,  400 

3,  005 

2, 102 

57 

39,  233 

Brookljn . 

482,  493 

164,  250 

94,  573 

&52,  858 

1,  830 

1, 193,  357 

Buffalo . 

134,  557 

55,  000 

24,  716 

14,  807 

436 

335,  395 

Cohoes . 

17,  493 

7,  283 

3,  596 

1, 765 

42 

85,  609 

Elmira . 

23,  500 

6,  033 

4,146 

3,  080 

81 

58,  786 

Hudson . 

8,  784 

3,  500 

1,  329 

691 

22 

10,  554 

Ithaca  . 

10,  500 

2,591 

1,  831 

1,  269 

32 

27,  000 

Kingston . 

7,  500 

2,872 

1,  830 

1,  221 

32 

83,  661 

Lockport . 

13,  000 

4,185 

2,  626 

1,  639 

44 

33,  500 

Long  Island  City . 

17,  500 

5,  533 

3,  644 

2,  258 

48 

41,  223 

Newburgh . 

17,  600 

6,  874 

2,  431 

2,  240 

66 

40,  238 

New  York . 

1,  242,  000 

375,  000 

212,  000 

cl21,  766 

3,  406 

3,  374,  966 

Ogdensburg . 

12,  000 

4,  096 

1,  951 

1, 112 

30 

16,  488 

Oswego . 

22,  000 

8,  739 

4,  056 

2,  831 

68 

39,  978 

Poughkeepsie . 

20,  022 

6,000 

3,  911 

2, 186 

68 

39,  967 

Bochester . 

88,  000 

31,  452 

12,  002 

8, 144 

230 

168,  768 

Eom.e . 

11,  000 

2,995 

1,  759 

1,  017 

28 

21,  674 

Saratoga  Springs . 

8,  267 

2, 456' 

1,  755 

1,  018 

30 

20,  722 

Schenectady . 

12,  759 

4,  450 

2,310 

1,  608 

40 

24, 151 

Syracuse . 

54,  807 

17,  747 

9,  310 

7,  037 

182 

109, 478 

Troy... . 

48,  253 

19, 190 

8,  905 

5,  659 

151 

110, 473 

Utica . 

35,  000 

10, 727 

C5,  245 

3,  858 

101 

70,  091 

a  Tlie  statistics  are  from  special  returns  to  the  Bureau,  except  those  for  Albany,  Bin^amton,  and 
Troy,  which  are  from  reports  printed  hy  the  city  hoards,  and  those  for  Buffalo,  Cohoes,  Hudson,  and 
Schenectady,  which  are  from  the  State  report.  The  expenditures  given  for  these  last  four  at  least  are 
exclusive  of  balances  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

&  Exclusive  of  evening  schools  held  for  six  weeks  only. 

c  Includes  evening  schools. 

ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULARS. 

In  Albany  tlie  public  school  enrolment  was  616  greater  and  the  average  attendance 
117  greater  in  1879  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  attend¬ 
ance  since  1865.  The  report  in  respect  to  punctuality  is  not  so  favorable,  there  being 
42,170  pupils  tardy,  or  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  the  primary  grades  there  was 
an  improvement  in  reading,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  adoption  of  the  combined 
word  and  jihonic  method.  The  alphabet  is  no  longer  taught  directly.  The  course  of 
study  was  reconstructed  and  a  year  added,  so  that  it  now  comprises  9  years  below 
the  high  school,  but  all  who  are  able  to  complete  it  in  less  time  are  allowed  to  do  so, 
while  none  will  be  permitted  to  advance  till  properly  prepared.  Among  other  changes, 
geography  is  begun  six  months  earlier ;  language  lessons  lead  to  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar  ;  six  months  have  been  added  to  the  study  of  United  States  history ;  rhetorical 
exercises  and  compositions  are  commenced  a  year  earlier,  and  the  writing  of  script  is 
substituted  for  print  in  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Music  and  drawing  are  included 
in  that  course.  Three  evening  schools  were  taught  and  had  a  total  attendance  of  852 
pupils,  with  an  average  of  252,  or  only  30  per  cent.  It  is  thought  that  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  these  schools  were  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  money 
expended  on  them.  The  day  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the 
last  having  an  enrolment  during  1879  of  581  pupils,  with  549  in  average  attendance. 
The  superintendent  very  strongly  recommends  the  addition  to  the  high  school  of  a 
Saturday  normal  class  for  teachers,  and  submits  opinions  as  to  the  working  of  such  a 
plan,  received  by  him  from  a  large  number  of  city  superintendents  in  reply  to  inquiries, 
a  majority  of  the  OT)inions  being  in  favor  of  Saturday  normal  schools. —  (City  report, 
1878-’79.) 

In  Auburn  the  public  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  last 
having  classical  and  academic  departments.  Seventeen  pupils  were  graduated  from 
the  high  school  during  1879,  of  whom  13  were  girls,  the  total  number  enrolled  being 
247  and  average  daily  attendance  195.  There  was  an  increase  of  $578.68  in  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  public  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  being  one  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  An  evening  school  was  taught  four  evenings  in  the  week  for  60  sessions, 
opening  with  111  pupils  and  closing  with  23.  Six  teacliers  were  employed  most  of  the 
time,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  school  pleasant  and  profitable;  but  the 
result  was  a  disappointment.  Besides  the  public  school  attendance,  there  was  an  es¬ 
timated  enrolment  in  private  schools  of  1,200,  making  a  total  of  4,064  under  instruc¬ 
tion. —  (City  report,  1878-’79.) 

Binghamton  reports  an  estimate  of  1,442  youth  of  school  age  who  are  not  in  public 
or  private  schools.  The  compulsory  school  law  has  not  secured  the  result  desired,  and 
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the  superiuteudeut  thinky  that  such  a  law  can  only  be  successfully  enforced  when  spe¬ 
cial  schools  or  reformatories  shall  bo  established  to  which  yonth  raay  be  sent  who 
cannot  be  kept  in  the  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  was  revised  and  rearranged 
in  1878,  so  that  in  1879  it  was  for  the  first  time  uniform  and  definite.  It  includes 
drawing  and  vocal  music.  The  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  the  course  comprising  12  grades  or  years.  In  the  high  school  4  courses  are 
offered,  viz,  English,  scientific,  Latin-scientific,  and  classical,  each,  except  the  English, 
extending  over  4  years.  The  usefulness  of  the  union  school  library  is  increasing ;  there 
were  22,450  books  circulated  during  1879.— (City  report,  1878-79.) 

The  BrooMijn  board  of  education  during  1878-79  had  under  its  care  53  public  school 
organizations,  conducted  in  59  buildings,  under  the  supervision  of  53  local  commit¬ 
tees,  besides  having  the  supervision  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  of  several 
benevolent  institutions.  Only  3  of  these  last  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  funds. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  inspect  them  and  decide  whether  they  may 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  excise  fees  for  selling  alcoholic 
beverages.  In  11  institutions  1,410  pupils  were  taught  during  1879,  who,  without 
their  aid,  would  have  been  destitute  of  instruction.  The  first  care  of  the  teachers  in 
these  is  to  see  that  the  children  have  shoes;  next,  a  breakfast  is  furnished  those  who 
have  had  none ;  the  children  are  washed  and  supplied  with  at  least  one  comfortable  gar¬ 
ment  and  at  noon  are  furnished  with  a  dinner.  Besides  these  11  industrial  schools,  6 
of  the  orphan  asylums  of  the  city  provide  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches, 
the  total  number  taught  in  both  classes  of  schools  being  3,530.  It  is  estimated  that 
20,000  childi'en  attended  private  and  parochial  schools,  which,  added  to  the  i)ublic 
school  enrolment,  would  make  a  grand  total  of  118,103  pupils  under  instruction.  The 
entire  public  school  term  covered  41  weeks.  Of  the  1,244  teachers,  107  were  principals 
who  did  not  give  class  instruction,  13  were  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing, 
and  2  were  lecturers.  The  enrolment  was  increased  over  the  number  of  1877-78  by 
3,066,  and  the  average  attendance  by  1,497,  notwithstanding  a  large  falling  away 
during  a  portion  of  the  term,  owing  to  contagious  diseases.  There  was  also  an  increase 
of  4,444  in  the  number  of  seats  provided  by  the  board.  Good  order  was  maintained 
without  recourse  to  corporal  punishment.  The  per  capita  cost  for  education  was 
$14.81.  There  were  7,201  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools,  including  894  in  the 
high  school;  average  attendance,  3,934.  Eleven  of  these  schools  were  taught,  the  ses¬ 
sions  extending  over  6  weeks,  and,  although  the  enrolment  was  nearly  2,000  less,  there 
was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  attendance — a  result  which  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  making  the  sessions  shorter,  by  deferring  the  time  of  meeting  till  half  past 
seven,  and  by  exercising  greater  care  in  the  enrolment.  The  ‘‘attendance  schools," 
or  ungraded  schools  to  which  pupils  are  sent  who  in  the  graded  schools  are  habitually 
irregular  in  attendance,  have  proved  very  useful.  Many  whose  truancy  and  ill  deport¬ 
ment  were  in  the  graded  schools  serious  causes  of  complaint  not  only  attended  the 
ungraded  schools  regularly,  but  showed  a  corresponding  improvement  in  deportment 
and  scholarship.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  and 
the  general  plan  in  the  ungraded  schools  were  better  suited  to  their  intellectual  and 
moral  development. — (City  report,  1878-79.) 

Elmira  reports  an  improvement  diuing  1879  in  number  attending  and  in  punctuality. 
Industrial  drawing  received  a  new  impulse  through  extra  attention  given  it  by  teach¬ 
ers;  and  an  exhibition  held  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  showed  fair  improve¬ 
ment.  In  the  matter  of  discipline  there  was  a  tendency  to  appeal  more  to  the  higher 
natures  of  pupils,  and  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment  which  occurred  during  1878-79 
were  reported. —  (Proceedings  of  board  of  education.) 

In  Ithaca  there  was  an  increase  of  19  in  the  number  of  pupils  registered  during  1879 
and  of  1  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  which  last  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the 
prevalence  of  measles.  A  marked  improvement  was  made  in  regularity  of  attendance. 
The  public  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the  en¬ 
tire  course  covering  12  years,  of  which  4  are  devoted  to  the  high  school  studies.  In 
this,  after  the  first  year,  4  courses  are  marked  out,  viz,  English,  scientific,  Latin- 
scientific,  and  classical.  There  were  203  pupils  registered  and  124  in  average  attend¬ 
ance.  Only  9  of  the  senior  class  remained  to  graduate,  a  number  having  passed  the 
university  examination  without  completing  the  high  school  course. —  (Report  of  board 
of  education,  1879. ) 

'  The  public  schools  of  Kingston  below  the  academy  are  classed  as  primary,  junior, 
and  senior,  each  comprising  three  years.  The  enrolment  and  average  attendance  were 
slightly  less  in  1878-79  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of  education  for  each 
pupil,  based  on  average  daily  attendance,  was  $16.93,  a  decrease  of  93  cents  during 
the  year.  There  were  102  pupils  attending  the  Kingston  Free  Academy,  besides  99  in 
a  high  school  department.  Besides  the  attendance  on  public  schools,  it  is  estimated 
that  200  pupils  were  taught  in  private  and  parochial  schools. —  (City  school  report, 
1878-79.) 

In  New  York  the  system  comprises  113  ])rimary  schools  and  departments  and  104 
grammar  schools,  besides  5  grammar  and  i^rimary  schools  for  colored  children ;  32 
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evening  scLools  for  tlie  common  branches,  2  of  them  for  colored  children,  and  1  even¬ 
ing  high  school  for  boys  and  men ;  a  normal  college  for  girls,  with  Saturday  sessions 
for  teachers ;  a  training  department  of  the  college,  and  1  nautical  school,  making  a 
total  of  259  schools  and  departments  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  besides  15  corporate  schools  which  participate  in  the  school  fund.  The  en¬ 
rolment  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  including  1,7G3  in  those  exclusively  for 
colored  children,  was  217,834;  in  evening  schools  it  was  19,385;  in  the  normal 
college,  Saturday  sessions,  and  training  dei^artment,  4,474;  in  the  nautical  school, 
175;  in  corporate  schools,  22,245;  making  a  grand  total  of  264,163  pupils  under  the 
board  of  education  during  1878-’79,  against  264, 173  in  1877-’78.  Thirteen  more  teachers 
were  employed.  Of  the  3,288  teaching  in  day  schools,  360  were  men  and  2,928  women ; 
while  297  were  teachers  of  special  subjects,  as  music,  drawing,  and  the  French  and 
German  languages.  The  cost  for  salaries  was  $2,311,000  in  1879,  against  $2,253,376  in 
1878,  an  increase  of  $57,624.  The  discijdine  of  the  schools  is  reported  to  be  commend¬ 
able.  Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  by  law  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  controlling 
by  a  more  intelligent  and  continuous  appeal  to  the  higher  and  better  faculties  of  the 
children,  by  keeping  them  constantly  employed  and  by  securing  their  earnestness 
and  undivided  attention.  Incorrigible  inipils  are  suspended,  and,  if  necessary,  ex- 
])elled,  but  the  number  of  suspensions  is  diminishmg,  there  having  been  189  cases 
during  the  year  1879  against  198  the  previous  year.  Certain  changes  in  the  course  of 
studj'-  were  urged  by  members  of  the  board ;  among  others  was  the  introduction  of 
l)lain  sewing  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  girls’  schools,  but 
this  Avas  not  agreed  to  by  the  board,  because  they  did  not  believe  the  demand  for  such 
teaching  to  be  yet  general  enough  to  justify  the  step.  The  principals  of  primary 
schools  for  girls,  howeA^er,  are  permitted  to  teach  sewing  for  2  hours  a  week,  substi¬ 
tuting  it  for  any  of  the  regular  studies,  at  their  ojjtion.  Commendable  progress  is 
made  in  Amcal  music,  and  "during  the  year  a  graded  course  was  for  the  first  time 
adoxjted.  German  and  French  continue  to  be  elective  studies  in  the  3  higher  grades 
of  the  grammar  departments,  and  the  demand  for  these  studies  is  increasing.  One 
or  the  other  of  these  languages  is  now  taught  in  all  the  grammar  departments 
except  21.  The  number  attending  colored  schools  is  steadily  decreasing,  and  the 
board  is  considering  the  advisability  of  discontinuing  these  schools.  Colored  children 
are  readily  admitted  into  the  schools  for  whites,  which  are  preferred  by  their  parents 
on  account  of  their  sui^eriority  to  the  schools  provided  for  the  colored.  The  evening 
schools,  judging  by  the  number  in  attendance,  are  not  growing  in  strength  or  useful¬ 
ness.  Of  the  18,325  pupils  enrolled,  6,330  attended  less  than  a  month,  and  only  6,327 
attended  the  whole  term,  the  average  attendance  being  7,662.  The  evening  high  school 
Avas  taught  120  nights  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  1,060  pupils,  most  of  them 
being  adults,  representing  all  classes  of  society  and  all  vocations  in  the  city.  Since  its 
foundation  in  1866,  it  has  steadily  increased  in  faAmr.  The  nautical  school  entered  its 
fifth  year  under  favorable  circumstances,  there  being  85  boys  in  attendance  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  who  gave  jjromise  of  great  usefulness  in  the  profession.  This 
number  was  increased  to  145  before  the  ship  left  on  its  summer  cruise.  Great  pains 
are  taken  to  instruct  the  boys  in  navigation  and  seamanship,  and  they  are  generally 
zealous  to  learn.  Some  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are  becoming  o'lficers  of  ships 
and  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  service.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  an  in- 
stitutirn  sustained  by  city  taxation  and  offering  tuition  free,  had  an  attendance  of 
1,260,  of  whom  439  were  collegiate  students  and  298  commercial.  The  demand  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  girls’  normal  college  continues  and  threatens  overcrowding.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  the  standard  for  admission  in  1878  from  70  to  80  i)er  cent,  has  not  sufficiently 
reduced  the  number.  —  (City  school  report,  1878-^79.) 

The  Oswego  x>ublic  schools  comprise  primary,  junior,  senior,  and  high  departments, 
the  first  3  extending  over  3  years,  the  last  over  4.  There  were  171  pupils  registered 
during  the  year  in  the  high  school  and  140  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  cost  of 
education  in  the  public  schools,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance, 
was  $13.73  for  each  scholar.  Besides  4,056  impils  enrolled  in  public  schools  there  were 
1,332  under  instruction  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  a  total  of  5,378  in 
some  school. —  (City  school  report  and  return.) 

Fiocliester,  besides  12,002  pupils  enrolled  in  XDublic  schools,  reports  an  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  3,500  attending  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  a  total  of  15,502  under 
instruction.  The  public  school  system  includes  a  high  school,  the  Rochester  Free 
Academy,  with  331  jAupils  enrolled  and  289  in  average  attendance.— (Return.) 

In  Saratoga  Springs  the  public  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  junior,  grammar,  and 
academic.  Music  is  taught.  There  was  also  an  evening  school,  Avith  an  enrolment 
of  80.  The  academic  dex)artment  numbered  103  pupils,  of  whom  8  were  graduated. 

The  public  schools  of  Syracuse  were  taught  by  177  instructors,  all  but  8  of  them 
women,  in  19  school  buildings.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  9,310  and  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  7,037,  the  former  being  slightly  less  and  the  latter  slightly  more  than 
the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year.  The  day  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  junior, 
senior,  high,  and  ungraded,  each  of  the  first  3  extending  over  3  years.  Certain  changes 
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in  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted  during  the  year  resulted  favorably.  More  life  and 
energy  were  shown  in  the  classes,  and  there  was  greater  diligence  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  because  of  greater  variety  in  the  work.  In  reading,  in  the  study  of  numbers, 
aud  in  the  written  and  oral  expression  of  thoughts,  great  advancement  was  made, 
particularly  in  the  primary  departments.  Drawing  is  a  part  of  the  course.  Sewing  was 
taught  in  connection  with  the  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  a  ladies’  employment 
society.  The  ungraded  day  schools  have  largely  decreased  in  attendance;  so,  also, 
has  the  evening  school.  The  enrolment  in  the  latter  was  17G;  average  attendance,  32. 
Its  discontinuance  is  recommended.  The  high  school  had  an  enrolment  of  414,  with 
282  in  average  attendance,  the  graduating  class  numbering  41. — (City  school  report, 
1879.) 

In  Troy  the  public  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  during  1879  was  greater  by  636  than  that  of  1878  and 
exceeded  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  The  percentage  of  daily  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  was  92.92.  Among  other  evidences  of 
advance  in  recent  years  great  progress  is  reported  in  oral  teaching,  independent  of 
text  book  recitation,  although  without  rejecting  the  latter.  There  is  a  larger  number 
of  blackboards  in  the  schools,  and  instruction  in  writing  is  given  in  some  form  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  regular  branches, 
and  their  value  has  been  demonstrated.  Evening  schools  were  taught  in  6  wards,  the 
total  attendance  being  731,  the  average  number  belonging  358,  and  the  average 
attendance  216.  Regularity  of  attendance  in  these  schools  was  quite  exceptional, 
and  the  general  results  were  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  the  schools  and  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers.  There  were  153  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  and  135  in 
average  attendance.  The  graduating  class  numbered  17,  of  whom  11  were  young- 
women. — (City  school  report,  1878-’79.) 

Utica  reports  an  increased  enrolment  of  114  in  public  schools  during  1879.  The  an¬ 
nual  increase  for  the  last  five  years  has  averaged  109.  The  average  per  cent,  of  attend¬ 
ance  on  enrolment  was  76.  The  year  was  one  of  unusual  prosperity  for  the  schools. 
The  houses  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools  is  good.  The  day  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  advanced,  and 
academic,  the  first  3  comprising  3  years  each.  The  academic  department  includes  a 
normal  course  of  2  years  and  an  academic  of  4,  the  studies  in  the  first  2  years  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  normal.  Vocal  music  and  drawing  form  a  part  of  the  course 
of  study  in  the  public  schools,  there  being  special  teachers  for  these  branches  and  for 
penmanship.  An  evening  school  for  the  special  benefit  of  factory  operatives  was  taught 
and  had  107  pupils  enrolled,  all  of  them  boys  and  young  men ;  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  65. —  (City  school  report,  1878-79.) 

From  Buffalo,  Cohoes,  Hudson,  and  Schenectady  there  was  no  information  beyond  the 
st-atistics  given  . in  the  table. 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  8  state  normal  schools,  named  from  the  towns  at  which  they  are  established, 
viz,  Albany,  Brockport,  Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  Oswego,  and  Potsdam, 
had,  during  1878-79,  a  total  attendance  in  normal  departments  of  2,604  pupils,  of  whom 
249  were  graduated.  Tuition  is  free  in  these  departments  to  students  who  pledge 
themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  schools ;  they  have  the  use  of  text  books  also  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  mileage  equal  to  the  fare  necessarily  paid  in  coming  to  the  school  by 
public  conveyance  is  paid  to  those  who  remain  a  full  term.  All  appointments  for  ad¬ 
mission  are  made  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  subject  to  a  re¬ 
quired  examination  in  reading,  spelling,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  Each 
county  is  entitled  to  furnish  twice  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  representatives  in  the  as¬ 
sembly.  Three  courses  of  study  are  marked  out,  an  elementary  English,  an  advanced 
English,  and  a  classical,  comprising,  respectively,  two,  three,  and  four  years  of  40  weeks 
each.  The  school  at  Albany  has  students  only  in  the  elementary  English  course ;  the 
others  have  them  in  the  3  courses.  Students  who  are  graduated  in  either  receive  cor¬ 
responding  diplomas,  which  serve  as  licenses  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 

There  are  now  no  academic  departments,  properly  so  called,  in  any  of  the  schools, 
except  the  two  at  Brockport  and  Fredonia.  At  the  Buffalo,  Cortland,  Potsdam,  and 
Geneseo  schools  there  are  pupils  who  have  not  promised  to  teach  but  who  pay  tuition 
instead.  These  are  called  academic  pupils,  but  no  separate  classes  are  formed  for 
them,  except  that  at  Geneseo  there  is  one  separate  recitation  daily.  Each  school  has 
connected  with  it  a  training  or  practice  department.  This  is  graded,  the  divisions 
being  called  lirimary  and  intermediate  in  some,  and  x> rimary,  junior,  and  senior  in 
others. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  1879,  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  question  has  for  several  years  been  much  discussed,  says  that  the  report  of 
the  special  legislative  committee  on  normal  schools  submitted  to  the  last  legislature, 
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as  well  as  tlie  weight  of  x)iihlic  opinion,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  that  he  thinks  their  loss  would  he  a  serious  hlow  to 
the  cause  of  popular  education. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Xormal  College  of  the  City  of  New  YorJc,  for  the  training  of  young  women  as 
teachers,  is  sustained  hy  city  taxes  and  offers  tuition  free.  It  had  in  1879  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  1,438  students  in  the  college  proper,  980  in  the  training  department,  and  812 
in  the  Saturday  sessions,  making  a  total  of  3,230,  the  number  in  average  attendance 
being  2,673,  and  that  of  graduates  313.  The  great  demand  for  admission  threatens 
overcrowding,  notwithstanding  that  the  average  percentage  to  be  reached  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  admission  was  increased  in  1878  from  70  to  80  for  the  purpose  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  students  to  the  capacity  of  the  building.  The  course  of  study  has 
been  extended  from  3  years  to  4,  During  the  year  the  appliances  for  instruction  in 
drawing  have  been  largely  increased ;  the  department  of  physics  has  been  enriched  by 
the  introduction  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  reference  library  was 
formed. —  (City  school  report  for  1879.) 

A  Normal  Training  School  for  Kindei-garten  Teachers  is  taught  in  New  York  City  by 
Prof.  John  Kraus  and  Mrs.  Maria  ICraus-Bcelte.  The  course  of  study  covers  2  years. 
There  were  27  pupils  attending  in  1879,  of  whom  21  were  graduated  and  16  engaged 
in  teaching. —  (Return.) 

TEACHERS’  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  regents  of  the  university  in  1879  designated  120  academies  and  academic  de¬ 
partments  of  union  schools  to  give  instruction  in  the  science  of  common  school  teach¬ 
ing.  The  attendance  during  the  year  1878-79  was  2,260,  of  whom  771  were  young- 
men  and  1,489  young  women.  In  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  and  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  instruction  is  given  toward  the  close  of  the  summer  term  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  school  discipline,  &c.,  to  such  students  as  propose  to  engage  in  teaching. —  (State 
report  and  catalogues.) 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES.  ‘ 

Institutes  were  held  as  usual  during  1879  in  58  counties,  besides  one  at  Versailles 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations,, 
the  sessions  lasting  a  week,  and  in  19  counties  additional  institutes  of  a  week  were 
lield.  The  number  of  counties  holding  two  sessions  instead  of  one  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing,  and  experience  has  proved  that  much  greater  benefit  results  from  this  plan 
than  from  one  session  of  two  weeks,  as  formerly.  The  attendance  of  teachers  has. 
been  gradually  increasing,  and  in  1878-’79  it  was  greater  by  1,215  than  the  previous’ 
year,  the  total  enrolment  being  14,569,  5,016  men  and  9,553  women.  The  whole  oosk 
of  this  work  in  1879  was  only  a  little  more  than  in  1878,  making  the  average  for  eacEi 
teacher  very  much  less.  The  instruction  given  was  of  a  practical  character,  and  testi¬ 
mony  is  fi’eely  given  that  those  teachers  who  attended  received  many  valuable  hints 
in  reference  to  teaching  and  therefore  taught  better  schools. — (State  report,  1878-’79.) 

EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 

The  newspapers  devoted  to  educational  topics  in  this  State  included  in  1879,  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  School  Bulletin,  a  sprightly  monthly  published  at  Syracuse,  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association;  Barnes’  Educational  Monthly,  issued  simul¬ 
taneously  at  New  York  City  and  Chicago  ;  and  the  New  York  School  Journal,  a  weekly 
published  in  New  York  City  from  the  same  office  which  publishes  every  month  tho 
Teachers’  Institute,  first  issued  in  1878  and  mentioned  in  the  report  of  that  year. 
The  first  of  these  four  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  news  and  questions  relating  to  the 
school  interests  of  the  State ;  the  second,  to  general  educational  discussions,  with  bits 
of  criticism,  scientific  notes,  and  history  ;  the  last  two  are  largely  for  the  benefi.t  of 
teachers. 

To  these  was  added  the  American  Kindergarten  Messenger  in  May,  1878.  It  is  issued 
monthly  in  New  York  City  in  the  interest  of  what  its  editor  considers  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  methods  of  Kindergarten  training. 

Several  of  the  large  secular  and  religious  newspapers  also  now  devote  considerable 
space  to  educational  news. 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  30,377  j)upils  in  academies  and  academic  departments  of  union  schools 
dnring  1878-’79,  as  reported  by  the  State  superintendent.  The  number  of  such  acad¬ 
emies  in  operation  during  the  year  is  not  given,  but  from  the  regents’  report  for 
1877-’78  it  appears  that  there  were  during  that  year  246,  of  which  225  reported  sta- 
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tistics.  Of  these,  205  had  a  total  of  0,301  pupils  in  classical  studies,  of  whom  1,883 
were  preparing  for  college. 

All  the  cities  embraced  in  the  list  under  city  school  systems  as  having  at  least  7,500 
inhabitants,  besides  many  smaller  towns,  include  in  their  x)ublic  school  system  high 
schools  or  academic  dexiartments.  These  are  generally  reported  to  bo  doing  an  im¬ 
portant  w  ork,  which  is  gradually  overcoming  ox)X^osition  and  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  the  XJeople.  The  Now  York  City  evening  high  school,  composed  mostly 
of  adult  students  representing  all  classes  of  society  and  all  vocations,  has  been  in 
successful  operation  since  1866  and  has  steadily  increased  in  favor.  The  .attendance 
was  somewhat  smaller  in  1878-79  than  in  the  xn’ovious  year,  owing  to  severe  weather; 
the  largest  number  present  on  any  night  wms  1,690 ;  the  average  for  the  term,  1,060. 
The  Brooklyn  evening  high  school  was  .attended  by  a  large  number  of  earnest  and 
attentive  x>npils.  The  total  enrolment  was  894;  average  .attendance,  465. — (Reports 
of  State,  cities,  and  regents.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  x^rivate  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  and  for  summaries  of  these,  see  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN,  YOUNG  WOMEN,  OR  BOTH  SEXES. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of  statistics,  see  a  cor¬ 
responding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  greater  part  of  these  institutions,  with  the  medical  and  legal  departments 
attached  to  them,  and  some  separate  medical  schools,  form  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  under  the  general  supervision  of  its  board  of  regents.  These  regents 
consist  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  with  19  other  eminent  citizens  as  appointed  members.  The  literary 
colleges  that  have  been  accepted  by  the  regents  as  x^arts  of  the  university  and  that 
make  report  to  them  are,  in  the  order  of  their  acceptance,  as  follows :  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  Union  College,  Schenectady  (Union  Church) ; 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton  (Presbyterian) ;  Hobart  College,  Geneva  (Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal)  ;  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  (non-sectarian) ;  Madison 
University,  Hamilton  (Baptist) ;  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester,  Rochester  (Baptist)  ;  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  (only  exist¬ 
ing  in  its  medical  department  thus  far) ;  Genesee  College,  Lima  (Methodist),  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  ;  University  of  Albany  (organized 
only  in  its  department  of  law,  which,  with  a  mescal  school  and  observatory  in  the 
same  place,  has  been  associated  with  Union  University,  near  by,  till  the  Albany  organ¬ 
ization  shall  be  completed);  Elmira  College  (for  women),  Elmira  (Presbyterian); 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton  (Universalist) ;  Alfred  University,  Alfred  (Seventh 
Day  Baptist);  Ingham  University  (for  women),  Le  Roy  (Presbyterian);  St.  Stephen’s 
College,  Annandale  (Protestant  Episcopal);  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York 
City  (Roman  Catholic);  Vassar  College  (for  women),  Poughkeepsie  (non-sectarian); 
Manhattan  College,  New  York  City  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca  (non¬ 
sectarian)  ;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (non-sectarian) ;  Rutgers  Female  College, 
New  York  City  (non-sectarian) ;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  (Methodist  Episcopal) ; 
Wells  College  (for  women),  Aurora  (Presbyterian) ;  Union  University,  which  is  only 
another  title  for  Union  College,  before  mentioned,  under  a  new  charter  that  associates 
with  it  the  Albany  schools,  also  before  mentioned ;  St.  Bonaventure’s  College,  Allegany 
(Roman  Catholic) ;  and  finally.  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  New  York  City,  received  under  visitation  April  11,  1879. 

All  these,  except  the  last,  have  classical  collegiate  courses,  usually  of  4  years,  though 
some  come  below  this  standard,  and  others  reckon  in  2  or  3  really  preparatory  years 
of  study  as  parts  of  a  6  years’  collegiate  course.  Eleven  of  them  have  also  scientific 
collegiate  courses,  generally  of  4  years,  Madison  University,  however,  cutting  its 
course  down  to  2  years,  while  Hobart  College  and  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  make  theirs  3  years.  Several  have  special,  eclectic,  or  partial  courses  of  lower 
requirements  and  usually  shorter  time.  Alfred  University  has  a  course  in  industrial 
mechanics,  which  may  be  of  1,  2,  or  3  years,  according  to  the  needs  of  students.  St. 
John’s  College,  Cornell  University,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Columbia  College,  Rutgers  Female  College,  and  the  University  of  Rochester 
report  graduate  courses.  Syracuse  University  has  a  college  of  fine  arts,  with  a  4  years’ 
course  and  arrangements  for  graduate  study.  Ten  others  have  arrangements  for  in¬ 
struction  in  art  to  some  extent,  the  Cooper  Union,  last  of  those  accepted  by  the  regents, 
giving  training  in  industrial  drawing  to  largo  classes,  and  Vassar  College,  without  a 
separate  art  course,  encouraging  as  much  attention  to  painting,  drawing,  modelling. 
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and  music  as  is  consistent  Tvitli  due  subordination  of  these  studies  to  those  of  the  col¬ 
lege  course.  .e 

Besides  the  colleges  approved  hy  and  reporting  to  the  regents,  several  institutions 
hearing  collegiate  names  or  claiming  collegiate  rank  present  themselves,  6  of  them 
Roman  Catholic:  St.  Francis  and  St.  John’s  Colleges,  Brooklyn;  Canisius  and  St. 
Joseph’s  Colleges,  Buffalo ;  St.  Louis  College,  New  York  City,  and  the  Seminary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Susx)ension  Bridge.  The  standard  in  these  appears  to  he  lower 
than  in  the  others,  their  courses,  as  far  as  given  in  their  catalogues,  rarely  indicating 
more  than  about  3  years  of  studies  generally  reckoned  as  collegiate.  Martin  Luther 
College,  Buffalo  (German  Lutheran),  although  incorporated  in  1853,  according  to  a 
letter  of  its  president  in  1878,  had  only  11  students,  3  of  them  in  its  highest  elass  and 
3  others  in  English  and  German  studies.  —  (Regents’  lists  in  their  reports  of  1874  and 
1879,  with  catalogues  and  circulars  from  the  colleges.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Five  chartered  colleges  for  women — Wells,  Elmira,  Ingham,  Rutgers,  and  Vassar — 
are  on  the  regents’  list  above  given.  Eighteen  other  similar  institutions  present  sta¬ 
tistics  which  may  be  found  in  full  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume  and 
in  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  in  this  State,  although  not  of  it,  is  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  the  course  in  which  covers  4  years  and  embraces  all 
the  scientific  elements  necessary  to  make  an  accomplished  officer,  with  instruction  in 
topographical  drawing,  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  international,  consti¬ 
tutional,  and  military  law. —  (Official  register,  1879.) 

CorneU  University,  Ithaca,  is  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Besides  courses  in  science  and  letters,  which  are  partly  scientific,  there  are  several 
more  strictly  such,  as  4  years’  courses  in  general  science,  in  mathematics,  in  natural 
history,  in  agriculture,  in  architecture,  in  chemistry  and  iihysics,  in  civil  engineering, 
and  in  mechanic  arts ;  the  first  three  and'the  fifth  leading  to  the  degree  of  s.  b.,  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  to  that  of  AGR.  B.,  that  in  architecture  to  the  degree  of  arch,  b.,  that  in 
civil  engineering  to  c.  E.  b.,  that  in  mechanic  arts  to  b.  m.  e.  Another  engineering 
course,  of  five  years,  leads  to  the  full  degree  of  c.  e.  Then  there  are  shorter  courses 
leading  to  no  degree:  (1)  a  3  years’  course  in  agriculture,  (2)  one  of  two  years  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  (3)  a  2  years’  course  in  history  and  political  science. 
(University  register.) 

The  School  of  Mines  of  Columhia  College,  New  York,  presents  5  parallel  4  years’  scien¬ 
tific  courses:  (1)  in  civil  engineering,  (2)  in  mining  engineering,  (3)  in  metallurgy,  (4) 
in  geology  and  palseontology,  and  (5)  in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  Complete 
and  satisfactory  work  in  these  leads  to  the  degree  of  c.  e.,  m.  e.,  or  ph.  b.  One  year 
more  of  approved  and  systematic  higher  study  under  direction  of  the  faculty  brings 
the  further  degree  of  ph.  d. 

The  school  of  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  YorTc,  like  its  course 
in  science,  required  in  1878  only  3  years  of  study ;  that  in  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
and  the  course  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  4  years  ;  the  completion 
of  the  course  in  each  case  secures  the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  which  is  given  at  Cor¬ 
nell  only  on  the  completion  of  a  5  years’  course. 

The  Free  Night  School  of  Science  sustained  by  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art,  New  York,  imparts  instruction  in  a  variety  of  scientific  subjects 
to  classes  which  in  1878-79  numbered  1,381  impils,  of  whom  674  remained  at  the  close 
of  the  term ;  while  in  its  auxiliary  free  schools  of  art,  of  wood  engraving,  and  of  te¬ 
legraphy  there  were  at  least  1,439  more,  of  whom  792  remained  at  the  close.  Yet  even 
these  large  numbers  do  not  seem  to  represent  the  full  sum  of  attendance  on  the  in¬ 
struction  given. 

Then  in  14  of  the  colleges  named  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction  there  were 
scientific  courses  usually  of  4  years,  but  in  2  instances  of  3  and  in  another  of  only  2 
years.  At  Hamilton  College,  Hobart  College,  Vassar  College,  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Union  University,  these  advantages  were  supplemented  by  opportunities  for 
practical  study  of  astronomy  in  well  equipped  observatories ;  in  Columbia  College, 
by  liberty  of  access  to  a  specially  selected  scientific  library  of  7,000  or  8,000  volumes. — 
(Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

For  statistics  of  the  specially  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix  to  this 
volume ;  for  a  summary  of  those  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding.  The  number  of  students  in  Jbhe  general  scientific  course® 
in  the  colleges  may  be  found  in  Table  IX. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 

In  12  schools  of  theology,  instruction  preparatory  to  ministerial  work  continued  to 
be  given  in  1879,  as  previously,  one  at  Newburgh  (United  Presbyterian),  included  in 
the  report  for  1878,  having  been  temporarily  suspended.  The  courses  in  all  cases 
were  of  3  years  in  theological  studies  proper,  with  some  preceding  preparatory  studies 
in  the  German  theological  department  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary;  with 
some  further  philosophical  and  logical  studies  following  in  2  others,  the  Seminary  of 
Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Susi)ension  Bridge,  and  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary,  Troy  (Roman  Cath¬ 
olic),  and  with  an  optional  graduate  year  in  a  fourth  (Canton  Theological  School,  St. 
Lawrence  University).  In  all  cases  the  courses  were  constructed  on  the  supposition 
of  a  pre\ious  collegiate  or  academic  training,  and  in  at  least  3  schools  (Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  Auburn,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  both  Pres¬ 
byterian,  and  tire  General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York) 
a  preliminary  examination  was  required  of  candidates  for  entrance  who  presented  no 
evidence  of  such  a  training.  Three  of  these  seminaries  were  the  recipients  of  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  in  1879 :  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  getting  from  various  friends 
^9,690  for  its  endowment,  library,  and  scholarshiii  funds;  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  receiving  from  Ex-Governor  Morgan  $100,000  for  its  library  fund,  and 
from  five  others  $9,000  towards  a  fund  for  instruction  in  elocution ;  while  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist)  had  $155,000  bestowed  on  it  for  a  new  building,  a 
professorship  of  elocution,  a  professorship  of  Hebrew,  endowment  fund,  and  library 
fund. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Besides  these  schools  for  the  preparation  of  ministers,  one,  the  Broolclyn  Lay  Col¬ 
lege,  gave  instruction  to  lay  workers  in  Sunday  schools  and  city  benevolent  organiza¬ 
tions.  Its  full  course,  mainly  through  lectures,  covers  2  years. —  (Circular  and  return.) 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

LEGAL. 

The  4  law  schools  reported  in  1878  appear  to  have  been  still  in  1879  the  only  ones 
in  the  State.  Two  of  them — the  Albany  Law  School  of  Union  University  and  the  law 
school  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton — had,  as  before,  courses  of  only  1  year,  the  Al¬ 
bany  school  reqniring,  however,  a  preliminary  year  of  study  in  a  lawyer’s  office  and 
that  at  Clinton  a  third  of  a  year  of  subsequent  attendance  on  its  lectures  and  other 
exercises  for  all  who  were  not  college  graduates.  The  other  2 — the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Columbia  College  Law  School — continued 
their  2  years’  courses,  the  former  requiring  no  preliminary  examination,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  a  searching  and  extensive  one  for  all  candidates  for  admission  who  are  not  grad¬ 
uates  of  literary  colleges. — (Catalogues,  circulars,  and  return.) 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix  ;  for  the  State  rules' 
as  to  admission  to  the  bar,  see  page  180  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  1878. 

MEDICAL. 

For  statistics  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  State,  see  Table  XHI  in  the  ap2)endix 
to  this  volume ;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  9  “regular”  schools,  only  3  required  in  1879  a  in-eliminary  examination,  in 
the  absence  of  other  evidence  of  literary  qualification  for  medical  study.  These  3  were 
the  Albany  Medical  College  (a  department  of  Union  University,  Schenectady),  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary,  and  the  College  of  Medicine  of 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  Such  an  examination  was  offered  by  2  others — the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York — to  students  who  desired  that  their  diplomas, 
after  graduation,  should  be  recognized  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England ; 
but  it  was  not  required.  The  last  2  of  the  3  that  required  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  required  for  graduation  attendance  on  a  3  years’  graded  course  of  study,  and 
the  remaining  1  announced  that  such  a  course  would  bo  instituted  and  such  a  require¬ 
ment  made  from  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1880-’81.  The  others  all  had  the  usual 
requirements  of  the  past:  3  years  of  study  under  a  recognized  “regular”  j)hysician 
or  surgeon,  2  of  these  years  to  be  spent  in  attendance  on  the  medical  lecture  course 
of  the  institution  in  ordinary  cases,  though  1  year  of  certified  attendance  on  like 
courses  elsewhere  would  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  first  year’s  attendance.  The  pres¬ 
entation  of  an  approved  thesis,  the  payment  of  the  college  fees,  the  possession  of  a 
good  character,  and  the  attainment  of  21  years  of  age  were  also  conditions  precedent 
to  graduation  in  all  cases. 

These  were  the  requirements  of  the  eclectic  and  homoeox)athic  colleges  also,  though 
1  of  them,  the  New  York  Horaoeoiiathic  Medical  College,  New  York  City,  recommended 
to  its  students  a  3  years’  graded  course.  All  its  students,  too,  in  order  to  graduate, 
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must  stand  an  examination  by  a  board  of  censors  not  of  tbe  faculty,  in  addition  to  the 
examinations  by  tbe  professors. 

Besides  tbe  schools  previously  reported,  another  was  chartered  in  1879  as  the  Ho¬ 
moeopathic  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Buffalo,  a  title  subsequently  changed 
with  permission  of  the  supreme  court  by  drop];)ing  the  word  ‘‘  Homoeopathic,’’  as  ‘‘the 
faculty  are  not  confined  to  any  system,  creed,  or  dogma,  but  instruct  in  everything 
that  experience  has  taught  to  be  good.”  Two  other  schools,  incorporated  in  1875, 
have  not  heretofore  come  upon  the  lists  of  this  Bureau  ;  nor  have  they  made  reports 
to  it.  These  are  the  American  Veterinary  College  and  the  Electro-Medical  College  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  both  in  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry^  New  York  City,  had  the  2  years’  course  before 
reported,  but  offered  to  its  students  greatly  increased  accommodations  and  facilities 
for  work  and  study. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York  entered  in  1878-’79  on  an  improved 
2  years’  graded  course,  under  which  the  students,  instead  of  going  twice  over  the 
same  ground  in  successive  years,  have  the  advantage  of  completing  their  elementary 
studies  in  the  first  year  and  of  having  entirely  fresh  instruction  on  the  more  advanced 
studies  of  the  second  year. — (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.  ^ 

The  6  institutions  which  are  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  instruct  deaf-mutes 
under  appointments  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  by  certain  local 
officers  report  as  follows  for  1878-’79 :  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  578  pupils,  312  of  them  supported  by  the  State ;  the  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  New  York,  120  pupils,  58  of  them  State  pupils, 
and  no  industries  taught  in  the  school  proper,  although  the  pu];)ils  are  encouraged  to 
learn  lithography,  engraving,  and  carving  in  wood  or  metal;  the  Le  Couteulx  St. 
Mary’s  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Buffalo,  131  inmates ;  the  St.  Joseph’s 
Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  Fordham,  216  inmates,  42  of  them 
supported  by  the  State ;  the  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  re¬ 
porting  50  State  pupils,  112  inmates  in  all,  a  Kindergarten  organized  in  the  winter  of 
1878-’79,  and  an  academic  course  of  study  for  a  small  class  of  advanced  pupils ;  and  the 
Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  which  had  147  pupils  and  had  already 
established  its  primary  department  in  the  new  building  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  All  of  these  institutions  give  instruction  in  the 
common  English  branches,  several  teach  drawing,  the  majority  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  lip  reading  and  articulation,  and  all,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  teach 
various  industrial  employments.  The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  gives  instruction  in  philosophic 
grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  physics,  astronomy  and 
chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  iihysical  geography  to  a  high  class 
which  has  its  term  extended  by  special  provisions  of  the  law.  The  family  system  for 
boys  under  12  years  of  age,  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1878,  is  continued,  100  boys  being  divided  into  two  families,  one  of  them  located  at 
the  house  in  Tarrytown,  which  was  opened  October  14,  1879. —  (From  reports  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  returns  to  this  Bureau.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  reports  a  superintendent;  12 
teachers  in  the  literary,  musical,  and  industrial  departments  ;  163  pupils  attending  at 
date  of  the  report,  26  of  them  newly  enrolled;  the  tuning  class  making  considerable 
progress;  instruction  given  in  harmony,  musical  composition,  and  upon  the  organ; 
and  32  pupils  in  the  broom  department.  The  girls  are  taught  hand  sewing,  knitting, 
crocheting,  fancy  work,  and  beadwork. —  (Eleventh  annual  report.) 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  reports  a  superintendent  and 
17  teachers  in  the  academical,  musical,  and  industrial  departments,  with  200  pupils,  in 
September,  1879,  who  were  taught  the  common  and  higher  English  branches  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  many  of  them  receiving  instruction  in  piano  tuning,  mattress 
making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work. —  (Forty-fourth  annual  report 
and  return. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  reports  7  teachers  and  304  pupils,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  265.  The  custodial  home  for  adult  imbeciles,  which  was 
established  in  1878  for  2  years  as  an  experimental  measure,  reports  instruction  given 
in  certain  industries. —  (New  York  Year-Book  of  Education.) 
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EDUCATION  IN  MUSIC. 

The  New  York  College  of  Music  reports  134  i)U])ils  in  1879,  many  of  them  coming 
£LX)m  neighboring  towns  and  cities. — (Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph.) 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  I’OR  NURSES. 

The  school  connected  w'ith  Bellevue  Hosiiital,  New  York  City,  has  graduated  90 
nurses  since  its  organization  in  1874,  all  of  whom  received  a  thorough  course  of  in¬ 
struction  and  practice  and  20  of  whom  arc  now  matrons  of  hospitals  or  heads  of 
training  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  in  1879  was  04,  and  there  were 
30  graduates  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  In  order  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  a  preliminary  examination  is  required  in  reading,  writing,  simiilc  arithme¬ 
tic,  and  English  dictation ;  a  second  examination,  on  the  practical  and  theoretical 
duties  of  a  nurse,  at  the  close  of  the  hi  st  year  ;  and  a  third  examination,  at  the  close 
of  the  second  year,  by  the  examining  board,  composed  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

There  is  also  a  training  school  for  nurses  connected  with  the  New  Y"ork  Hosiutal, 
West  15th  street.  New  York  City.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  18  months. 
Applicants  must  have  a  good  common  school  education  and  be  between  25  and  35  years 
of  age.  Graduates  are  entitled  to  a  diploma  under  seal  of  the  hospital. —  (Letter  and 
circular. ) 

A  free  training  school  for  nurses  and  governesses  was  opened  in  the  winter  of  1879 
in  connection  with  the  free  Kindergarten  of  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  of  the  Anthon 
Memorial  Church,  New  York  City.  The  intention  is  to  give  applicants  “practice  in 
the  Kindergarten  methods  as  assistants  in  the  school,  instruction  in  a  training  class, 
and  some  general  knowledge  concerning  the  iihysical,  mental,  and  moral  care  of 
infants  and  little  children.  This  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  simple 
practical  talks  by  conqietent  persons.” — (Kindergarten  Messenger  and  the  New  Ed¬ 
ucation.  ) 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

The  New  York  Cooking  School,  which  was  first  begun  in  1874,  reported  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  6,560  persons  at  imblic  and  private  lectures  and  lessons  in  the  winter  of  1878- 
'79.  From  January  to  April,  1879,  there  were  24  lessons  given  to  children  of  working 
people,  426  children  attending;  24  lessons  to  mission  school  teachers,  96  teachers;  and 
many  lessons  to  ladies  and  to  cooks  ;  in  all,  204  lessons  to  1,210  persons.  Miss  Juliet 
Corson,  who  has  charge  of  this  school,  also  gave  instruction  to  a  class  of  children 
from  the  New  York  Home  for  Soldiers’  Families.  This  year  ten  of  these  children 
have  done  almost  the  entire  cooking  for  the  150  inmates  of  that  institution.  A  cook¬ 
ery  school  was.also  held  at  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  and  National 
Sunday  School  Assembly  in  August,  1879,  six  lessons  being  given  to  a  class  of  about 
90  pupils. —  (Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1879  No.  4,  and 
West  Virginia  Journal  of  Education.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

In  New  York  City  within  the  last  few  years  additional  opportunities  for  obtaining 
elementary  training  in  industrial  and  decorative  art  have  been  fuimished  by  the 
various  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  DecoraUve  Art. 

The  Ladies’  Art  Association  continues  its  classes,  which  are  of  a  similar  nature  and 
include  a  large  number  of  subjects.  In  high  art  the  Art  Students’  League  oilers  excep¬ 
tional  facilities.  Tuition  is  charged  by  each  of  these  institutions.  There  are  various 
classes  connected  with  Cooper  Union ^  in  which  drawing  in  all  its  branches  is  taught 
and  instruction  is  given  in  many  of  the  industries  into  which  a  knowledge  of  art 
enters,  such  as  wood  engraving,,  painting  of  photographs,  &c.  There  is  also  a  nor¬ 
mal  class  in  industrial  drawing  for  the  training  of  teachers,  with  classes  in  oil  and 
water  color  painting.  There  are  no  tuition  fees  in  these  classes.  Opportunities, 
however,  are  furnished  students  who  pay,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  studios,  &c.,  of 
the  art  school  at  hours  not  interfering  with  the  regular  classes.  In  the  free  school  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  instruction  is  given  in  high  art.  These  classes,  as 
well  as  all  the  free  art  classes  of  the  Cooper  Union,  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capac¬ 
ity  with  eager  students.  In  Brooklyn  the  evening  art  classes  of  the  Art  Association 
also  afford  instruction  in  high  art.  Vassar  College  has  an  art  collection  and  an  art  de¬ 
partment  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Van  Ingen,  an  experienced  artist.  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Syracuse  University,  under  charge  of  Professor  Comfort,  gives 
instruction  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  Cornell  University 
has  a  thorough  course  in  architecture. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

Information  for  1878-’79  was  received  from  23  orphan  asylums,  industrial  schools, 
and  miscellaneous  charities,  11  of  them  in  New  Y'ork  City,  the  others  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  States.  In  these  institutions  5,724  children  received  school  and  industrial 
training,  and  many  of  them  were  placed  in  good  homes  during  the  year.  Besides 
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these  institntious,  the  Ohildren’s  Aid  Society  of  Brooklyn  reported  481  children  in 
their  industrial  schools,  257  of  them  taught  to  operate  sewing  machines,  and  a  total 
of  4,842  children  brought  under  their  influence  in  1879 ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum  Society,  also  in  Brooklyn,  a  total  of  1,524  children  cared  for ;  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Aid  Society,  New  York  City,  32  industrial  schools  (21  day  and  11  night  schools), 
with  9,093  children  on  the  rolls.  Under  charge  of  this  society  there  are  30  different 
institutions,  each  doing  more  or  less  to  educate  poor  children. 

The  reformatory  institutions  reporting  for  the  year  were  the  House  of  Shelter,  Al¬ 
bany;  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  Elmira;  the  Association  for  Befriending 
Children  and  Young  Girls  (House  of  the  Holy  Family),  New  Y^'ork  City ;  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York ;  the  House  of 
Refuge,  Randall’s  Island;  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
Rochester;  and  the  Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for  Destitute  Children  from  Oneida 
and  adjacent  counties,  Utica,  representing  an  aggregate  of  3,610  inmates.  School 
training  is  given  and  some  industrial  employments  are  taught  in  all  these  institu¬ 
tions. —  (Reports  and  returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  twenty -fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Ithaca,  February 
19-21,  1879.  The  address  of  welcome,  made  by  William  L.  Bostwick,  regent  of  the 
university,  was  responded  to  by  Superintendent  Gilmour,  in  which  response  the  ex¬ 
cellent  influence  of  Cornell  University  on  the  common  schools  was  referred  to.  Among 
the  leading  topics  presented  were  the  “Township  system,”  “Teachers’  institutes,” 
“Compulsory  education,”  “Commissioners’  qualifications,”  “Our  English  language,” 
“The  examination  of  teachers  for  public  schools,”  and  “  Instruction  in  political  and 
social  science.”  The  following  recommendations  were  made :  The  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  (to  consist  of  nine  members  nominated  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  approved  by 
the  senate,  and  serving  without  compensation)  should  constitute  the  board  of  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  place  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  assume  all  the  responsibilities,  discharge  all  the  duties,  and  have  all  the 
powers  which  now  devolve  on  the  superintendent  and  also  on  the  regents  of  the  uni¬ 
versity ;  the  members  to  serve  nine  years,  with  annual  change  of  one  ;  the  board  to 
appoint  a  secretary  as  its  chief  executive,  to  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed.  All  commissioners  after  1881  should  be  elected  for  six  years,  hold  a  col¬ 
lege  or  normal  school  diploma  of  the  advanced  course,  or  a  New  York  State  certificate, 
and  have  had  the  training  derived  from  three  years  of  successful  teaching  or  of  educa¬ 
tional  supervision.  Each  town  should  vote  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  township  system, 
and,  if  adopted,  elect  five  men  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  to  have  charge  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  town. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  New  York  School 
Journal.) 

STATE  teachers’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meetings  of  this  association  were  held  July  15-17,  1879,  at  Penn  Yan,  many 
prominent  teachers  and  educators  being  present.  The  attention  of  those  interested  in 
school  matters  was  called  to  the  need  of  improvement  in  rural  district  schools.  Normal 
school  matters  were  discussed,  and  county  normal  schools,  with  power  to  confer  di¬ 
plomas  for  one  year,  were  advocated.  Debate  was  opened  on  the  subject  of  supervi¬ 
sion,  but  no  distinct  aflirmation  was  made.  The  unification  of  the  whole  system  of 
public  schools  and  higher  education  was  also  introduced  for  discussion.  The  encourag¬ 
ing  condition  of  education  was  said  to  be  indicated  by  increased  attention  to  higher 
culture  and  more  general  appreciation  of  it,  by  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  in 
the  colleges  and  universities,  by  the  success  of  institutions  for  professional  training, 
and  by  the  improvements  in  the  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  while  the 
defects  in  the  system  of  education  had  become  so  apparent  that  they  could  be  removed 
by  prompt  and  harmonious  action.  Other  topics  treated  were:  “Industrial  educa¬ 
tion;”  “  Art,  and  art  culture ; ”  “ Primary  instruction ; ”  “The  relation  of  education 
to  crime,”  in  which  it  was  held  that  frequent  lectures  on  physical  science  would 
discourage  a  tendency  to  crime ;  “  The  duty  of  public  schools  to  the  commonwealth ;  ” 
“  Graded  schools ;  ”  and  “  Physical  science  in  the  public  schools.”  The  committee  on 
resolutions  reported  resolutions  advocating  the  support  of  secondary  schools,  and  in¬ 
sisting  that  the  strict  work  of  normal  schools  should  be  the  training  of  pupils  for  the 
teacher’s  profession,  so  that  each  graduate  shall  be  a  genuine  addition  to  the  teaching 
force  of  the  State;  also  urging  the  increase  of  means  for  preparing  trained  teachers 
for  the  12,000  schools  of  the  State,  either  by  teachers’  institutes  or  by  additional  normal 
schools,  and  advocating  a  well  defined  and  uniform  grade  of  attainments  for  school 
commisisioner.  —  (New  York  School  Joiumal.) 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  sessions  were  held  in  Albany  July  8-10, 1879.  The  commencement  address  was 
to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Barnard,  president  of  Columbia  College.  It  was  further  pro- 
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posed  that  one  member  of  each  of  the  graduating  classes  of  some  of  the  colleges  of 
the  State  should  redeliver  his  commencement  oration.  A  number  of  professors  and 
principals  of  schools  announced  their  intention  to  be  present,  but  no  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  proceedings  is  obtainable. —  (School  Bulletin,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1879.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  ISAAC  EDWARDS. 

This  gentleman,  dean  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  died  in  his  sixtieth  year  at  Albany, 
March  26,  1879,  apparently  from  the  eflectsof  overwork,  after  long  and  faithful  service 
in  his  chair  as  well  as  in  the  city  board  of  education.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
standard  legal  works,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  dignity,  courtesy, 
and  integrity. —  (School  Bulletin,  April,  1879,  and  Philadeliihia  Evening  Telegraph.) 

THOMAS  W.  VALENTINE. 

Mr.  Valentine  merits  special  mention,  not  only  as  a  successful  and  respected  teacher, 
but  also  as  the  originator  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  and,  through 
it,  of  the  other  like  associations  in  various  States.  While  serving  as  the  president  of 
the  New  York  association,  he  made,  in  1857,  the  first  movement  towards  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States.  ^  Born  at  North- 
ton,  Mass.,  February  16,  1818,  he  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  April  4,  1879.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  1836,  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Clinton,  in  his  native 
State  ;  taught  subsequently  two  years  in  his  native  town ;  then  in  Pennsylvania  for 
a  year ;  again  for  another  year  in  Massachusetts ;  from  1842  to  1853  was  principal  of 
a  public  school  in  Albany ;  superintended  then  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  and  edited 
the  New  York  Teacher ;  and  finally,  in  1855,  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  public  school  No.  19  there,  a  position  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death. 
A  modest  but  most  meritorious  man,  he  did  much  towards  giving  shape  and  efficiency 
to  the  present  school  system  of  New  York,  and,  through  the  national  association, 
towards  elevating  school  standards  in  the  whole  United  States. —  (School  Bulletin.) 

JAMES  ORTON  WOODRUFF. 

To  Mr.  Woodruff  educators  are  indebted  for  the  conception  of  a  novel  enterprise  in¬ 
tended  to  extend  the  field  of  higher  instruction.  Being  struck  with  the  great  cost  of 
foreign  travel  to  American  students  and  its  comparatively  meagre  returns,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  reducing  these  expenses  and  at  the  same  time  applying  the  methods  of 
object  teaching  to  a  larger  class  of  subjects  than  had  ever  previously  been  attempted, 
by  chartering  a  steamer,  securing  as  passengers  and  pupils  enough  persons  to  meet 
expenses,  and,  with  a  corps  of  experienced  teachers,  making  a  voyage  of  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  the  globe,  to  study  the  climates,  scenery,  productions,  political  and  natural 
history,  and  social  condition  of  the  various  countries  and  peoples  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Embarking  his  large  means  in  the  enterprise  and  at  first  failing,  he  afterwards 
renewed  his  attempt,  but  he  died  (June  4,  1879)  before  its  accomplishment. 

FREDERICK  A.  CAIRNS. 

In  the  death  of  this  promising  teacher,  June  18,  1879,  at  New  York,  the  interests  of 
science  in  that  city  are  said  to  have  suffered  serious  loss.  Born  in  New  York  in  1820 
and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  there,  Mr.  Cairns  devoted  his  matured  powers  to 
scientific  study ;  he  became  an  elucidator  of  chemical  quantitative  analysis  under  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chandler  in  the  School  of  Mines  connected  with  his  alma  mater,  and  secured  the 
high  appreciation  of  the  professor  with  whom  he  was  associated.  At  the  time  of  his 
death — which  came  suddenly  from  too  great  application  to  his  work — he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  a  text  book  on  his  specialty,  which  is  said  to  have  been  well-nigh  com¬ 
pleted. —  (School  Bulletin,  July,  1879. ) 

REV.  ENOCH  C.  WINES,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

This  noble  follower  of  John  Howard  and  Mrs.  Fry  in  efforts  to  make  prison  disci¬ 
pline  humane  was  also  an  earnest  teacher  and  an  educational  writer  of  no  mean  mark. 
Bom  in  Hanover,  N.  J.,  February  17,  1806,  he  studied  at  Middlebury  College,  Ver¬ 
mont,  received  its  diploma  in  1827,  and  then  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  im¬ 
portant  positions  and  with  steadily  increasing  reputation.  In  1849  he  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry,  but  after  five  years’  service  as  a  pastor  returned  to  teaching, 
as  professor  of  ancient  languages,  in  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  from  1854  to  1859,  working  faithfully  both  as  minister  and  teacher.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  year  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  City  University  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  new 

^  This  was  done  hy  first  shaping  a  scheme  for  an  association  “to  elevate  the  character  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,”  and  then,  by  correspondence,  bringing  together  a  number 
of  the  chief  teachers  of  the  country  to  organize  it.  The  meetmoj  yras  held  at  Philadelphia,  August 
20,  1857,  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Valentine,  and  originated  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  now 
the  National  Educational  Association. 
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iustitutiou  founded  by  the  Preshytenaus  and  meant  to  he  their  chief  school  for  the 
great  West.  When  tlie  university  went  down  during  the  rebellion,  Dr.  Wines,  remov¬ 
ing  to  New  York,  became  the  secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  that  State  in  1862, 
and  through  it  the  parent  of  the  National  Prison  Reform  Association,  in  connection 
with  which  much  of  his  later  work  was  done.  Dr.  Wines  brought  about  two  interna¬ 
tional  prison  congresses,  one  at  London  in  1872  and  one  at  Stockholm  in  1878,  which  did 
more  than  all  preceding  ones  to  formulate  a  science  of  prison  reform  on  a  basis  at  once 
humane,  industrial,  educational,  moral,  and  religious. ^  His  last  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  preparation  of  an  admirable  book  on  the  State  of  Prisons  and  Child- 
Saving  Institutions  in  the  Civilized  World,  which  must  have  given  him  a  world  wide 
reputation  if  he  had  never  written  anything  besides.  It  was  while  this  was  passing 
through  the  press,  and  within  three  days  after  he  had  written  an  excellent  preface  for 
it,  that  death  came  to  him  at  his  home  in  Irvington,  December  9,  1879. 

All  through  maturer  life  it  may  be  seen  that  he  was  essentially  a  teacher,  and  in  his 
later  work  a  teacher  of  the  nations.  Among  many  books  prepared  and  published  by 
him  most  bore  that  impress,  and  had,  though  in  different  lines,  that  aim.  Three  of 
them  were  especially  designed  to  improve  the  schools’:  (1)  Hints  on  a  System  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Education,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1838,  when  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
were  agitating  the  question  of  reorganizing  their  school  systems,  and  so  approved  as 
to  be  circulated  largely  by  the  legislatures  of  those  States ;  (2)  How  shall  I  govern  my 
School  ?  meant  to  aid  young  teachers  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  without  severity, 
and  commended  in  the  North  American  Review  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind  in 
the  literature  of  education ;  (3)  Letters  to  School  Children,  an  incentive  to  faithful 
study  and  cooperation  with  teachers  in  all  things  looking  to  improvement. —  ( Allibone’s 
Dictionary  of  Authors,  Johnson’s  Cyclopaedia,  Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

lion.  IsTeil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Albany. 

[Third  term,  April  6,  1880,  to  April  3, 1883.] 

Addison  A.  Keyes,  deputy  superintendent,  State  House,  Albany. 

1  This  was  very  much  the  result  of  papers  drawn  up  largely  by  Dr.  Wines  and  presented  by  the 
American  commissioners.  Professor  Way  land,  in  view  of  this  and  of  his  last  published  work,  said  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  September,  1879:  “It  is  probably  quite  safe  to 
declare  that  no  man  in  this  or  any  other  country  has  done  so  much  in  the  last  two  decades  to  elevate 
penology  into  a  real  and  recognized  science  as  this  distinguished  philanthropist.” —  (Journal  of  Social 
Science,  May,  1880.) 
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IVORTII  CAROLI]\A. 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  children  of  school  age  (6-21).. . 

Colored  children  of  school  age . 

Total  number  of  school  age . 

White  children  enrolled . 

Colored  children  enrolled . 

Total  enrolment . 

Average  attendance  of  white  youth.. . 
Average  attendance  of  colored  youth. 
Total  average  attendance . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  districts . 

Public  school-houses . 

Schools  for  white  children  .  . . 

Schools  for  colored  children . 

Total  of  schools  taught . 

Average  length  of  term  in  days . 

Estimated  value  of  school  property . . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  men  teaching . 

White  women  teaching  . 

Colored  men  teaching . 

Colored  women  teaching . 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay . 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Exijenditure  for  public  schools . 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund . 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

273, 767 

271, 348 

2, 419 

148, 613 

154, 841 

6, 228 

422,  380 

426, 189 

3, 809 

146, 681 

153, 534 

6, 853 

81,411 

85, 215 

3, 804 

228,  092 

238, 749 

10, 657 

82, 054 

93, 951 

11, 897 

50, 499 

56, 837 

6,  338 

132, 553 

150, 788 

18, 235 

6,218 

3, 342 

3, 388 

3, 605 

217 

1,761 

1,898 

137 

5, 149 

5, 503 

354 

46 

46 

$157, 921 

$192, 793 

$34, 872 

1,844 

1,771 

73 

642 

652 

10 

875 

627 

248 

361 

321 

40 

3,722 

3,371 

351 

$23  18 

$22  14 

$1  04 

$452, 516 

$493,  .381 

$40, 865 

324, 287 

337,  .541 

13, 254 

$112,  000 

$204, 500 

$92, 500 

. 

(From  report  and  return  of  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough.  State  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  for  the  year  1877-’78,  and  from  a  return  for  1878-’79  from  the  same.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

For  the  state,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  a  board  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  ;  for  counties,  a  county  examiner  and  a  board  of  education  composed  of  the  county 
commissioners;  for  school  districts,  school  committees  of  3  persons  elected  biennially 
by  the  county  boards. —  (State  constitution  and  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  State  and  local  funds, ^  the  latter  to  be  levied  (if  the 
qualified  electors  so  vote)  when  the  former  are  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more 

•In  fiddition  to  the  State  and  county  capitation  taxes  and  other  revenues  for  the  support  of  puhlio 
schools,  8^  ceui  s  on  every  $100  of  i)iop'erty  and  credits  and  25  cents  on  every  poll  are  to  he  levied  an¬ 
nually  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
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flchools  in  each  district  for  4  months.  The  money  is  apportioned  to  each  connty 
according  to  the  number  of  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  enumerated  by 
annual  census.  To  receive  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund  the  schools  are  to  be  free  to 
all  of  school  age  without  distinction  of  race,  although  colored  and  whites  are  to  be 
taught  separately  and  the  school  funds  for  them  are  to  be  kept  apart ;  no  sectarian  or 
political  text  books  or  influences  are  to  be  used ;  the  text  books  and  course  of  study  are 
to  be  recommended  by  the  State  board  of  education.  Teachers  must  be  licensed,  with 
first,  second,  or  third  grade  certificates,  must  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
make  the  required  report  at  the  end  of  each  term,  the  payment  of  their  wages  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  legal  requirements.  Provision  is  made  for  graded 
schools  and  normal  schools. —  (Laws,  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  the  years  1877-78  and  1878-79  indicates  general 
improvement  in  school  matters.  There  was  an  increase  of  3,809  in  youth  of  school 
age;  of  10,657  in  enrolment;  of  18,235  in  average  attendance;  and  of  354  schools 
taught,  217  of  them  for  white  and  137  for  colored  children.  School  property  increased 
in  value  $34,872;  the  receipts  increased  $40,865;  the  expenditures,  $13,254;  and  the 
amount  of  available  school  fund,  $92,500.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers 
was  diminished  $1.04,  and  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  354  schools  there  were  351 
fewer  teachers  employed.  As  the  State  superintendent  says  that  5,944  teachers  would 
be  required  to  supply  the  public  schools,  if  there  were  one  for  each  school  district,  it 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  3,371  teachers  were  employed  in  different  districts.  In 
some  cases  they  may  have  taken  their  pupils  with  them,  thereby  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  a  longer  term  than  the  46  days  mentioned  as  the  average.  The  amount  of 
the  permanent  school  fund  is  said  to  be  $652,500,  with  2,500,000  acres  of  swamp  land 
yet  to  be  sold  to  add  to  it. —  (Return  of  State  superintendent.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

In  the  year  1878-79  the  sum  of  $6,700  was  sent  to  this  State  by  the  agent  of  the 
fund.  Of  this  amount  $2,000  went  to  the  agency,  $1,100  to  normal  schools,  $1,050  to 
Fayetteville,  $1,000  to  Wilmington,  $700  to  Raleigh,  $450  to  Greensborough,  and  $200 
each  to  Morehead  City  and  Dysartville,  to  foster  the  graded  school  systems  at  those 
places. —  (Report  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  laws  of  1876-77  provide  that  townships  with  cities  of  5,000  or  more  inhabitants 
may  levy  an  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  Such  tax,  which  may 
not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  property  and  30  cents  on  the  poll, 
is  to  be  levied  if  the  majority  of  qualified  voters  favor  it.  This  act  does  not  apply 
to  the  townships  in  which  the  cities  of  New  Berne,  Wilmington,  Goldsborough,  and 
Charlotte  are  situated.— (Laws  ratified  in  1877.) 

WILMINGTON. 

Wilmington,  with  an  estimated  population  of  17,600,  reports  286  white  and  580  col¬ 
ored  children  in  its  public  schools  in  1878-79,  or  only  866  out  of  a  school  population 
of  4,921.  The  public  schools  were  taught  on  144  days  during  the  year.  The  school 
buildings  and  sites  for  the  white  schools  were  worth  $5,200,  those  for  the  colored 
youth  $3,000.  A  school  building  was  also  leased  and  $1,400  expended  on  it  during 
the  year.  The  tax  for  school  purposes  was  8^  cents  on  the  $100 ;  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  year,  $11,489.  In  private  or  parochial  schools  387  males  and  549  females  were 
reported.  Thus  the  grand  total  of  children  in  schools  during  1878-79  was  1,802.  The 
number  of  teachers  was  not  given,  but  $8,999.79  represented  the  amount  paid  for 
teaching. —  (Return. ) 

From  Charlotte,  New  Berne,  and  Raleigh  there  was  no  information. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  COURSES. 

Information  was  received  in  1878-79  from  the  University  Normal  School,  Chapel 
Hill ;  the  North  Carolina  Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville ;  Ray’s  Normal  Insti¬ 
tute,  Kemersville ;  the  Lumberton  Normal  School,  Lumberton;  and  Trinity  College 
Normal  School,  Trinity. 

The  University  Normal  School  is  a  summer  school,  lasting  six  weeks,  which  was 
attended  in  1879  by  290  students,  135  of  them  women.  In  addition  to  this  enrolment, 
many  teachers  and  persons  interested  in  education  attended  the  course,  so  that  there 
were  at  least  325  observing  the  work.  English  philology,  chemistry,  Latin,  and  alge- 
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bra  were  added  to  tbe  course,  and  instruction  was  given  in  the  Kindergarten  system. — 
(Report  and  return  for  1879.) 

The  State  Colored  Normal  School  reported  93  students  in  1879,  38  of  them  women, 
with  3  resident  instructors.  There  were  15  fjraduates,  12  of  whom  were  soon  engaged 
in  teaching.  The  full  course  of  study  occupies  3  years,* *  at  the  end  of  which  a  certifi¬ 
cate  is  given.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  taught,  and  the  school  possesses  apparatus 
for  illustrating  physics. —  (Return.) 

Ray’s  Normal  Institute,  organized  in  1873,  in  1879  had  2  resident  instructors,  52  stu¬ 
dents,  and  a  2  years’  course  of  study.  It  is  proposed  to  open  a  model  school  in  1880. — 
(Return.) 

The  Lnniberton  Normal  School,  intended  to  train  teachers  for  the  colored  schools,  had 
26  normal  students  and  25  other  students  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1879.  All  pupils 
teach  after  one  session;  20  were  teaching,  but  none  had  completed  the  4  years’  course 
of  6  months  each  year. —  (Return  and  circular.) 

Trinity  College  Normal  School,  organized  in  the  summer  of  1878,  reported  on  July  19, 
1879,  14  instructors,  10  resident  aud  4  non-resident ;  205  normal  students;  114  other 
students ;  10  graduates  in  the  last  scholastic  year,  5  of  them  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
9  having  already  received  some  degree  ;  and  a  4  years’  course  of  study.  Graduates 
are  authorized  to  teach  without  further  examination. —  (Return.) 

Bennett  Seminary,  Greensborough,  reported  25  students  in  its  4  years’  normal  course. — 
(Return. ) 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  had  192  normal  students  in  its  3  years’  normal  course. — 
(College  catalogue,  1878-’79.) 


teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  the  holding  of  these  meetings,  and  the  normal  insti¬ 
tutes  just  mentioned  seem,  in  a  measure,  to  be  substituted  for  the  usual  teachers’ 
institutes. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

No  educational  journal  was  published  in  the  State  in  1879,  nor  could  information  be 
derived  from  periodicals  outside  of  the  State  as  to  the  schools  of  North  Carolina.^ 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  ACADEMIC  SCHOOLS. 

Information  respecting  public  schools  of  this  grade  is  wanting.  For  statistics  of 
private  academic  schools,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Information  for  1878-’79  was  received  from  8  colleges  or  universities.  Of  these  2 
were  Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  1  each  Evangelical  Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
South,  the  others  non-sectarian  in  influence.  All  had  classical  courses ;  6,  some  de¬ 
partment  of  scientific  study ;  4,  preparatory  and  theological  courses ;  3,  instruction 
in  book-keeping ;  2,  normal  courses  ;  3,  departments  of  law,  while  2  (Rutherford  and 
Shaw  Universities)  were  open  to  both  sexes. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  included  in  the  above  summary,  re¬ 
ports,  in  addition  to  classical  and  scientific  departments  and  a  legal  course  of  2  years, 
a  4  years’  xihilosophical  course,  a  3  years’  course  in  civil  engineering,  a  2  years’  med¬ 
ical  course,  and  a  summer  normal  of  6  weeks.  There  were  202  students  present  in 
1878-’79. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  received  $8,420  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1879,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  exclusively  to  prepare  students 
for  missionary  work  in  Africa. —  (Return.) 

Walce  Forest  University  added  $4,000  to  its  endowment  fund  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  and  received  $12,000  for  the  erection  of  Wingate  Memorial  Hall. —  (Re¬ 
turn.  ) 

For  titles,  location,  and  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of 
the  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  such  colleges,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  statistical 
summary,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

*In  1880  a  preparatory  department  was  added  to  the  school,  increasing  the  course  to  6  years. 

*The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  has  since  heen  established. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Tlie  agricultural  and  mechanical  department  of  the  State  University  reported  53 
students  in  1878-79  in  the  regular  4  years’  scientific  course  and  71  in  a  partial  course. 
A  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  departments  of  agriculture  and  considera¬ 
ble  instruction  in  mathematics,  German,  and  French  are  given  to  the  students.  The 
schools  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  the  college  of  natural  history  also  jirepare  for 
scientific  pursuits.  The  agricultural  experiment  station  reports  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  its  work  and  900  analyses  made  since  the  establishment  of  the  station  in 
March,  1877. —  (College  catalogue  and  return.) 

Several  of  the  colleges  reporting  have  either  regular  scientific  courses  or  schools  of 
natural  science. 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix  ;  for  summaries  of  the  statistics,  a  cor¬ 
responding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  jireceding, 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  .3  years’  courses  in  Biddle  University,  Charlotte 
(Presbyterian),  and  Bennett  Seminary,  Greensborough  (Methodist  Episcopal),  and  in  4 
years’  courses  in  Shaw  University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  and  Trinity  College  (Methodist 
Episcopal  South),  Shaw  alone  requiring  an  examination  for  admission.  The  school 
of  the  Bible  connected  with  Wake  Forest  College  (Missionary  Baptist)  also  furnishes 
instruction  to  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  gives  neither  degree  nor 
certificate  of  proficiency. —  (Catalogue  and  returns  of  Wake  Forest  College.) 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  2  years’  courses  in  the  State  University  and  in  Trinity 
College.  Applicants  for  admission  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination.  The 
former  had  7  students  in  1 878-79,  the  latter  14.  Rutherford  College  has  also  opened 
a  department  of  law,  which  will  x>repare  students  to  obtain  a  license  to  practise.  The 
length  of  the  course  is  not  yet  decided. —  (Returns  and  circulars.) 

The  medical  course  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  covers  2  years  and  embraces 
instruction  in  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  Laboratory  work  is  not  included  in  the  course,  but  operations  in 
surgery  are  permitted  to  students  sufficiently  advanced  in  anatomy. — (College  cata¬ 
logue,  1878-79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  sent 
in  a  biennial  report  under  date  of  January  1,  1879,  and  no  later  information  has  been 
received.  A  principal,  7  teachers  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  5  teachers  for  the  blind,  and 
2  of  music  formed  the  list  of  officers  of  the  institution.  The  domestic  and  mechanical 
departments  were  under  the  charge  of  6  and  3  persons,  respectively.  Although  the 
overcrowding  of  the  institution  necessitated  an  enlargement  of  the  buildings  and 
other  outlay,  the  net  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  1879  was  $7,489.57. 
A  library  of  500  volumes  is  in  use.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the 
colored  deaf-mutes  and  blind.  The  common  school  branches  and  broom,  mattress, 
and  shoe  making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  knitting,  and  bead  and  fancy  work  are  taught. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  State  report  of  1878  indicated  that  a  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Association  was 
organized  by  the  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  summer  normal  connected  with  the 
State  University.  They  were  also  to  form  county  associations  throughout  the  State. 
No  information  has  reached  the  Bureau  as  to  whether  these  meetings  took  place  in 
1879. 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JohnC.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh, 
[Second  term,  January  1,  1877,  to  January  1,  1881.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) - 

1, 018, 789 
23, 174 

1, 018, 795 
24, 525 

6 

1,351 

1,  041, 963 
730  365 

1,  043, 320 
725, 210 

1,357 

5, 155 
388 

Colored  in  public  schools. . . 

9, 829 

9’  441 
734, 651 
459, 990 
28, 861 

Whole  number  enrolled . 

740, 194 
465, 372 
23, 121 

5,543 
5,  382 

Average  daily  attendance _ _ _ 

Pupils  in  private  schools . . 

5,  740 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Township  districts. _ _ _ ......... 

1,347 
10, 769 
651 

1,346 
10,  842 
666 

1 

Subdistricts  in  these . . . . 

73 

City,  village,  and  special  districts  .... 

15 

743 

759 

16 

School-houses  in  township  districts... 

10, 791 

10, 874 

83 

School-houses  in  city,  village,  and  spe¬ 

1,188 

1, 269 

81 

cial  districts. 

Whole  number  of  public  school-houses. 

11, 979 

12, 143 

164 

Whole  number  of  public  school  rooms . . 

15, 671 

16,  045 

374 

Number  of  public  school  rooms  used 

15, 139 

15, 515 

376 

for  elementary  schools. 

Number  of  public  school  rooms  used 

532 

530 

2 

for  high  schools. 

School-houses  built . 

481 

437 

44 

Cost  of  school-houses  built . 

$843,  822 
21,  329, 864 

$580, 801 
21, 103, 255 

$263, 021 
226, 609 

Value  of  public  school-houses  and 

grounds. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

155 

150 

5 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

11, 099 
12, 292 

11, 456 
12, 031 

357 

261 

Whole  number  employed  . . . 

23, 391 
8, 525 

23, 487 
9,  028 

96 

Number  of  teachers  permanently  em¬ 

503 

ployed. 

Teachers  in  primary  and  grammar 

22,  680 

22, 781 

101 

schools. 

Teachers  in  high  schools . 

711 

706 

5 

Teachers  in  schools  for  colored  youth. 

262 

238 

24 

Te.achers  in  private  schools. . . 

225 

272 

47 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

$59 

$56 

$3 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

41 

41 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  exponditure  for  them . 

$7,841,911 
7, 995, 125 

$7, 747, 485 
7,711,325 

$94, 426 
283, 800 

(From  tlie  report  of  Hou.  James  J.  Burns,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1879,  the  report  containing  most  of  the  statistics  of 
the  previous  year.  The  recei])ts  and  expenditures  are  from  a  written  return.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  consist  of  a  State  commissioner  of  common  schools ;  State,  county,  city,  and 
village  hoards  of  examiners ;  and  boards  of  education  for  city,  township,  village,  and 
special  districts,  with  3  directors  for  each  siibdistrict,  1  of  them  elected  each  year 
after  the  first. — (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty,  by  the  income  from  the  common  school  fund,  and  by  local  taxation,  the  amount 
in  each  district  to  be  designated  by  the  boards  of  education,  but  not  to  exceed  7  Tnillg 
on  the  dollar.  A  semiannual  apportionment  of  common  school  money  is  made  to 
the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  school  age  enumerated,  any  failure  to  re¬ 
port  such  number  causing  forfeiture  of  school  moneys.  The  law  makes  provision  for 
enough  free  schools  (to  be  kept  open  from  24  to  44  weeks)  for  all  youth  of  school  age ; 
also,  for  schools  of  a  high  grade,  evening  schools,  schools  in  homes  for  children  and 
county  infirmaries,  and  separate  schools  (if  desired)  for  colored  children.  The  Ger¬ 
man  language  is  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  when  75  of  the  resident  freeholders, 
representing  not  less  than  40  pupils,  demand  it.  Children  between  8  and  14  must 
attend  school  at  least  12  weeks  in  each  school  year  unless  specially  excused.  County 
examiners  now  grant  certificates  to  teachers  for  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four, 
and  thirty-six  months  from  the  day  of  examination.  These  certificates  are  valid 
within  the  county,  except  in  city  and  village  districts,  where  they  must  be  indorsed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  examiners.  The  law  provides  for  school 
libraries  in  districts,  through  an  appropriation  from  the  contingent  fund;  in  cities, 
by  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  taxable  property. — 
(School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  of  1878-79  compared  with  those  of  1877-78  show  an  increase  of  youth 
of  school  age,  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  of  subdistricts  in  the  townships,  and  in  city, 
village,  and  special  districts  and  their  divisions,  of  school-houses  and  school  rooms 
(especially  those  used  for  the  elementary  branches),  and  of  teachers  in  both  public 
and  private  schools.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  decrease  in  enrolment  and  attend¬ 
ance  of  both  white  and  colored  children  in  township  districts,  in  the  number  of  new 
school-houses  erected  during  the  year,  in  high  school  buildings,  in  the  average  time 
of  school  in  days,  in  women  teaching,  in  teachers  employed  in  high  and  colored 
schools,  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men,  in  the  cost  of  new  school-houses,  in  the  value  of 
public  school-houses  and  grounds,  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 
Of  the  39,265  applicants  for  teachers’  positions  in  1878-79  some  25,018  received  cer¬ 
tificates.  In  order  to  hold  out  inducements  for  higher  attainments  in  schc/larship 
and  to  recognize  actual  success  in  teaching,  a  fifth  grade  of  certificate  is  now  given 
by  county  examiners.  There  are  5  more  colleges  for  young  men  and  5  more  semi¬ 
naries  or  colleges  for  women  reported  in  1879  than  in  1878 ;  also,  an  additional  normal 
college.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  studying  English  gram¬ 
mar,  composition,  rhetoric,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  chemistry,  geology.  United  States 
history,  book-keeping,  oral  lessons,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  map  drawing,  and  a 
decrease  in  the  students  of  general  history,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  French.  The  reports  from  the  different  counties  indicate  a  generally  pros¬ 
perous  condition  in  the  schools  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  enrolment  and  aver¬ 
age  attendance  reported.  The  character  of  the  school-houses  is  also  said  to  be  slowly 
improving,  although  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done. —  (State  report,  1879.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Superintendent  Burns  advocates  a  judicious  system  of  supervision  for  the  township 
schools  in  order  that  the  school  system  may  be  more  efficiently  administered ;  urges 
consolidation,  instead  of  division  of  territory,  which  last  involves  limited  means,  unfit 
school-houses,  small  wages,  inferior  teachers,  short  terms,  and  poor  schools:  wants  a 
better  line  of  demarcation  between  the  high  schools  and  the  grammar  and  intermedi¬ 
ate  grades  ;  desires  a  more  symmetrical  course  of  study  in  properly  conducted  schools, 
the  work  to  be  well  begun  among  the  fundamentals  and  then  continued  in  a  way  to 
inculcate  correct  principles  and  to  build  up  good  characters ;  thinks  less  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  upper  grades,  so  as  not  to  have  colleges  spoiled  in  trying  to  be  universi¬ 
ties,  high  schools  spoiled  in  trying  to  be  colleges,  primary  schools  spoiled  in  the  efibrt 
to  be  high  schools,  and  normal  schools  spoiled  in  attempting  the  impossible  feat  of  be¬ 
ing  all  at  once.  He  would  also  have  a  better  management  of  teachers’  institutes,  so  as 
to  do  better  work  without  increase  of  cost. —  (State  report,  1879.) 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

For  the  statistics  of  Kindergarten  which  send  returns  to  this  Bureau,  see  Table  V 
of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICEES. 


These  consist  of  hoards  of  education,  hoards  of  examiners,  and  city  superintendents 
who  supervise  the  schools. 


STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  large  towns. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expend! 

ture. 

Akron . 

17,  000 

4,  405 

2,  826 

2, 197 

56 

$43, 394 

Bellaire . 

7,  605 

2,  694 

1,  600 

920 

22 

16,  311 

Canton . 

12,  500 

3,  701 

2, 142 

1,  557 

41 

36,  955 

Chillicothe . 

15,  000 

3,  277 

1,798 

1, 433 

45 

29,  815 

Cincinnati . 

300,  000 

87,  618 

30,  906 

24,  997 

600 

741,  274 

Cleveland . 

145,  545 

46, 145 

22,  741 

15,  695 

409 

370,  727 

Columbus . 

51,  881 

14, 178 

7,  409 

5,707 

137 

135,  857 

Dayton . 

35,  000 

11,  660 

5,  696 

4,  435 

123 

132,  346 

Fremont . 

7,  500 

2,  358 

1,  042 

706 

19 

13,  396 

Hamilton . 

15,  000 

5, 168 

1,907 

1,421 

33 

38, 127 

Ironton . 

9,  900 

2,  720 

1,  607 

1, 176 

29 

16,  531 

Mansfield . 

10,  000 

2,  806 

1,  777 

1,  350 

36 

31,  030 

Marietta . 

8,  500 

1,  940 

1,313 

1,  058 

23 

15,  840 

Massillon . 

9,  000 

2,  401 

1, 132 

789 

23 

49,  798 

Newark . 

11,  000 

3,  715 

1,  854 

1,  349 

39 

22,  836 

Pomeroy . 

8,  000 

2,  021 

1,  279 

860 

26 

13,  858 

Portsmouth . 

15,  000 

3,  485 

2, 131 

1,  644 

41 

35, 102 

Sandusky . 

17,  500 

6, 113 

2,  414 

1,  862 

49 

38, 120 

Springfield . 

20,  000 

5,  683 

2,  083 

2,  066 

52 

48,  364 

Steubenville . 

16,' 000 

5,  346 

2,  397 

1,  832 

39 

29,  082 

Tiffin . 

10,  000 

2,  916 

1, 117 

875 

27 

23,  846 

Toledo . 

55.  000 

14,  898 

7,  618 

4,  739 

128 

139, 131 

Youngstown . 

18,  000 

5,  006 

2, 102 

624 

38 

34,  604 

Zanesville . 

20,  000 

5,571 

3, 103 

2,  201 

69 

51,  735 

a  The  statistics  are  from  the  State  report,  except  the  figures  for  population,  which  are  from  other 
authentic  sources. 


ADDITIONAL  PAETICULARS. 


Akron  reports  12  school-houses,  with  42  rooms,  exclusive  of  rooms  used  only  in  reci¬ 
tation  ;  school  property  valued  at  $120,000 ;  and  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in 
enrolment,  and  in  attendance  over  the  previous  year.  The  schools  were  primary, 
grammar,  and  high.  A  revised  course,  adopted  in  the  preceding  year,  was  followed 
with  advantage. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

Bellaire  reports  5  school-houses,  with  26  rooms  used  for  both  study  and  recitation, 
and  school  property  valued  at  $45,000. —  (State  report,  1879.) 

Canton  reports  for  1878-’79  a  slight  decrease  in  youth  of  school  age,  an  increase  in 
enrolment  and  attendance  in  the  public  schools,  8  school-houses,  and  $75,000  of  school 
property;  also,  4  night  schools,  with  150  students. —  (State  report  and  Ohio  Educa¬ 
tional  Monthly,  March,  1879.) 

Chillicothe  reports  fewer  pupils  enrolled  and  attending  school  in  1878-’79  than  in 
1877-78 ;  4  school-houses,  with  51  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation ;  and  431  pupils 
studying  German  in  the  high  school. —  (State  report.) 

Cincinnati  reports  41  schools,  divided  into  32  district,  6  intermediate,  and  3  high. 
Of  this  number,  6  of  the  district,  1  of  the  high,  and  2  of  the  intermediate  grades  were 
for  colored  pupils.  A  normal  school  and  one  for  deaf-mutes  reported  respectively  107 
and  34  pupils.  There  were  49  school  buildings,  with  585  rooms  in  use,  and  in  addition 
to  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  some  3,193  youth  were  studying  in  the  13 
night  schools,  3  of  which  were  for  colored  pupils,  while  18,723  children  were  in  no 
school  whatever.  Much  improvement  was  noticed  during  1878-79  in  pronunciation 
and  reading,  the  pupils  being  examined  as  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences ;  in 
composition,  the  object  lesson  being  the  basis  in  the  lower  grades ;  and  in  penmanship ; 
while  in  drawing  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  the  grades  of  the  district  and  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  was  observable.  The  plan  (introduced  two  years  ago  in  the  fourth 
intermediate  school)  of  having  the  pupils  give  biographical  and  historical  sketches 
before  the  classes,  besides  the  regular  United  States  history  lessons,  is  now  adopted  by 
nearly  all  teachers.  The  public  library  reports  120,474  books  and  pamphlets  (9,880 
of  them  added  during  the  year),  a  gain  of  110  a  day  in  the  use  of  books,  and  a  branch 
established  June,  1879,  which  already  circulates  1,100  volumes  a  month. —  (City  re¬ 
port,  1879-’80.) 

Cleveland  had  in  1878-79  special  teachers  in  the  public  schools  for  music,  drawing, 
penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  German;  no  evening  sehools;  40  different  school  build¬ 
ings,  with  20,062  sittings  for  study;  10,535  pupils  in  private  or  parochial  schools;  a 
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normal  school,  with  65  girl  students  under  4  teachers ;  and  an  increase  of  youth  of 
school  a^e  and  of  pupils  enrolled. —  (Retiu’n  and  State  re^Dort.) 

Cohimbus  reports  1  high,  a  Saturday  normal,  45  grammar,  and  74  primary  schools ; 
25  school  buildings,  with  7,037  sittings  for  study;  3  school-houses  building;  school 
property  valued  at  $603,968 ;  the  condition  of  the  schools  eminently  satisfactory  and 
a  substantial  and  decided  advance  throughout  the  different  grades  made  during 
1878-’79 ;  a  larger  attendance  in  the  high  school  than  ever  before,  with  the  good  char¬ 
acter  of  the  school  fully  maintained;  the  popularity  of  the  study  of -German  increasing 
from  year  to  year ;  and  special  teachers  in  music  and  drawing,  considerable  progress 
being  made  in  both  branches.  The  public  library,  which  is  growing  steadily,  has  at 
present  belonging  to  the  school  board  some  4,807  volumes,  490  of  them  in  German. — 
(City  report,  1878-’79,  and  return.) 

Dayton  in  1878-’79  had  13  school-houses,  with  116  rooms  for  both  study  and  recita¬ 
tion  ;  school  property  valued  at  $341,100 ;  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrol¬ 
ment,  and  attendance,  and  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed;  an  enrolment  of  245 
pupils  between  16  and  21  years  of  age ;  1,582  students  in  German,  203  in  United  States 
history,  158  in  Latin,  and  6  in  Greek.  The  results  of  the  free  hand  and  industrial 
drawing  introduced  into  evening  classes  in  1877-’78  are  reported  to  have  been  remark¬ 
able  for  excellence  in  1879. —  (State  report.) 

Fremont  had  $50,000  in  school  property;  7  school-houses,  with  14  rooms  for  both 
study  and  recitation ;  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  754  in  the  primary  and  of  76 
in  the  high  grade ;  and  1.50  pupils  studying  German. —  (State  report.) 

Hamilton  reports  a  slight  decrease  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment,  and  in  at¬ 
tendance  ;  5  school  buildings,  with  1,300  sittings ;  a  special  music  teacher  for  all  the 
grades;  and  9  private  or  parochial  schools,  containing  950  sittings. — (State  report  and 
return. ) 

Ironton  for  1878-79  reports  10  school-houses  and  28  rooms  for  both  study  and  recita¬ 
tion,  school  property  valued  at  $37,000,  and  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  1,318.— 
(State  report.) 

Mansfield  reports  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment  and  attendance, 
and  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed.  There  were  6  school-houses,  with  30  rooms 
for  both  study  and  recitation.  The  school  property  was  estimated  at  $150,000. — (State 
report.) 

Marietta  had  8  school  buildings  and  20  rooms,  exclusive  of  those  used  for  recitation 
only;  school  property  valued  at  $44,000;  and  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  1,100 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades  and  of  71  in  the  high  school. —  (State  rejjort.) 

Massillon  reports  school  property  valued  at  $100,000 ;  4  school-houses,  with  22  rooms 
for  both  study  and  recitation  ;  108  students  of  German,  34  of  Latin,  and  77  in  natural 
philosophy  in  the  higher  grades. —  (State  report.) 

Newark  reports  special  teachers  for  German  and  penmanship ;  6  school  buildings, 
with  1,990  sittings,  40  of  them  in  the  1  evening  school ;  an  increase  in  youth  of  school 
age,  in  enrolment,  in  attendance,  and  in  teachers ;  and  2  private  or  parochial  schools, 
having  280  students. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

.  Pomeroy  had  5  school-houses,  containing  24  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation ; 
school  property  valued  at  $20,000 ;  163  pupils  studying  German,  61  Latin,  and  11  Greek 
in  the  high  school;  and  300  pupils  in  private  or  parochial  schools. — (State  report  and 
return. ) 

Portsmouth  reports  7  different  school  buildings,  containing  2,020  sittings ;  a  continued 
increase  in  attendance  at  school  and  in  youth  of  school  age,  hut  a  slight  decrease  in 
enrolment ;  a  special  teacher  of  German ;  and  200  pupils  in  private  or  parochial 
schools. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Sandusky  reports  a  decrease  in  youth  of  school  age  and  in  enrolment,  but  more 
regular  attendance ;  12  school-houses,  with  40  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation ; 
and  $174,000  in  school  property. —  (State  report.) 

Springfield  had  8  school  buildings,  containing  49  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation ; 
school  property  valued  at  $202,500  ;  and  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  2,147  in  the 
primary  grades  and  130  in  the  high  school.  It  was  also  said  that  a  normal  depart¬ 
ment  was  opened  in  Seirtember,  1878,  in  connection  with  the  high  school,  10  young 
ladies,  graduates  of  that  school,  entering  it. —  (State  report  and  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  for  March,  1879.) 

Steubenville  reports  a  course  of  study  of  11  years,  three  of  which  are  passed  in  the 
high  school.  Pupils  who  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  third  year  of  school  are  admitted 
to  a  class  in  German.  The  enrolment  and  attendance  for  1878-79  were  twice  as  great 
as  in  1870-71.  The  6  school  buildings  contained  2, 032  sittings,  and  the  1  evening  school, 
which  was  open  4  months,  had  61  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  22.  There 
were  400  scholars  in  private  or  parochial  schools. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Tiffin  in  1878-79  had  27  school  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation,  in  5  school  build¬ 
ings,  worth,  with  their  sites,  $75,000. —  (State  report.) 

Toledo  reports  a  decrease  in  youth  of  school  age,  in  enrolment,  and  in  attendance ; 
113  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation,  in  27  buildings,  worth,  with  their  sites, 
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$500,000.  Tlicro  were  1,209  students  of  Geniiaii,  26  of  Froncli,  and  43  of  Latin. — 
(State  report.) 

Youngstown  liad  in  1878-79  an  average  monthly  eurolineut  of  1,5G9  in  the  i)rimary 
grades  and  of  58  in  the  high  school.  There  was  an  increase  in  youth  of  school  age 
and  in  enrolment. —  (State  rci)ort.) 

Zanesville  had  19  buildings  for  school  puri)08es,  with  65  rooms,  exclu.siveof  those  for 
recitation  only ;  school  property  valued  at  $171,500;  in  high  school  branches,  191 
studying  German,  61  Latin,  28  trigonometry,  37  geometry,  83  algebra,  42  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  52  philosophy,  and  58  United  States  history. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NOIJMAL  DERARTMENTS. 

The  schools  reporting  to  this  Bureau  arc  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School,  Ada; 
the  Geneva  Normal  School,  Geneva;  the  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon;  the  Mans- 
held  Normal  College,  Mansheld;  the  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  Milan;  the 
Millersburg  Normal  School,  Millersburg;  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthing¬ 
ton;  the  Ohio  Free  Normal  School,  Yellow  Springs;  and  the  normals  connected  with 
the  public  school  systems  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Dayton.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  normal  students  attending  11  of  these  schools  was  2,289.  The  Western  Reserve, 
the  one  exception,  reported  courses  but  not  pupils.  The  changes  in  courses  of  study 
rei)orted  during  the  year  were  the  substitution  of  a  3  years’  classical  course  in  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  for  the  former  4  years’  course  and  the  addition  of  1  year 
to  the  course  in  the  Cincinnati  Normal  for  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  high  schools 
or  of  other  institutions  having  equal  requirements.  The  school  at  Cleveland  gives 
either  a  1  or  2  years’  course  of  study,  that  at  Dayton  linishes  in  1  year,  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Normal  has  a  2  years’  course.  The  Millersburg  Normal  School,  not  before 
reported,  had  on  August  10,  1879,  courses  of  study  of  1,  2,  and  3  years ;  13  resident  in¬ 
structors;  91  normal  students;  5  graduates,  4  of  them  engaged  in  teaching;  and 
diplomas  granted  on  completion  of  the  course. —  (Catalogues,  returns,  and  State  rei^ort. ) 

NORMAL  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES. 

Teachers’  or  normal  courses  are  found  in  Buchtel  College,  Akron ;  Ohio  University, 
Athens;  Baldwin  University,  Berea;  Farmers’ College,  College  Hill;  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware ;  Hiram  College,  Hiram ;  Mt.  Union  College,  Mt.  Union ;  Frank¬ 
lin  College,  New  Athens;  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord;  Rio  Grande  College, 
Rio  Grande ;  Scio  College,  Scio,  which  has  a  special  course  of  training  in  studies  for 
teaching,  but  not  in  methods;  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  which  gives  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  practice  of  teaching ;  Geneva  College,  West  Geneva,  a  scientific  and 
normal  course ;  Wilberforce  University,  Xenia ;  and  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs. — 
(College  catalogues.) 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  summer  institute  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthington,  was  adver¬ 
tised  for  July  7  to  August  15,  1879.  In  addition  to  the  regular  recitations  and  reviews, 
lecture  courses  were  announced  on  psychology  as  applied  to  teaching,  on  language 
lessons  and  grammar,  on  mathematieal  geography  and  map  drawing,  on  school  organ¬ 
ization  and  methods,  on  experimental  physics  and  chemistry,  and  on  practical  anatomy 
and  physiology.  The  teachers’  class  to  continue  the  study  and  iiractice  of  principles 
and  methods,  the  Kindergarten  for  children,  and  the  training  class  for  ladies  who  desire 
to  understand  the  system  were  to  continue  during  the  entire  session.  Later  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  school  is  doing  better  and  more  thorough  work  than  ever  before. 
There  were  12  regular  teachers  graduated  and  4  Kindergiirtner. 

A  5  weeks’  summer  normal  school,  beginning  June  23,  1879,  was  advertised  to  be 
held  at  St.  Paris,  but  no  further  notice  of  it  has  been  received. 

Other  summer  normals  were  the  school  to  prepare  teachers  of  industrial  art  (includ¬ 
ing  drawing,  oil  and  water  color  painting,  and  wood  carving),  which  held  its  third  an¬ 
nual  session  in  Columbus,  July  7,  and  a  six  weeks’  session,  beginning  July  8,  of  the 
Mansfield  Normal  College. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  Educational  Weekly.) 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

There  were  91  of  these  meetings  held  in  86  counties  in  1878-’79  and  3  in  cities, 
with  468  instructors  and  lecturers  and  12,605  members  in  attendance.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  were$20,496,  being$2,039  less  than  in  1877-’78.  Superintendent  Burns  thinks  that 
if  the  State  were  divided  into  four  or  five  institute  districts  and  placed  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  management  of  a  board  of  instructors  commissioned  by  the  State  and  paid  from 
the  institute  fund,  the  meetings  would  accomplish  more  and  be  more  economically 
managed.  He  would  also  have  two  weeks’  sessions  when  practicable. —  (State  report.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  Notes  and  Queries,  published  at  Salem,  and  The 
Library  and  The  School,  published  at  Columbus,  continued  in  1879  to  furnish  Yaluable 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  educational  matters  in  the  State  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  had  many  excellent  articles  on  methods  of  teaching. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  530  ‘‘high”  schools  reporting  in  1878-’79  had  an  em’olment  of  29,686  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  20,7.34.  They  employed  706  teachers  at  an  average  salary  in 
township  districts  of  ^37  a  month  for  women  teachers  and  $56  for  men,  and  in  separate 
districts  of  $63  for  women  and  $72  for  men.  During  the  year  5  buildings  for  this  grade 
of  school  were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $72,086.  Superintendent  Burns,  referring  to  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  number  and  cost  of  high  schools,  says  that  many  schools 
are  reported  as  high  schools  when  they  have  no  claim  to  such  a  title,  as  for  instance 
one  teaching  only  the  six  primary  branches,  or  a  school  of  five  or  six  rooms,  the  only 
one  in  the  village.  The  entire  cost  of  many  similar  schools  and  buildings  is  charged 
to  the  high  school  account,  so  that,  according  to  the  returns  made  by  petty  school 
ofiicers,  there  are  only  high  schools  in  certain  localities.  In  order  to  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  throughout  the  State  used  exclusively  for  the  highest  grade  of  public 
schools  and  the  class  of  people  getting  the  benefit  of  such  instruction,  a  table  on  this 
basis  is  appended  to  the  State  report.  According  to  this  there  are  only  9  buildings 
and  257  rooms  used  exclusively  for  high  school  purposes,  with  105  principal  teachers 
and  8,682  pupils.  Of  the  scholars  2,903  were  children  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  824 
of  professional  men,  992  of  merchants,  669  of  small  tradesmen,  100  of  farmers,  and  of 
3,194  the  parents’  occupations  were  unknown. —  (State  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  secondary  institutions  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  such  as  business 
colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  preparatory  departments 
of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  35  colleges  from  which  information  was  received  either  in  1879  or  in  the  years 
preceding  report  classical  courses  of  4  years,  and  all,  except  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  have  preparatory  departments.  Six  (Capital  University  and  Antioch,  Farmep’, 
Kenyon,  Western  Reserve,  and  St.  Xavier  Colleges)  do  not  seem  to  have  scientifio 
courses ;  14  report  normal  courses ;  10  have  commercial  departments ;  5  have  philo¬ 
sophical  and  2  have  literary  courses  of  4  years;  12  show  regular  theological  courses 
or  biblical  studies  pursued  from  1  to  4  years ;  3,  courses  in  medicine ;  and  1,  a  law  de- 
liartment,  all  coming  under  professional  instruction,  while  special,  elective,  English, 
and  ladies’  courses  are  mentioned.  Instruction  in  German,  French,  music,  drawing, 
and  painting  is  very  generally  given.  Twenty-eight  colleges  admit  women,  and  in  31 
there  were  5,891  students  in  1878-’79  and  380  graduates.  The  statistics  for  the  other 
four  are  wanting, —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  no  preparatory  course,  but  in  addition  to  the  regular 
collegiate  courses  there  were  literary  and  special  courses  extending  through  4  years, 
with  4  years’  courses  in  civil  engineering  and  in  the  school  of  design.  The  students 
have  also  opportunity  for  graduate  study. —  (Catalogue,  1878-’79,  and  return.) 

The  Ohio  State  University,  which  is  not  included  in  the  summary,  as  it  belongs  mainly 
to  the  scientific  schools,  has,  however,  a  preparatory  course  of  2  years  and  a  classical 
collegiate  and  a  philosophical  course  of  4  years  each. —  (Circular.) 

The  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  offers  a  preparatory  course  in  medicine,  for 
which,  see  Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction. —  (Catalogue,  1878-’79.)^ 

Mt.  Union  College,  Mt.  Union,  besides  the  preparatory,  classical,  and  scientific  courses, 
has  a  regular  business  college,  a  school  of  design,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  course  of 
liberal  literature  and  arts,  a  4  years’  philosoxihical  course,  and  a  one  year’s  graduate 
course. —  (Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 

For  the  names,  locations,  religious  denominations,  and  statistics  of  the  institutions 
reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  axipendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  statistics,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN, 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  the  higher  education  of  this  sex  found  in  28  of 
the  colleges  for  men,  there  are  12  institutions  for  women,  3  of  them  conferring  colle- 
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giate  degrees.  All  liave  classical  courses,  2  coiumeuco  with  the  Kindergarten  system, 
and  3  have  normal  classes  or  departments.  Besides  the  usual  instruction  in  French, 
German,  Italian,  music,  drawing,  and  painting,  Greek  and  Hebrew  enter  into  the  col¬ 
legiate  course  in  one  or  more  cases.  Oi' these  institutions,  3  are  non-sectarian,  4  Pres¬ 
byterian,  2  Episcopal,  and  1  each  Baptist,  Methodist  Ej)iscox)al,  and  Methodist. — 
(Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  names,  location,  and  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEJsTIFIC. 

Scientific  courses  are  found  in  29  colleges,  and  more  special  scientific  instruction  is 
given  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  which  rei)orts  a  preparatory  course  of  2  years  that 
includes  preparation  at  once  for  classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
collegiate  courses  of  4  years  each  and  for  3  years’  courses  in  civil,  mining,  and  me¬ 
chanical  engineering.  Degrees  corresiionding  to  each  course  are  given.  Military  drill 
was  made  optional  in  1878,  and  about  half  of  the  male  students  took  part  therein ;  the 
number  taking  part  in  1879  is  not  given.  There  were  294  students  in  the  university 
in  187&-’79. — (Circular  and  return.)  For  statistics,  see  Table  X,  and  a  summary  of 
this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  i^recediug. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Courses  in  theology  were  found  in  12  of  the  colleges  reported  under  Superior  Instruc¬ 
tion,  running  sometimes  for  four  years  along  with  the  collegiate  course  and  in  others 
going  2  years  beyond  it.  There  were  also  separate  institutions  for  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  5  of  which  —  St.  Charles  Borromeo  Theological  Seminary,  Carthagena;  St. 
Mary’s  Theological  Seminary,  Cleveland  ;  Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton  ;  Oberliu 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Xenia  — 
report  for  1878-’79.  The  courses  range  from  2  to  5  years — the  latter  including  many 
preparatory  studies  —  and  an  examination  for  admission  of  persons  who  are  not  college 
graduates  is  generally  required  for  the  theological  course  proper.  A  seeming  excep¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  which  has  an  8  to  10  years’ 
course,  beginning  with  the  elements,  and  a  real  one  in  the  theological  department  of 
German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  neither  of  these  schools  requiring  applicants  to  be 
examined.  The  Bexley  Hall  Theological  School,  at  Gambler  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
with  a  3  years’  course,  is  included  among  those  above,  and  at  it  there  appears  to  be  a 
specially  careful  examinaticn  of  all  candidates  for  admission  who  are  not  college  grad¬ 
uates. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Legal  training  is  given  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  which  has  a 
2  years’  course,  with  a  third  year  allowed,  but  no  examination  for  admission,  and  in 
the  law  department  of  Wilberforce  University,  which  requires  a  fair  English  educa¬ 
tion  and  recommends  a  classical  or  scientific  course. —  (Catalogues.) 

The  “regular”  medico Z  schools  reporting  for  1878-’79  were  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Miami  Medical  College,  all 
in  Cincinnati ;  the  Cleveland  Medical  College ;  the  Columbus  Medical  College ;  the 
Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus  ;  and  the  medical  departments  of  Wooster  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  College,  Delaware. 
In  this  last  a  preparatory  course  in  medicine  was  commenced  in  1878-79.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  systematic  preliminary  training  to  students  in  medicine  who  cannot 
complete  a  full  classical  or  scientific  course.  This  training  consists  of  a  daily  exercise 
in  biology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  botany,  extending  through  three  terms,  followed 
by  a  full  course  of  human  physiology  and  medical  zoology  ;  also,  a  daily  exercise  in 
general  chemistry  and  chemical  philosophy  through  two  terms.  The  other  schools 
named  above  have  the  ordinary  3  years’  course  of  study  under  a  physician,  which 
includes  2  lecture  courses  in  the  schools.  Except  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  (College, 
there  is  apparently  no  examination  for  admission.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
Cincinnati,  and  the  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  also  have  a  3  years’  course, 
and  the  latter  requires  candidates  for  admission  to  be  examined ;  it  also  announces  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  clinics,  &c.,  from  1879-’80  on.  The  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
College,  Cleveland,  has  both  a  2  years’  regular  and  a  3  years’  graded  course,  the  latter 
recommended  but  not  required.  It  does  not  report  as  to  previous  examination,  but 
urgejs  physicians  not  to  accept  students  who  lack  due  preparation  for  medical  study. 
The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  and  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy  have  2  years’  courses;  the  former  requires  an  examination  for  admission  and  the 
latter  4  years’  experience  in  pharmacy. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics  of  all  the  professional  schools,  see  Tables  XI,  XII,  and  XIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMD  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dunib,  Columbus,  reports  429 
pupils  in  November,  1879,  with  an  average  of  433  for  the  year.  The  three  depart¬ 
ments,  x)rimary,  grammar,  and  academic,  were  continued.  One-tenth  of  the  pupils 
were  taught  articulation  and  lip  reading  in  successive  half  hours.  In  all  the  classes 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  English  composition.  The  branches  taught 
were  the  same  as  in  the  public  schools;  the  employments,  shoemaking,  printing,  and 
book  binding. —  (Report  for  1879  and  return.) 

The  Cincinnati  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  gave  a  common  school  education 
to  34  pupils  in  1878-79.  The  increase  in  enrolment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher,  and  it  became  evident  that  only 
the  poverty  of  their  parents  prevented  still  other  children  from  entering  the  school. 
Consequently  an  appeal  for  funds  was  made.  The  legislature  appropriated  $1,400  in 
June,  1879,  to  pay  teachers  and  to  support  other  children  for  one  year  in  schools  for 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes. — (Return  and  Cincinnati  report  for  1879.) 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus,  reports  an  enrolment 
of  243  pupils  for  1879,  with  an  average  attendance  of  173 ;  the  Kindergarten  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation,  with  38  pupils ;  a  tuning  department,  organized  during  the  last 
term  of  the  year,  fitting  young  men  to  support  themselves  ;  a  large  number  of  pupils 
studying  the  common  school  branches  ;  17  studying  mental  science,  6  Latin,  5  geom¬ 
etry,  26  natural  jihilosophy,  30  United  States  history,  and  11  general  history.  The 
blind  are  also  taught  various  industrial  employments. —  (Report  for  1879.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  Columbus, 
reported  512  inmates  in  1877-78.  Information  for  1878-79  is  wanting. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORA'  TRAINING. 

Returns  for  1878-79  were  received  from  12  orphan  asylums  and  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  containing  an  aggregate  of  1,207  children.  Reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  taught  in  all  these  institutions,  drawing  and  vocal  music  in  some. 
In  7  there  were  certain  employments. 

The  Industrial  School  OAid  Home,  Cleveland,  reported  132  children  cared  for  in  1879 
and  60  placed  in  homes.  All  the  children  attend  school  and  perform  more  or  less 
physical  labor. —  (Report  for  1879.) 

St.  Luke^s  Sewing  School,  at  Marietta,  has  trained  300  children  in  the  five  years  end¬ 
ing  April  1,  1879,  and  had  38  girls  under  care  in  1878-79.  The  school  is  open  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  from  2  to  4  o’clock  from  November  to  March. —  (Return.) 

The  Warren  Street  Mission  Sewing  School,  also  at  Marietta,  admits  girls  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  teaching  them  sewing  and  Bible  lessons.  There  were  54  girls  in  attend¬ 
ance  in  1878-’79. —  (Return.) 

The  House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati,  reported  221  inmates  on  December  31,  1879,  to 
whom  were  taught  the  ordinary  branches  and  music,  also  shoe  and  brush  making, 
wire  work,  &c. —  (Return.) 

The  Ohio  Reform  School,  near  Lancaster,  had  314  inmates  in  November,  1879.  They 
received  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches  and  in  farming,  blacksmithing, 
cookery,  making  gas,  tailoring,  brush  and  shoe  making,  carpenter’s  work,  telegraphy, 
and  music. —  (Return.) 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers’  Association  met  at  Cleveland  July  1-3,  1879.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  superintendents’  section,  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Chillicothe,  delivered 
the  inaugural  address  before  that  section.  Prof.  A.  H.  Tuttle,  of  the  State  uni¬ 
versity,  argued  in  his  paper  on  “Science  in  the  public  schools”  that  the  disciplinary 
value  of  such  study  is  great  enough  to  entitle  certain  sciences — he  names  nine,  placing 
them  in  three  groups — to  a  place  in  the  different  grades.  Superintendent  J.  P.  Pat¬ 
terson,  continuing  the  same  line  of  argument,  said  that  the  scientific  branches  teach 
children  to  observe  and  to  generalize ;  that  they  train  the  inductive  powers,  lead  to 
habits  of  close  and  accurate  thought,  and  mature  the  judgment.  Both  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  have  botany,  physics,  and  physiology  studied  till  the  close  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades.  Discussions  on  “  The  minimum  of  school  age”  and  “Our  school  system” 
followed,  this  last  being  based  on  the  papers  presented  by  Professor  Hinsdale,  of 
Hiram  College,  in  1876,  and  by  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  in  1877. 
In  the  main  section  the  inaugural  address  by  Superintendent  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria, 
set  forth  the  need  of  training  the  hands  as  well  as  the  mind  and  of  causing  manual 
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labor  to  be  respected.  A  resolution  was  adopted  permitting  the  forming  of  a  section 
called  tbe  “Science  section,”  the  incorporation  of  elementary  science  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  being  given  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  meeting.  A  paper  on 
“Character  culture  in  the  schools,”  read  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Troy, led 
to  considerable  discussion.  Other  topics  treated  were  “Professional  discourtesy;” 
“Classics  in  the  public  schools,”  in  which  the  benefits  gained  in  clearness  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  thought  and  in  propriety  and  force  of  style  by  a  knowledge  of  the  classics 
were  shown;  and  “The  American  common  school  teacher,”  who,  said  Rev.  D.  H. 
Moore,  of  Cincinnati,  should  be  safely  conservative  as  well  as  safely  progressive.  Dr. 
Alston  Ellis,  of  Columbus,  advocated  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  public  schools. 
He  was  followed  by  Prof.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati, 
on  the  same  subject.  In  a  paper  on  “  The  true  legal  basis  of  our  public  school  system,” 
Professor  D.  F.  Do  Wolf,  of  the  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  indicated  that  the 
governing  powers  in  past  times  realized  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  well  being  of  the 
country  the  people  must  be  educated ;  also,  that  the  state  is  as  absolutely  bound  to 
educate  its  citizens  as  it  is  bound  to  secure  the  orderly  and  safe  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  A  letter  on  “  Education  in  Japan,”  from  Dr.  T. 
C.  Mendenhall,  professor  in  the  University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  was  next  read.  He  said 
that  within  ten  or  twelve  years  enough  reforms  in  educational  matters  alone  have 
been  made  to  render  the  Japanese  nation  famous.  He  mentioned  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bureau  of  education;  the  opening  of  public  schools  modelled  after  the 
best  features  of  those  in  America  and  Europe ;  the  erection  of  a  large  educational 
museum,  which  is  filled  with  articles  bearing  on  primary  education ;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  well  equipped  and  well  managed  normal  and  training  schools;  the  special 
schools,  hardly  excelled  in  any  other  country ;  the  schools  for  higher  instruction  main¬ 
tained  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  the  imperial  university.  A  report  as  to  the 
work  of  the  ungraded  school  section,  which  was  formed  in  1878,  was  made  by  Hon.  J. 
J.  Bums;  and  one  on  “Juvenile  literature,”  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  1878.— (Ohio  Educational  Monthly.) 

OTHER  teachers’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sessions  of  the  Central,  the  Northeastern,  the  Northwestern,  the  Southwestern,  the 
Eastern  Ohio,  and  the  Tri  State  Teachers’  Associations  were  held  once  or  oftener  dur¬ 
ing  1878-’79.  There  were  also  county  associations  held  in  various  portions  of  the  State 
during  the  year. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Smith  was  bom  at  Milton,  Vt.,  December  16, 1805,  and  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College  in  1827.  He  taught  until  1830,  when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  during  his  senior  year  teaching  in  the  Marietta  high  school.  After  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Marietta  College  Institute  in  1832,  he  was  elected  the  first  professor, 
and  in  1846  became  president.  In  1855  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric 
and  pastoral  theology  at  Lane  Seminary.  He  moved,  later,  to  Cincinnati ;  and  in  1861 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  about  three  years.  He  then  resumed  his  teaching  at  Lane  Seminary,  where, 
for  more  than  20  years,  he  was  professor  and  for  full  45  years  a  teacher.  As  a  minister, 
he  displayed  remarkable  power ;  as  a  successful  teacher,  he  became  noted  for  decision 
of  character  and  strength  of  will.  He  died  in  Cincinnati  January  14, 1879. — (Address 
of  Rev.  I.  W.  Andrews,  D.  d.,  president  of  Marietta  College,  and  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  James  J.  Buens,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Columbus. 

[Term,  January  14,  1878,  to  January  10,  1881.] 

.  [Hon.  D.  F.  De  "Wolf,  long  superintendent  of  schools  in  Toledo,  and,  subsequently,  professor  of  mod- 
em  languages  in  Western  Reserve  College,  was  elected,  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  to  succeed  Commissioner 
Bums.J/\^^, , ' 
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OREGOIV. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-20) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

AttenSng  private  schools  . . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Organized  districts . 

Districts  reporting . 

Districts  having  no  school . 

Public  schools  of  ordinary  grade . 

Public  schools  of  advanced  grade  .... 

Average  length  of  term  in  days . 

Private  schools  and  colleges . 

Value  of  public  school  property . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR, PAY. 

Men  teaching . 

Women  teaching . 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Number  of  teachers  necessary  for 
public  schools. 

Teachers  in  private  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  v^omen  in 
liublic  schools. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund . 

Whole  iiermanent  school  fund . 


1877-78. 


53, 462 
26, 992 
21, 464 
3, 287 


904 
865 
39 
768 
22 
93.6 
105 
$483, 058 


539 

460 

999 


$45  25 
34  33 


$258,786 
275, 107 


a$509, 000 


1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

56, 464 
32, 718 
20, 840 
4,669 

3, 002 
5,726 

624 

1,382 

88 

5.6 

$520, 963 

$37,905 

978 

189 
$43  90 

33  80 

$351, 673 
323, 834 

$562, 830 

$1  35 

53 

$92, 887 
48,727 

aln  1877 ;  a  written  return  of  1878-’79  states  that  over  1,000,000  acres  of  good  hut  unproductive  land 
belong  to  this  fund  but  are  yet  unsold. 

(From  biennial  report  for  1877  and  1878  of  Hon.  L.  L.  Rowland,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  from  written  return  for  1879  of  Hon.  L.  J.  Powell,  present 
superintendent. 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

F or  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  a  board  of  education ;  for 
each  county,  a  superintendent  of  common  schools ;  for  each  district,  3  directors.  The 
State  superintendent  is  elected  every  4  years;  the  county  officer,  biennially;  the 
directors,  one  annually  to  hold  office  3  years. —  (Laws,  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  moneys  consist  of  an  irreducible  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is 
divided  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the"  number  of  children  between  4  and  20 
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years  of  age ;  a  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  property  in  each  county ; 
and  a  district  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  (widows  having  taxable  property 
and  children  to  educate  being  allowed  to  vote  as  to  this  tax),  the  district  schools  thus 
supported  being  free  to  youth  between  6  and  21  years  of  age.  To  be  entitled  to  their 
proportion  of  the  school  fund,  the  schools  must  be  taught  12  school  weeks,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  new  district  3  years  from  date  of  organization  shall  be  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  enforcement  of  the  rule.  To  receive  their  wages,  teachers  must 
have  certificates  from  either  the  county  or  State  superintendent.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  support  of  a  high  school  6  months  at  least  in  districts  having  1,000  children  of 
school  age ;  also,  for  the  teaching  of  one  or  more  schools  in  the  German  language  in 
districts  where  not  less  than  100  qualified  electors  ask  for  it. —  (Laws  for  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  received  for  1878-’79,  compared  with  those  of  1877-’78,  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3,002  in  youth  of  school  ago,  of  5,726  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  of  1,382 
attending  private  schools.  The  school  property  increased  in  value  $37,905.  The  total 
receipts  for  public  schools  were  larger  by  $92,887,  while  the  expenditures  were  $48,727 
more.  There  was  a  diminution  of  624  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  5.6  days  in  the 
length  of  school  term,  of  $1.35  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men,  and  of  53  cents  in  that  of 
women.  The  available  school  fund  amounted  to  $562,830.  Authentic  information 
shows  that,  since  September  1,  1878,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has 
visited  and  addressed  over  200  schools  and  delivered  upwards  of  50  educational  ad¬ 
dresses.  He  has  also  changed  the  school  books  to  an  independent  series,  which,  he 
says,  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  the  State.  The  State  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  1878-’79  granted  life  diplomas  to  4  persons  and  also  gave  one  State  diploma 
(good  for  6  years)  and  8  first  grade  State  certificates. —  (Return  and  The  Oregonian.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


Portland  and  Salem  have  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  boards  of  directors  of 
3  members. 


PORTLAND. 


Statistics. — Estimated  population,  20,000;  youth  of  school  age,  including  Chinese, 
4,223;  enrolment  in  public  schools,  2,447 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,649;  teachers, 
40;  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  $39,072. 

Additional  ^particulars. — The  superintendent  reports  an  unusual  gain  in  school  popu¬ 
lation,  a  thorough  census  having  been  taken  in  February,  1879.  Children  under  6 
years  of  age  are  now  excluded  from  school.  This  brings  the  percentage  of  enrolment 
down  from  70.5  in  1877-78  to  57.9  in  1878-’79.  There  was,  however,  a  gain  of  three- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  attendance,  and  tardiness  has  been  gradually  decreasing  since 
1875.  The  grading  of  the  schools  on  a  system  of  4  years  each  in  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  schools  was  successfully  inaugurated  and  a  general  improvement  in  disci¬ 
pline  secured,  there  being  fewer  cases  of  corporal  punishment  than  in  the  previous 
year  and  only  17  cases  of  suspension.  Elementary  drawing  is  taught  in  the  primary 
grades,  freehand  and  outline  drawing  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  geometrical  draw¬ 
ing,  model  and  object  drawing  in  outline,  and  half  tint  in  the  high  school. —  (City  re¬ 
port,  1878-79.) 

SALEM. 


This  next  largest  city  in  the  State  reported  5  grades  of  school  in  1873,  with  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  643  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  11  teachers.  No  later  information  is 
received. — (Report  for  1877-78.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Ashland  College  and  Normal  School,  Ashland,  was  organized  in  1878.  It  reports  5 
instructors,  35  normal  students,  and  104  other  students  on  June  9, 1879 ;  also,  a  3  years’ 
course  of  study  for  nonnal  pupils.  Drawing  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
taught.  The  school  possesses  a  chemical  laboratory  and  apparatus  for  illustrating 
physics.  On  completion  of  the  course,  students  receive  diplomas  which  do  not  as  yet 
allow  them  to  teach  without  further  examination. —  (Return.) 

'  Christian  College  and  Oregon  Normal  School,  Monmouth  (the  normal  department  being 
organized  in  1879),  reports  4  resident  instructors,  19  normal  and  74  other  students,  and 
a  4  years’  course  of  study. — (Return.) 

NORMAL  COURSES  OR  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  State  University,  Eugene,  has  a  normal  department  .which  seems  to  extend  through 
3  years.— (Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 
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Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande,  intends  to  form  a  normal  class  eacli  year.  All 
subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  are  to  be  examined  -with  reference 
to  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  principles  of  school  government  and  methods  of  school 
organization  are  to  receive  due  attention. —  (Catalogue,  1879-’80.) 

McMinnville  College,  McMinnville,  offers  a  normal  course  to  those  desiring  to  become 
teachers. —  (Catalogue,  1878-79.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  law  requires  the  holding  in  each  judicial  district  of  one  institute  annually  and 
one  also  for  the  State  at  large.  Eleven  of  these  meetings  were  reported  in  1879,  but 
no  statistics  are  given. —  (The  Oregonian.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  legislature  in  1878  legalized  high  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  22  schools  of  an  advanced  grade  were  reported  in  that  year.  No  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  courses  or  number  of  students  has  reached  this  Bureau.  The  Portland 
High  School  reported  120  pupils,  71  girls  and  49  boys ;  the  percentage  of  daily  attend¬ 
ance  95.7;  the  percentage  of  promotion  on  the  number  examined  96;  the  number  of 
teachers  as  5;  and  the  results  of  the  year  such  as  to  cause  the  board  of  education  to 
^xtend  the  time  required  for  either  language  course  to  4  years  and  to  make  Latin, 
Jb’rench,  and  German  optional. —  (City  report  for  1878-79.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  names,  location,  and  statistics  of  private  academic  schools,  business  colleges, 
schools  preparatory  to  college,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  reference  is 
made  to  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix.  For  summaries  of  their  statistics, 
see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Reports  or  returns  for  1878-79  were  received  from  8  colleges  and  universities,  7  of 
them  giving  equal  privileges  to  both  sexes.  ■  All  had  preparatory,  classical,  and  scien¬ 
tific  courses,  3  gave  primary  instruction,  2  had  normal  and  2  ladies’  courses,  1  a  the¬ 
ological  and  1  a  commercial  course.  The  denominations  represented  were:  Methodist 
Episcopal,  2;  Baptist,  Christian,  and  United  Brethren,  1  each,  while  3  were  non-sec¬ 
tarian. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  reports  itself  prepared  to  enter  on  a  wider  range  of 
work;  in  the  departments  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  higher  mathematics  new  appara¬ 
tus  costing  $5,000  has  been  secured,  and  2  professors  have  been  added  to  the  faculty, 
the  one  in  the  chair  of  English  literature  and  belles-lettres,  the  other  in  the  chair  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  metallurgy.  These  changes  indicate  that  practical  study  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  and  practical  assaying  will  enter  into  the  line  of  study. 
To  students  pursuing  a  2  years’  course  of  study,  after  completing  the  classical  course, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  will  be  given.— (Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 

Blue  Mountain  University,  La  Grande,  by  catalogue  for  1879-’80,  reports  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  and  that  of  fine  arts  already  organized  and  in  operation,  also  that  col¬ 
leges  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology  are  to  be  added  as  soon  as  advisable.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  preparatory  and  classical  departments,  there  are  2  scientific  courses,  a  Latin- 
scientific  and  a  Greek-scientific  of  4  years  each,  a  4  years’  course  of  modem  literature 
and  art,  and  opportunity  for  normal  training. —  (Catalogue,  1879-’80.) 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  all  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Opportunity  for  the  higher  education  of  this  sex  is  given  in  all  the  colleges  and 
universities  reporting.  For  statistics  of  institutions  exclusively  for  young  ladies,  see 
Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

All  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this  State  reporting  statistics  in  Table  IX  have 
scientific  courses  of  3  or  4  years.  ^  ^  > 

The  State  Agricultural  .College,  a,;department  of  Corvallis  College,  aims  to  give  a 
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more  extended  course  of  scientific  study  in  its  classes  of  chemical  and  analytical  phys¬ 
ics  and  in  its  school  of  agriculture.  Botany,  fimit  culture,  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
stock  breeding  are  taught  in  the  5  to  6  years’  course.  There  were  150  students  present 
in  1878-79  and  60  State  scholarships  are  reported. —  (Circular  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

McMinnville  College,  McMinnville  (Baptist),  reports  a  theological  course  of  1  to  5 
years  for  students  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  ministry ;  but  whether  any  theological 
students  were  connected  with  the  college  in  1878-’79  is  not  stated. —  (Catalogue, 

1878- 79.) 

There  are  no  schools  of  laio  reporting  in  this  State. 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  medical  department  of  Willamette  University, 
which  is  the  only  professional  school  of  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  March,  1867,  and  the  school  has  been  in  successful 
operation  ever  since.  The  college  possesses  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  supply  of  physi¬ 
ological  charts,  and  a  set  of  anatomical  models.  In  1877-78  the  term  of  lectures  was 
extended  from  4  months  to  6  months.  There  were  33  students  in  1878-^79  preparing 
for  a  profession  which  requires,  in  this  college,  an  attendance  on  two  full  courses  of 
lectures,  with  3  years  of  study. —  (Announcement  for  1877-78  and  catalogue  for 

1879- ’80.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Salem,  is  only  partially  organized,  not  yet  hav* 
ing  suitable  buildings  for  those  desiring  to  obtain  instruction.  It  is,  however,  a  Stat« 
institution,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and 
receives  appropriations  semiannually  from  the  State  treasury.  The  biennial  report 
for  1877  and  1878  referred  to  the  need  of  a  hearing  teacher,  a  teacher  of  lip  language, 
an  industrial  department,  and  a  more  permanent  organization  in  buildings  of  their 
own.  A  return  for  1879  presented  a  corps  of  instructors  consisting  of  2  teachers  and 
15  pnpils.  There  was  no  settled  system  of  industries.  The  common  school  branches 
are  taught. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  was  closed  during  1879. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  law  requires  the  holding  of  a  State  teachers’  institute  once  every  year.  The 
meeting  for  1879  was  held  August  26-28,  in  Portland,  with  State  Superintendent  L.  J. 
Powell  in  the  chair.  Many  prominent  teachers  were  present,  and  the  attendance  was 
said  to  be  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The  different  topics  discussed  were 
“  School  law,”  by  Superintendent  Gregg,  of  Marion ;  the  Spelling  reform,”  by  L.  F. 
Henderson,  of  the  Portland  public  schools;  “The  object  method  of  conducting  reci¬ 
tations;”  “Demands  for  normal  school  work  and  how  to  secure  it,”  by  Prof.  D.  T. 
Stanley ;  “  Fruits  of  our  schools,”  in  which  paper  Rev.  M.  May  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
American  civil  and  political  institutions.  He  said  also  that  education  fits  a  man  for 
intelligent  labor  rather  than  for  a  hatred  of  it.  The  other  papers  were  “  The  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  object  teaching,”  by  Ledru  Royal,  of  Corvallis ;  the  “  Metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,”  by  A.  H.  McDonald,  of  Sacramento;  “Outside  the  text 
book  ”  and  “Prizes  and  rewards,”  by  two  lady  members  of  the  association.  Hon.  H.  Y. 
Thompson,  of  Portland,  gave  an  able  address  on  the  teachers’  legal  relations,  and  Rev. 
WOliam  Roberts,  of  Olympia,  a  lecture  on  elocution.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
report  amendments  to  the  school  laws  and  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
State  on  the  interests  of  the  common  school  system.  The  institute  then  adjourned.— 
(Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Powell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Salem, 

[Term,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  13, 1882.] 
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PE  ]V]\SYI.  VANIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


I  1877-78. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-111)  iu  1873  - 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools. 
Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on 
enrolment. 

Pupils  in  private  or  church  schools  a.. 
Children  in  no  school  (estimated) . 


1, 200, 000 
936, 780 
603,825 
64 

33, 709 
40, 695 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1, 200,  000 
935, 740 
587,  672 
62 


1,040 
16, 153 
2 


24,066 
36, 414 


9, 643 
4, 281 


SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Public  school  districts . . . 

Districts  reporting  libraries  a . 

Public  schools  reported . 

Graded  public  schools . 

Schools  with  uniform  text  books  a.... 
Schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  a  . . 
Schools  in  which  drawing  is  taught  a. 
Schools  in  which  singing  is  taught  a . . 
Schools  in  which  higher  branches  are 
taught,  a 

Separate  schools  for  colored  youth  a.. 
Average  time  of  public  school  in  days. 

Private  ungraded  schools  a . . . 

Private  academies  and  seminaries  a... 


2, 187 
323 
18,  067 
6,432 
13, 217 
12,756 
3,302 
3, 760 
1, 956 

65 

145 

473 

187 


2, 169 
&96 
18, 386 
6,  805 
12, 768 
13,802 
3, 232 
4,225 
2, 100 


18 


319 

373 


449 


1,046 


70 


465 

144 


69 

149 

700 

213 


4 

4 

227 

26 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole  number  of  teachers . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

Teachers  in  private  or  church  schools  a . 


9, 319 
11, 572 
20, 891 
$35  58 
31  32 
1,241 


9,605 
11,618 
21,210 
$33  62 
29  69 
947 


286 

46 

319 


$1  96 
1  63 
294 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


WTiole  income  for  public  schools . . 

Whole  expenditure  for  them . . 

Expenditure,  including  State  orphan 
schools  and  State  normal  schools. 


$8, 180, 000 
8, 187, 977 
8, 710, 725 


C$8, 210,084 
7, 747, 787 


$440, 190 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Reported  valuation  of  school  property. 


$24,  839,  821 


$24,  063, 138 


$776, 683 


aNot  including  Philadelphia. 

hlndiana  County,  which  reported  240  districts  with  Uhraries  in  1877-78,  makes  no  return  in  this  item 
for  1878-’79. 

c  Includes  receipts  in  Philadelphia  in  1879. 


(From  reports  for  1878  and  1879  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  holding  office  4  years  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  is  assisted  in  his  public  school  work  by 
2  deputy  superintendents  .and  4  clerks  chosen  by  himself. 
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A  county  superintendent  for  each  county  is  appointed  every  3  years  by  the  school 
directors  of  the  county.  He  must  be  of  known  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
as  well  as  experienced  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

Boards  of  school  directors  are  elected  in  each  district  for  3  years,  with  provision 
for  change  of  one  member  annually,  each  township,  borough,  and  city  constituting  a 
school  district. 

Consolidated  districts  in  certain  cities  or  boroughs  have  also  boards  of  controllers 
who  perform  the  duties  of  boards  of  directors  in  single  districts. 

City  or  borough  superintendents  may  be  appointed,  for  a  3  years’  term,  by  the  school 
directors  when  said  city  or  borough  has  over  7,000  inhabitants.  The  prerequisites 
for  such  officers  are  the  same  as  for  county  superintendents. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  lack  of  a  permanent  school  fund  in  this  State  is  made  up  by  an  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  at  least  $1,000,000  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  In  each  school  district  a 
yearly  levy  on  all  taxable  property  is  authorized  by  law,  this  amount  not  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  State  and  county  tax.  The  apportionment  of  the  $1,000,000  is  according 
to  the  number  of  taxables  in  each  district,  provided  the  district  raises  its  share  of 
funds,  keeps  its  schools  open  at  least  5  months,  has  duly  licensed  teachers  employed 
in  instructing  the  children  of  school  age  in  the  common  branches  of  English  study, 
and  in  higher  studies  if  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  need  them ;  no  money,  however, 
is  to  be  used  to  support  any  sectarian  school.  The  school  officers  and  teachers  of  each 
district  may  select  the  text  books  used  in  their  district,  with  opportunity  for  change 
every  3  years.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  separate  colored  schools 
(if  20  or  more  pupils  are  found),  for  night  schools,  for  graded  schools,  normal  schools, 
teachers’  institutes,  and  district  libraries. —  (School  laws,  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  financial  troubles  in  which  the  public  school  system  was  involved  in  1877-’78 
seem  to  have  continued  in  1878-’79.  This  is  shown  by  a  decrease  of  $440,190  in  the 
expenditures  for  public  schools,  of  $776,683  in  the  valuation  of  school  property,  of 
1,040  in  the  enrolment  and  of  16,153  in  the  attendance,  of  18  public  school  districts, 
of  449  schools  wdth  uniform  text  books  and  of  70  in  which  drawing  was  taught,  of 
$1.96  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men  and  of  $1.63  in  that  of  women.  There  were,  too,  9,643 
fewer  children,  with  294  fewer  teachers,  in  private  or  church  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  increase  of  319  public  schools  and  of  319  teachers,  of  373  graded 
schools,  of  1,046  schools  in  which  the  Bible  was  read,^  of  465  schools  in  which 
singing  was  taught  and  144  schools  in  which  the  higher  branches  were  taught,^  of 
4  separate  schools  for  colored  youth, ^  and  of  4  school  days.  The  private  ungraded 
schools  were  increased  by  227  and  the  private  academies  and  seminaries  by  26.  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  remarks  that  for  two  years  past  the  State 
has  been  unable  to  pay  promptly  the  appropriation  to  the  schools.  It  was  believed, 
however,  that  this  condition  of  things  wonld  be  improved  in  the  future.  Two  women 
were  acting  as  county  superintendents  in  this  State.  The  one  in  Tioga  County  was 
serving  her  second  term ;  the  other,  in  Lackawanna  County,  was  elected  in  May,  1879, 
when  that  county  was  first  organized. —  (State  report  and  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. ) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  statistics  of  any  reporting  Kindergarten,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  majority  of  cities  and  boroughs  have  school  boards  of  3  directors  for  each  ward 
chosen  by  the  people  for  a  3  years’  term,  with  change  of  one  each  year.  These  ward 
directors  form  a  board  of  controllers  for  the  whole  place  except  in  Allentown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  where  there  are  separate  central  boards. —  (School  laws,  1879.) 


1  Exclusive  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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STATISTICS,  a 


Estimated 

population. 

No.  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

73,  000 

201 

9,  704 

8, 287 

203 

19,  000 

52 

3,  319 

2,432 

52 

16,  000 

42 

2, 505 

2, 164 

43 

9,  500 

22 

1,  998 

1,  026 

22 

15,  000 

43 

2,  997 

1,970 

44 

10,  000 

23 

1,  295 

25 

8,  436 

25 

1,  555 

1, 060 
1, 710 

26 

17,  000 

43 

2,  348 

51 

26,  000 

87 

4,  063 

87 

30,  000 

83 

5,  491 

3, 414 

101 

9,  000 

11 

624 

11 

20,  000 
23,  000 

25 

1,  473 
3, 184 

26 

65 

'  65 

8,  929 

30 

1,  542 

30 

8,  500 

55 

1,  316 

22 

10,  000 

31 

1,  633 

31 

10,000 

24 

1,  305 

1, 138 

27 

15,  000 

42 

2, 223 

1. 561 

42 

817,  448 

l>2,  057 

«103,  567 

92,  381 

•2,670 

155,000 

439 

23, 197 

15,887 

455 

14,  500 

46 

2,  639 

46 

45,  000 

137 

7,  531 

6,357 

137 

50,  000 

81 

8,  828 

151 

9,000 

22 

1,  904 

1, 162 

22 

8,  639 

28 

1,  490 

31 

23,  000 

30 

1,  677 

32 

18,  000 

64 

3,  338 

2,144 

64 

13, 000 

45 

2,  308 

45 

Cities  and  boroughs. 


Allegheny  . 
Allentown . 
Altoona...- 
Carbondale 
Chester .... 
Columbia . . . 
Danville . . . 

Easton . 

Erie . 

Harrisburg 


Johnstown... 
Lancaster. .... 

Lebanon ...... 

Lock  Haven  . . 

Meadville . 

Newcastle  ... 
Norristown ... 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh  ... 

Potts  ville . 

Heading . 

Scranton . 

Shenandoah  .. 

Titusville . 

■Wilkes-Barre . 
■Williamsport . 
York . 


Expendi¬ 

ture. 


$243, 784 
42, 156 
25,  356 
9,  930 
50,  201 
■  14,432 
8,  993 
39,  564 

61,  725 
90,  931 

6,  245 
13, 113 
43,  838 
50,  457 
13,  037 
27,  592 
11,  519 
45,454 
el,  418, 075 
487,  78» 
46,643 

62,  306 
89, 106 
19,  337 
30, 167 
22,  370 
42,967 
32, 295 


a  The  figures  for  public  schools  (that  is,  school  rooms  for  both  study  and  recitation),  enrolment,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  expenditure  are  taken,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  from  the  State  report ;  the  youth  of  school 
age  and  average  daily  attendance,  not  being  found  in  that  report,  from  written  returns  or  city  reports; 
tho  estimated  population,  except  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  from  Howell’s  Newspaper  Directory. 

6  For  1878. 

c  From  written  return. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Allegheny  reports  for  1878-’79  a  total  of  21  ditferent  school  buildings,  with  11,000 
sittings  for  study;  11,610  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  (although  the  State  report 
gives  9,704);  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  in  all  grades;  no 
change  in  either  the  course  of  study  or  plan  of  gradation  in  1878-’79  (although  a  new 
course  of  study  for  the  school  year  1879-’80  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  controllers 
AugTist  5,  1879);  an  average  enrolment  of  183.5  a  month  in  the  colored  schools ;  69  pri¬ 
vate  schools  and  academies,  with  3,458  pupils ;  and  7,361  books  in  the  public  library 
in  June,  1879,  with  a  circulation  of  57,608  for  the  year. — (City  report  and  return.) 

Allentoion  had  8  different  school-houses,  with  3,500  sittings  for  study.  These  build¬ 
ings  were  of  brick  or  stone,  fitted  with  the  proper  furniture,  the  grounds  around  them 
suitably  improved,  their  value  estimated  at  $400,000,  and  they  held  52  well  classified 
and  graded  rooms,  in  8  of  which  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  The  full  session 
of  180  school  days  was  held.  The  estimat^ed  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools 
was  500  for  the  year. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Altoona  reported  in  its  15  school-houses  (9  of  them  fi?ame  and  6  brick  or  stone)  42 
well  classified  rooms,  with  2,725  sittings  for  study ;  drawing  taught  throughout  the 
schools ;  in  3  rooms,  or  schools,  instruction  given  in  the  higher  branches ;  7  of  the 
teachers  formerly  students  of  a  State  normal  school  and  1  a  graduate  therefrom ;  the 
school  property  valued  at  $73,800 ;  and  800  pupils  enrolled  in  14  private  or  parochial 
school  rooms. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Carlondale  had  8  frame  school  buildings  (1  of  them  built  during  1878-79  and  3  of 
them  reckoned  as  first  class).  They  held  22  graded  schools  (reckoning  each  room  used 
for  both  study  and  recitation  as  a  school),  2  of  them  graded  during  the  year,  and  3 
more  graded  ones  were  needed.  A  uniform  series  of  text  books  was  used,  and  2  of 
the  teachers  were  graduates  of  a  State  normal  school.  The  school  buildings,  with 
their  sites  and  furnishings,  were  valued  at  $54,000. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Chester  values  her  8  brick  or  stone  school-houses  (6  of  them  suitably  furnished)  at 
$97,000,  and  all  were  on  properly  improved  grounds.  There  were  2,100  sittings  for 
study  reported ;  37  graded  schools,  3  of  them  so  arranged  in  1878-79,  and  3  others  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  graded ;  3  separate  schools  for  colored  children ;  6  evening  school  rooms 
presided  over  by  women  teachers,  at  $1  an  evening  ;  and  9  private  or  parochial  schools 
enrolling  250  pupils. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Columbia  reported  uniform  text  books  and  both  drawing  and  singing  taught  in  the 
22  graded  schools  located  in  3  brick  or  stone  buildings,  surrounded  by  suitably  im- 
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proved  grounds.  Ten  of  the  teachers  had  taught  more  than  5  years,  6  had  attended 
normal  schools  and  3  graduated  therefrom.  The  2  private  ungraded  schools  employed 
3  teachers  for  the  300  pupils  enrolled. — (State  report.) 

Danville  reported  school  property  worth  $60,000,  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $57.79 
to  male  and  $27.73  to  female  teachers,  57  cents  a  month  as  the  cost  of  each  scholar, 
$9,218  received  for  school  purposes  in  1878-’79,  and  the  schools  taught  an  average  of 
7  months. —  (State  report.) 

Easton  reported  7  school-houses  of  brick  or  stone  and  2  frame  buildings,  all  well 
furnished.  Of  these,  C  had  grounds  of  sufficient  size  and  4  grounds  suitably  improved. 
There  were  44  well  graded  and  classified  schools;  in  all  a  uniform  series  of  text  books 
was  used,  the  Bible  read,  and  drawing  taught;  in  2  instruction  was  given  in  the 
higher  branches.  There  were  31  teach^ers  who  had  taught  more  than  5  years  and  1 
normal  graduate  connected  with  the  public  school  system.  The  school  property  was 
valued  at  $255,200. — (State  report.) 

Erie  reported  an  average  of  220  school  days  taught;  $74,115  received  for  school 
purposes  ;  2  normal  school  graduates  among  its  teachers  and  65  persons  who  intend 
to  make  teaching  their  profession ;  15  school  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  and  4  frame 
ones,  12  of  them  supplied  with  apparatus,  and  in  10  the  apparatus  increased  during 
the  year.  There  were  87  well  classified  school  rooms  (42  reckoned  as  graded),  in  all  of 
which  drawing  and  vocal  music  were  taught.  German  is  an  optional  study  in  every 
grade,  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  study  the  language.  In  4  rooms  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  in  the  higher  branches.  There  is  also  a  deaf-mute  school,  in  which 
the  articffiation  method  is  used. —  (State  report,  letter,  and  return.) 

Sarrishurg  reported  21  different  school-houses,  5  of  them  frame  and  16  brick  or  stone, 
these  holding  5,376  sittings  for  study;  83  graded  schools,  5  being  graded  during  the 
year  and  5  more  needing  to  be  graded;  6  separate  schools  for  colored  children; 
instruction  in  music  given  by  a  special  teacher  in  all  of  the  schools ;  a  special  teacher 
for  drawing  in  70  rooms ;  and  school  property  valued  at  $418,221.  Of  the  teachers,  70 
had  been  employed  over  5  years,  4  had  attended  a  State  normal  school,  and  1  was  a 
graduate  therefrom.  The  private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  450  pupils. —  (State 
report  and  return. ) 

Honesdale  averaged  8f  months  of  schooling  during  the  year,  and  although  in  the 
midst  of  a  mining  region,  where  most  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  work,  the  average 
number  attending  school  was  421.  The  male  teachers  received  on  an  average  $80.97 
a  month,  the  women  $42.22.  The  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  $6,664.  The  cost 
of  school-houses,  rent,  &c.,  was  $450.14. —  (State  report.) 

Johnstown  reported  a  State  appropriation  for  the  year  of  $1,177;  the  receipts  for 
school  purposes,  $15,254 ;  the  average  percentage  of  attendance,  93 ;  and  the  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $72;  that  of  female  teachers,  $36. —  (State  report.) 

Lancaster  kept  her  65  schools  open  on  an  average  10  months.  The  8  men  teaching 
averaged  $74.93  monthly  salary;  the  57  women,  $36.31.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  her  pop¬ 
ulation  attended  school.  The  school  property  was  valued  at  $144,650. —  ( State  report. ) 

Lebanon  reported  30  well  classified  and  graded  schools  in  8  brick  or  stone  buildings, 
supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  and  worth,  with  their  sites,  $75,000.  The  books  are 
uniform  throughout  the  schools,  the  Bible  is  universally  read,  drawing  is  taught  in  10 
schools,  and  the  higher  branches  are  taught  in  2.  The  2  private  ungraded  schools 
report  5  teachers  and  240  pupils. —  (State  report.) 

Loch  Haven  had  2  first  class  school-houses  of  brick  or  stone  and  3  frame  ones,  valued, 
with  their  furnishings  and  grounds,  at  $40,000.  They  held  21  graded  and  well  classi¬ 
fied  schools,  taught  by  22  teachers,  2  of  them  normal  graduates  and  11  having  been 
normal  students.  Drawing  is  taught  throughout  the  course,  vocal  music  in  2  schools, 
and  the  higher  branches  in  1.—  (State  report.) 

Meadville  had  suitably  improved  grounds  of  good  size  around  the  3  brick  or  stone 
school-houses  which,  with  1  frame  building,  held  31  well  classified  and  graded  schools 
and  a  school  for  colored  children.  Higher  branches  were  taught  in  4  rooms,  drawing 
in  29,  and  there  were  3  normal  graduates  teaching  in  the  puffiic  schools.  The  school 
property  was  worth  $20,614. —  (State  report.) 

New  Castle  reported  1  private  ungraded  school,  with  2  teachers  and  35  pupils.  The 
total  receipts  for  public  schools  in  1878-79  were  $11,118.  The  25  graded  schools  (3  of 
them  used  for  high  school  purposes)  occupied  4  brick  or  stone  buildings,  with  im¬ 
proved  grounds,  and  1  frame  house.  Fourteen  of  the  teachers  had  been  employed 
more  than  5  years. — (State  report.) 

Norristown  divides  her  schools  into  high,  grammar,  secondary,  and  primary  depart¬ 
ments.  There  is  also  a  colored  department,  and  special  teachers  for  drawing  and 
music  were  employed.  The  grades  are  so  arranged  that  through  regular  promotions 
the  course  can  be  finished  in  11  years.  There  was  an  increase  in  both  enrolment  and 
attendance  over  the  previous  year ;  this  required  more  rooms,  which  were  being  rap¬ 
idly  provided.  The  number  of  sittings  in  1878-79  was  2,060;  value  of  school  prop¬ 
erty,  $100,579. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Philadelphia  reported  472  schools,  viz,  238  primary,  with  52,980  pupils ;  137  second- 
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ary,  with  26,309  pupils;  30  consolidated,  with  7,420  pupils;  64  grammar,  with  15,081 
enrolled;  a  normal  and  practice  school,  enrolling  1,282  scholars;  and  a  high  school, 
with  495.  During  the  year  the  revised  course  of  study,  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1877,  was  in  use  throughout  the  schools  and  marked 
improvement  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils  was  apparent.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  school  population,  3  school  buildings,  with  seating  capacity  for  1,350 
pupils,  were  completed  in  1879,  and  4  others,  with  2,900  sittings,  were  to  he  finished 
in  1880.  The  high  schooP  resumed  its  system  of  semiannual  admissions  in  February, 
1879.  The  normal  schooP  was  more  thoroughly  organized,  and,  under  a  rule  recently 
adopted,  the  graduating  class  began  a  fourth  year,  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  in 
methods  and  theory  of  teaching  and  to  practice  in  teaching  under  competent  super¬ 
vision.  The  most  important  change  of  the  year  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  basis  on 
which  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  old  system  was  to  pay  according  to  the 
grade  of  studies  taught ;  the  new  involves  the  term  of  service  and  efficiency,  and  se¬ 
cures  the  retention  of  teachers,  with  an  advance  of  salary  when  they  show  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  qualified.  School  was  taught  196  of  the  197  days  in  the  school 
year.  School  property  was  valued  at  $6,363,100. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Fittshurgh  had  1  high,  1  normal,  and  52  subdistrict  school  buildings  in  1878-79, 
valued,  with  their  furniture,  at  $1,900,000.  During  the  year  $3,509  were  paid  for  sites 
and  $15,564  for  buildings.  The  high  school  had  academical,  commercial,  normal,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  graduate  departments.  The  regular  evening  schools  were  open  65  even¬ 
ings,  with  70  teachers  and  3,721  pupils  present,  and  1,500  in  average  attendance.  The 
industrial  evening  schools,  also  open  65  evenings,  reported  5  teachers  and  253  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  125.  The  private  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  12,000 
pupils  who  were  taught  by  200  teachers. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

The  Pottsville  school  system  embraces  46  well  classified  and  graded  schools  in  12 
well  furnished  buildings,  9  of  them  of  brick  or  stone  and  3  frame  structures.  Ten  of 
these  school-houses  have  ample  grounds,  and  5  of  them  are  considered  first  class  in 
every  respect.  Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  schools,  vocal  music  in  12  rooms,  and  the 
higher  branches  in  1  school.  All  the  teachers  employed  intend  to  remain  teachers, 
and  25  have  taught  more  than  5  years.  The  6  private  schools  had  10  teachers  and 
250  pupils. —  (State report.) 

Beading  reported  1  frame  and  22  brick  or  stone  school-houses,  containing  131  graded 
schools,  with  7,150  sittings  for  study.  Twenty  of  these  buildings  were  well  supplied 
with  furniture  and  had  improved  grounds.  The  school  property  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  $273,510.  The  number  of  school  days  for  the  year  was  195.  There  were  8 
private  schools  reported,  with  950  sittings  and  an  enrolment  of  800  pupils;  also,  1,000 
children  not  in  school. —  (State  report  and  return.)  : 

Scranton  had  among  her  teachers  59  employed  more  than  5  years,  75  adopting  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  profession,  3  formerly  students  of  a  State  normal  school,  and  1  a  graduate 
therefrom.  The  15  frame  and  13  brick  or  stone  school-houses  contain  81  well  classi¬ 
fied  and  graded  rooms,  in  all  of  which  drawing  is  taught,  and  in  4  the  higher  branches. 
There  were  12  private  ungraded  schools  and  4  academies  and  seminaries  reported ;  also, 
1,000  pupils  attending  such  schools,  while  1,500  children  were  not  in  any  school. — 
(State  report. ) 

Shenandoah  intends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  schools  by  establishing 
another  grade  in  1879-’80.  There  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system  of  schools  in  1876.  The  schools 
are  divided  into  primary  (in  the  first  and  second  grades  of  which  there  are  semiannual 
examinations),  grammar,  and  high  departments,  4  buildings  in  all,  valued,  with  their 
sites,  at  $50,500.  For  the  first  time  a  class  completed  the  course  required  for  gradua¬ 
tion  in  the  high  school,  9  out  of  10  members  receiving  diplomas. —  (City  report  and 
return. ) 

Titusville  estimates  the  2  frame  and  2  brick  or  stone  school-houses  as  worth,  with 
their  grounds  and  furnishings,  $80,000.  Instruction  in  drawing  and  vocal  music  is 
given  throughout  the  course  and  the  higher  branches  are  taught  in  1  school.  Five 
hundred  youth  between  16  and  21  years  are  represented  as  attending  no  school,  and 
400  are  students  in  the  1  private  ungraded  school  or  in  the  1  seminary.  The  school 
year  averaged  10  months. —  (State  report.) 

Wilkes-Barre  averaged  10  months’  instruction  in  her  30  schools.  The  estimated  value 
of  school  property  was  $59,000 ;  total  receipts  for  school  purposes,  $33,644 ;  average 
cost  of  each  scholar,  $1.03  a  month ;  average  monthly  salary  of  the  7  male  teachers, 
$74.50;  of  the  25  women  teaching,  $45.60.  The  percentage  of  population  attending 
school  was  16,  the  average  percentage  of  attendance 92. —  (State  report.) 

Williamsport  had  1  high  school,  4  grammar,  and  7  primary  buildings,  the  whole  con¬ 
taining  3,210  sittings  for  study  in  64  graded  and  well  classified  rooms,  5  of  them  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  high  school.  These  buildings,  10  of  them  first  class  brick  ones,  are  worth 
$105,960.  Of  the  teachers  28  have  taught  more  than  5  years,  2  had  been  normal  stu- 

^For  fuller  details  of  the  high  and  normal  schools,  see  Training  of  Teachers  and  Secondary  Instruc¬ 
tion. 
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dents,  and  1  a  normal  graduate.  Tliree  private  ungraded  scliools  and  1  academy  had 
C40  pupils. —  (State  report  and  return.) 

Yorlc  had  only  100  children  not  attending  school;  250  attending  private  schools ;  1 
ungraded  and  38  graded  schools  (in  all  of  which  drawing  and  vocal  music  were  taught), 
in  9  hrick  and  stone  buildings,  valued,  with  furniture  and  sites,  at  $125,000.  All  the 
teachers  have  adopted  teaching  as  a  i^rofession ;  1  had  been  studying  at  a  State  nor¬ 
mal  school  and  1  was  a  graduate  therefrom.  The  school  year  averaged  9  months  in 
the  different  schools  during  1878-’79. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Information  for  1878-’79  from  the  10  State  normal  schools  indicated  that  there  were 
2,725  students  in  the  normal  and  954  in  the  model  departments  thereof.  The  gradu¬ 
ates  numbered  227,  and  193  of  these  were  established  as  teachers.  The  normal  school 
law  provides  that  meetings  of  the  principals  of  the  several  normal  schools  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  to  arrange  a  general  course  of  study.  The  revision  for  1878, 
which  is  fully  described  in  the  last  report,  includes  an  elementary  department  for  the 
practice  of  teaching  and  a  scientific  course  for  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  Another 
revision  for  1880  will  be  described  in  the  next  report. —  (Returns  and  reports.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  8  other  normal  schools  or  departments  reporting  had  1,742  normal  and  468  other 
students  in  1878-’79,  with  215  graduates,  176  of  them  already  engaged  in  teaching. 
The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  ranges  from  1  to  4  years. 

The  Girls’  Normal  School,  connected  with  the  public  school  system  of  Philadelphia, 
created  a  new  grammar  department  in  1879.  It  also  reports  the  department  of  methods, 
established  in  1878,  as  rapidly  growing  in  favor,  and  scores  of  children  waiting  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  school  of  practice. —  (City  report, ) 

Two  training  schools  for  Kindergiirtner  also  report  in  Philadelphia. 

The  normal  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools  had  in  1878-79  a  training 
school  of  2  rooms,  with  about  50  primary  pupils  in  each.  Before  graduating,  every 
student  is  required  to  teach  at  least  2  weeks. —  (City  report.) 

A  2  years’  normal  course  is  given  in  the  Riverview  Normal  and  Commercial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Pittsburgh. 

A  normal  academy  was  also  reported  at  Sheakleyville,  particular  attention  being 
paid  not  only  to  the  common  branches  but  also  to  the  practice  of  teaching. 

Two  county  normal  schools,  in  Lycoming  and  Snyder  Counties,  train  teachers  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  county  schools.  The  former  gives  diplomas  and  permanent  certificates; 
the  latter  does  not  graduate  students.  Five  colleges  also  gave  normal  instruction. 

For  further  information,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  normal  school  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  preceding. 

teachers’  INSTITUTES. 

Thirteen  out  of  25  cities  and  boroughs  report  district  institutes  held  in  1878-’79. 
Teachers’  institutes  were  held  in  sessions  of  4  to  10  days  (the  average  being  5)  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State.  The  whole  number  of  members  present  was  13,508 ;  aver¬ 
age  number,  9,417 ;  members  employed  in  county  schools,  10,351 ;  school  directors  pres¬ 
ent,  2,001;  honorary  members,  1,744;  instructors  and  lecturers,  442 ;  number  of  essays 
read,  224.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  paid  $13,186  and  other  expenses  reached 
$6,591,  making  a  total  for  institutes  in  1878-’79  of  $19,777.  The  amount  received  was 
such  as  to  leave  a  balance  on  hand  of  $2,976. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAI.S. 

This  State  had  several  educational  journals  in  1879 :  The  old  and  excellent  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  Journal,  published  at  Lancaster  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction;  the  Educational  Voice,  Pittsburgh,  organ  of  the  Pittsburgh  Teachers’ In¬ 
stitute;  the  Teachers’  Journal,  Wilkes-Barre;  The  Teacher,  Philadelphia;  The 
Teachers’  Advocate,  begun  at  Mercer  in  October,  1879 ;  and  The  Home  and  School, 
which  was  published  for  two  months  at  Allegheny.  The  intention  is  to  make  this  paper 
in  1879-’80  the  ofQcial  organ  of  the  Allegheny  Teachers’  Institute,  their  connection 
with  the  Educational  Voice  having  been  severed.  The  Allegheny  Teacher  comes  for 
the  first  time,  although  apparently  begun  in  1878. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  higher  branches  were  taught  in  2,100  schools  outside  of  Philadelphia,  62  of  these 
schools  being  in  boroughs  and  cities.  The  7  schools  of  advanced  grade  in  Allegheny 
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include  10  branches  in  the  2  years’  course  of  study.  The  Erie  high  school  fits  for  the 
classical  course  in  college.  There  are  also  English  and  eclectic  courses,  German  and 
French  being  included  in  the  studies. —  (Letter  from  Superintendent  Jones.)  The 
girls’  and  boys’  high  schools  in  Harrisburg  have  4  years’  courses.  The  Norristown 
high  school  reports  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  as  optional  studies  in  the  2  years’  Eng¬ 
lish  course.  The  central  high  school  of  Philadelphia  had  495  pupils ;  the  girls’  nor¬ 
mal  school  (reckoned  as  a  high  school),  975  students.  The  former  resumed  the  system 
of  semiannual  admissions  in  February,  1879.  The  Pittsburgh  high  school  is  divided 
into  academical,  commercial,  normal,  and  industrial  departments,  with  a  total  of  584 
pupils  for  the  year.  A  large  laboratory  was  fitted  up  for  the  practical  study  of  zool¬ 
ogy,  botany,  and  geology,  and  a  smaller  chemical  laboratory  for  the  students  of  chem¬ 
istry.  Shenandoah  graduated  her  first  class  from  the  high  school,  9  out  of  10  scholars 
receiving  diplomas  ;  revised  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  prepare  pupils  for  college  and 
to  enter  the  senior  class  at  either  of  the  normal  schools,  and  erected  a  building  for  her 
high  school. —  (State  and  city  reports.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  213  academies  or  seminaries  reported  in  the  State  (Philadelphia  not  in¬ 
cluded)  and  700  private  ungraded  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  such 
schools  was  24,066 ;  teachers,  947.  The  statistics  for  the  seminaries  and  private  schools 
are  not  given  separately. 

For  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  pre* 
paratory  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and 
IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  their  summaries,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Information  for  1878-’79  was  received  from  23  colleges,  7  of  them  admitting  women. 
Preparatory  courses  were  reported  in  18 ;  classical,  in  21 ;  scientific,  in  16  (military 
science  being  also  found  in  4  of  these  and  a  Latin-scientific  course  in  1) ;  normal  courses 
or  summer  institutes,  in  5  ;  commercial  courses,  in  4 ;  theological  courses  or  biblical 
instruction,  in  8  (while  1  had  an  ecclesiastical  department) ;  civil  engineering,  in  5 ; 
chemical  courses  of  4  years,  in  2 ;  graduate  courses,  in  4 ;  departments  of  law,  in  2 ; 
also  a  professor  of  law  in  Dickinson  College,  and  law  lectures,  opened  in  1878-’79,  in 
Lehigh  University.  There  were  ladies’  courses  and  English  courses  in  2  colleges ; 
courses  in  dentistry  and  medicine  in  1  other ;  4  possess  or  have  the  use  of  an  observa¬ 
tory  ;  Anglo-Saxon  enters  into  the  courses  of  6  ;  Hebrew,  into  the  courses  of  10 ;  Span¬ 
ish,  into  those  of  3  ;  Italian  and  Bohemian  each,  into  those  of  1 ;  French,  into  15 ;  and 
German,  into  21.  Six  teach  music  and  7  give  lessons  in  drawing,  while  in  Lebanon 
Valley  College  oil  painting  and  voice  culture  are  added. 

From  6  institutions  (Lincoln  University  and  Ursinus,  Palatinate,  La  Salle,  St.  Francis, 
and  Waynesburg  Colleges)  information  was  lacking  for  1878-’79.  When  these  colleges 
last  reported  the  following  courses  were  represented:  preparatory,  5;  classical,  6; 
scientific  and  theological,  3  each ;  commercial  and  normal,  1  each. 

For  statistics  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix.  For  a  summary  of  these 
statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  reports  135  students  in  the  department 
of  arts,  132  in  the  Towne  Scientific  School,  and  12  in  the  department  of  music.  Women 
are  admitted  to  the  lectures  on  the  science  of  music  and  to  the  lectures  on  modern  his¬ 
tory,  general  chemistry,  and  physics ;  also,  to  the  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry 
in  the  Towne  Scientific  School.  Information  regarding  the  courses  in  law,  medicine, 
and  dentistry  will  be  found  further  on. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  had  272  students  in  1878-’79,  5  of  them  graduates.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  classical  and  general  scientific  courses  there  are  several  special  courses 
in  science,  which  may  be  found  detailed  further  on;  also,  graduate  and  law  depart¬ 
ments.  Biblical  instruction  is  given  once  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  also  opportunity  for  philological  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  English,  German, 
and  French,  with  Italian  and  Spanish  optional. —  (Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 

FranTdin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  also  maintains  a  high  position  in  regard  to 
liberal  culture,  its  course  providing  for  the  departments  of  mathematics,  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  natural  sciences,  English  literature,  history  and  archaeology,  the  German 
language  and  literature,  and  a  course  in  philosophy  which  embraces  mental  and  moral 
science  and  aesthetics. — (Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 

ATeia  Castle  College  makes  no  report  as  to  courses  and  students  for  1878-’79. —  (Re¬ 
turn.) 

St.' Josephs  College,  Philadelphia,  has  not  yet  opened  a  collegiate  course.  There  were 
300  male  and  330  female  students  in  the  preparatory  course. —  (Return.) 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  is  so  abundantly  endowed  that  it  gives  free  tui- 
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tion  in  all  its  branches  and  classes.  There  are  classical  and  general  scientific  courses; 
also,  schools  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  of 
chemistry.  The  first  year  and  a  half  in  these  technical  courses  is  the  same ;  after  that 
the  student  selects  the  course  of  study  he  desires  to  pursue.  Law  lectures  and  a  2 
years'  course  in  astronomy  ai’e  among  the  advantages  of  this  college. —  (Catalogue, 
1878-79.) 

Swarthmore  College,  which  admits  both  sexes,  reports  numerous  elective  studies 
throughout  the  classical  course  and  several  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  course.  The  4  years'  chemical  course  also  allows  a  selection  of  studies  for  those 
desiring  to  study  medicine  and  pharmacy  after  graduation.  Courses  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  are  also  reported.  During  the  10  years 
since  the  opening  of  the  college  1,335  students  have  been  in  attendance,  554  of  them 
girls. 

The  amounts  given  to  the  different  colleges  in  1878-’79  were  $4,000  to  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships;  $8,500 to Haverford  College, 
$5,000  of  it  for  a  professors'  fund ;  $15,000  to  Westminster  College,  the  purpose  of  the 
bequest  not  being  stated;  $10,000  to  Swarthmore,  for  a  meeting-house  and  barn; 
and  $21,000  to  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  $20,000  being  to  endow  the  chair 
of  applied  mathematics  and  $1,000  for  outfit. —  (Returns.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

In  7  of  the  above  colleges  equal  facilities  were  given  to  young  women. ^  There  are 
also  many  collegiate  institutions  for  this  sex  alone ;  their  statistics  may  be  found  in 
Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  and  in  a  summary  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  pre¬ 
ceding.  • 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Centre  County,  reports  66  students,  under  4  instructors, 
in  the  preparatory  department ;  58  students  and  10  instructors  in  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  13  students  pursuing  a  partial  course.  The  courses  of  instruction,  open  to 
both  sexes,  include  agriculture,  natural  science,  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics, 
political,  moral,  and  mental  science,  English  literature,  and  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Military  science  and  tactics  are  also  taught,  and  in  the  preparatory  course 
systematic  instruction  in  music  is  given.  There  is  opportunity  for  graduate  instruc¬ 
tion. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Sixteen  colleges  mentioned  under  Superior  Instruction  have  general  scientific  courses 
and  several  report  technical  courses. 

The  Toivne  Scientific  School,  connected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  teaches 
analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology  and  mining,  civil  and  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering,  drawing,  and  architecture  in  4  years’  courses,  and  has  2  years'  gradu¬ 
ate  courses. 

The  Pardee  Scientific  Department,  Lafayette  College,  has  a  general  scientific  course  of 
4  years;  courses  in  civil  and  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy  and  in  chemistry; 
also,  graduate  courses. 

Lehigh  University  and  Swarthmore  College  give  more  than  the  ordinary  scientific  in¬ 
struction,  the  former  in  several  special  schools  besides  its  general  scientific  course. 

The  Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  comprises  a  scientific  and  5 
technical  schools. 

Franklin  Institute  and  Wagner’s  Institute,  Philadelphia,  provide  lectures  on  scientific 
subjects. 

For  more  specific  details  of  the  different  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appen¬ 
dix,  and  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Ten  theological  schools  made  reports  for  1878-'79,  of  which  the  following  6  had  3  years' 
courses,  with  examinations  for  admission  of  students  who  were  not  college  graduates 
or  had  no  evidence  of  similar  preparation :  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny 
City  (Presbyterian) ;  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  the  United  States,  Gettysburg;  Theological  Seminary  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster  (Reformed  Church);  Meadville  Theological  School  (Unita¬ 
rian);  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  both  in  Philadelphia.  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Up¬ 
land,  had  also  a  3  years’ course  “adapted  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  those  of  like 
attainments,”  but  allowed  others  to  enter  and  take  a  partial  course.  The  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary,  Bethlehem  (United  Brethren),  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Augustinian  College,  of  Villanova,  near  the  same 

1  These  -were  Lebanon  Yalley  College,  Annville;  Thiel  College,  Greenville;  Monongahela  College, 
JelFerson;  Allegheny  College,  Meadville;  New  Castle  College,  New  Castle;  Westminster  College,  New 
Wilmington,  and  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore.  Waynesburg  College,  Waynesbnrg,  not  reporting, 
for  1879,  also  admitted  women  when  last  heard  from. 
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city  (both  Roman  Catholic),  reported  theological  or  ecclesiastical  courses  of  6,  9,  and 
7  years,  respectively,  which  included  much  training  usually  considered  preparatory. 
The  entrance  to  the  first  2,  however,  was  guarded  by  a  preliminary  examination. 

Biblical  instruction  was  given  in  6  of  the  colleges  reporting  for  1878-79,  and  10  of 
these  colleges  offered  instruction  in  Hebrew  to  students  looking  forward  to  a  theolog¬ 
ical  course. 

For  statistics  of  the  theological  schools  reporting,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix ;  for 
a  summary  of  these  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

LEGAL. 

The  only  school  of  law  in  this  State  reporting  for  1878-79  is  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  which  had  126  students  attending  the  2 
years’  course.  Students  desiring  to  use  their  diplomas  in  gaining  admission  to  the 
bar  of  the  courts  of  common  xjleas  and  orphans’  court  of  Philadelphia  pass  an  exam¬ 
ination  before  entering  ;  otherwise  none  is  required. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

A  law  department  was  opened  in  1874  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton.  It  reported  in 
1877-78  a  2  years’  course  and  no  examination  for- admission  required. 

Law  lectures  were  commenced  in  1878-’79  at  Lehigh  Unive^'siiy,  South  Bethlehem, 
and  24  law  students  matriculated.  The  course  was  reported  to  be  a  very  successful 
one,  but  it  appears  to  have  closed  in  February,  1879. 

A  professor  of  law  is  announced  among  the  faculty  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  but 
no  course  is  mentioned. 

MEDICAL. 

The  3  “regular”  medical  schools  of  this  State  are  in  Philadelphia.  Each  reports  a 
3  years’  course. 

The  Jefferson  Medical  College  requires  no  examination  for  admission.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  diploma  the  student  must  have  a  moderate  knowledge  of  medical  botany. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  reports  a  3  years’  graded 
course,  with  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  year ;  chemical  work  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  diploma ;  and  a  preliminary  examination  to  be  required  after  1880-’81  of  every 
candidate  who  has  not  previously  received  a  collegiate  degree  or  who  does  not  present 
the  matriculation  certificate  of  a  recognized  college  or  normal  or  high  school  covering 
the  required  branches.  The  auxiliary  department  of  medicine  connected  with  this 
school  is  essentially  a  graduate  course.  It  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  on 
graduates  attending  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  department  if  they  pass  a  satis¬ 
factory  examination  and  present  a  thesis. 

The  Woman’s  Medical  College,  the  third  regular  school,  requires  a  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  of  beneficiaries  or  of  those  desiring  scholarships. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  also  in  Philadelphia,  admits  students  to  its  3 
years’  graded  course,  on  the  certificate  of  the  preceptor.  This  homoeopathic  school 
has  also  a  graduate  course,  and,  although  it  does  not  oblige  the  students  to  work 
in  the  chemical  laboratory,  most  of  them  do  so.  Medical  botany  is  also  taught  in  the 
spring  course. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and 
the  department  of  dentistry  connected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  all  in 
Philadelphia,  report  courses  of  2  years,  although  in  the  first  mentioned  3  years  are 
recommended.  The  department  of  dentistry  obliges  its  students  to  do  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  work  before  being  awarded  diplomas,  and  will  require  a  preliminary  examination 
after  October,  1880. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  requires  no  examination  for  admission  to  its 
graded  lecture  course  of  2  years,  but  expects  every  one  entering  on  this  course  to  have 
had  2  years’  service  with  an  apothecary.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  medical  botany  is 
essential  to  obtain  a  diploma.  ^ 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

A  report  for  1879  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia, 
indicates  that  through  an  inadvertence  the  bill  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
indigent  deaf-mute  children  of  the  State  failed  to  become  a  law.  However,  rather 
than  dismiss  these  children  with  their  education  unfinished,  the  directors  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  continuiug  the  school  during  the  year.  Intellectual  training  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  institution,  the  teaching  of  trades  being  considered  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  ;  nevertheless,  out  of  the  357  pupils  in  1878-’79,  there  were  32  boys  engaged  in 
shoemakiug,  and  a  class  in  lithography  promised  well.  The  girls  were  instructed  in 
plain  sewing.  The  articulation  method  receives  increased  attention  from  year  to  year, 
70  pupils  being  now  under  instruction,  _  The  diminution  in  numbers  from  the  previous 
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year  was  occasioued  by  the  decision  of  the  board  of  directors  which  limits  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  admitted  to  175. —  (Rcx>ort  and  return.) 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  Turtle 
Creek,  reports  a  largo  increase  in  attendance  and  $21,800  subscribed  towards  erecting 
suitable  buildings  to  accommodate  all  desiring  admission.  Six  classes  are  reported, 
Avith  an  average  of  14  pupils  to  each.  There  were  57  male  and  32  female  pupils  in 
1878-79,  all  of  them  learning  the  English  branches  and  drawing.  Encouraging  results 
in  the  teaching  of  vocal  utterance  are  noticed. 

In  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of  Erie  is  a  deaf-mute  school,  which 
was  organized  under  the  authority  of  the  school  board  in  1875,  the  whole  expenses 
being  met  by  the  board  since  that  time.  The  articulation  method  has  always  been 
used  for  the  10  or  12  pupils  belonging  to  the  school.  Visible  speech  was  in  vogue  one 
year ;  the  German  or  natural  method,ha8  since  been  adopted.  The  usual  studies,  music 
excepted,  are  pursued  by  the  students. —  (Letter.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  also 
suffered  from  the  failure  of  the  State  appropriation,  yet  the  directors  continued  the 
work  and  admitted  pupils  the  same  as  usual.  There  were  244  pupils  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  during  1879,  and  202  remained  in  December.  The  common  and  higher  English 
branches  are  taught ;  also,  pin-type  printing,  Braille  point  writing,  calisthenics,  and 
the  usual  employments.  Much  prominence  is  given  to  the  manufacturing  department 
in  this  institution.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  secured  a  competence  through  their  mu¬ 
sical  abilities  or  in  tuning  pianos,  eothers  have  done  the  same  by  following  one  or  more 
of  the  various  industries  taught  here. — (Report  and  return.) 

^  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Institute  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Media,  which  had  316  inmates  in  1878-79, 
is  reported  to  have  made  additional  improvements  with  a  view  to  better  care  of  the 
children  and  to  still  greater  success  in  the  training  of  the  habits  of  the  pupils.  Train¬ 
ing  in  common  school  studies  and  industrial  employments  is  afforded  the  inmates. 

EDUCATION  OF  OKPHANS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  soldiers’  orphans’  homes  have  been  changed 
since  the  original  law,  which  permitted  none  but  the  children  of  deceased  soldiers, 
born  prior  to  January  1, 1866,  to  enter.  The  conditions  at  present  are  that  children 
must  be  under  16  and  in  destitute  circumstances  and  their  fathers  victims  of  the  war  or 
dying  of  disease  contracted  therein,  or  if  living  unable  through  disease  contracted  in 
the  war  to  support  their  families  or  themselves.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  children  no  w  in 
these  homes  are  orphans.  The  number  of  the  homes  reported  in  1878-’79is21,  a  reduction 
of  23  since  1871.  The  number  of  orphans  under  State  charge  September  1,  1879,  was 
2,462,  of  whom  616  were  admitted  to  the  homes  between  May  31,  1878,  and  September 
1,  1879,  while  419  applications  were  on  file..  The  cost  for  the  year  was  $367,934 ;  cost 
since  opening  of  homes  to  May  31,  1879,  $5,962,095. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

The  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  has  had  2,531  inmates  under  instruc¬ 
tion  since  its  foundation  in  1848.  Children  are  admitted  between  6  and  10  years  of 
age,  and  they  quit  the  institution,  being  bound  out  to  trades  and  occupations  of  all 
kinds,  between  14  and  18  years  of  age.  There  were  870  boys  in  the  college  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1879,  pursuing  the  8  years’  course  of  study,  and  550  were  taught  drawing  and  vocal 
music.  The  admissions  during  the  year  amounted  to  82,  and  389  applications  were  on 
file.  General  good  behavior  and  fair  progress  in  the  schools  were  reported ;  304  pupils 
received  premiums  for  exemplary  conduct,  and  74  were  promoted  from  the  primary  to 
the  principal  department.  The  handicrafts  taught  are  shoemaking,  carpentry,  garden¬ 
ing,  and  baking. —  (Report  of  board  of  city  trusts  for  1879  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Training  School  for  Indians,  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  which  is  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  u.  s.  a.,  reports  158  pupils  in  December,  1879.  They 
are  to  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  course  and  the  practical  use  of  tools. 
Further  information  will  be  found  under  “  Indian  Territory.” 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses,  connected  with  the  Woman’s  Hospital  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  reports  a  2  years’  course,  one  year  to  be  spent  in  the  outside  practice  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Statistics  for  1878-’79  are  wanting. 

ART  EDUCATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  has  large  classes  for  instruction  in  drawing, 
painting,  modelling,  and  sculpture,  and  affords  unusual  advantages. 
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The  Schools  of  Industrial  Art  connected  -vs-ith  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  are  reported 
to  he  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  to  he  growing  in  favor.  During  the  fall  term 
there  were  33  students  at  the  day  school  and  74  in  the  night  school.  Since  the  removal 
of  these  schools  to  the  Franklin  Institute  the  rooms  have  been  open  daily  for  the  use 
of  the  scholars. —  (Daily  Evening  Telegraph.) 

The  School  of  Design  for  Women  has  grown  year  by  year  until  it  now  occupies  fine 
apartments,  possesses  a  large  museum  of  copies  of  masterpieces  of  art,  casts,  drawings, 
engravings,  books,  &c.,  and  is  attended  by  several  hundred  students.  It  aims  to  give 
a  systematic  training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  design  and  in  the 
connected  branches  of  study.  A  standard  of  admission  is  required  for  the  various 
technical  courses,  and  a  preparatory  course  is  established  for  those  who  do  not  meet 
the  requirements.  At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  course  certificates  are  given  to  those 
who  pass  the  regular  examinations. —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  July,  1879.) 

The  Spring  Garden  Institute,  an  evening  school  for  young  men,  opened  a  department, 
in  the  winter  of  1879,  for  the  teaching  of  mechanical  handiwork.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  7  evening  classes  in  the  use  of  the  hammer,  chisel,  file,  reamer,  &c.,  on  brass, 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  steel.  The  charge  for  the  course,  including  use  of  tools 
and  material  and  admission  to  lectures,  is  fixed  at  $5. —  (New  York  School  Institute.) 

TRAINING  IN  ORATORY. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Philadelphia,  reported  89  ladies  and 
105  gentlemen,  in  1879,  pursuing  either  the  literary  course  or  the  course  in  elocution. 
The  graduating  class  of  the  same  year  contained  26  ladies  and  21  gentlemen.  Among 
the  elective  courses  are  post  junior  and  post  senior  pourses,  summer,  evening,  and  after¬ 
noon  courses,  and  a  Saturday  graduating  course,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers, 
which,  like  the  regular  course,  requires  2  years  for  its  completion. —  (Catalogue, 
1879-’80.) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

There  were  14  orphan  asylums  and  homes  for  children  reported  in  1878-’79,  5  of 
them  in  Philadelphia,  the  others  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  these  institutions 
were  930  children  receiving  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  7  of 
them  certain  industrial  employments  were  given. —  (Returns.) 

The  West  Philadelphia  Industrial  School  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  only  indus¬ 
trial  school  thus  far  reporting,  had  110  girls  under  its  care  in  1879.  They  were  given 
school  training,  instruction  in  dressmaking,  machine  operating,  embroidery,  and  do¬ 
mestic  work. —  (Return. ) 

The  House  of  Pefuge,  Philadelphia,  reported,  June  26,  1879,  a  total  of  548  inmates, 
350  of  them  white  and  198  colored.  All  are  taught  the  ordinary  English  branches. 
The  girls  learn  household  work,  sewing,  running  a  sewing  machine,  tailoring,  and 
how  to  knit  stockings.  The  brush,  hosiery,  wickerwork,  chair  seating,  and  pocket 
book  shops  employ  248  boys,  10  cents  on  every  dollar  being  allowed  as  an  incentive  to 
industry.  The  colored  department  is  also  well  conducted. —  (Report  of  public  chari¬ 
ties,  1879.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Reform  School,  Morganza,  reports  a  number  of  improvements  made 
during  the  year  for  the  convenience  of  the  school  and  considerable  progress  towards 
perfecting  the  “family  plan”  in  the  institution.  This  plan  consists  in  dividing  the 
children,  as  in  New  Jersey,  into  families  of  50,  each  occupying  a  separate  house,  with 
special  officers,  and  each  house  to  have  a  dormitory,  school  room,  dining  room,  and 
playground.  There  are  4  such  establishments  for  boys  and  1  for  girls,  with  a  central 
administrative  building.  The  451  inmates  (154  received  in  1878-’79)  were  successfully 
studying  the  common  branches,  and  one  class  of  girls  had  lessons  in  crayon  drawing 
of  line  maps  and  charts.  The  intention  is  to  introduce  drawing  in  the  male  depart¬ 
ment  in  1880.  The  boys  are  employed  on  the  farm,  and  some  8  or  10  of  them  in  the 
tailoring  and  shoe  shops.  The  girls  learn  bead,  braid,  and  worsted  work,  fine  needle 
work,  tailoring,  and  common  sewing. —  (Report  of  public  charities  and  report  of  the 
institution.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  was  decided  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  of  this  association  to 
postpone  the  meeting  appointed  for  1879  until  1880.  ,This  action  was  taken  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Superintendents  in  the  spring  and  of  the 
National  Association  at  Philadelphia  in  August.  —  (Pennsylvania  School  Journal.) 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  TEACHERS’  INSTITUTE. 

As  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  State  association,  the  questions  submitted  a*  the 
seventh  annual  session  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Teachers’  Institute,  held  at  Potts- 
ville,  December  29, 1879,  are  given,  for  the  practical  character  of  these  questions  may 
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perhaps  serve  as  a  model  for  other  institutes.  They  are  as  follows:  “  AYhat  mental 
faculties  are  first  developed  in  primary  pupils  and  how  should  primary  methods  of 
instruction  dilfer  from  those  in  higher  grades  ?  Why  should  primary  instruction  deal 
largely  with  concrete  knowledge  ?  Why  should  we  teach  little  children  things  before 
names,  ideas  before  words  that  represent  them,  and  processes  before  rules  ?  Why 
should  oral  instruction  be  made  prominent  in  teachiug  young  pupils?  Can  children 
under  8  years  of  age  study  with  advantage  any  book  lessons  ?  What  should  be  taught 
with  the  first  and  second  readers  ?  Should  oral  exercises  be  made  prominent  with  this 
class  of  pupils  ?  What  slate  exercises  should  be  daily  provided  for  ?  Should  the 
child’s  first  lessons  in  geography  be  oral  rather  than  from  books?  AVhy?  '^  Certain 
persons  were  selected  to  answer  questions  as  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  as  to  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  each  recitation,  the  use 
of  text  books  in  hearing  a  recitation,  and  assisting  pupils  to  prepare  their  lessons;  as 
to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  conducting  recitations  by  topics,  the  reciting 
of  pupils  consecutively ;  and  as  to  the  practice  of  promotion  in  the  class.  Still  other- 
persons  Avere  to  ansAver  as  to  the  frequency  of  reviewing,  and  the  manner  of  conducting 
such  reviews ;  as  to  the  incentives  to  study  to  be  used ;  as  to  the  advantages  of  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  daily  exercises,  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be  allowed  for  each  exercise  in 
the  ditferent  grades  of  classes;  as  to  the  daily  merit  mark  or  monthly  examination 
record  gWing  the  best  knowledge  to  parents  of  their  children’s  standing ;  as  to  the 
duty  of  teachers  in  instructing  pupils  in  their  duties  and  obligations  as  citizens,  and 
how  such  knowledge  is  best  imparted ;  as  to  the  best  manner  of  imparting  a  greater 
reverence  for  law  and  rightful  authority,  and  as  to  the  best  manner  of  instruction  in 
local  and  national  government  and  in  knowledge  of  American  history. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  JOHN  H.  M’QUILLEN,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  McQuillen  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  February  12, 1826 ;  was  trained  in  the 
Friends’  schools  of  that  city,  and  prepared  for  his  ]3rofession  as  a  dentist  at  the  Jetfer- 
son  Medical  College  there,  from  which  he  graduated  as  m.  d.  in  1852,  receiving  subse¬ 
quently  the  degree  of  d.  d.  s.  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  dentistry 
in  the  United  States.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  dental  practice  he  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  literature  of  that  branch  of  surgery,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  it.  Only  5  years  after  his 
graduation  his  reputation  was  such  as  to  secure  him  the  chair  of  operative  dentistry 
and  dental  physiology  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  PhiladeljAhia, 
which  he  occupied  from  1857  till  1862.  In  that  year  he  withdrew,  to  work  with  other 
eminent  dentists  of  the  city  for  the  organization  of  a  new  school,  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  CoUege,  which  was  chartered  and  organized  in  1863.  To  the  success  of  this 
institution  for  the  better  education  and  more  thorough  c|ualification  of  the  dental  prac¬ 
titioner,  he  gave  his  time,  talent,  energy,  and  experience  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
serving  as  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  physiology,  and  dying  suddenly  in  the 
school  March  3,  1879.  Besides  aiding  largely  in  building  up  this  school,  which  now 
numbers  graduates  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  first  suggested  the  formation  of 
the  American  Dental  Association,  and  from  1859  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Dental 
Cosmos,  many  of  his  articles  in  which  were  translated  into  foreign  languages  and  re¬ 
published  in  leading  European  magazines.  No  one  man  probably  ever  did  more  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  standard  of  dental  surgery. —  (From  a  memorial  paper  kindly  furnished  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Kingsbury,  of  Philadelphia,  an  associate  of  Dr.  McQuillen  in  the  Dental 
College.) 

PROF.  G.  B.  AVOOD,  M.  D. 

This  well  known  author  and  professor  was  born  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  March  13,  1797 ; 
graduated  in  1818  from  the  University  of  Pennsyhnnia ;  was  appointed  in  lb22  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  afterwards  to  the  chair  of  ma¬ 
teria  medica,  which  he  filled  until  1835;  from  1835  to  1850  was  professor  of  materia 
medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  from  that  date  until  1860  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  same  institution,  acquiring  a  high  name  for 
learning  and  skill.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  30,  1879.  Prof.  Wood’s  medical 
works  gained  him  a  world  wide  reputation,  and  he  also  wrote  on  historical  subjects. — 
(The  Pharmacist,  May,  1879. ) 

PROF.  C.  J.  HEMPEL,  M.  D. 

Charles  Julius  Hempel,  m.  d.,  who  filled  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
in  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  died  September  7, 
1879.  A  native  of  Prussia,  he  studied  for  five  years  in  Paris.  Emigrating  to  the  United 
States  in  1835,  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York,  and  practised  medicine 
in  that  city  for  several  years  prior  to  his  appointment  in  the  Homoeopathic  College. 
14  ED 
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He  Tvas  a  prolific  -uriter  on  homoeopatliy,  liaving  publislied  13  books  or  manuals  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject;  also,  a  German  grammar.  He  was  noted  for  earnestness  of 
pu^ose,  professional  enthusiasm,  and  fervency  of  spirit.  His  labors  in  spreading  the 
principles  and  literature  of  homoeopathy  were  recognized  in  appropriate  resolutions 
drawn  up  by  the  members  of  the  college  with  which  he  was  connected. —  (Allibone’s 
Dictionary  of  Authors  and  United  States  Medical  Investigator,  October  15,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J.  P.  'WiCKERSHAsr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruciion,  Harrisburg. 

[Fourth,  term,  May  23,  1876,  to  May  — ,  1880.] 

Henry  Houck,  deputy  superintendent,  Harrisburg. 
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KIIODE  ISLAM>. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


^OPULATIO^’  AND  ATTENDANCE.  i 
'  I 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-15  inclush’-e). 

Different  i)ripils  enrolled . ! 

Average  number  belonging . | 

Average  daily  attendance . ! 

Percentage  of  average  belonging  to 
enrolment  in  graded  schools. 
Percentage  of  average  belonging  to 
enrolment  in  ungraded  schools. 
Percentage  of  average  attendance  to 
enrolment  in  graded  schools. 
Percentage  of  average  attendance  to 
enrolment  in  ungraded  schools. 
Enrolled  in  evening  schools . | 

SCHOOL  DISTKICTS  AND  SCHOOLS.  I 

I 

Towns  in  the  State . i 

School  districts . i 

Public  school  buildings . I 

Graded  schools . I 

Ungraded  schools . ' 

Public  day  schools . I 

Schools  visited  by  school  committee  .  .| 
Schools  visited  by  school  trustees  ....  I 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . I 

Evening  schools . I 

Valuation  of  public  school  prox)erty . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

AV omen  teaching  in  public  schools .... 

Total  of  teachers  in  day  schools . 

•  Total  of  teachers  in  evening  schools. . 
Teachers  trained  in  normal  schools. .. 

Teachers  without  experience . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditure  for  them . 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  State  school  fund . 


1877-73.  1 

i 

1873-79. 

Increase.  1 

1 

Decrease. 

a53, 316  ! 

&49, 562 

. i 

3, 754 

41,093  i 

4i;  810 

717  1 

30,117  j 

30, 001 

116 

26,644  i 

26, 939 

295  1 

73  i 

71 

. i 

2 

70 

69 

1 

! 

65  j 

64 

j 

1 

1 

60  1 

60 

1 

1 

1 

4,536  ! 

3, 890 

1 

646 

36 

431 

431 

443  i 

4^6 

3  1 

508  ! 

525 

19  1 

295  1 

294 

1 

801  ! 

819 

18 

422  i 

397 

25 

210 

245 

35 

182 

132 

36 

33 

3 

$2,  634, 941 

$2,  654, 148 

$19, 207 

217 

212 

5 

897 

885 

12 

1,114 

1,097 

17 

193 

166 

32 

161 

155 

6 

63 

$75  00 

$73  84 

$1  16 

45  85 

42  37 

3  48 

$709, 444 

$800, 208 

$109, 236 

679,771 

597, 747 

82, 024 

$240, 376 

$240, 376 

a  State  census  of  1875.  &  Special  school  census  of  1879. 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  for  the 
years  indicated. ) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are  (1)  a  State  hoard  of  education  of  8  memhers,  including  the  govemor  and 
lieutenant  governor,  ex  officio,  and  (2)  a  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  elected 
annually  by  the  board  as  its  secretaiy  and  executive  officer. 

For  towus,  there  are  school  committees  of  3  or  more  members  elected  for  3  years,  with 
change  of  one  annually.  Women  are  eligible  to  this  position.  In  8  cases  the  com¬ 
mittee  entirely  controls  the  schools,  choosing  a  superintendent  when  the  town  may 
have  failed  to  elect  such  officer. 

For  districts,  there  are  from  1  to  3  trustees  elected  by  the  district. —  (School  manual, 
1873.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  school  expenses,  excepting  teachers’  wages,  are  met  by  taxes  in  towns  and  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  taxes  in  towns  to  be  as  much  as  the  State  apportionment.  The  State  aid 
for  teachers’  wages  ($90,000  annually)  is  from  an  invested  fund,  with  money  added 
from  the  State  treasury  when  necessary.  Of  this  sum,  $63,000  are  apportioned  to 
the  towns  according  to  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age,  each  town  mak¬ 
ing  its  distribution  in  this  manner :  one-half  of  the  amount  is  divided  equally  among 
the  districts,  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  during  the  preceding  year.  The  remaining  $27,000,  apportioned  to  each 
town  according  to  the  number  of  school  districts  therein,  are  divided  equally  among 
the  districts  of  the  town.  To  obtain  such  aid  from  the  State,  the  schools  must  admit 
all  children  between  5  and  1 5  years  of  age  residing  in  the  town  or  district  (no  person 
over  15,  however,  to  be  excluded) ;  the  teachers  must  hold  certificates  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  from  the  proper  officers  or  from  the  trustees  of  the  normal  school ;  the  schools 
must  be  kept  open  at  least  6  months,  and  the  towns  must  raise  the  sum  required  by 
law.  Teachers’  institutes  are  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  schools.  Towns  and  districts  are  authorized  to  maiutain  school  libraries,  and 
may  have  aid  from  the  State  in  doing  so. —  (School  manual  for  1873.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  commissioner  of  public  schools  reports  the  general  condition  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  State  to  be  steadily  improving ;  the  school  property  to  have 
more  than  held  its  own  in  amount,  despite  the  shrinkage  of  values  during  the  past 
five  years;  the  schools  never  so  well  provided  with  suitable  buildings  as  at  present, 
and  with  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  continue  to  supply  the  necessary 
accommodations ;  the  teachers  awaking  to  a  realization  of  the  demands  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  pupils  responding  with  great  vigor  and  spirit  to  the  impulse  of  new 
life  in  the  schools.  The  general  improvement  was  marked  by  an  increased  enrolment 
of  717  and  a  gain  of  295  regularly  attending  public  schools  ;  an  increase  also  of  3 
school-houses,  19  graded  schools,  18  public  day  schools,  of  35  schools  visited  by  school 
trustees,  and  of  $19,207  in  valuation  of  school  property,  while  the  average  school  year, 
9  months  and  2  days,  remaiued  the  same.  The  number  of  teachers  regularly  emifioyed 
was  increased  by  11,  although  the  number  of  different  persons  teaching  was  dimin¬ 
ished  by  17,  which  leads  the  school  commissioner  to  state  that,  if  this  ratio  continues 
for  a  few  years,  the  frequent  change  in  the  teachers’  position — one  of  the  main  ob¬ 
stacles  to  success  in  school  work — will  be  done  away  with.  The  number  of  chauges 
in  teachers  during  the  year  was  368.  With  the  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance 
mentioned  above,  a  decrease  of  3,754  in  youth  of  school  age  was  shown  by  the  school 
census  of  1879,  of  $1.16  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men  teaching  and  of  $3.48  in  that  of 
women,  of  $109,236  in  school  receipts,  and  of  $82,024  in  school  expenditures.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  in  enrolment  and  attendance  over  the  previous  year,  there  were 
still  over  10,000  children,  or  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  those  of  school  age,  not  attend¬ 
ing  any  school.  That  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  habitual 
absentees  from  school,  and  are  for  the  most  part  growing  up  in  ignorance,  is  a  fact 
which  is  much  deplored  by  the  commissioner.  He  still  favors  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  will  do  away  with  this  and  other  evils  connected  with  the  public  school  system. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  33  evening  schools  reported  in  1878-’79,  with  an  average  of  154  teachers 
employed,  an  enrolment  of  3,890  different  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,796, 
The  average  number  of  weeks  these  schools  were  open  was  14^,  with  5  evenings  in  a 
week.  In  12  towns,  out  of  the  15  reporting  such  schools,  day  scholars  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  total  expenditures  were  $16,831. —  (State  report.) 

FREE  LIBRARIES. 

During  1878-’79  the  sum  of  $1,475  was  expended  in  aid  of  16  libraries,  the  amount  to 
each  varying  from  $50  to  $150.  '  Of  the  36  towns  in  the  State  two-thirds  report  “  no 
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school  libraries/’  and  the  valuation  of  those  reported  averages  less  than  $408  for  each 
town.  The  commissioner  of  public  schools  advises  the  establishment  of  one  free 
library  in  each  town,  with  three  or  four  subdepositories,  where  the  peoide  can  secure 
books"  This  he  considers  a  better  ^dan  than  that  of  the  small  local  libraries  now  be- 
lougiug  to  the  schools  which  receive  library  funds  from  the  State. —  (State  report.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

Commissioner  Stockwell  refers  to  the  evils  which  anise  from  the  changing  of  one- 
tbird  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  during  the  year,  such  a  course  weakening  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  schools  and  impairing  their  value.  In  several  towns  the  cause  of  such 
change  was  that  the  diminished  appropriation  made  a  diminution  of  salaries  unavoid¬ 
able.  This  drove  away  the  best  teachers  and  rendered  those  who  remained  so  dissat- 
istied  as  to  largely  destroy  the  value  of  their  services.  He  therefore  disapproves  of 
any  further  reduction  of  expenditure,  falling  as  it  does  upon  the  teachers,  because  the 
deiiciency  created  by  the  resignation  of  exiierienced  and  successful  teachers  cannot  be 
made  up.  Under  “Primary  schools”  he  advocates,  as  a  first  i>rogressive  step,  the 
elevation  of  the  primary  school  to  an  equality  with  the  other  schools,  for  in  that  grade 
is  laid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent  study.  He  would  have  fewer  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  with  teachers  selected  for  their  natural  aptitude.  Among  the  “quali¬ 
fications  for  teaching”  he  places  love  for  children,  self  control,  a  positive  character, 
faithfulness,  and  the  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  which  is  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed.  He  urges,  too,  the  need  of  better  school 
apparatus,  as  an  aid  to  both  teacher  and  scholar.  In  treating  the  subject  of  reading, 
he  finds  that  there  is  too  close  attention  paid  to  fixed  forms  and  courses ;  consequently 
he  advises  an  increase  in  the  amount  and  range  of  reading,  the  allowing  of  two  series 
of  reading  books,  and  the  introduction  of  selections  from  current  iieriodical  literature. 
He  deplores  the  dying  out  of  moral  culture  in  the  schools,  and  would  have  more  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  this  matter  both  in  school  and  at  home. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Each  city  has  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  makes,  in  most  cases,  an  annual 
change  of  one-third  of  the  members  of  its  boards.  Providence  has  a  committee  of  6 
members  for  each  ward.  Newport  has  12  members,  2  for  each  ward  and  2  at  large. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities  and  towns. 

Estimated 

population. 

No.  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 
ture.  b 

Newport . 

14,  028 
18,  500 
103,  500 
11, 700 
16,  010 

37 

2,  843 

3,  539 
17,  684 

2,  087 

3,  279 

2,  044 
2, 779 
14, 211 

1,  923 

2,  060 

1,  261 
1,  949 

43 

142, 736 
44, 143 
278,  454 
11,  814 
c36,  838 

Pawtncket . 

45 

55 

Providence . 

242 

9,  415 
1.  049 

284 

Warwick . 

28 

34 

Woonsocket . 

32 

i;  466 

45 

a  These  statistics  are  from  the  report'  of  the  State  commissioner ;  the  additional  particulars  following, 
partly  from  the  same  and  partly  from  special  reports  and  returns. 

6  The  expenditure  includes  sums  spent  for  evening  schools. 
c  The  town  report  gives  $21,826. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Newport  reports  8  public  school  buildings,  with  2,294  sittings  for  study ;  10  grades 
of  school,  viz :  1  high,  4  grammar,  2  intermediate,  and  3  primary  schools ;  an  extra 
grammar  and  an  ungraded  school  opened  in  1878-79;  a  change  in  the  course  of  study, 
which  eliminates  the  mechanical  iiart  of  geography,  extends  grammar  through  com¬ 
position,  and  omits  one  text  book  for  reading ;  drawing  and  music  taught  throughout 
the  schools,  and  book-keeping  in  the  ungraded  school ;  366  pupils  and  12  teachers  in 
the  evening  schools ;  670  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools ;  and  school  property 
valued  at  $208,007. — (City  and  State  reports  and  return.) 

Pawtucket  reports  18  school-houses,  with  from  1  to  6  schools  in  each ;  in  all,  2,700 
sittings  for  study ;  the  schools  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high,  and  un¬ 
graded  ;  2  school-houses  built  during  the  year,  with  2  rooms  in  each ;  the  2  evening 
schools  a  decided  success ;  drawing  and  penmanship  taught  by  the  regular  teachers, 
and  music  by  a  special  teacher;  school  taught  all  the  200  school  days ;  315  pupils  enrolled 
in  private  and  iiarochial  schools ;  and  school  property  worth  $175,281. — (City  report 
and  return.) 

In  Providence  the  47  school  buildings  ^  contain  1  high,  11  grammar,  34  intermediate, 
and  38  primary  schools,  the  full  couise  occupying  9  years.  A  gradual  improvement 
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in  methods  of  teaching  xras  reported  in  many  of  the  schools,  ideas  and  principles  being 
taught  instead  of  dry  rules  and  abstract  technicalities.  Drawing  was  taught  even  in 
the  primary  grades,  and  in  many  of  the  schools  of  this  grade  the  younger  scholars  were 
encouraged  to  use  the  pencil  on  slate  or  paper.  Instruction  in  sewing  is  given  in 
some  departments,  the  older  girls  cutting  as  well  as  sewing  plain  garments.  There 
were  9  evening  schools  in  successful  operation,  with  108  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  2,250 
pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,048.  The  evening  high  school  was  not  opened, 
but  the  entire  cost  of  the  others  amounted  to  ^11,899.  Vacation  schools  were  not  held 
from  want  of  ai^propriation.  A  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed  throughout 
the  day  schools.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  is  $1,500,000.—  (State  and  city 
reports  and  return. ) 

JVarivicJc  reports  18  school  buildings,  worth,  with  their  sites  and  apparatus,  $34,300 ; 
the  18  graded  and  10  ungraded  schools  successfully  taught  by  the  same  number  of 
teachers  as  in  1878;  the  receipts  for  public  schools  $12,014,  and  the  exr)enditures 
$24,300. —  (State  report.) 

Woonsocket  reports  15  school  buildings,  worth,  with  their  sites,  $131,500 ;  the  schools 
classified  as  high,  grammar,  and  primary  ;  the  punctuality  of  attendance  conkantly 
improving,  and  a  uniform  thoroughness  of  scholarship  secured.  Since  the  policy  of 
purchasing  text  books  for  the  free  use  of  pupils  was  adopted  better  school  attendance 
and  more  efficient  management  have  been  reported.  There  were  4  school-houses  built 
during  the  year — 8  rooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  458  pupils,  being  added  to  the 
school  accommodations  of  the  town — and  this  was  not  considered  sufficient. —  (City  and 
State  reports. ) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE. 

The  school  moved  into  new  quarters  during  1878-79,  audit  is  said  that  the  new. 
building  (formerly  occupied  by  the  high  school)  more  than  fulfils  the  expectations 
entertained  in  regard  to  its  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  school  and  its  general  ad¬ 
vantages.  There  were  155  pupils  during  the  year,  42  having  entered  the  first  term 
and  22  the  second ;  14  had  been  teachers.  The  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year  was 
unusually  large  and  the  regular  work  of  the  several  departments  was  prosecuted  with 
more  than  usual  energy.  A  well  appointed  room  was  fitted  up  for  the  classes  in  draw¬ 
ing,  and  the  laboratory  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  great  aid  to  the  classes  in  element¬ 
ary  chemistry  and  in  physics.  Four  Saturday  classes  were  formed  to  aid  graduates 
and  teachers  in  continuing  their  studies,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  elements 
of  natural  science ;  lessons  were  also  given  in  determinative  mineralogy,  American 
history,  and  German.  The  course  of  study  occupies  2  years,  but  there  is  an  advanced 
course  of  2  years  additional.  Graduates  receive  diplomas,  and  it  is  optional  with 
school  committees  whether  graduates  shall  be  reexamined  before  teaching  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  school  graduates  2  classes  a  year,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  success  of 
this  plan  of  semiannual  examinations,  it  is  stated  that  within  the  last  three  years  the 
graduates,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  continuously  employed. —  (State  re¬ 
port  and  return. ) 

teachers’  INSTITUTES. 

Four  institutes  were  held  during  the  year.  The  attendance  of  school  officers  and 
teachers  aggregated  200,  and  a  very  decided  impulse  was  given  to  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  every  community  where  these  meetings  were  held.  Special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  subject  of  botany,  and  the  work  of  primary  schools  received  full  and 
thorough  treatment.  The  subjects  discussed  at  the  different  institutes  were  the 
metric  system,  penmanship,  stocks,  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  music,  and  relation 
of  our  public  schools  to  citizenship.  Dr.  J.  C.  Stockbridge,  of  Providence,  gave  a 
lecture  on  “Foreign  travel,”  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  one  on  “The  origin  of  mountain  scenery.  ”  The  testimony  of  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  meetings  was  that  no  series  of  institutes  had  ever  seemed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  this,  and  that  they  were  productive  of  great  good 
in  many  ways. —  (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

Teachers’  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  educational  matters  were  held  from  time 
to  time,  most  frequently  during  the  winter,  in  several  of  the  towns  of  the  State. 
Johnston  reported  6  of  these  meetings;  at  most  of  them  the  committee  took  part. 
Little  Compton,  New  Shoreham,  and  Portsmouth  reported  very  good  results.  The 
teachers  of  Warren  had  the  aid  of  their  su]ierintendent  of  public  schools.  The  meet¬ 
ings  were  said  to  be  valuable  in  various  ways  :  in  giving  the  teachers  an  insight  into 
one  another’s  methods,  in  affording  an  opportunity  for  considering  new  means  of  in- 

1  The  city  report  for  1878-’79  gives  84  schools.  The  State  report  has  242  graded  schools,  and  there  were 
50  school  b'uildings  reported  in  1878.  The  varied  signification  of  the  word  school  probably  causes  these 
different  figures. 
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creasing  their  efficiency  as  teachers,  and  in  deepening  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
all  -s^orkers  in  the  same  general  plan,  where  the  work  of  one  is  constantly  passing  to 
the  hands  of  another  to  be  carried  forward. —  (State  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  of  this  higher  grade  in  the  State  is  not  reported  by  the 
school  commissioner,  but  the  re^iorts  from  different  towns  and  cities  indicate  good 
work  and  a  general  tendency  towards  improvement.  In  Bristol  only  was  the  high 
school  reported  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  principal  and  frequent  changes  in  the  teachers.  The  attendance,  al¬ 
ways  small,  fell  below  the  average.  The  Rogers  high  school,  Newport,  reported  an 
enrolment  of  125  pui)ils  and  well  sustained  attendance.  Graduates  and  other  adults 
were  admitted  to  special  courses,  and  in  the  lecture  course,  inaugurated  in  1878,  14 
lectures  were  given.  In  this  course,  which  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the 
senior  class,  but  to  which  other  persons  are  invited,  prominent  lecturers  took  the 
subjects  “Gmthe,”  Life  and  writings  of  Wordsworth,”  “The  origin  of  language,” 
“  The  morning  stars  of  English  literature,”  “  Our  relations  to  the  lower  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  life,”  &c.  New  Shoreham  established  lycoums,  under  the  auspicesof 
the  high  school,  and  the  students  taking  part  in  the  debates  showed  much  improve¬ 
ment.  Pawtucket  rearranged  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  include  an  English  course 
and  an  English  classical  course.  Providence  opened  the  new  high  school  building, 
and  registered  309  in  the  girls’  department  and  209  in  the  boys’.  There  were  125  boys 
preparing  for  college  in  the  English  course  and  84  boys  and  14  girls  in  the  classical 
course.  Warren  reports  that  increased  attention  was  given  in  the  high  school  to  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  studies  on  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  actual  life.  Business 
forms  were  introduced  as  a  writing  exercise,  and  book-keeping  is  now  one  of  the 
studies  of  the  regular  course.  Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  elocution.  The  pupils 
are  allowed  to  take  a  purely  English  course,  which,  without  languages,  entitles  to  a 
diploma  of  graduation,  or  they  can  have  an  elective  classical  course  which  also  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  diploma.  Woonsocket  reports  constant  improvement  in  the  high  school, 
the  character  of  the  work  more  and  more  satisfactory,  the  progress  of  the  school 
steady  and  assured,  and  the  enrolment  greater  than  for  several  years. —  (State  and 
city  reports. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  schools  preparatory  to 
college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix.  For  a  summary  of  their  sta¬ 
tistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  report  of  the  president  for  1879  indicates  that  there  were  243  students  in  the 
college,  14  of  them  graduates.  The  course  of  study  is  gradually  undergoing  a  change, 
and  it  is  thought  that  by  another  year  a  full  table  of  required  and  elective  studies 
will  be  ready.  The  intention  is  to  have  3  courses  of  study,  one  leading  to  a.  b.,  with 
a  limited  curriculum  of  required  studies  and  a  certain  number  of  electives,  and  2  al¬ 
ternative  courses  for  ph.  b.,  one  including  Latin  or  Greek,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
mathematics  and  a  variety  of  electives,  the  other  omitting  those  languages,  but  requir¬ 
ing  a  wider  range  of  electives  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French  as  condi¬ 
tions  to  pursuing  them.  Since  the  fourth  year  has  been  added  to  the  courses  leading 
to  PH.  B.,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  men  striving  for 
that  degree.  During  the  year  the  industry  and  spirit  of  the  students  were  remarkable 
and  there  was  a  larger  number  of  instances  of  superior  scholarship  than  usual.  Lect¬ 
ures  on  the  more  difficult  and  controverted  questions  in  metaphysics  and  etliics  were 
given  during  the  winter  to  graduate  students,  and  it  is  thought  that  regular  and  sys¬ 
tematic  courses  of  graduate  instruction  will  ere  long  be  organized.  There  were  2  new 
scholarships  founded  during  the  year.  The  library  was  increased  by  1,431  volumes, 
several  valuable  works  on  natural  science  being  among  the  number.  There  are  now 
50,200  bound  volumes  and  16,000  x)ainphlets  in  the  library.  For  more  detailed  statis¬ 
tics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC  iUND  PROFESSIONAL. 

In  the  scientific  department  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  there  is  a  3  years’  course 
in  civil  engineering,  although  a  longer  or  shorter  course  may  be  pursued.  Lectures 
are  also  given  in  botany,  geology,  and  zoology.  The  departments  of  chemistry  and 
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physics  have  laboratories  open  to  students  showing  ''tciA!  aptitude  for  either  of 
these  branches.  The  course  of  instruction  in  agricultiii..  ccludes  the  above  studies 
and  special  lectures  on  ogriculture.  The  students  are  taugun  in  this  course  taxidermy 
and  the  preserving  of  si^ecimens.  Students  entering  any  oi  these  departments  of  prac¬ 
tical  science  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  for  any  select  course, 
and  they  are  entitled,  upon  finishing  the  course,  to  a  certificate.  If,  however,  they  con¬ 
nect  these  branches  with  the  regular  scientific  and  classical  studies  of  the  university 
and  fulfil  all  requirements,  they  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  ph.  b.  or  a.  b. 

There  are  no  schools  for  theological,  legal,  or  medical  instruction  reported  in  this  /• 
State. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  PROVIDENCE. 

This  school  is  under  the  special  charge  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  board  of  education, 
who  report  that  its  range  of  usefulness  is  constantly  widening  and  that  13  pupils  are 
now  under  instruction.  Deaf  children  over  4  years  of  age  residing  in  the  State 
are  admitted  free  of  charge,  provided  there  is  no  mental  or  physical  disqualifica¬ 
tion  ;  for  children  from  without  the  State  $100  a  year  are  paid.  The  school  work  is 
divided  into  five  grades,  the  lower  grades  being  mostly  devoted  to  the  Kindergarten 
methods.  Drawing  is  taught,  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  have  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  although  the  actual  use  of  the  English  language  is  con¬ 
sidered  of  the  first  importance,  and  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  induce  the  pupils  to 
use  articulate  speech.— (State  report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  state  in  1878-'T9  paid  $3,000  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  for  the  care  of  blind  children  sent  there  from 
Rhode  Island. 

ART  EDUCATION. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  instructs  artisans  in  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  modelling,  and  designing  ;  trains  students  systematically  in  the  jiractice  of  art, 
and  advances  art  education  generally.  There  are  both  .day  and  evening  schools  in  the 
2  years’  course.  Drawing  is  taught  to  children  over  nine  years  of  age  one  hour  a  week. 
The  intention  is  to  establish  a  school  of  embroidery ;  also,  a  course  of  instruction  for 
public  school  teachers,  at  the  termination  of  which  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those 
successfully  passing  the  examination. —  (Circular  for  i879-’80.) 

TEACHING  IN  MUSIC. 

A  musical  institute,  established  in  connection  with  Greenwich  Academy,  East  Green¬ 
wich,  has  its  courses  arranged  with  a  view  to  graduation  in  piano,  organ,  and  vocal 
music.  The  completion  of  one  of  these  courses  entitles  to  a  diploma.  Those  pursuing 
partial  courses  receive  a  certificate.  This  institute  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  past,  and  the  spring  term  of  1879  opened  with  “unprecedented  prospects  of 
success.”  There  is  also  opportunity  for  instruction  in  iiainting,  crayons,  drawing,  and 
waxwork  for  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers  of  these  branches  in  addition  to  that 
of  music. —  (Circular.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Providence  Reform  School, ^  which  was  under  city  control  in  1879,  reported  119 
children  under  18  years  of  age  committed  to  the  institution  during  the  year  and  126 
discharged.  The  whole  number  of  inmates  was  231,  viz,  191  males  and  40  females. 
Of  the  youth  committed,  13  were  wholly  illiterate,  215  could  read  but  not  write,  and 
44  could  both  read  and  write.  The  common  school  branches  are  taught  and  a  certain 
amount  of  industrial  training  is  afforded  both  sexes.  The  girls  are  trained  in  wash¬ 
ing,  cookery,  and  sewing ;  the  boys  are  taught  to  cut  and  make  clothing  and  to  cane 
seat  chairs.  There  have  been  2,685  persons  in  the  institution  since  its  establishment 
in  1850,  and  75  per  cent,  of  these  have  become  useful  members  of  society. — (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  in  Providence  J anuary  16-18,  1879, 
with  the  usual  good  attendance.  The  sessions  of  the  primary  and  grammar  depart¬ 
ments  were  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  history  and  to  what  should  be  taught  in 
arithmetic.  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  of  Cambridge,  advocated  the  teaching  of  history  by 
topics,  these  to  be  in  groups  as  to  time,  x>lace,  causes,  &c.  Mr.  George  E.  Walton,  of 


1  The  reform  school  has  since  been  put  under  the  control  of  the  Rhode  Island  board  of  State  charities 
and  corrections,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  State  Reform  School. 
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Massachusetts,  would  have  the  first  three  years’  study  of  arithmetic  given,  by  object 
teaching,  to  the  expression  and  combination  of  numbers  only ;  the  next  three,  to  the 
fundamental  rules.  In  short  this  branch  should  bo  taught  with  regard  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  the  pupil.  In  the  high  school  department 
reform  in  methods  of  classical  instruction  was  urged ;  more  rational  instruction  in 
Latin  and  Greek  to  be  required,  with  less  dry  study  of  the  grammar  and  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature,  the  aim  of  study  to  be  the 
nourishment  of  the  mind.  Mr.  G.  H.  Howison,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  discussed  the  functions  of  mathematics,  showing  how  essential  that 
science  is  to  our  condition  ;  how  it  develops  us  to  acquire  a  mastery  over  nature,  and 
how  it  trains  in  precision  and  in  the  habit  of  demanding  rigorous  proof.  The  even¬ 
ing  session  was  occupied  with  a  lecture  from  Homer  13.  Sprague,  on  Shakespere’a 
youth.  During  the  second  day,  the  following  topics  were  discussed :  “  Defects  in  our 
education  and  their  remedies,”  in  which  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers  was 
dei)lored  and  an  increased  amount  of  English  literature  and  of  moral  teaching  was 
urged.  Then  followed  “The  most  practical  equipment  for  teaching,”  in  which  the 
speaker  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind  in  teaching,  a 
knowledge  of  studies  in  their  power  as  instruments  of  education,  and  on  enthusiasm 
for  work;  and  “English  grammar  in  our  public  schools,”  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Eaton,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  i^rojjosed  that  English  grammar  should  be  excluded  from  the  curriculum  of 
schools  below  the  high  school,  as  it  does  not  in  any  essential  degree  minister  to  the 
growth  of  the  child’s  intellect,  nor  is  it  of  any  practical  value  to  the  average  Yankee 
boy  of  grammar  school  age.  This  subject  caused  much  discussion,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  study  should  be  retained  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  even  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  In  the  evening  addresses  were  made  upon  school  discipline,  education 
as  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  the  teacher’s  calling,  and  the  need  of  more  school  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  security  of  the  State,  of  an  educated  ballot,  and  of  more  personal  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  inspiration  among  educators.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  in 
favor  of  (1)  the  State  Normal  School,  (2)  hopefulness  in  school  work,  (3)  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  history  as  a  grammar  school  study,  and  (4)  the  high  school  as  a  necessary  part 
of  public  education. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  public  schools,  Providence. 

[Annually  reelected  since  1874.] 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


00 

1^ 

00 

1 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-16)  in 
1877. 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-16)  in 
1877. 

Total  school  population  (6-16)  in  1877. 
Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

83, 813 

144, 315 

228, 128 
54, 118 
62, 121 
116, 239 

83,  813 

144, 315 

228, 128 
58,  368 
64,  095 
122, 463 

4,250 
1,974 
6, 224 

1 

i . 

Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Total  enrolment . . . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . . 

437 

445 

8 

Free  public  schools . . . 

2,  922 
2,  552 
56 

2, 901 
2,675 
81 

♦  21 

Number  of  school-houses . 

123 

School-houses  built  during  the  year . . . 

25 

School-houses  owned  by  districts . 

589 

618 

29 

Cost  of  new  school-houses . 

$3,884 
340, 615 

$5, 556 
357, 602 

$1, 672 
16, 987 

Valuation  of  school- houses . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools .... 

1,844 
1, 273 

1,934 

1,232 

90 

41 

Whole  number  of  teachers . . . 

3, 117 

3, 166 
2, 090 
1,076 

49 

Number  of  white  teachers  . . 

2,  091 
1,026 
$28  22 
25  42 

1 

N umber  of  colored  teachers . 

50 

1 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

$25  54 
23  84 

$2  68 
1  58 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

1 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditure  for  the  same . 

$316, 197 
319, 030 

$304, 167 
319, 320 

$290 

$12, 030 

(From  reports  for  the  years  indicated  of  Hon.^JIugh  S.  Thompson,  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  education.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

These  are  a  State  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  every  two 
years ;  a  State  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  State  sux)erintendent  and  four  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  the  governor ;  a  county  school  commissioner  in  each  county,  chosen 
by  the  people  every  two  years ;  county  boards  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  school 
commissioner  and  two  other  persons  appointed  by  the  State  board ;  boards  of  trustees, 
of  three  members  for  each  school  district,  appointed  for  two  years’  terms  by  the  county 
boards  of  examiners. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  board  of  examiners  has  the  main  control  of  the  school  system,  determin¬ 
ing  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools,  the  text  books  to  be  used,  and  the  standard 
of  proficiency  for  teachers.  These  teachers  must  have  certificates  of  qualification, 
either  from  the  State  board  or  the  county  board  of  examiners ;  and,  to  draw  their  pay 
after  having  taught,  must  make  full  sworn  reports  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  by  which 
they  are  employed.  The  studies  of  the  schools  are  the  common  English  branches, 
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principles  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  and  United  States,  morals,  and 
good  behavior. 

The  schools  are  sustained  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  not  less  than  2  mills  on  the 
dollar,  with  a  poll  tax  of  Ij^l  on  each  voter.  The  amount  collected  iri  this  way  in  each 
county  is  apportioned  among  the  several  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  number  of  pupils  attending  the  free  public  schools  in  each  district. —  (School  laws, 
1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  reports  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  in  a  better 
condition  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  that  the  public  schools  have  taken  a  strong 
foothold  and  are  gaining  favor  slowly,  bnt  none  the  less  surely.  The  average  attend¬ 
ance  is  not  given,  so  that  the  most  important  element  in  determining  improvement  is 
wanting,  bnt  the  general  statistics  certainly  indicate  advance.  In  stating  that  the 
condition  of  the  public  schools  is  improved,  "the  superintendent  does  not  rely  wholly 
on  the  statistics  given,  fie  has  during  the  year  visited  a  large  number  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  conferring  with  school  officers  and  other  citizens  of  influence,  and  although  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  working  of  the  system  have  been  made,  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
interest  exhibited  and  the  evidence  of  increased  efficiency.  The  improvement  in  the 
schools  for  colored  people  has  been  specially  marked.  The  negroes  show  a  iiraisewor- 
thy  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  education  —  the  whites  encouraging 
them  in  this  and  giving  them  aid  and  counsel  —  while  they  have  received  from  the 
officers  intrusted  with  its  disbursement  their  full  share  of  the  school  fund.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  in  the  country  districts  there  is  much  need  for  improvement,  both  in  schools 
for  white  and  colored  impils,  but  says  that  no  discriminations  have  been  made  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  one  or  against  the  other  race.  In  Charleston  the  colored  schools  show  a  very 
encouraging  condition,  the  whole  number  of  colored  pupils  attending  these  schools 
during  1375-79  having  been  3,568,  under  39  teachers.  Another  evidence  in  the  same 
direction  is  that  Claflin  University,  devoted  solely  to  the  education  of  the  colored 
race,  receives  from  the  State  $7,500  each  year.^  —  (State  report.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  statistics  of  any  such  schools  reporting  from  this  Sta.te,  see  Table  V  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix  to  this  volume. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  state  superintendent  says  that  $4,250  for  schools  were  received  from  this  fund 
during  the  year  1878-79;  but  that  hereafter  money  apportioned  to  the  State  will 
probably  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers. —  (State  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

CHARLESTON. 

Officers. — These  consist  of  school  commissioners,  1  for  each  ward,  elected  by  the 
people,  who  constitute  a  school  board  and  may  elect  a  chairman,  a  clerk,  and  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  city  schools. 

Statistics. — Estimated  population,  54,000;  youth  of  school  age,  12,727;  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  6,775 ;  average  attendance,  not  given ;  teachers  employed,  90,  of  whom 
81  were  white  and  9  colored ;  school-houses,  5,  4  of  them  brick  and  1  frame,  all  re¬ 
ported  in  good  condition,  with  grounds  inclosed,  and  valued  at  $125,000.  The  expend¬ 
itures  for  1878-79  were  reported  to  be  $65,676. 

Additional  particulars. —  The  assessment  for  city  school  purposes  was  1  mill  on  the 
dollar,  and  the  amount  of  local  tax  raised  was  $23,915.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
several  studies  varied  from  670  to  6,163  in  ordinary  branches,  while  420  were  reported 
in  the  higher  branches.  A  special  teacher  of  music  was  employed  at  a  salary  of  $900, 
and  a  “floating  teacher’’  at  a  salary  of  $400.  School  was  taught  191  out  of  the  197 
school  days  in  the  year.  The  colored  schools  did  very  well,  one  with  primary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  grammar  departments  having  an  enrolment  of  1,404  pupils,  several 
native  white  teachers,  and  the  best  school  building  in  the  city.  Indeed,  the  State 
superintendent  says  that  for  thoroughness  of  school  training,  both  in  instruction  and 
discipline,  and  for  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools.  Charleston  compares  favorably 
with  any  city  in  the  country. —  (State  reiiort  and  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Avery  Normal  Institute,  Charleston,  at  date  of  June  30,  1879,  reported  8  resident 
instructors ;  18  normal  students ;  304  other  students ;  14  graduates,  4  of  them  already 
engaged  as  teachers  ;  7  years  in  the  full  course  of  study ;  drawing  and  vocal  and  in- 


1  The  president  of  the  university,  in  a  letter,  says  “about  $5,000.” 
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sti  uinental  music  tauglit ;  and  diplomas  or  certificates  given  on  completion  of  tlie 
course,  Tvhicli,  however,  do  not  permit  their  possessors  to  be  received  as  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  without  another  examination. — (Return.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  for  the  year  ending  in  De¬ 
cember,  1879,  reported  3  resident  instructors  ;  81  normal  students ;  1  graduate,  who 
was  already  teaching;  a  3  years’  course  of  study;  instruction  given  in  drawing  and 
in  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  and  that  there  was  a  model  school  attached  to  the 
institution. —  (Return. ) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  had  model  classes  from  the 
primary  department,  the  use  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  chemical  labora¬ 
tory,  and  about  50  pupils  who  have  taught  or  are  preparing  to  teach. —  (Return.) 

The  State  superintendent  urges  the  need  of  more  normal  schools,  and  the  majority 
of  teachers  in  the  State  admit  the  necessity.  The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  has 
ofiered  $5,000’  in  case  the  legislature  should  establish  a  good  normal  school,  and  as 
Clafiin  University  is  shaping  its  course  so  as  to  offer  normal  training  to  those  of  the 
colored  race  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers,  whatever  appropriation  might  be 
made  would  only  be  needed  to  establish  such  a  school  for  white  teachers.  The  State  nor¬ 
mal  school  for  these  was  not  reopened  in  1879. —  (State  report  and  letter  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education.) 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

During  1879,  meetings  of  teachers’  associations  were  held  in  24  counties.  The  title 
“teachers’  institutes”  was  given  in  many  instances  to  these  gatherings,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  one  county,  the  term  convention  or  association  was  said  to  be 
the  more  correct.  That  county,  Greenville,  held  its  meeting  through  twelve  days, 
with  an  attendance  of  30  teachers.  In  some  cases  the  addresses,  essays,  and  discus¬ 
sions  were  limited  to  the  teacher’s  work  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  dis¬ 
cipline;  in  other  meetings  the  whole  subject  of  public  education  was  freely  treated. 
One  of  these  conventions,  the  Charleston  Teachers’  Union,  was  held  in  Charleston 
January  2-4,  1879.  Essays  were  read  on  the  art  of  teaching,  the  culture  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  the  duties  of  teachers,  the  common  schools,  the  best  methods  of  discipline,  the 
use  of  schools,  &c. —  (State  report  and  American  Missionary.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  high  schools  in  the  State  is  not  given  by  the  State  superintendent. 
There  were,  however,  3,467  pupils  studying  what  are  called  the  higher  branches.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  239  over  the  number  reported  in  1878.  The  legislature  provides 
only  for  elementary  instruction,  but  Superintendent  Thompson,  among  others,  advo¬ 
cates  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  and,  as  he  opposes  further  State  taxation  to 
raise  school  revenues,  he  sees  no  way  to  maintain  such  schools,  supported  even  in  part 
by  the  State,  unless  a  system  of  local  taxation  be  adopted.  This  taxation  would  en¬ 
able  the  authorities  to  provide  properly  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion.  Admitting  that  only  a  comj)aratively  small  number  of  pupils  would  attend  high 
schools,  he  contends  that  they  would  be  useful  in  furnishing  teachers  and  would  act 
powerfully  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  the  elementary  schools.  Indeed, 
he  affirms  that  no  greater  blessing  than  a  good  system  of  high  schools  could  now  be 
granted  to  South  Carolina. —  (State  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  of  private  academies  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  may  be  found  in  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries 
of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  remained  closed  in  1879,  through  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  any  legislative  approjiriation  for  its  support. —  (Letter  of  State  superintendent.) 

Furman  University,  Greenville,  which  reiiorted  8  schools  in  1877-78,  made  no  report 
of  courses  or  statistics  for  1878-79. 

The  others  in  the  State,  all  making  some  report  for  the  latter  year,  were  Charleston 
College,  Charleston  (non-sectarian) ;  Erskine  College,  Due  West  (Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian) ;  Newberry  College,  Newberry  (Evangelical  Lutheran) ;  Claiiin  Univer¬ 
sity,  Orangeburg  (Methodist  Episcopal);  Wofford  College,  Spartanljurg  (Methodist 
Episcopal  South) ;  and  Adger  College,  Walhalla  (Presb^yterian).  All  but  the  first 
named  had  arrangements  for  preparatory  training,  with  4  years’  classical  collegiate 
courses;  while  2,  Claflin  University  and  Wofford  College,  had  also  4  years’  scientific 
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conrses.  NeNvbeiTy  had  arrangements  for  instruction  in  civil  engineering  to  sucli  as 
desired  it,  and  for  1879-’80  offered  the  degree  of  ph.  b.  to  students  who  should  com¬ 
plete  the  ordinary  collegiate  course  without  the  Greek.  It  and  Wofford  presented  also 
select  partial  courses,  with  the  offer  of  instruction  in  book-keeping.  All  had  arrange¬ 
ments  for  instruction  in  French  or  German  or  both. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

Clajlin  University,  Orangeburg,  rei3orted  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  over  that  of  ]jre- 
ceding  years.  The  218  students,  about  one-third  of  them  women,  attending  in  March, 
1879,  represented  17  different  counties  of  the  State,  so  that  the  former  local  character 
of  the  institution  is  disappearing.  One-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  coUege  are  paid 
by  northern  philanthropists,  the  other  half  by  the  State  government.  The  depart¬ 
ments  of  study  are:  grammar  school,  2  years;  normal  school  course,  3  years;  college 
of  liberal  arts,  4  years ;  also,  agricultural  and  theological  courses,  referred  to  under 
Scientific  and  Professional  Instruction.  The  students  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
French,  German,  and  music,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  classical  instruction, 
as  many  studying  here  intend  to  become  teachers  or  preachers. —  (State  report,  cata¬ 
logues,  return,  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  Weekly  News,  Charles¬ 
ton.  ) 

For  statistics  of  the  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appen¬ 
dix.  For  summaries  of  these  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  the  titles,  location,  and  statistics  of  any  such  institutions  reporting  to  this 
Bureau,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  summaries  of  their  statistics,  see  a  cor- 
responcling  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics’  Institute,  a  part  of  Claflin 
University,  continues  its  4  years’  scientific  and  agricultural  course,  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  higher  education  for  industrial  pursuits. 
There  are  about  150  acres  of  land  under  cultivation;  a  carpenter’s  shop  is  open  for 
practical  instruction,  and  the  intention  is  to  have  other  mechanical  departments.  By 
means  of  the  farm  and  the  shop,  from  forty  to  fifty  young  men  are  paying  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  bills  in  the  college.  The  degree  of  ph.  b.  is  given  those  finishing 
the  scientific  course.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  good  moral  character  and 
the  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  course  or 
their  equivalents.  About  $5,000  are  appropriated  annually  from  the  agricultural 
land  grant  fund  to  sustain  this  institution.  The  whole  income  of  the  fund  is  $11,508, 
about  one-half  of  which  the  State  gives  to  the  college,  retaining  the  rest  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  for  whites  at  Columbia,  which  had  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  established  up  to  October  22,  1879.i — (Catalogue  and  letter  of  President 
Cooke. ) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  was  given  in  1878-’79  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  Columbia,  which 
reported  29  students,^  and  at  Baker  Theological  Institute,  a  department  of  Claflin 
University,  Orangeburg,  reporting  28  students.  Both  had  courses  of  three  years’  dura¬ 
tion,  and  the  first  mentioned  required  applicants  for  admission  to  pass  an  examination 
unless  they  were  college  graduates. —  (Returns.) 

The  law  school  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  was  not  reopened  at  date  of  October 
22,  1879.— (Letter.) 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Charleston,  reports  a  nominal  ex¬ 
amination  for  admission;  3  years’  study  and  2  full  courses  of  lectures  required  for 
graduation  ;  71  students  in  l878-’79;  and  25  graduates,  of  whom  23  received  medical 
degrees  and  2  degrees  in  pharmacy. —  (Return  and  catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  reported  56  pupils  in  October,  1879.  Of  this  number,  20  were 
blind,  the  remainder  deaf  and  dumb.  The  course  of  study  was  continued  as  hereto- 

1  A  subsequent  letter  from  the  State  superintendent  indicates  its  establishment  in  1880. 

2  Of  this  number,  23  -were  coUege  graduates  and  the  others  had  all  received  some  coUegiate  instruc¬ 

tion.  The  institution,  however,  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  loss  of  funds  and  teachers,  and  was 
threatened  with  suspension. —  (Report  to  general  assembly.)  ^ 
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fore  ;  broom  and  brush  making,  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  printing  were  taught  to 
the  boys  ;  the  girls  are  to  have  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  beadwork.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $6,800 ;  the 
income  from  tuition  fees,  $707 ;  the  expenditure  for  the  year,  $6,841. —  (Report  and 
return  for  1879.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  Charleston  Orphan  House,  Charleston,  reported  235  inmates  in  1879 ;  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  educating  each  child,  $84.15;  sewing,  laundry,  and  kitchen  work 
attended  to  partly  by  the  children  ;  and  the  course  of  iustruction  in  school  embracing 
the  common  branches.  The  Kindergarten  numbered  67  x>upils,  who  were  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  the  primary  department.  This  institution  is  said  to  be  largely  endowed 
and  also  receives  support  from  the  city.—  (Report  and  letter.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Columbia. 

[Second  term,  January  1,  1879,  to  January  1,  1881.] 
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TEN1\^ESSEE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


WLite  youtli  of  school  age . | 

Colored  youth  of  school  age . 

Vfhole  number  of  school  age . 

Whites  in  public  schools . . 

Colored  in  public  schools . 

Whole  public  school  enrolment . I 

Average  daily  attendance . j 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  youth  of 
school  age. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrolment - 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  youth  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment  in  ]3rivate  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance  in  private 
schools. 

Pupils  in  public  and  private  schools.. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  both  .... 
Per  cent,  of  all  in  school  to  youth  of 
school  age. 


a336, 817 
all2,100 
(:(448, 917 
206, 810 
54, 342 
261, 152 
172, 193 
58 

66 

38 

31, 730 
22, 060 

292, 882 
194,253 
65 


1)388, 355 
&126, 288 
hbU,  643 
208, 858 
55, 829 
264, 687 
186, 162 
51 


70 

35 


35, 007 
23, 789 


2, 048 
1,487 
3,535 
13,964 

4 

3,277 
1,729  .. 


299, 694  6, 812 

209, 951  15, 693 

58  . . 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Public  schools  for  vrhite  youth . 

Public  schools  for  colored  youth . 

Whole  number  of  imblic  schools . 

Graded  public  schools . . . 

Consolidated  schools c . 

Public  school-houses . 

Value  of  public  school-houses,  with 
sites,  furniture,  &c. 

Average  time  of  iiublic  schools  in  days . 

Private  schools  reported . 

Whole  number  of  schools,  private  and 
public. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


4, 205 

4,385 

180 

1,141 

1,227 

86 

5, 346 

5, 612 

266 

243 

267 

24 

257 

275 

18 

3,  575 

3,793 

218 

$1, 051, 399 

$1,162, 685 

$111,286 

77 

69 

983 

1,287 

299 

6, 334 

6, 899 

565 

I 


White  teachers  in  iiublic  schools . 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole  number  in  public  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  d  ... 

Teachers  in  private  schools . 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  public 
and  private  schools. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools . 


4,457 
1,135 
5,  592 
$28  12 
1,162 
6,754 


$904, 428 
794, 232 


4,735 
1,267 
6,  002 
$25  67 
1,467 
7,469 


278 

132 

410 


305 

715 


$2  45 


$785, 051 
710, 652 


$119, 377 
83, 580 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  permanent  fund 


$2, 512, 500 


$2, 512, 500 


a  Children  from  6-18.  6  Children  from  6-21. 

c  Consolidated  schools  are  private  schools  with  public  school  pupils,  to  whom  usually  some  high  school 
instruction  is  to  he  given  under  the  direction  of  the  public  school  authorities. —  (Law  of  1873.) 
dFor  like  services  of  male  and  female  teachers,  like  salaries  shall  be  paid. —  (Law  of  1873.) 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for 
the  two  years  indicated. ) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  iiublic  schools,  -^ho  must  ha-ve  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  attainments  and  skill  and  exiierience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  is  nominated  hy 
the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  biennially.  He  has  the  aid  and  counsel  of 
a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor  and  6  civilians  appointed  by 
the  governor,  2  of  whom  are  subject  to  biennial  change. 

For  each  county  the  county  court  chooses  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  its 
January  session  in  every  odd  numbered  year.  He,  too,  is  required  to  have  literary 
and  scientific  attainments,  and,  if  practicable,  skill  and  experience  in  teaching. 

For  each  school  district  3  directors  are  chosen,  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  August  after  the  formation  of  it ;  and  in  every  succeeding  year  one 
is  to  be  chosen  to  replace  an  outgoing  member. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  free  to  all  children  6-21  residing  in  the  districts  where 
they  are  held.  They  are  sustained  by  the  iiroceeds  of  a  State  school  fund  of  $2,512,500 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  of  a  poll  tax  of  $1  annually  on  each  male  citizen,  and 
of  a  county  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  all  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  annually 
reported  school  population.  No  district  tax  for  any  school  purpose  is  allowed  to  be 
levied;  but,  if  necessary,  the  county  courts,  of  their  own  motion  or  on  a  vote  of  the 
people  to  that  effect,  must  levy  such  an  addition  to  the  1  mill  tax  as  will  suffice  to 
keep  the  schools  oiien  for  5  months  or  more.  Public  school  children  may  be  taught 
in  private  schools  of  any  grade  on  contract  with  the  school  directors,  provided  that 
the  studies  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  are  taught  free  of  charge  to  such  children 
and  that' the  county  and  district  school  officers  have  as  full  control  of  them  as  they 
have  of  the  ordinary  public  schools.  For  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  ones,  pay 
may  be  collected  by  the  teachers.  To  be  lawfully  employed  or  to  receive  pay  for 
services,  all  public  school  teachers  must  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from  their 
county  superintendent.  Elementary  ]irinciioles  of  agriculture  are  henceforth  to  form 
a  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  State  schools,  and  further  provision  for  indus¬ 
trial  training  is  urged.  As  in  other  Southern  States,  schools  continue  to  be  separate 
for  whites  and  blacks. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  statistical  summary  preceding  show  large  gains  on  even  the  great 
gains  of  1878,  but  not  as  full  a  proportion  of  gain  in  the  public  as  in  the  private 
schools,  and  not  as  great  proportionately  in  both  together  as  in  the  public  schools 
alone  in  1878.  Then  the  public  schools  enrolled  33,509  more  and  had  29,9.32  more  in 
average  daily  attendance,  the  private  schools  gathering  in  also  3,439  more  and  holding 
4,847  more  in  average  attendance.  In  1879  there  was  an  apparent  increase  of  65,726 
in  children  of  school  age,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  children  were  included  between 
6  and  21,  instead  of  between  6  and  18  ;  of  this  number  only  3,535  pupils  went  into  the 
public  schools  —  the  private  schools,  though  less  than  one-fourth  in  number,  enrolling 
an  addition  almost  as  great,  3,277.  The  average  attendance  in  the  x>ublic  schools 
increased  by  13,964,  a  very  encouraging  advance,  but  less  than  half  that  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  average  attendance  in  the  private  schools  was  1,729  greater,  not 
quite  reaching  the  same  proportion.  The  increased  average  attendance  of  15,693  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  together  was  8,881  more  than  the  6,812  increase  of  en¬ 
rolment  in  them  both,  and  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  really 
effective  teaching.  The  schools,  public  and  private,  however,  evidently  still  have  a 
great  work  to  do,  for,  with  all  the  large  increase  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  the  pmpor- 
tion  of  enrolment  to  school  population  was  only  58  per  cent,  in  1879,  still  leaving  42 
per  cent,  without  instruction  in  any  school. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  school  revenue  was  diminished  nearly  $120,000.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  legislative  action  postponing  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  The  school 
revenues  thus  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  a  reduction  of  8  days  in  the 
average  school  term,  which  before  was  only  77  days.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,, 
there  were  more  schools  taught,  more  teachers  kept  engaged,  and,  it  is  thought,  a 
higher  standard  of  teaching,  with  improvement  in  the  details  of  school  management. 
And  as  11  more  counties  than  in  1878  levied  a  property  tax  for  schools  to  supplement 
the  State  tax,  as  16  more  levied  a  supplemental  poll  tax,  and  5  more  a  supplemental 
privilege  tax  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  for  1880  there  will  be  reported 
considerably  larger  revenue,  a  longer  school  term,  better  provision  for  the  schools, 
and  even  some  increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

For  information  respecting  any  institutions  of  this  class  in  the  school  year  1878-’79,, 
see  Table  V  of  the  appendix. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

Each  of  the  chief  cities  has  a  hoard  of  education,  the  nnmher  and  constitution  of 
which  are  determined  hy  special  laws ;  the  Knoxville  hoard  has  5  members;  Nash¬ 
ville,  9 ;  Memphis,  2  from  each  of  its  10  wards.  These  boards  elect  a  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  (and  sometimes  other  officers)  of  their  own  number,  with  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  not  of  their  number.  The  members  of  the  boards  are  elected  by  the  x^eople 
and  part  are  subject  to  change  each  year. 

STATISTICS, 


Cities. 

! 

Estimated 

population. 

1 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

J 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

1 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Chattanooga . 

11,488 

2,  807 

1,  887 

1, 105 

27 

$15,  384 

Knoxville .  . 

12,  000 

2,  540 

1,  509 

930 

26 

13,  242 

Memphis . 

45,  000 

9, 139 

4, 105 

2,  389 

63 

29,  222 

Nashville . 

28,  000 

(i9,  046 

4, 122 

3,191 

81 

fc58,  111 

a  From  6  to  18;  in  the  other  cities  the  mimhers  given  include  all  from  6  to  21. 

5  Besides  this  amount,  which  covered  the  vhole  expenses  of  the  year,  $10,  575  were  paid  on  a  deficit  of 
the  preceding  year. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Chattanooga  included  in  its  school  poj)ulation  1,799  white  and  1,008  colored  youth  ; 
reported  8  buildings,  with  29  school  rooms,  the  value  of  sites,  buildings,  and  furni¬ 
ture  estimated  at  $22, 100;  teacher’s  average  pay,  $49.65  a  month;  annual  cost  of  each 
pupil  enrolled,  $5.86;  of  each  pupil  belonging,  $7. 85.  The  schools  (primary,  grammar, 
and  high)  were  opened  in  September,  1878,  with  a  full  enrolment  and  bright  pros- 
l)ects.  But  only  a  few  days  afterwards  yellow  fever  appeared  in  the  city,  dispersed 
the  population,  "and  led  to  the  disbanding  of  the  schools.  They  were  not  reopened  till 
January,,  1879,  when  teachers  and  xmpils  entered  vigorously  on  their  work  and  made 
the  short  session  of  live  and  a  half  months  an  especially  successful  one.  A  much  larger 
class  than  usual  finished  the  course  of  study  in  the  grammar  schools  and  passed  the  re¬ 
quired  examinations  for  the  high  school,  while  for  the  first  time  a  class  in  the  high  school 
comjdeted  its  cour.se  and  was  graduated  with  appropriate  exercises. —  (State  report 
and  return.) 

Knoxville  had  in  1878-’79  a  new  suiierintendent,  who  reorganized  and  regraded  the 
schools.  The  grades  established  (primary,  grammar,  and  high)  cover  9  years,  the  last 
3  being  devoted  to  high  school  studies.  Vocal  music  and  calisthenics,  introduced  as  a 
part  of  the  school  course,  were  prosecuted  under  the  superintendent  and  the  regular 
teachers  with  good  results.  Writing  and  drawing,  taught  under  the  same  direction, 
showed  less  improvement,  and  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  for  these  branches 
is  urged  in  the  report.  The  city  schools  occupied  4  school  buildings,  with  26  rooms, 
valued,  with  sites  and  fnmiture,  at  $28,200.  The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  en¬ 
rolled  was  $8.12  ;  for  each  belonging,  $12.15  ;  for  each  in  average  attendance,  $13.18. 
Meetings  of  the  teachers  for  instruction  in  their  work  were  held  by  the  superintendent 
twice  a  month.  —  (State  rejjort  and  city  report.) 

Memphis,  prematurely  closing  her  schools  in  1878  without  examination,  on  account 
of  the  yellow  fever,  was  also  unable  to  reopen  them  before  December  9.  Three  of  the 
school  buildings  having  been  used  for  fever  hospitals,  there  was  naturally  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  enter  them  at  first,  and  thus  the  attendance  in  all  the 
schools  barely  reached  500  on  the  opening  day.  By  Christmas,  however,  it  increased 
to  1,532,  and  afterwards  rose  rajiidly  to  the  ordinary  figure.  After  the  classification 
and  regrading  of.  the  pupils,  a  course  of  study  was  arranged  for  the  necessarily  brief 
session.  Of  course,  with  a  session  only  6  months  in  extent,  begun  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  a  change  of  superintendent  (the  former  superintendent.  Col.  James  T. 
Death,  having  died"),  and  with  some  new  teachers  replacing  experienced  ones  who 
had  died  or  gone  away,  the  general  average  of  scholarship  was  not  high.  Twenty- 
one  pupils,  however,  attained  an  average  of  95  per  cent,  in  scholarship  and  100  in  at¬ 
tendance,  while  30  completed  the  course  of  the  graded  schools  and  received  certifi¬ 
cates  of  admission  to  the  high  school.  The  graded  course,  primary  and  grammar, 
covers  8  years ;  that  of  the  high  school,  3  years  more.  The  school  buildings  in  1878-’79 
were  10  in  number,  with  63  rooms  and  3,780  sittings.  Valuation  of  sites,  buildings, 
and  furniture,  $139,050. —  (State  and  city  reports,  Avith  written  return.) 

Nashville  had  8  public  school  buildings  in  1878-’79,  with  36  school  rooms,  45  recita¬ 
tion  rooms,  and  3,825  sittings,  all  valued,  with  sites  and  furnitiu’e,  at  $168,600.  The 
schools  were  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school  depart¬ 
ments,  the  course  in  the  first  of  Avhich  covers  3  years ;  in  the  second  and  third,  2  each ; 
15  ED 
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and  in  tlie  last,  3,  making  10  years  in  all.  Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  are  made, 
as  a  rule,  only  at  the  close  of  each  school  year  and  as  the  result  of  the  examination  at 
that  time.  The  year  reported  is  said  hy  the  superintendent  to  have  compared  well  with 
any  former  one,  as  respected  the  work  done  by  teachers  and  pupils ;  but  as  respected 
funds  for  paying  teachers  and  meeting  other  expenses  of  the  schools,  there  was  great 
room  for  amendment.  It  seems  that  since  1870  the  actual  receipts  for  the  city  schools 
have  fallen  short  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  them  by  the  city  council  nearly  $12,000 
a  year.  Teachers  have  thus  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  their  pay,  and  their  pay  has 
been  repeatedly  reduced  to  make  receipts  and  expenditures  balance.  Among  other 
efforts  to  retrench,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  were  dropped  from  the  studies 
in  the  high  school.  This  reduction  of  the  course  to  a  simple  English  one  excited  such 
a  feeling  among  the  citizens  that  the  city  council  refused  its  assent  to  the  change  as 
far  as  Latin  was  concerned.  That  study  was  therefore  restored  in  1879,  Greek  and 
the  modem  languages  being  still  omitted.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  im¬ 
portant  change  during  the  year. —  (City  report  for  l»7d-’79,  with  written  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  Normal  College,  occupying  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
continued  in  1878-79,  through  the  helj)  of  that  university  and  of  the  Peabody  fund, 
its  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  schools ;  it  remained  without  assistance  from 
the  State,  the  county,  or  the  city  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on.  According  to  a 
return  from  President  Stearns,  there  were  for  the  year  8  instructors,  135  normal  stu¬ 
dents  (98  of  them  males  and  37  females),  and  43  graduates.  A'priuted  report  states 
that  of  the  graduates  28  received  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  instruction,  which  implies 
the  completion  of  the  3  years’  undergraduate  course,  and  8  the  degree  of  b.  a.,  which  is 
given  to  such  as  go  through  the  advanced  or  baccalaureate  course,  involving  an  ad¬ 
ditional  year  of  study.  The  students  had  the  advantage  of  the  Nashville  University 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  with  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus  for  illus¬ 
trating  i)hysics,  and  museum  of  natural  history  also  belonging  to  the  university. 
Drawing  and  vocal  music  were  taught,  and  the  schools  of  Nashville  were  used  for 
practice  teaching  and  observation  of  methods  of  instruction. 

Of  the  11  others  reporting  in  1878,  all  but  3  report  again  in  some  form  for  1879,  the 
East  Tennessee  University,  Athens,  showing  the  same  arrangements  for  normal  in¬ 
struction,  but  without  note  of  any  normal  students ;  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville, 
having  11  in  its  normal  department ;  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  24 ;  Le  Moyne  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  Memphis,  116 ;  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  116 ;  Fisk  Univer¬ 
sity,  Nashville,  120  lower  normal  and  11  higher;  Nashville  Institute,  Nashville,  166 
in  its  3  years’  normal  course ;  and  the  Winchester  Normal,  Winchester,  31  in  normal 
studies. 

Besides  these,  3  others  presented  themselves  in  1879  as  training  pupils  for  the  work 
of  teaching :  Humboldt  Normal  Institute,  Humboldt,  which  had  an  elementary  pre- 
paratoi'y  course  of  5  grades,  a  scientific  one  of  2  years,  and  a  classical  of  1  year,  with  a 
teachers’  training  course  of  no  specified  duration;  the  Southern  Union  Normal  School, 
Newbem,  and  the  West  Tennessee  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Ripley, 
which  had  essentially  the  same  arrangements  as  those  at  Humboldt,  but  with  some 
indications  of  greater  thoroughness.  The  Humboldt  and  West  Tennessee  schools 
gave  no  list  of  students  and  made  no  statistical  return.  The  Southern  Union  gave  a 
list  and  made  a  return,  but  without  distinction  of  normal  students  from  others.  In¬ 
structors  at  Humboldt,  2;  at  the  Southern  Union,  7  ;  at  West  Tennessee,  not  indicated. 
The  Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute  forms,  each  spring,  a  normal  class  for  such 
of  its  pupils  as  propose  to  teach,  and  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  offers  free 
tuition  in  its  non-professional  schools  to  such  prepared  students  as  will  engage  to 
teach  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  receive  this  free  instruction. —  (Catalogues,  &c.) 

INSTITUTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Superintendent  Trousdale  says  in  his  report  that  7  general  institutes  were  held  in 
the  school  year  1878-’79,  three  others  which  had  been  arranged  for  having  been  post¬ 
poned  till  another  year  at  the  request  of  the  local  school  authorities.  Provision  for 
the  expenses  of  these  meetings  was  made  out  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  through 
its  general  agent,  Dr.  Barnas  Sears.  Besides  these  general  institutes  there  were  172 
county  institutes  or  meetings  of  teachers  for  conference  and  mutual  improvement, 
with  several  normal  institutes  of  4  to  6  weeks  each  in  East  Tennessee.  Mr.  Trousdale 
ascribes  much  of  the  improvement  in  teaching  noted  under  the  head  of  General  Con¬ 
dition  to  the  infiuence  of  these  meetings. 

teachers’  departments  of  educational  journals. 

In  March,  1879,  a  “Tennessee  department”  was  begun  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Education,  published  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  W.  F. 
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Shropshire,  of  Rives,  Obion  County,  Tenn.  (since  deceased),  and  was  continued  at  in¬ 
tervals  thi’oughout  the  remainder  of  that  year.  The  Tennessee  department  in  the 
Eclectic  Teacher,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the  care  of  State  Superintendent  Trousdale 
and  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Yarrell,  of  Clarksville,  noticed  in  1878,  was  continued  in  1879.  The 
former  aimed  mainly  at  the  improvement  of  teachers’  methods ;  the  latter  was  devoted 
more  to  the  communication  of  educational  information. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  presents  in  its  schools  of  ancient  languages, 
chemistry,  history  and  philosophy,  modem  languages,  English,  and  belles-lettres  the 
equivalent  of  the  classical  course  of  many  colleges,  while  its  college  of  engineering 
and  mechanic  arts  furnishes  a  like  equivalent  for  the  scientific  course  of  such  colleges. 
In  its  prejiaratory  department  it  had  3  instructors  and  118  students  in  1878-’79;  and 
in  its  collegiate,  13  professors  and  1  assistant,  with  125  students,  1  of  these  a  graduate 
pursuing  studies  for  a  higher  degree,  12  irregular,  and  5  special. — (Catalogue  for 
1878-’79  and  return  for  1879-’80.) 

Of  22  other  institutions  for  collegiate  instruction  of  young  men  or  of  both  sexes  (11 
admitting  both),  the  names,  locations,  prevailing  influence,  and  statistics  may  be 
found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  all  but  3  of.  them  reporting  for  1879  in 
some  form,  and  the  others  appearing  with  the  statistics  of  their  last  preceding  report. 
All  have  arrangements  for  preparatory  training  and  11  begin  that  preparation  so 
early  as  to  have  classes  in  primary  studies,  these  being  Beech  Grove  College,  Beech 
Grove ;  King  College,  Bristol ;  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon ;  Manchester  College, 
Manchester;  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Memphis;  Mosheim  Institute,  Mosheim; 
Carson  College,  Mossy  Creek,  formerly  Mossy  Creek  College ;  Central  Tennessee  Col¬ 
lege,  Nashville ;  Burritt  College,  Spencer ;  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  Tus- 
culum;  and  Winchester  Normal,  Winchester.  Some  of  these,  as  might  naturally  be 
inferred,  are  colleges  of  low  standard,  hardly  entitled  to  collegiate  rank.  Others 
have  good  collegiate  courses,  but  have  to  struggle,  like  those  of  lower  grade,  with 
the  sharp  competition  of  too  many  neighboring  institutions  bearing  collegiate  names. 
Graduate  study  is  provided  for  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville ;  Cumber¬ 
land  University,  Lebanon ;  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  and  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee.  Five,  mentioned  under  Training  of  Teachers,  have  normal 
courses  or  classes  for  preparing  students  to  teach;  7  give  special  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  and  as  many  in  commercial  courses  of  indefinite  length;  while  4  offer  to 
teach  miisic,  2  adding  drawing  or  painting  and  other  “ornamental  work.”  In  7  the 
instruction  is  by  schools  instead  of  classes,  under  which  system  a  student  may  grad¬ 
uate  in  a  single  school  and  a  single  line  of  study,  but  can  only  attain  the  regular  col¬ 
legiate  degrees  by  passing  successful  examinations  in  a  certain  number  of  studies. — 
(Catalogues  for  1878-’79  and  1879-’80.) 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  number  of  these  for  1879  appears  to  be  20.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  a  corresponding  table  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  All  except  St.  Cecilia  ’s  Academy  report  charters 
from  the  State,  giving  authority  to  confer  degrees,  and  of  9  that  made  full  reports  aU 
had  in  1879  collegiate  courses  of  3  to  5  years,  with  instruction  in  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  drawing,  and  painting  and  1  to  3  modem  langnages ;  4  had  chemical 
laboratories  and  illustrative  apparatus  for  physics ;  3  had  collections  of  specimens  in 
natural  history,  and  4,  art  galleries,  with  some  means  for  physical  exercise. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

As  before  mentioned,  11  of  the  colleges  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes  make  more 
or  less  provision  for  scientific  training  of  their  students.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  are,  however,  the  especially  authorized  schools  for  such  train¬ 
ing,  as  to  them  the  State  has  granted  its  allowance  from  the  General  Government  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  in¬ 
struction  in  English  language  and  literature,  rhetoric,  history,  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  German  and  French,  gardening,  and  farming  is  given  in  4  collegiate 
years  by  7  professors.  In  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  the  course  is 
of  less  definite  length,  and  the  teaching  is  in  a  school  of  pure  mathematics  and  in  a 
school  of  mathematics  as  ai)plied  to  surveying,  road  making,  drainage,  mechanism, 
and  mechanical  drawing,  as  well  as  to  astronomical  observaticns.  For  statistics,  see 
Table  X  of  the  appendix  following. —  (Catalogue  of  1878-’79.) 
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Theological  training,  under  Methodist  control,  is  given  as  far  as  it  can  he  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  collegiate  course  at  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Athens; 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  in  a  biblical  department  which  offers  both  a  full 
course  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.,  and  a  simple  English  course;  and  at  Central  Tennes¬ 
see  College,  Nashville,  in  a  3  years’  course  especially  designed  for  colored  students. 
It  is  given,  under  the  Baptists,  at  the  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute, 
Nashville,  in  a  2 years’  course;  under  Liberal  Cougregationalists,  at  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  in  a  3  years’  course;  under  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  in  the  theological 
department  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  where  the  2  years’  course  includes 
Hebrew  and  Greek;  under  Protestant  Episcopal,  in  the  theological  department  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  in  a  full  3  years’  course;  under  Christian,  in  Burritt 
College,  Spencer,  where  the  instruction  is  apparently  entirely  biblical,  largely  oral, 
and  indefinite  as  to  time.  The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville, 
gives  also  biblical  instruction  in  3  classes,  aiming  only  at  a  mastery  of.  the  English 
scriptures  and  not  embracing  technical  theology.  It  offers,  too,  instruction  in  Hebrew 
and  in  New  Testament  Greek,  to  prej)are  for  theological  study.  The  Southwestern 
Baptist  University,  Jackson,  likewise  affords  instruction  in  Hebrew  to  theological 
students.  For  statistics  of  such  of  these  schools  as  report  them,  see  Table  XI  of  the 
appendix;  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  a  like  table  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  preceding. 

Legal  instruction,  in  courses  nominally  of  2  years,  is  given  at  the  law  schools  of  Cum¬ 
berland  University,  Lebanon,  with  3  professors  and  43  students,  and  of  V anderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  with  3  professors  and  39  students.  No  examination  for  admis¬ 
sion  is  required  in  either  school. 

Medical  instruction,  according  to  the  “regular”  school  of  practice,  is  given  in  the 
Nashville  Medical  College,  a  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
and  in  the  medical  departments  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  all  three  having  their  lecture  courses  at  Nashville;  the  last  two  are  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  respects  the  composition  of  their  faculties,  their  lists  of  graduates 
in  1879  also  largely  corresponding.  All  have  the  usual  “  regular’’  requirement  for 
graduation  of  3  years’  medical  study  and  attendance  on  2  lecture  courses.  The  last 
two  have  arranged,  in  addition,  a  graduated  3  years’  course,  which,  though  strongly 
i.ecommended,  is  yet  entirely  ox)tional. 

The  Meharry  Medical  Department  of  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nash\dlle,  also 
“  regular,”  is  meant  to  open  the  way  for  medical  practice  to  colored  students,  and 
hence  at  nrst  required  only  2  years  of  study  and  attendance  on  2  courses  of  lectures ; 
it  now  announces  that  ordinarily  3  years  of  study  will  be  required.  The  preliminary 
studies  are  to  be  pursued  either  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  or  of  some  regular 
physician  at  home.  Those  of  the  first  year  at  the  school  include  recitations  in  anat- 
■omy,  physiology,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica,  with  practical  dissecting  work,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  session  a  satisfactory  written  examination  in  all  these  branches 
must  be  passed  before  the  second  school  year  can  be  entered  on.  In  that  year,  surgery, 
gynecology,  obstetrics,  surgical  anatomy,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
enter  into  the  course,  which  is  prosecuted  both  by  lectures  and  recitations,  with  writ¬ 
ten  monthly  examinations. 

The  dental  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  has  its  exercises 
in  Nashville  and  offers  instruction  in  theoretical  and  i:)ractical  dentistry  in  a  course 
of  2  years  under  lb  instructors. 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  Nashville,  with  6  professors,  at  the  latest  date 
at  which  it  was  heard  from  offered  the  degree  of  doctor  in  pharmacy  to  those  who 
should  complete  its  full  course,  covering  at  least  two  years,  and  that  of  pharmacal 
chemist  to  those  completing  a  more  restricted  course.  No  information  came  from  it 
for  1879.1 

None  of  the  above  schools,  except  the  Meharry,  required  at  the  last  accounts  any 
examination  for  admission,  and  in  that  one  exception  the  examination  was  only  in 
English  studies,  though  students  proposing  to  enter  were  earnestly  advised  to  take,  if 
possible,  an  academic  or  collegiate  course  before  commencing  the  study  of  medicine. — 
(Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

For  statistics  of  all  these  schools,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix ;  for  a  summary  of 
these  stati^ics,  a  like  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Knoxville,  reports  for  1879  a  corps 
of  5  instructors,  with  65  male  and  45  female  pupils ;  the  school  training  is  the  same 


iLate  information  from  Vanderbilt  University  shows  that  it  had  organized,  for  the  BesBionofl880-’81, 
Bchiools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy  distinct  from  the  two  above  mentioned. 
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as  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  training  in  industrial  occupations 
mainly  in  shoemaking  and  printing,  as  before,  with  some  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Library,  175  volumes,  an  increase  of  25  in  the  year ;  valuation  of  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings,  with  furniture,  ;$125,000;  State  appropriation  for  the  year,  $25,000. —  (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  report  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  indicates  considerable 
improvement  in  the  building  and  grounds,  11  instructors,  an  average  attendance  of 
51,  instruction  in  the  ordinary  English  branches  and  music,  with  cane  seating,  fancy 
work,  sewing,  mattress  making,  and  piano  tuning.  Seven  pupils  appear  to  have  also 
taken  lessons  in  telegraphy. —  (Printed  report  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

No  notice  of  a  meeting  of  this  body  in  1879  has  reached  the  Bureau ;  it  is  supposed 
that  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  prevented  any  gathering.  A  branch  of  it  met  in 
West  Tennessee  November  7  and  8,  but  the  account  of  its  proceedings  contains  noth¬ 
ing  of  general  interest. 


CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Leon.  Tsousdalb,  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  schools,  N'ashvilla. 
[Third  term,  March  25,  1879,  to  March  25,  1881.] 
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STATISTICAL  SmiMARY. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Number  of  counties  reported . 

Youth  of  school  age  (8  to  14) . 

Whites  of  school  age  in  public  schools 
Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools  . . . 
Whole  enrolment  in  public  schools  . . 
White  youth  8  to  14  not  in  school  . .. 
Colored  youth  8  to  14  not  in  school  .  - 

Total  not  attending  any  school . 

Whites  of  school  age  that  cannot  read 
Colored  of  school  age  that  cannot  read 
Whole  number  of  illiterates  of  school 
age. 


137 
194,853 
111,  048 
a5, 898 
146,946 
16,213 
7,750 
23, 963 
30,521 
30, 602 
61, 123 


145 
208, 324 


192,616 


47,248 


12 
13, 971 


45, 670 


23,285 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


School  communities  organized . 

Schools  for  colored  pupils . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

School-houses  built  within  the  year  .  . 
Valuation  of  school-houses  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 


4,633 
905 
80 
243 
$54, 267 


5, 804  1, 171 

1,253  348 

80  . . 


TEACHEKS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


White  male  teachers  in  public  schools. 

White  female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  male  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Colored  female  teachers  in  public 
schools. 

Whole  number  of  teachers  reported. . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men,  white 
and  colored. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  of 
both  races. 


2, 895 
760 
562 
113 

4,330 

$42 

$33 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools .  $859, 484 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  747, 534 


$972,904  $113,420 

837,913  00,379 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  permanent  fund  reported . . 


$3, 385, 571 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  O.  N.  Hollingsworth,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  for  the  two  years  iodicated.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

The  State  board  of  education  has  general  control  of  public  school  interests,  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  board  acting  as  executive  officer.  For  each  county  there  is  a  board  of 
throe  examiners  appointed  by  the  county  judge,  who  also  establishes  school  commu¬ 
nities  and  appoints  school  trustees,  three  in  number,  for  each  community  school.-— 
(Amended  school  law,  1879.) 
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OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Tlio  available  school  faiul  is  composed  of  tho  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  set  apart  for 
school  purposes,  the  interest  of  tho  permanent  school  fund,  an  amount  appropriated 
by  tho  legislature  from  the  general  revenue  (not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  it,  however), 
and  a  poll  tax  of  $1  on  each  male  citizen  from  21  to  60  years  of  age.  Added  to  this 
there  are  lines  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law.  Tho  apportionment  to  each  county  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  organized  school  commu¬ 
nities.  Both  races  are  to  receive  a  just  pro  rata,  but  are  to  be  taught  in  separate 
schools ;  any  school  mixing  the  races  forfeits  its  share  of  the  school  moneys.  The 
schools  are  to  bo  non-sectarian  in  character,  the  pupils  are  entitled  to  free  tuition  in 
the  common  English  branches,  and  the  teachers  are  required  to  hold  certificates  of 
qualification  from  the  county  judge  on  the  report  of  the  board  of  examiners.  Teachers 
receive  their  pay  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  population  or  on  that  of  daily  attendance. 
The  full  pay  depends  on  an  average  daily  attendance  of  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  chil¬ 
dren  between  8  and  14  years  of  age ;  an  attendance  of  50  per  cent,  admits  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  regular  pay,  while  any  attendance  under  50  per  cent,  leads  to  tho  closing 
of  the  schools,  if  the  trustees  see  fit,  or  to  payment  for  actual  daily  attendance.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  also  authorized  to  charge  private  rates  of  tuition  for  pupils  over  or  under  the 
scholastic  ages.  The  school  year  must  not  be  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10  months,  esti¬ 
mating  20  school  days  to  the  mouth. —  (Amended  school  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  reports  from  this  State  being  made  biennially  and  this  being  the  off  year,  the 
statistics  are  meagre.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  "there  is  a  general  tendency  towards 
progress.  There  were  12  more  counties  reported.  As  nearly  as  may  be  gathered  from 
conllicting  official  statements,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  13,971  more  children  of 
school  age,  45,670  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  1,171  new  schools  organized,  348 
of  these  latter  for  colored  pupils.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  ^113,420  in  the  income 
for  public  schools  and  of  $90,379  in  the  school  exi^enditure.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  not  attending  any  school  (including  registered  and  non-registered  pu¬ 
pils)  was  23,285  more  than  in  1877-’78.  In  1879  the  sum  of  $915,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools.  This  is  the  largest  amount  ever  granted  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  other  revenues  increase  the  sum  annually  to  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  The  want  of  trained  professional  teachers  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  drawback 
in  the  educational  work  of  Texas.  This  defect  has  been  remedied  in  part  by  the 
establishment  in  1878-’79  of  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Huntsville,  for  the  white  pop¬ 
ulation,  another  at  Prairie  View,  for  the  colored  race.  Fuller  details  respecting  them 
will  be  found  under  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers. 

Governor  Eoberts,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  February  10,  1879,  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  do  away  with  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  from  the 
general  revenue  for  school  purposes.  He  says  that  the  sale  of  lands  which  are  taxed 
before  they  are  settled  is  becoming  more  rapid,  and  that  the  permanent  school  fund  is 
thereby  increased.  Then  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  appropriated  to  and  received 
by  each  county  which  has  heretofore  been  i)aid  out  to  the  teachers  whether  their 
scholars  attended  school  or  not.  In  view  of  these  facts  he  wants  the  tax  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  revenue  diminished  or  done  away  with.  Later  advices  indicate  that  the 
governor  vetoed  the  school  interest  and  sinking  fund  items  in  the  general  appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  as  he  held  that  the  taxes  belong  first  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  and  after  that  to  the  schools.  It  is  said  that  this  will  practically  close  the 
free  schools.  Still  later  information  mentions  the  convening  of  an  extra  session  of  the 
legislature  in  which  the  law  setting  aside  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  was  repealed,  and 
a  bill  was  under  consideration  which,  if  ijassed,  would  practically  limit  the  schools  to  a 
two  months’  session. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY’  FUND. 

The  amount  received  from  this  fund  in  1878-’79  was  $7,700.  Of  this  sum  $2,000  were 
used  at  Houston  ;  $1,500  at  San  Antonio  ;  $1,000  each  at  Brenham,  Denison,  and  New 
Braunfels,  and  $1,200  for  six  scholarships.  In  February,  1879,  the  general  agent  of  the 
Peabody  fund  offered  to  give  $6,000  for  two  years,  and  possibly  longer,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  first  class  normal  school,  provided  tho  legislature  saw  fit  to  establish  one  and  to 
give  unequal  amount.  As  will  be  seen  further  on,  this  offer  was  accepted. —  (Report 
of  trustees  of  Peabody  fund  and  Governor  Roberts’s  message. ) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Councils  or  boards  of  aldermen  govern  all  tho  public  free  schools  in  cities  that  have 
assumed  the  control  of  their  public  schools.  Such  cities  are  to  receive  their  pro  rata  of 
the  distributable  State  school  moneys,  according  to  their  scholastic  population,  and 
they  may,  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  taxiiayers,  raise  by  taxation  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
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one-half  of  1  per  cent,  additional,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  schools  for  10  months 
in  the  year. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

No.  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

1 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Houston . 

30,  000 
22,  500 

2,  968 

1,  756 

1, 172 

14 

1 

$15,  092 
20, 273 

San  Antonio .... 

2, 130 

1,424 

756 

6 

I  17 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Houston  reports  1  high,  3  grammar,  and  10  primary  schools,  with  1,147  sittings  for 
study ;  a  city  normal  school,  with  1  teacher,  has  27  sittings  for  study.  The  white 
schools,  which  hare  an  enrolment  of  980  pupils,  are  said  to  be  well  managed.  The 
colored  schools,  enrolling  776  pupils,  generally  taught  by  colored  teachers,  employ  one 
white  teacher.  The  pro  rata  from  the  State  appropriation  for  school  purposes  enables 
this  city  to  give  eight  months’  instruction,  school  being  taught  1.57  days  out  of  160  in 
1878-79.  The  public  school  property  was  valued  at  $21,100.  The  estimated  enrol¬ 
ment  in  private  or  parochial  schools  was  360  for  the  year. —  (Return  and  Barnes’  Edu¬ 
cational  Monthly,  July,  1879.) 

San  Antonio’s  jiublic  schools  consist  of  a  high  school  and  five  different  graded  schools, 
one  of  them  for  colored  pupils.  Below  the  high  there  are  7  grades,  of  one  year  each,  3 
being  primary  and  4  grammar  grades.  The  city  is  considered  as  one  school  district, 
and  the  schools  are  free  to  all  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18,  inclusive.  In  other  parts 
of  the  State  the  school  age  is  8  to  14.  This  city  is  said  to  be  educationally  the  richest 
in  the  State,  with  ample  means  at  command.  Several  large  stone  school  buildings 
have  been  erected,  each  one  capable  of  accommodating  300  pupils.  The  latest  and 
most  approved  methods  of  instruction  are  found  in  the  schools.  In  the  primary  grades 
the  teaching  is  oral  and  objective;  willing  and  drawing  also  enter  into  the  course. 
Monthly  written  examinations  are  in  use  to  test  the  scholarship  of  each  pupil,  while  at 
the  annual  written  examination  grade  cards  show  the  standing  of  each  pupil.  The  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  schools  so  increased  after  October,  1878,  that  5  additional  rooms  were 
opened,  and  they  showed  a  greater  average  attendance  in  each  than  there  had  been 
previously  in  each  of  the  16  rooms.  The  superintendent  reports  that  he  made  800 
visits  to  the  schools  in  nine  months.  The  total  value  of  school  property  was  $45,000 ; 
total  receipts,  $26,057 ;  and  the  expenditures  for  school  jmrposes  left  $5,798  balance 
on  hand.  The  sittings  for  study  in  the-  public  schools  were  850,  and  there  was  an 
enrolment  of  1,000  pupils  in  private  schools,  11  such  schools  being  reported,  1  a  Ger- 
man-English  school  and  1  a  commercial  and  classical  school.  — (Report  of  the  city 
superintendent,  and  return;  also  Barnes’ Educational  Monthly,  July,  1879.) 

Fragmentary  statistics  only  were  received  from  other  cities  in  the  State. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  1878  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  offered  $6,000  annually  for  two  years  for  the 
benefit  of  a  good  normal  school,  provided  the  legislature  would  establish  one.  The 
result  of  this  offer  was  the  organizing  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute^  Hunts¬ 
ville,  which  received  $14,000  from  the  school  fund,  in  addition  to  the  $6,000  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  all  $20,000.  This  school  was  first  opened  for  in¬ 
struction  in  October,  1879,  with  a  corps  of  5  instructors,  the  late  Bernard  Mallon,  long 
the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  being  principal.  There  were  107 
normal  x^upils  in  December,  1879,  and  3  other  students,  the  former  intending  to  take 
the  2  years’  course,  which  is  free  to  all  who  exjiect  to  teach,  a  charge  of  $35  a  year 
being  made  to  others.  In  the  model  school  the  normal  students  practise  teaching 
daily.  Vocal  music  is  already  taught,  drawing  is  to  be,  and  the  school  possesses 
apparatus  for  illustrating  i)hysics  and  a  gymnasium.  The  graduates  are  to  receive 
the  title  of  masters  or  licentiates  of  instruction,  and  are  to  be  permitted  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  without  further  examination. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Texas  for  Colored  Students,  Prairie  View,  was  opened 
October  6,  1879,  with  12  State  and  4  local  students,  which  number  was  increased  to  27 
before  the  end  of  the  month  and  to  60  during  the  winter,  39  of  them  State  students. 
The  instructors  consisted  of  a  priuciiial  and  2  assistants.  There  was  a  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  49  x)ux)ils,  not  more  than  6  of  them  advanced  beyond  arithmetic,  grammar, 
and  geography,  yet  all  making  commendable  x)i’ogress.  This  school  receives  an  an¬ 
nual  approxiriation  of  $6,000.  The  students  are  required  to  work  one  hour  and  a  half 
each  day  in  the  garden  or  about  the  house.  They  are  taught  order,  politeness,  neat¬ 
ness,  and  morality;  also,  to  discuss,  compare,  and  cxjilain  their  lessons,  as  well  as  to 
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hear  recitations  under  the  direction  and  in  the  presence  of  their  instructors.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  admitted  to  both  of  these  schools  upon  a  competitive  examination,  and 
their  entire  expenses  are  paid  by  the  State  ;  they  are  only  required  to  furnish  their 
clothes. —  (Report  of  principal  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOL!^  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Tillotson  Collegiate  and  XormaJ  Institntc,  Austin,  reported  a  State  appropriation 
of  $560  in  1878-79,  to  be  used  for  pupils  of  scholastic  age  (8-14)  only.  There  were  3 
resident  instructors  and  20  normal  students  in  attendance  during  the  year,  with  138 
other  students.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70  pupils  have  been  sent  out  as  teachers 
since  1867. —  (Return.) 

The  American  Normal  School,  Kellyville,  which  was  first  opened  for  instruction  m 
1878,  reports,  at  date  of  December  19,  1879,  a  total  of  4  instructors,  1  non-resident. 
There  were  8.3  normal  iiupils  in  the  school,  which  seems  to  be  divided  into  primary 
and  intermediate  departments.  The  course  of  study  is  4  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
certilicates  are  given,  although  these  do  not  entitle  their  holders  to  teach  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  without  further  examination.  Drawing  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  taught.  There  are  also  summer  classes  in  normal  methods  for  teachers  and 
others,  which  were  to  commence  on  July  14,  1879,  and  to  continue  six  weeks.  These 
seem  to  be  in  connection  with  this  school. —  (Return,  Educational  Monthly  of  Kelly¬ 
ville,  and  circular.) 

A  normal  school  was  chartered  at  Yorktown  on  August  23,  1873.  The  corps  of  in¬ 
structors  consisted  of  a  director  and  2  assistants.  There  were  to  be  both  English  and 
German  departments.  The  statistics  of  the  school  are  wanting. —  (Return.)  . 

A  normal  department  was  also  reported  at  Mansheld  Male  and  Female  College. — 
(Catalogue.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

Steps  were  taken  in  the  year  1878  to  obtain  State  authority  for  the  establishment  of 
meetings  of  this  kind  to  aid  in  i)i’eparing  teachers  for  their  work.  Whether  such  in¬ 
stitutes  were  generally  held  is  not  known.  However,  in  San  Antonio,  they  were  held 
nearly  every  Saturday  morning,  the  endeavor  being  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  teachers  undertook  the  work 
under  the  new  law  with  ardor  and  seemed  pleased  at  enlarging  their  power  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  methods  and  principles  taught  and  practised  in  these  institutes  are 
permeating  the  work  with  more  or  less  gratifying  results. — (Daily  Express.) 

SECONDAYR  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  absence  of  a  full  report  for  1879  leaves  us  without  definite  information  as  to  the 
number  and  statistics  of  high  schools  in  the  State.  In  1878  Brenham  reported  48  puj)il3 
in  2  courses  of  study,  covering  3  years  each,  the  one  classical,  the  other  scientific ;  and 
Denison  had  a  class  of  10  in  a  higher  grade.  In  1879  Houston  reports  1  high  school 
building,  with  70  sittings  for  study,  3  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  57  pupils,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  53.  San  Antonio  reports  no  high  school  established  in 
1878-’79,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  one  in  existence  in  the  winter  of  1879,  as  a 
professor  in  charge  is  sjioken  of,  also  17  pupils  promoted  to  such  a  school  from  the 
lower  grades. —  (Returns  and  report  of  superintendent.) 

other  secondary  schools. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory  schools  and 
departments,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix.  For  a  summary  of  their 
statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 
colleges  for  young  jien  or  for  both  sexes. 

The  University  of  Texas,  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  endowed 
with  a  large  land  grant,  has  not  got  beyond  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
which  is  to  be  a  department  of  the  university  when  fully  organized.  ■ 

The  other  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  reporting  for  1879  were  the  Texas  Military 
Institute,  Austin  (since  suspended) ;  Southwestern  tTniversity,  Georgetown  (Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal);  Baylor  University,  Independence  (Baptist);  Mansfield  Male  ai'd 
Female  College,  Mansfield  (non-sectarian);  Salado  College,  Salado  (non-sectarian); 
Austin  College,  Sherman  (Presbyterian);  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana  (Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian);  Waco  University,  Waco  (Baptist) ;  and  Marvin  College,  Waxa- 
hachie,  which  now  has  no  denominarioiial  connection,  having  passed  into  private 
hands.  All  these,  except  the  first,  had.  preparatory  departments,  most  of  them  begin¬ 
ning  with  primary  elements,  and  either  4  years’  classical  courses  or  an  equivalent 
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arrai]gem?nt  of  studies  in  scliools.  The  Military  Institute,  Mansfield,  Austin,  and 
Marvin  Colleges,  and  Trinity  and  Waco  Universities  had  scientific  courses  of  4  years. 
Several  had  Jirraugements  for  commercial  training  and  for  instruction  in  music,  3 
including  oilier  art  training,  and  nearly  all  oftered  to  teach  French  or  German  or  both, 
2  adding  Ilehrew  and  4  Spanish.  —  (Catalogues.) 

The  Texas  Milifari/  Academy,  Austin,  wnich  reported  about  40  students  in  1878-’79^ 
was  subsequently  closed  for  want  of  patronage. —  (Return.) 

Justin  College  was  removed  from  Huntsville  to  Sherman  in  1878. —  (Catalogue, 
1878-79.) 

For  statistics  of  the  colleges  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix;  for  a  sum¬ 
mary,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

In  4  of  the  colleges  reported  above  equal  privileges  are  given  to  this  sex.  For  sta¬ 
tistics  of  other  institutions  for  women,  see  Table  VIIl  of  the  appendix ;  also,  a  summary 
of  the  same  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Brazos  County, 
reports  248  students  in  1878-79.  The  8  departments  into  which  this  college  is  dividea 
are  thus  summed  up :  Commercial  department,  department  of  modern  and  ancient 
languages,  of  English  language  and  literature,  of  experimental  philosophy  and  engi¬ 
neering,  of  mathematics,  of  mental  and  moral  philosoi)hy,  and  the  regular  agricultural 
and  scientific  course.  Military  tactics  are  also  included  in  the  required  studies.  Semi¬ 
annual  examinations,  which  are  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  are  held  at  the  close 
of  each  semiannual  term.  Ax^iilicauts  for  admission  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  subjects  of  study  laid  down  for  the  lowest  class,  and  they  must  be  fifteen 
years  of  age.  From  the  branch  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  for  colored 
youths,  reported  in  1877  by  Mr.  Burleson,  of  Waco,  to  have  secured  the  needful  lands 
and  buildings,  no  account  has  been  received,  but  of  the  absence  of  students  in  1878. 
As  stated  under  Superior  Instruction,  5  collegiate  institutions  there  mentioned  had 
4  jnars’  scientific  courses. —  (Catalogues  for  1878-79  and  messages  of  governor.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction,  under  Baptist  auspices,  was  given  in  a  3  years’  course  at 
Baylor  University,  Independence,  which  rex)orted  11  students  in  1878-’79,  and  under 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  infiiiences  in  a  theological  course  in  Trinity  College,  Tehua- 
cana,  where  there  were  12  students  in  the  same  year. —  (Return  and  college  catalogue.) 

The  laio  department  of  Trinity  University  was  suspencled  in  1878-’79. 

Medical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Texas  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  a  ‘‘regular” 
medical  school  at  Galveston.  In  order  to  graduate,  students  are  expected  to  attend  2 
full  courses  of  lectures  and  to  have  studied  medicine  3  years ;  also,  to  have  dissected 
during  2  courses  and  to  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. —  (Circular.) 

• 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Austin,  closed  its  session  of  1878-’79 
with  48  pupils,  many  of  them  having  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  language  at  the 
opening  of  the  term,  but  showing  considerable  progress  in  that  and  other  branches 
before  the  end.  The  male  ijupils  have  practical  lessons  in  farming  and  gardening ; 
the  female  pupils,  in  sewing,  housekeex)ing,  and  other  domestic  duties. — (Report.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  reported  many  improvements  in 
studies,  discipline,  and  in  the  mechanical  department ;  a  decided  advance  in  music ; 
piano  tuning  introduced  during  the  year;  etymology,  English  grammar.  Green’s 
Analysis,  ancient  and  modern  history,  higher  arithmetic,  and  algebra  taught ;  also 
broom,  mattress,  and  pillow  making,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  beadwork,  and  piano 
repairing.  There  were  84  j)upil8  in  December,  1879.  —  (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  met  in  convention  at  Austin  January  28-31,  1879.  Their 
object  was  to  investigate  the  present  school  law  and  to  suggest  practicable  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  system  of  education.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  result  of 
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their  deliberations  to  the  legisLature.  The  recommendations  were  as  follows :  To  es¬ 
tablish  a  lirst  class  normal  school  by  duplicating  the  $6,000  given  by  the  Peabody 
fund  for  that  purpose  ;  to  establish  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  by  appropriating  $20,000  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  to  form  not  more  than  two  school  committees  in  any  village,  town,  or  city  not 
taking  control  of  its  own  schools,  one  community  to  include  all  the  white,  the  other 
all  the  colored  children.  The  establishment  of  three  grades  of  certificates  was  urged, 
the  third  grade,  valid  one  year,  to  be  given  to  those  passing  an  examination  in  or¬ 
thography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  aud  arithmetic  as  far  as  proportion,  with  a 
general  average  of  70  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  in  any  branch  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  grade,  valid  for  two  years,  requiring  in  addition  an  examination  in  grammar, 
composition,  and  United  States  history,  with  a  general  average  of  80  and  not  less  than 
60  per  cent,  in  any  branch  ;  the  first  grade,  good  for  three  years,  necessitating  a  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  90  and  not  under  70  per  cent,  in  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  additional  to  the  branches  for  first 
and  second  grade  certificates.  They  further  recommend  that  teachers  holding  third 
grade  certificates  shall  receive  not  more  than  $1  a  month  for  each  pupil  of  scholastic 
age,  those  holding  second  grade  eertificates  not  more  than  $1.50,  and  those  holding  a 
first  grade  certificate  not  more  than  $2  a  month.  It  is  also  advised  that  the  State  be 
divided  by  counties  into  G  districts,  each  to  have  as  superintendent  of  schools  a  practi¬ 
cal  teacher,  holding  office  3  years,  his  whole  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  super¬ 
vision,  and  his  salary  to  be  $2,300,  payable  quarterly.  These  6  district  superintendents, 
with  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  would  constitute  a  board  of  super¬ 
vision  for  the  State,  with  power  to  make  regulations  regarding  the  examination  of 
teachers  and  the  organization,  gradation,  and  general  management  of  schools,  not 
being  allowed  to  interfere,  however,  with  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  education,  a. 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  this  board  of  supervision  being  required  to  alter 
any  regulation.  These  district  superintendents  are  to  appoint  a  school  examiner  in 
each  county ;  also,  a  practical  teacher,  who  shall  examine  persons  desiring  a  teacher’s 
position,  hold  county  institutes,  perform  all  the  duties  devolving  on  the  county  judge, 
and  any  other  duties  prescribed  by  the  district  superintendent.  It  is  recommended  far¬ 
ther  that  the  county  treasurer  be  allowed  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  for  receiving  and 
disbursing  the  public  school  funds.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  clear- 
saving  to  the  public  school  fund  of  $3,960  by  the  proposed  plan  of  supervision. —  (From 
report  of  committee  to  the  governor.) 

teachers’  association  of  the  second  congressional  district. 

This  association  was  to  hold  a  semiannual  meeting,  beginning  July  9,  1879,  at 
Pittsburg,  the  object  of  the  association  being  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  teacher’s- 
calling  and  to  promote  pleasant  social  relations  among  the  members  of  this  profession. 
The  following  subjects  were  to  be  discussed :  Teachers’  institutes,  teaching  geography, 
school  government,  the  relations  of  a  good  public  school  system  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  music  and  drawing  in  schools. —  (Circular.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  BERNARD  MALLON. 

For  a  brief  notice  of  this  noble  teacher,  the  organizer  of  the  school  systems  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  at  his  death  principal  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normals 
School,  at  Huntsville,  Tex.,  see  Obituary  Record  under  Georgia. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  0.  N.  Hollingsworth,  secretary  of  State  board  of  education  and  its  executive  officer,  Austin, 
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VERJ^IONT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease* 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  in  1878.... 

Youth  of  school  age  in  common  schools 

Whole  enrolment  in  public  schools  . . . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

Per  cent,  of  enrolment  on  youth  of 
school  age. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the 
youth  of  school  age. 

Youth  5-20  in  other  than  common 
schools. 

Youth  5-20  in  all  schools . w. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


92, 831 
71,366 
73, 081 
48, 638 
78 

52 

4,796 

76, 162 


Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  public  schools . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Towns  using  the  town  school  system.. 


124 

7 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


92, 831 
74, 269 
all,  521 
49,231 
83 


2, 903 
4,440 
593 
5 


53  1 

I 

5, 078  282 

79, 347  3, 185 


2, 350 
2, 573 
125. 5 
7 


1.5 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools. . . . 
Whole  number  of  public  school  teach¬ 
ers. 

Number  that  have  attended  a  Vermont 
normal  school. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women ...... 


(&) 

461 

$30  44 
20  00 


783 
3, 669 
4, 452 


446 

$29  12 
19  04 


15 

$1  32 
96 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE.  C 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 
Whole  expenditure  for  them  _ _ 


$516, 893 

511, 101 


$528, 119 
496, 169 


$11,226 


$14, 932 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  State  fund  available 


d$669, 087 


a  This  is  the  number  given  in  a  written  return.  The  printed  report  has  76,782. 
b  The  number  of  teachers  in  1877-78  was  not  given ;  in  1876-77  it  was  4,328. 
c  Both  income  and  expenditure  are  from  written  returns. 

d  This  is  the  amount  of  the  United  States  deposit  funds,  the  interest  of  which  goes  to  the  State 
schools  ;  some  additional  income  is  derived  from  the  rent  of  school  lands. 

(From  printed  reports  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  State  superintendent  of  education, 
for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  written  returns  from  him.) 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  superintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  joint  assembly 
at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  local  school  ofidcers  are,  in  towns,  town  superintendents  of  common  schools, 
and,  where  the  town  system  has  been  adopted,  boards  of  school  directors  elected  by 
the  peol)le ;  in  each  district,  a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  collector  of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  1 
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or  3  auditors,  and  a  prudential  committee  of  3  persons.  Town  superintendents  at 
tlieir  annual  meeting  choose  a  county  examining  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
teachers  and  grant  certilicates.  Women  are  hereafter  to  have  equal  rights  with  men 
as  to  voting  in  school  meetings  and  holding  minor  school  offices. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

School  funds  are  derived  from  district  taxation  and  from  the  income  of  town  school 
funds  and  the  United  States  deposit  funds.  The  interest  on  the  funds  last  named  is 
distributed  to  the  several  to^vns,  organized  and  unorganized,  and  to  the  gores  of  land, 
in  xwoportion ‘  to  the  immber  of  inhabitants  in  each  according  to  the  latest  United 
States  census.  One-half  of  the  district  and  town  school  moneys  is  ax)X>ortioned  to 
school  districts  according  to  the  number  of  children  therein  attending  public  schools  ; 
the  other  half,  without  regard  to  the  school  population  ;  but,  when  the  sum  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  reaches  $1,200  or  more,  two-thirds  of  it  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
attendance.  The  law  provides  that,  if  the  selectmen  of  any  town  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  assess,  collect,  or  appropriate  the  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  such  town 
shall  forfeit  to  the  county  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  by 
tax,  with  costs.  Each  town  must  sustain  one  or  more  schools  in  which  orthography, 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  history,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  good  "behavior  are  taught ;  and  any  town  is  author¬ 
ized,  if  a  majority  of  voters  so  decide,  to  establish  one  or  more  central  schools  for  the 
education  of  advanced  pupils  in  the  higher  branches.  Text  books  are  supplied  to 
pupils  whose  parents  are  unable  to  buy  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  sux^erin- 
tendent  to  hold  teachers’  institutes  in  the  counties  on  the  written  application  of  a 
8X>ecilied  number  of  teachers,  such  institutes  to  continue  not  more  than  3  days  and 
the  cost  not  to  exceed  $30  for  each  day.  Teachers  of  district  schools  must  have  cer¬ 
tificates  of  qualification,  but  x^rincipals  of  graded  and  union  schools  need  not.  Rec¬ 
ords  must  be  kept  and  statistics  reported  in  order  to  draw  x^ay. 

Attendance  on  public  schools  of  children  between  8  and  14  is  required  for  at  least 
3  months  in  the  year  unless  they  have  been  otherwise  instructed.  The  employment 
in  factories  of  children  who  have  not  complied  with  this  law  is  forbidden,  and  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  from  |10  to  $20  is  imposed  on  parents,  guardians,  or  employers  who  violate  the 
law\ 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

An  increase  is  reported  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  attending  common 
schools  during  1878-79,  in  the  total  number  attending  school,  and  in  the  average  daily 
attendance.  The  x^ay  of  teachers  was  slightly  reduced:  The  number  of  teachers  • 
employed  in  1877-78  was  not  reported,  so  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  in  this 
item  between  the  last  two  years;  but  the  number  teaching  in  1878-’79  was  124  more 
than  that  in  1876-77.  There  was  an  increase  of  $11,226  in  the  receiptsfor  public  school 
purposes,  with  a  decrease  of  $14,932  in  the  expenditures.  The  statistics  for  the  year 
187!^’79  are  comparatively  full,  every  organized  town  in  the  State  having  reported. 
The  State  superintendent  during  the  two  years  for  which  he  reports  visited  all  parts 
of  the  State,  reaching  178  towns  (some  of  them  more  than  once),  and  held  17  teachers’ 
institutes,  with  46  educational  meetings  of  a  day  and  an  evening  each.  He  says  that  the 
great  hindrance  to  the  usefulness  of  institutes  continues  to  be  reluctance  on  the  x^art 
of  teachers  to  suspend  their  schools  and  incur  expense  in  attending,  besides  loss  of  pay 
for  time  spent,  and  that  it  would  be  not  only  just  to  teachers,  but  advantageous  to 
districts  and  towns,  to  pay  for  time  spent  at  institutes  the  same  as  though  the  schools 
were  in  session. 

The  law  enacted  in  1878  to  x>revent  the  too  frequent  change  of  text  books  in  the 
common  schools  has  been  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  peoxile  of  the  State,  and  meets- 
with  general  though  not  universal  favor.  The  introduction  of  the  books  recommended 
is  believed  to  have  been  more  complete  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  condition 
of  the  schools  with  respect  to  books  better  than  ever  before.  The  State  is  reaping  the 
benefit  of  better  classified  and  better  instructed  schools,  cheaper  books,  and  greater 
interest  in  school  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  last  resulting  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject.  In  two-thh’ds  of  the  towns  a  text  book  on  good  behavior  has  been 
recommended  by  text  book  committees ;  also,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  general  assem¬ 
bly,  a  temperance  lesson  book  for  use  as  an  optional  study  for  the  older  pupils.  The 
State  superintendent,  in  response  to  a  desire  expressed  by  the  town  superintendents 
of  Washington  County  that  the  elementary  sciences  should  be  added  to  the  branches 
taught  in  public  schools  and  that  legislation  be  asked  for  to  secure  this,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  further  legislation  on  the  subject  will  not  be  necessary,  advises  that  the 
X)resent  course  of  study  be  carefully  followed,  and  recommends  the  introduction  of  the 
elements  of  science  by  oral  methods;  also,  the  development  of  the  normal  schools  to 
their  highest  capacity  in  the  direction  they  are  now  taking,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
public  ox)inion  that  will  demand  teachers  competent  to  give  instruction  in  these 
branches. 
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TOPICS  DISCUSSED  AND  CHANGES  RECOMMENDED. 

The  supnintendent’s  rei^ort  discusses,  among  other  toj)ics,  methods  of  examining 
and  licensing  teachers,  the  town  system  of  schools,  and  the  necessity  for  a  State  school 
tax.  He  disapproves  of  all  methods  of  licensing  teachers  hy  public  officers,  and  holds 
that  such  license  should  issue  only  from  boards  of  teachers,  themselves  appointed  by 
teachers  and  required  to  act  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  teachers.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  given  from  eminent  educators  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  town  over  the 
district  system,  and  the  superintendent  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  latter  system 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  maintenance  of  good  schools  and  to*  the  improvement  of  all  that 
helps  to  make  them  good.  It  has  become  burdensomely  complex  and  incongruous. 
The  last  five  legislatures  i^assed  twenty-nine  acts  in  reference  to  the  district  system, 
while  more  than  half  of  the  other  legislatiou  on  the  subject  of  schools  was  required 
-only  by  the  existence  of  it.  A  State  school  tax  is  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
give  unity  and  greater  efficiency  to  the  school  system  and  to  equalize  school  taxes. 
The  superintendent  recommends  that  such  a  tax' be  levied,  to  be  collected  and  paid 
into  the  State  treasury  and  divided  among  the  towns ;  also,  that  larger  appropria¬ 
tions  be  made  to  the  normal  schools  and  that  their  courses  of  study  be  equalized. — 
(State  report,  1878-79.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

There  appears  to  be  no  general  provision  in  the  law  for  officers  of  city  school  systems, 
dn  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commissioners  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  ward ;  in  Rutland,  a  board  of  school  trustees  of  9  members.  Both  have  city 
superintendents  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


•  Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Surlington . 

18,  000 
10, 000 

a3,  258 
a3, 432 

1,  580 
2, 124 

32 

$21,  058 
18, 187 

Kutland . . . 

61 

a  In  1877-78. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Burlington  had  31  public  schools  in  operation  during  1878-79,  with  3  men  and  29 
women  engaged  in  teaching,  the  men  at  an  average  of  ^25.50  weekly ;  the  women,  at 
111.45. 

In  Rutland,  38  common  schools  were  taught  by  10  men  and  51  women,  the  men  be¬ 
ing  paid  $12.90  a  week ;  the  women,  $6.  There  were  508  children  attending  other  than 
the  common  schools,  making  a  total  of  2,632  who  received  instruction  in  some  school. — 
(State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  three  state  normal  schools,  at  Castleton,  Randolph,  and  Johnson,  had  in  1878-79 
a  total  attendance  of  408  pupils  in  normal  courses  and  graduated  80. 

In  the  school  at  Randolph  the  standard  for  entrance  and  graduation  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  and  the  first  course  of  study  made  to  cover  2  years,  giving  additional  study 
and  work  in  the  metrical  system,  geometrical  forms,  grammar,  free  hand  drawing, 
reading,  advanced  physiology,  mineralogy,  double  entry  book-keeping,  political 
economy,  methods  of  teaching,  and  penmanship,  and  adding  in  the  second  course  two 
quarters  in  rhetoric,  two  in  general  history  and  in  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
with  one  in  moral  philosophy.  Advanced  botany  has  been  made  optional  and  chem¬ 
istry  obligatory.  The  result  of  thus  strengthening  the  course  of  study  has  already 
been  more  regular  attendance,  better  classification,  and  a  more  advanced  and  mature 
class  of  students. 

At  the  Johnson  school  the  second  course  of  study  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  English  literature  and  geometry,  while  to  both  courses  methods  of  teaching  were 
added  and  more  attention  was  given  to  teaching  how  to  teach  than  ever  before.  The 
three  schools  are  nominally  of  one  grade,  the  conditions  of  admission  to  them  iden¬ 
tical,  and  the  legal  value  of  graduation  the  same  for  all ;  but  there  is  a  noticeable  in¬ 
equality  in  their  courses  of  st  idy  and  in  the  time  required  to  complete  them.  In  the 
school  at  Castleton  the  first  and  second  courses  cover  each  one  year  ;  in  that  at  John¬ 
son,  one  year  and  a  half;  while  in  that  at  Randolph  the  first  course  now  covers  two 
years,  and  the  second  one  and  a  half.  It  is  thought  desirable  that  the  courses  be 
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made  equal  iu  length  and  equivalent  in  value  by  bringing  the  shorter  ones  quite  up 
to  the  longer,  and  to  this  end  the  State  superintendent  urges  the  need  for  larger  State 
appropriations  to  them.  He  says  that  the  teachers  are  able  and  experienced,  and  that 
through  their  iulluence,  aided  by  judicious  boards  of  trustees,  the  common  schools  are 
increasing  in  numbers  and  improving  iu  quality. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS. 

A  law  of  1876  provides  for  the  establishment  of  training  departments  in  graded 
schools,  and  one  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  Bennington  graded  school  in 
1877.  Whether  others  have  since  been  added  does  not  .appear  from  the  report,  and  no 
information  later  than  that  for  1877  is  given  in  respect  to  the  department  at  Benning¬ 
ton. 

teachers’  institutes  and  educational  meetings. 

During  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  1878,  there  were  13  teachers’ 
institutes  of  3  days  each  held  iu  as  many  counties,  711  teachers  attending.  In 
1879  only  2  were  held,  educational  meetings  of  one  day  and  evening  each  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  them  in  12  of  the  counties.  The  work  done  by  them  w.as  similar  to  that  of 
institutes,  including  papers  and  addresses  on  educational  subjects  as  well  as  practical 
lessons  by  experienced  teachers  on  methods  of  instruction.  A  law  of  1878  authorized 
the  substitution  of  these  meetings  for  institutes  in  counties  where  the  latter  are  not 
called  for  previous  to  July  1  in  any  year.  The  plan  was  adopted  in  the  hope  that  a 
larger  number  of  the  active  friends  of  education  would  take  part  in  them.  The  result 
justified  this  expectation,  the  attendance  being  about  three  times  as  large  as  that  on 
the  institutes  held  in  the  same  counties  during  the  previous  year. —  (Report,  1879.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
public  high  schools. 

The  number  of  public  high  schools  is  not  ascertainable  from  the  State  superintendent’s 
report  for  1879,  but  a  table  of  graded  schools  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  19 
cities  and  towns  have  such  schools ;  that  5  of  them  are  associated  with  private  acade¬ 
mies  and  1  with  a  public  high  school.  The  tot.al  number  attending  graded  schools 
was  6,044  ;  average  attendance,  3,717  ;  the  number  in  course  of  preparation  for  college, 
130,  while  23  were  graduated  from  that  course  during  the  year,  besides  64  from  other 
courses. 

other  secondary  schools. 

The  State  superintendent  gives  a  list  of  19  incorporated  academies,  which  had  in 
1878-’79  a  total  attendance  of  2,545  students,  under  105  instructors ;  441  students  in 
course  of  preparation  for  college,  and  53  graduates  during  the  year. 

For  schools  of  this  class  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see  Tables  lY  and  VI  of  the  .ap¬ 
pendix;  for  a  summary  of  their  statistics,  see  corresponding  tables  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR.  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

In  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  3  courses 
of  study  are  offered,  viz,  in  arts,  applied  science,  and  medicine.  The  first  comprises 
the  usual  academical  course  in  languages,  mathematics,  physical  sciences,  mental, 
moral,  and  political  philosophy,  rhetoric,  literature,  and  history.  The  department  of 
science  is  subdivided  into  courses  iu  agriculture  and  related  branches,  chemistry,  and 
engineering  and  mining.  Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

Two  other  collegiate  institutions  report,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  .and  Nor¬ 
wich  University,  Northfield.  The  former  provides  a  classical  course  of  study  and  had 
55  students  under  instruction  during  1878-’79.  Norwich  University,  although  reported 
as  a  collegiate  institution,  appears  to  be  a  scientific  and  military  school  of  high  gr.ade. 
The  only  degree  conferred  iu  course  is  b.achelor  of  science,  those  of  master  of  science 
and  civil  engineer  being  given  to  graduates  of  3  years’  standing  who  during  that 
time  have  been  eng.aged  in  the  appropriate  studies. —  (Catalogues,  1879.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api)eudix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  rejiort  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  instruction  furnished  to  young  women  on  equal  terms 
with  men  at  the  State  University,  x)rovision  is  made  for  women  exclusively  in  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Fem.ale  College,  Montpelier,  an  institution  authorized 
by  law  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  For  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  institutions  reporting  scientific  courses  of  study  in  this  State  are  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  Norwich  University. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  (the  department  of  applied  science  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity)  includes  4  courses,  viz,  agriculture  and  related  branches,  theoretical  and  applied 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  In  addition 
to  these,  "a  literary  scientific  course  has  been  arranged  which  coincides  substantially 
with  the  regular  academic  course,  save  that  Greek  is  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by 
substitutions  from  the  department  of  science.  There  is  also  a  special  course  on  agri¬ 
cultural  subjects  i)rovided  during  the  winter  months  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who 
cannot  leave  the  farm  in  the  summer  or  autumn.  The  subjects  embraced  in  this  win¬ 
ter  course  are  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  entomology,  stock  breeding, 
dairying,  fruit  ciilture,  read  making,  fanm  accounts,  and  bee  culture. —  (University 
catalogue,  1878-’79.) 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  piresents  a  course  of  study  embracing  the  usual  scien¬ 
tific  branches,  civil  engineering  and  military  science  being  distinguishing  features. — 
(Catalogue,  1879.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  X  of  the  apipendix,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  medical  department  of  the  State  University  jiresents  the  usual  3  years’  course  of 
study  in  the  7  essential  branches  of  medical  science,  viz,  anatomy,  physiology,  materia 
mediea,  chemistry,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  No 
examination  is  required  "for  admission.  In  order  to  be  graduated  the  student  must 
have  attended  2  full  courses  of  .lectures,  the  latter  in  the  college,  and  must  have 
strudied  medicine  3  years  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  physician  or  surgeon.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  have  attended  2  full  courses  of  lectures,  even  if  only  one  of  them  has  been 
in  this  college,  are  admitted  to  a  third  course  on  paying  the  matriculation  fee  only. — 
(Catalogue  and  return,  1878-’79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AZ^TD  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

Vermont  has  no  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  of  the  blind, 
but  makes  provision  for  their  instruction  in  the  American  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  in  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  and 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston. 

reformatory  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  Vergennes,  receives  and  trains  boys  and  girls  over  16 
years  of  age  who  are  committed  to  it  by  the  courts  or  by  parents  or  guardians.  They 
are  taught  the  common  school  branches  of  learning,  besides  a  number  of  employments, 
including  housework,  sewing,  seating  of  chairs,  shoemaking,  and  farming. —  (Report, 
1877-’78.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  appears  to  have 
been  held  at  Woodstock  in  August,  1879,  although  the  exact  date  cannot  be  given, 
nor  any  other  particulars  of  the  meeting,  except  as  to  an  address  delivered  by  State 
Superintendent  Conant,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  New-England  Journal 
of  Education  of  September  4,  1879.  Mr.  Conant,  in  suggesting  the  adopition  by  the 
teachers  of  a  platform  by  which  to  make  known  the  prlnciiiles  they  hold,  urges  (l)the 
adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools,  the  value  of  which  has  been  established  by 
its  successful  use  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States;  (2)  the  con¬ 
tinued  improvement  of  the  State  normal  schools ;  and  (3)  better  provisions  for  licens¬ 
ing  teachers. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  ALONZO  JACKMAN,  LL.  D. 

General  Jackman,  born  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  March  20,  1809,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  at  his  home  in  Northfield,  in  the  same  State,  February  24, 1879.  He  studied  at 
Norwich  University,  and  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  institution  as  well  as  one  of  its 
most  honored  sons.  A  year  after  his  graduation  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  his  alma  mater,  and  continued  such  until  his  death,  instructing  also  in 
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natural  philosophy  and  civil  engineering.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  few  instances  of 
persons  connected  with  a  single  institution  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  to  the 
olose  of  their  individual  career. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  March  <5,  1879.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Edward  Conaxt,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Randolph. 

[Third  term,  1873-1880.] 

|A  successor  to  Mr.  Conant,  Hon.  Justus  Dartt,  has  been  chosen  for  a  term  to  extend  from  December, 

1880,  to  December.  1882.] 
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VIRGINIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Wliite  youth  5  to  21 . 

Colored  youth  5  to  21 . 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

Whites  in  public  schools . 

Colored  in  public  schools . 

Whole  reported  enrolment . 

White  pupils  over  the  school  age . 

Colored  pupils  over  the  school  age.... 
Whites  in  average  daily  attendance  . . 
Colored  in  average  daily  attendance. . 

Whole  average  daily  attendance . 

Per  cent,  of  school  population  enrolled  . 
Per  cent,  in  average  daily  attendance. 
Per  cent,  of  vrhite  attendance  on  aver¬ 
age  enrolment. 

Per  cent,  of  colored  attendance  on 
average  enrolment. 

Number  of  white  iiupils  studying  the 
higher  branches. 

Number  of  colored  pupils  studying 
the  higher  branches. 

Number  of  pupils  supplied  with  text 
books  at  public  expense. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Schools  for  white  pupils . 

Schools  for  colored  pupils . 

Whole  number  of  public  schools  c . 

Number  of  public  schools  graded . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

School-houses  used . 

School-houses  owned  by  districts . 

School-houses  built  during  the  year. .. 
Valuation  of  all  public  school  property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  teachers  in  public  schools . 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools  .... 

Whole  number  emiiloyed . 

Number  of  men  teaching . 

Number  of  women  teaching  . . 

Average  monthly  jiay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  xiay  of  women . 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  d 

Number  of  pupils  in  high  school  grades 
Number  of  pupils  in  lower  grades  .... 

Whole  number  of  pupils . 

Number  of  teachers  in  private  schools 
of  all  grades. 


1877-78. 

1 

1878-79.  i 

1 

Increase.  | 

j 

Decrease. 

1 

a280, 149 

280, 849 

700 

a202, 640 

202,  852 

212 

a482, 789 

483, 701 

912 

140,  472 

72,  306 

68, 166 

61,772 

35, 768 

26, 004 

202,244 

108, 074 

94, 170 

326 

148 

178 

209 

92 

117 

82, 164 

44,540 

1 

37, 624 

34,  300 

21,231 

13, 069 

116, 464 

65, 771 

50, 693 

Ml.  8 

22.3 

624. 1 

13.6 

74.  08 

78.  08 

4.00  i 

75.  04 

77. 89 

2.85 

7,042 

4,237 

2, 805 

672 

489 

183 

3, 545 

1,856 

1,689 

j 

3,399 

1,816 

1,583 

1,146 

675 

471 

4, 545 

2, 491 

2,  054 

177 

128 

49 

106.6 

107 

0.4 

4,144 

1,977 

2,032 

55 

250 

126 

124 

$1, 012, 503 

$1, 088, 957 

$76, 454 

3, 930 

2, 089 

1,841 

673 

415 

258 

4,603 

2,  504 

2, 099 

2, 853 

1,410 

1,443 

1, 750 , 

1,094 

656 

$32  19 

$30  05 

$2  14 

27  14 

24  73 

2  41 

1 

4,652 

1 

1 

18, 633 

23, 285 

1,319 

a  In  1875. 

&  Based  on  school  population  of  1875. 

c  Counting  each  grade  of  one  teacher  in  a  graded  school  as  one  school. 

d  According  to  report  for  1875,  no  private  school  statistics  having  been  taken  since  that  year. 
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Statistical  summary  —  Continued. 


1877-78. 

1  1878-’79. 

! 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditurer  for  public  schools. 

4938,  331 
963, 895 

$670,  706 
570, 369 

$267, 675 
393, 506 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  fund . ! 

$1,430,  645 

$1, 428, 245 

$2, 400 

a  Including  balance  on  band  at  beginning  of  the  year. 


(From  reports  and  written  returns  for  the  years  indicated  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffuer, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  state  school  officers  consist  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected 
every  four  years  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  a  board  of  education, 
composed  of  the  superintendent,  the  governor,  and  the  attorney  general. 

Each  county  has  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  may  have  two,  appointed  for 
four  years  by  the  State  board  of  education ;  a  school  board,  composed  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  or  superintendents,  and  the  district  school  trustees ;  and  a  “  school  trustee 
electoral  board,”  composed  of  the  superintendent,  county  judge,  and  county  attorney. 
This  electoral  board  appoints  three  trustees  for  each  district,  except  in  towms  of  500 
to  5,000  inhabitants,  where,  if  the  council  so  elect,  a  separate  school  district  is  consti¬ 
tuted  ;  then  the  council  appoints  the  three  trustees,  with  provision  for  yearly  change 
of  one  member.  For  subdistricts,  there  are  three  directors,  one  chosen  each  year  by 
the  people. —  (School  laws.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

State,  county,  and  district  funds  are  used  in  carrying  on  the  schools,  which  (taught 
5  months  at  least)  are  free  to  all  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  the  white  and  colored 
races  to  be  taught  separately  however.  The  State  funds  are  formed  from  a  capitation 
tax  of  not  more  than  $1  annually  on  male  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  from  a  prop¬ 
erty  tax  of  1  to  5  mills  levied  by  order  of  the  general  assembly,  and  from  the  annual 
interest  on  the  literary  fund.  The  county  funds  are  formed  from  fines,  penalties,  and 
donations,  or  the  income  arising  therefrom,  and  from  taxes  levied  by  the  board  of  su¬ 
pervisors.  The  district  funds  come  from  similar  sources ;  but  county  and  district  tax¬ 
ation  is  limited  to  ten  cents  on  the  $100  of  taxable  property.  The  school  funds  are 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  but 
upon  the  prepayment  of  tuition  fees  persons  between  21  and  25  years  may  attend  the 
public  schools ;  this  privilege  to  cease,  however,  July,  1880.  Graded  schools  are  jire- 
ferred  wherever  the  number  of  children  is  sufficient  to  make  it  practicable  to  maintain 
them ;  in  all  the  schools  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  orthography,  reading,  and 
vTiting  are  to  be  taught,  the  introduction  of  higher  branches  requiring  the  sanction 
of  the  county  school  board.  Uniformity  of  text  books  and  the  furnishing  of  school- 
houses  with  libraries  and  suitable  apparatus  are  to  be  provided  for  gradually.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  not  to  receive  pay  unless  they  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  county  where  they  are  employed.  The  different  grades  of  ability, 
experience,  attainment,  and  success  are  shown  by  the  possession  of  a  teacher’s  profes¬ 
sional  certificate  or  of  a  teacher’s  certificate,  the  former  being  given  for  two  years, 
the  latter  for  one  year.  The  professional  certificate  implies  tried  ability  and  general 
professional  spirit  and  knowledge,  in  addition  to  thorough  mastery  of  the  branches 
taught.  The  school  month  consists  of  four  weeks  of  five  school  days  each. —  (School 
laws. ) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Ruffher  states  that  the  exhibit  for  1878-’79  is  melancholy  enough — 
owing  to  the  loss  of  funds  —  such  debts  having  been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  some 
counties  that  the  local  boards  determined  to  open  no  schools  and  to  use  the  income  for 
paying  off  these  debts;  while  the  supervisors  diminished  the  school  levies  just  when 
they  ought  to  have  increased  them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  The  moral  effect  of 
these  troubles  was,  however,  to  develop  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
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maintain  the  school  system  at  all  hazards,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  year  1879-’80  will 
show  as  many  schools  as  ever  before.  The  most  notable  effect  of  the  lack  of  funds 
was  shown  in  the  decided  decrease  in  enrolment  and  attendance  of  both  white  and 
colored  pupils,  in  the  number  of  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches,  in  schools  both 
leaded  and  ungraded,  in  teachers  and  teachers’  salaries,  in  the  income  and  expenditure 
for  school  purposes,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  permanent  fund.  Per  contra,  a  slight 
increase  was  noticeable  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  of  both  races  on  the  average 
monthly  enrolment  and  in  the  length  of  time  the  schools  were  taught ;  also,  an  increase 
of  55  school-houses  owned  by  the  districts  and  of  $76,454  in  the  valuation  of  school 
property.  Reports  received  from  the  different  counties  of  the  State  indicate  that  in 
most  cases  the  diversion  of  the  school  funds  caused  decided  dissatisfaction.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  private  schools  or  to  charge  a  small  tuition  fee  in  the  public  schools, 
so  as  not  to  close  them  entirely,  was  also  a  failure.  The  demand  for  school  privileges 
was  increasing  daily,  public  sentiment  being  in  favor  of  a  free  system  of  public  schools, 
as  the  more  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  Ijenefits  and  advantages  of  the  schools  the 
greater  their  appreciation  of  them  became. —  (State  report.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  gives  quite  an  extensive  review  of 
the  State  school  system.  He  shows  the  powers  of  the  local  school  boards,  of  the 
county  boards,  and  of  the  trustee  electoral  boards  to  be  such  as  to  need  the  continued 
direction  and  guidance  of  county  superintendents,  especially  as  the  official  service  of 
trustees  and  directors  is  not  obligatory.  Also,  in  a  comparison  between  different 
States,  he  rates  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Yirginia  system  as  among  the  lowest, 
and  says  that  these  expenses  will  hereafter  be  still  lower,  owing  to  a  change  made  in 
the  school  law  in  the  last  winter,  whereby  the  maximum  of  $2  a  school  was  placed  on 
the  pay  of  district  clerks.  He  treats  of  the  unification  and  supervision  of  county 
affairs  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  pay  of  county  superintendents  compared  with  the 
duties  they  have  to  perform.  He  also  argues  in  favor  of  higher  female  education,  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  may  be  found  under  Superior  Instruction  of  Women. —  (State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Aid  to  the  amount  of  $9,850  was  received  by  this  State  in  1378-79.  Of  this  sum, 
$1,500  were  sent  to  Charlottesville,  $1,000  paid  for  scholarships  (7  students  being  kept 
in  the  Nashville  Normal  College),  $1,000  for  the  holding  of  teachers’ institutes,  $600  to 
Manchester,  $500  to  the  Hampton  Normal  School,  $200  to  the  Educational  Journal,  and 
the  remainder  in  sums  of  $300  each  to  eleven  different  towns  and  to  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute. —  (Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  for  1878-79.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  school  affairs  of  cities  and  towns  are  attended  to  by  the  public  school  boards, 
which  are  composed  of  not  more  than  3  trustees  from  each  ward,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
wards,  3  for  each  school  district.  A  city  superintendent  of  schools,  appointed  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  is  to  be  found  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants. — (School 
laws. ) 

statistics,  a 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age.& 

Number 
'  of  public 

1  schools. 

j  Enrolment 
j  in  public 

1  schools. 

Average 
daily  at¬ 
tendance. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 
ture.  c 

Alexandria . 

15,  570 

4,447 

20 

1  1, 096 

821 

18 

$9,  561 

Danville . 

10,  200 

1,  233 

13 

955 

654 

14 

4,  843 

Lynchburg . 

16,  000 

4,  093 

23 

1,  520 

784 

.23 

11,  653 

Norfolk . 

24,  000 

6, 244 

26 

1,773 

1,173 

26 

16,  948 

Petersburg . 

23,  000 

7,  417 

33 

1,  985 

1,494 

1  28 

15,  047 

Portsmouth  .... 

13,  840 

3,  399 

14 

982 

571 

'  14 

8,  833 

Kichmond . 

80,  000 

20,  754 

1 

118 

5.995 

5,037  j 

[  126 

65, 182 

a  The  statistics,  except  in  the  case  of  population  and  youth  of  school  age,  are  taken  from  the  State 

r^ort. 

h  Census  of  1875. 

c  These  expenditures  represent  the  whole  cost  of  public  education  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1879, 
including  the  amount  paid  and  amount  still  due  for  the  year. 
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ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULAIIS. 

Alexandria  reported  very  little  opposition  to  the  school  system;  the  6  colored  and 
12  white  schools  coiitinned  during  the  year;  the  male  teachers  iiaid  153.95  monthly 
salary,  the  women  SS'J.OO  ;  the  schools  taught  196  days;  school  property  valued  at 
^23,500  ;  and  1,0U0  pupils  in  private  or  parochial  schools.— (State  report  and  return.) 

Danville  reported  7  colored  schools  and  6  white  ones  kept  open  during  the  year,  with 
an  average  monthly  eurolmeut  of  532  colored  and  294  white  pupils.  There  were  17 
pupils  over  21  years  of  age  in  attendance  on  these  schools. —  (State  report.) 

Lynclihimj  reported  ahout  half  as  many  colored  schools  as  white,  all  taught  by  white 
teachers.  As  there  were  no  scholars  studying  the  higher  branches,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  opposition  manifested  in  1873  towards  supporting  a  high  school  at  the  public  • 
expense  muWhave  closed  this  grade. ^  The  schools  were  taught  193  days.  The  school 
property  was  valued  at  834,000.  The  lu’ivato  and  parochial  schools  enrolled  300 
pupils. —  (Return  and  State  report.) 

Xorfollc  reported  7  different  school  buildings,  containing  1,320  sittings  for  study,  and 
the  entire  school  property  valued  at  .$57,000.  The  schools  were  kept  open  10  months, 
and  a  decided  improvement  in  attendance  was  noticed,  the  percentage  of  attendance 
on  enrolment  reaching  as  high  as  98  in  two  schools.  The  desire  to  enter  the  public 
schools  was  so  great  that,  in  order  to  accommodate  all,  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  opened  in  the  primary  department  for  a  number  of  colored  children,  240  children 
receiving  instruction,  half  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
950  pupils  in  xnivate  and  parochial  schools. —  (City  report  and  return.) 

Fetershurg  reports  iirimary,  grammar,  and  high  grades  in  5  different  school  buildings, 
containing  1,808  sittings  for  study  ;  the  colored  schools,  15  in  number,  taught  entirely 
by  white  teachers ;  a  sjjecial  teacher  of  penmanship  employed ;  school  property  valued 
at  $59,500  ;  and  1,000  pupils  in  private  or  jiarochial  schools. —  (State  and  city  reports 
and  return.) 

Forismontli  had  an  average  monthly  enrolment  of  501  white  and  222  colored  pupils 
in  the  10  white  and  4  colored  schools,  which  rvere  kept  open  an  average  of  10  months. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  was,  men  $72.50,  women  $38.50.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  school  population  in  average  daily  attendance  was,  whites  16.7,  colored 
17.1. —  (State  report.) 

Eichmond  reported  the  public  sentiment  in  that  city  favorable  to  the  free  public 
schools  and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  desiring  to  enter.  The 
16  different  school  buildings  held  4,080  sittings  in  the  primary  grades,  1,100  in  the 
grammar,  and  378  in  the  high  school.  These,  with  the  3,000  sittings  in  the  private 
and  parochial  schools,  formed  a  total  of  8,558  sittings.  The  percentage  of  school  pop¬ 
ulation  on  average  daily  attendance  in  the  74  white  and  44  colored  schools  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  whites,  26.7 ;  colored,  21;  the  average  monthly  enrolment  to  each  teacher,  40; 
average  age  of  pupils,  11.3  years;  number  supplied  with  text  books  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense,  ‘94 ;  average  monthly  salary  of  men,  $107.17 ;  of  women,  $38.47.  Special  teachers 
of  German  and  of  the  natural  sciences  were  employed.  The  schools  were  taught  206 
days.  The  public  school  property  was  valued  at  $248,656.  The  Richmond  Colored 
Normal  School  reported  no  graduates  in  1878-79,  but  the  same  standard  of  promotion 
was  maintained,  although  the  course  of  study  was  extended  an  additional  year.  A 
session’s  work  in  natural  science  was  also  added. —  (State  and  city  reports  and  re¬ 
turn.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  state  constitution  provides  for  the  creation  of  normal  schools  as  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts  of  the  public  school  system,  and  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  culture  of 
young  women  Superintendent  Ruffher  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal 
school,  to  be  supported  by  public  school  funds  and  to  be  controlled  by  a  special  board 
or  by  the  board  of  education.  He  would  give  this  school  a  sufficient  annuity  (to  be 
paid  possibly  out  of  the  interest  on  the  literary  fund)  to  make  it  a  free  institution. 
Such  a  normal  college  might  be  rendered  accessible  to  all  girls  desiring  to  pursue  a 
liberal  education,  whether  for  a  teacher’s  position  or  not.  He  admits,  however,  that 
owing  to  pecuniary  embarrassments  the  State  is  not  in  a  condition  to  act  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  normal  schools  at  present.  He  therefore  urges  the  application  of  a  portion  of 
whatever  money  accrues  to  the  State  from  the  Peabody  fund  to  the  improvement  of 
those  already  teaching,^  and  he  considers  it  practicable  to  provide  the  means  for  hav¬ 
ing  in  each  county  a  few  thoroughly  trained  teachers  who  in  turn  might  conduct 
schools  which  would  serve  as  models  for  the  study  of  other  teachers. —  (State  report 
and  report  of  trustees  of  Peabody  fund,  October,  1879.) 

Information  for  1878-’79  was  received  from  the  Valley  Normal  School,  Bridgewater, 
which  trains  pupils  from  the  primary  branches  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  college; 


^  See,  however,  Secondary  Instruction,  p.  246. 

2  This  recommendation  was  carried  into  effect  in  1880. 
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from  the  Hampton Xormal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  which  had  218  normal  students; 
and  from  the  St.  Stephen's  Xormal  School,  Petersburg,  which  reported  30  normal  and 
210  other  students  under  instruction. —  (Returns  and  circular.) 

At  the  Hampton  Xormal  School  instruction  is  given  to  Indian  students  as  well  as 
colored,  to  fit  them  to  teach  among  their  race.  A  three  weeks’  institute  is  held  at  the 
close  of  the  course  in  order  to  give  the  normal  students  especial  preparation  for  teach¬ 
ing.  It  was  also  expected  that  Col.  F.  N.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  would  conduct  an  insti¬ 
tute  for  the  graduating  class,  dating  from  May  26  to  June  13,  1879.  These  graduates 
were  to  be  taught  how  to  make  school  aiiparatus,  charts,  &c.,  in  case  they  might  some 
time  be  without  them.  The  normal  course  is  of  3  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  normal  institutes  were  to  be  held  at  Bridgewater ;  Hale’s 
Ford,  Franklin  County;  New  Castle;  Railroad  Academy,  Botetourt  County;  Warren- 
ton  ;  and  a  si)ecial  institute  for  colored  teachers  or  those  desiring  to  teach,  at  Liberty. — 
(Catalogue  of  Hamilton  Normal  School  and  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requires  county  superintendents  to  hold  at  least  one  teachers’  institute  each 
year  in  their  respective  counties.  All  the  public  school  teachers  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend,  and,  if  held  while  the  schools  are  in  operation  and  not  over  a  week  in  duration, 
the  teacher  does  not  lose  any  salary.  Power  is  also  given  to  the  board  of  education  to 
invite  and  encourage  meetings  of  teachers  and  to  procure  addresses  to  be  made  before 
such  meetings  upon  school  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction.  No  public  money 
is,  however,  to  be  expended  for  these  institutes. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  published  monthly  at  Richmond,  continues, 
as  heretofore,  to  give  important  aid  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  4,237  white  and  489  colored  pupils  studying  the  higher  branches  in  this 
State  in  1878-’79.  The  number  of  graded  schools  was  128,  a  decrease  of  49  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  there  were  621  grades  reported.  Lynchburg  reported  14  grades,  which 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  high  school ;  Staunton  City,  11  grades  ;  Petersburg,  2  high 
school  rooms,  with  159  sittings,  and  102  pupils  enrolled  ;  Richmond  City,  378  sittings 
for  study  in  its  high  school  department,  and  the  school  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  excellence;  and  in  Norfolk  205  white  and  54  colored  pupils  studied  the  higher 
branches,  although  the  curriculum  does  not  seem  to  extend  beyond  the  advanced 
grammar  grades. —  (State  and  city  reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  de¬ 
partments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  University  of  Virginia  (non-sectarian  and  supported  by  the  Stale)  has  its  studies 
arranged  in  11  schools,  viz:  of  Latin;  of  Greek,  including  a  graduate  department  for 
those  wishing  to  extend  their  course  of  reading  and  opportunity  for  the  study  of  He¬ 
brew;  of  modern  languages,  including  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  Anglo- 
Saxon  also  coming  under  this  head ;  of  moral  philosophy ;  history,  general  literature, 
and  rhetoric ;  mathematics,  pure  and  mixed ;  natural  philosophy  (including  general 
and  practical  physics),  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  general  and  applied  chemistry ;  school 
of  applied  mathematics,  including  2  years  of  civil  and  2  years  of  mining  engineer¬ 
ing  ;  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry ;  and  natural  history  and  experimental  and 
practical  agriculture.  There  are  also  professional  schools,  information  of  which  will 
be  found  under  the  proper  headings.  In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  have  at¬ 
tended  at  least  three  of  these  schools.  Students  from  Virginia  over  18  years  of  age 
passing  successfully  an  examination  are  to  be  received  free  of  tuition.  The  11  schol¬ 
arships  to  students  from  other  States,  noticed  in  the  last  report  from  this  Bureau  (5  in 
the  academic  department,  the  others  in  the  professional  and  scientific),  are  renewed 
annually  to  that  number  of  students  who  succeed  in  a  competitive  examination. — 
(Catalogue,  1878-’79.) 

There  is  a  similar  arrangement  of  schools  in  Randolph  Macon  and  Richmond  Col¬ 
leges  and  in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  the  first  mentioned  including  a  school 
of  biblical  literature.  Emory  and  Henry,  Hampden  Sidney,  and  Roanoke  Colleges 
have  an  established  course  extending  over  the  4  collegiate  years.  All  three  have 
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preparatory  and  classical  courses  (for  Hampden  Sidney  tlie  Prince  Edward  Academy 
serving  as  a  preparatory  scliool).  Emory  and  Henry  has  also  a  3  years’  scientific 
course,  a  4  years’  Latin-scientific  course,  a  1  year’s  course  in  civil  engineering,  a  busi¬ 
ness  course,  and  instruction  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew. 
Hampden  Sidney  teaches  civil  engineering,  if  desired,  and  gives  2  years’  courses  in 
French  and  German.  Roanoke  admits  students  to  partial  courses,  teaching  book-keep¬ 
ing,  and  lias  also  2  years’  courses  in  French  and  German. —  (Catalogues  for  1878-’79.) 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities  reporting,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEEIOR  IXSTRUCTIOX  OP  WOMEN. 

Superintenden  t  Ruffner,  in  a  lengthy  argument  on  the  need  of  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  Virginia,  shows  how  little  has  been  done  there  in  the 
past  for  this  sex.  The  law  made  "no  provision  whatever  for  the  liberal  education  of 
women,  while  all  colleges  for  men,  even  private  ones,  were  aided  by  the  State.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  high  time  something  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil.  He  shows 
that  the  sexes  have  equal  privileges  in  the  xniblic  free  schools,  and  that  where  x^ublic 
high  schools  exist  the  girls  are  now  more  favored  than  ever  before,  but  such  schools 
are  intended  to  be  prex^aratory  to  the  suxierior  institutions,  and  girls  having  access  to 
these  schools  can  go  no  further.  He  suggests  that  girls  be  either  allowed  to  enter  the 
colleges  for  men  or  that  a  thoroughly  eqiripped  female  State  eollege  be  founded — such 
an  one  to  be  designed  for  the  liberal  culture  of  women,  without  any  special  aims  or 
technical  attachments  —  or  that  normal  sehools  be  created.  He  further  states  that  the 
private  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  that  State,  which  has  heretofore 
been  very  meagre,  is  now  doing  valuable  service,  but,  while  it  is  deserving  of  both  pat¬ 
ronage  and  endowments,  it  is  not  all  that  is  wanted.  A  step  in  advance  in  regard  to 
more  liberal  culture  for  women  was  made  by  the  senate  of  Virginia,  which,  on  March 
31,  1879,  x)assed  a  resolution  to  the  efiect  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
be  requested  to  furnish  in  his  next  annual  report  such  information  and  views  in  regard 
to  the  higher  education  of  women  as  would  show  the  propriety  and  practicability  of 
making  some  State  provision  therefor ;  also,  as  to  the  cost  of  education  in  female  sem¬ 
inaries  in  other  States  which  are  assisted  or  supported  at  the  public  expense. —  (State 
report,  1879.) 

For  statistics  of  any  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  this  State, 
see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  thereof,  see  a  corresponding  table 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

There  are  4  regular  scientific  schools  reporting  from  this  State.  Besides  these  the 
University  of  Virginia  gives  ample  opportunity  for  scientific  study,  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University  teaches  civil  and  military  engineering,  and  Emory  and  Henry 
College  has  a  3  years’  scientific  course,  a  4  years’  Latin-scientific  course,  and  a  1  year’s 
course  in  civil  engineering. 

The  4  schools  are  as  follows :  (1)  The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Blacksburg,  which  affords  instruction  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Latin,  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  military 
tactics,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  drawing,  and 
technical  mechanics,  the  course  covering  3  years,  with  1  preparatory  year;  (2)  the 
Hamx)ton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  with  prex')aratory  and  3  years’  courses ; 
colored  and  Indian  students  are  trained  in  teaching,  in  certain  industrial  employ¬ 
ments,  and  in  farm  work;  gifts  to  the  amount  of  $58,658  are  reported  for  1879;  (3)  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  which,  in  the  4  years’  course,  teaches  archi¬ 
tecture,  civil  engineering,  machine  work,  mining,  metallurgy,  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry,  and  agriculture;  and  (4)  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Newmarket,  which 
has  a  2  years’  course,  as  also- primary  and  preparatory  courses.  — (Catalogues  and  re¬ 
turns.  ) 

The  University  of  Virginia  also  offered  2  summer  courses  of  instruction  in  1879,  one 
in  pure  mathematics,  the  other  in  applied  mathematics. —  (Circular.) 

For  statistics  of  institutions  for  scientific  instruction,  see  Table  X  of  the  ax>pcndix, 
and  for  a  summary  of  them,  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

The  4  theological  institutions  of  this  State  report  a  total  of  187  students  in  1878-79. 
The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney  (Presbyterian),  has  a  3  years’ 
course  and  requires  an  examination  of  students  not  having  college  diplomas.  The 
Richmond  Institute,  Richmond  (Baptist),  has  a  theological  course  of  3  years,  and 
^ves  preparatory  and  academic  instruction  through  6  prece  ling  years.  The  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod,  ^ialem",  and  the  Protestant 
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Episcopal  Theological  Semiilary,  in  Fairfax  County,  have  3  years’  courses,  and  these,, 
■with  the  Richmond  Institute,  require  a  preliminary  examination. 

Randolph  Macon  College,  Ashland  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  has  also  a  school 
of  biblical  literature,  the  instruction  in  which  runs  parallel  for  3  years  with  that  of 
the  other  schools.  In  order  to  graduate,  the  student  must  complete  certain  English, 
Greek,  and  mathematical  studies  and  be  a  graduate  of  the  school  of  moral  i^hilosophy 
and  metaphysics. —  (Returns  and  catalogues.) 

For  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  this  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  ]3receding. 

Legal  instruction  is  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  of  Richmond  College.  The  course  in  each  is- 
designed  for  2  years,  but  students  who  are  able  to  fit  themselves  for  graduation  in  1 
year  are  allowed  to  do  so.  There  is  no  examination  for  admission  in  either  of  these 
schools.  There  are  summer  courses  of  lectures  in  the  two  universities. —  (Catalogues 
and  returns. ) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

The  students  of  medicine  in  this  State  find  ample  opportunity  to  pursue  their  studies 
in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  which  gives  regular”  instruction  in 
a  2  years’  course  and  requires  no  examination  for  admission  “unless  considered  neces¬ 
sary,”  and  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  graduates 
many  of  its  students  after  a  nine  months’  session.  This  school  is  arranged  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  other  departments  of  the  university,  and  satisfactory  attainments 
lead  to  graduation.  In  this  school  two  special  courses  of  instruction  are  given  by  the 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  pharmacy  enters  into  the  course. —  (Catalogues 
and  returns. ) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLINH. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,, 
Staunton,  reports  the  usual  branches  of  study  given  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the- 
blind,  with  drawing  and  painting  for  those  capable  of  taking  these  studies ;  French, 
geometry,  and  natural  science  enter  into  the  course  for  the  blind.  The  boys  are  taught 
various  industries  ;  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew,  knit,  crochet,  and  to  make  bead  and 
worsted  work.  There  were  83  pupils  in  1878-’79.  The  fixed  period  of  instruction  is. 
7  years,  but  the  matter  is  discretionary. 

SCHOOLS  GIVING  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  trains  both  colored  and  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  in  various  industries,  on  the  farm,  in  the  knitting  room,  and  at  the  Hamilton 
Industrial  Works,  which  in  1879  employed  10  young  colored  men  and  5  Indians  in 
the  saw  mill,  their  wages  being  saved  to  pay  school  bills  when  they  enter  the  insti¬ 
tute. —  (Report.) 

The  Miller  Manual  Lalor  School,  for  orphan  and  outcast  children  of  Albemarle 
County,  reported  29  boys  in  March,  1879,  who  were  taught  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading,  and  history.  All  are  expected  to  work  two  hom's  a  day  either  in  the  work¬ 
shops  or  about  the  grounds.  The  intention  is,  with  increase  in  numbers,  to  add  me¬ 
chanical  drawing  to  the  other  studies. —  (Report.) 

Five  orphan  asylums  send  returns  for  1878-79.  They  aggregate  141  inmates,  all  of 
them  taught  the  elementary  branches.  Domestic  work,  sewing,  and  knitting  enter 
into  the  course.  Of  these  homes  or  asylums  2  are  at  Norfolk  and  2  at  Richmond, 
The  Portsmouth  Orphan  Asylum  adds  horticulture  and  agriculture  to  its  training. — 
(Returns.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Hampton  July  8-10, 1879.  The  president 
in  his  annual  address  suggested  the  elevation  of  the  professional  standard  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  training  schools  for  teachers  and  by  promoting  greater  concert  of  action 
in  school  matters,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  scheme  of  education  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grades.  Rev.  R.  M.  Saunders,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1878  to  de¬ 
cide  what  should  be  done  as  to  a  reform  in  spelling,  cited  the  opinions  of  prominent  men 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  on  the  subject  and  presented  a  resolution  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  association  and  a  memorial  to  be  sent  to  Congress  to  the  effect  that  the 
representatives  from  Virginia  use  their  influence  to  secure  favorable  action  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  behalf  of  the  sp  lling  reform,  and  that  they  also  bring  the  matter  before  the 
State  legislature.  Repoi  s  were  then  read  by  different  gentlemen  in  reference  to  the 
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metliod  of  teaching  English  in  the  Richmond  public  schools  ;  in  reference  to  methode 
and  text  hooks  in  chemistry;  and  in  reference  to  what  the  primary  teacher  may  do  in 
geology,  wherein  the  State  superintendent  suggests  that  teachers  of  this  grade  should 
make  themselves  sufficiently  masters  of  the  study  to  interest  the  children  in  the  geo¬ 
logical  formations  of  their  immediate  neighborhood,  ’thus  cultivating  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  children  and  furnishing  them  with  practical  knowledge  which  will 
he  of  daily  use  to  them  through  life.  The  subject  of  the  discipline  and  training  of 
girls  was  read  and  discussed.  Papers  on  the  metric  system  were  read  by  Prof.  N.  B. 
Webster  and  Mr.  John  P.  McGuire,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  cause  the  introduction  of  this  system  as  the  sole  legal  standard  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Virginia  board  of  education  consider  the  advisability 
of  requiring  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  study  this  method  for  the  benefit  of  their 
pupils.  A  committee  appointed  in  1878  to  draV  up  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
Teachers’  Life  Assurance  Society  reported  their  plan  and  the  rules  and  regulations  tO' 
govern  such  a  society,  and  three  members  were  chosen  to  draw  up  a  charter.  The 
last  evening’s  session  was  occupied  by  Capt.  J.  B.  Hope,  of  Norfolk,  with  an  address;- 
entitled  “A  study  in  comparative  geography,  with  a  commercial  application.”  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was  said  to  be  an  exhibition  of  In¬ 
dian  teaching  conducted  by  graduates  of  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.— 
(Educational  Journal  of  Virginia.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

A.  F.  EIGGEES. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Bigo'ers,  late  superintendent  of  schools  in  Lynchburg,  filled  that  position 
from  the  beginning  of  the  school  system  of  that  city,  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  organization  and  instruction  was  due  to  his  intelligence  and  zeal. 

CHARLES  D.  m’COY. 

Mr.  McCoy  was  born  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  December  16,  1837.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  several  schools  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  taught  in  the  Staunton  (Va.) 
Male  Academy  in  the  session  of  1S60-’61 ;  entered  the  confederate  service  in  April, 
1861,  as  a  private  in  the  infantry,  soon  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  from  May  12,  1864,  to  June  22,  1865.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  returning  to  his 
place  in  the  academy  at  Staunton,  he,  in  October,  1866,  received  the  appointment  of 
principal  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Institute,  filling  that  position  with  great  credit  until 
September,  1868,  when  he  was  elected  a  teacher  in  the  blind  department  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Staunton.  In  July,  1871, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  principal,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death,  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1879. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  tViLLlAM  H.  Euffn'ER,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Richmond. 

[ Tliircl  term,  March  15,  1878,  to  March  15,  1882.  | 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


1877-’78. 

1 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

1  Decrease. 

1 

201, 237 

198,  844 

I  2, 393 

8,295 

7,279 

1,  016 

209, 532 

206, 123 

3,  409 

126, 233 

1  132, 751 

6, 518 

3, 951 

j  3, 775 

176 

130, 184 

1  rtl35, 526 

5, 342 

84, 005 

i  87, 638 

3,633 

2,  628 

1  2,630 

2 

&86,  633 

:  90, 268 

3, 635 

352 

1 

361 

9 

3,  227 

3,  383 

156 

9 

8 

1 

82 

1  105 

23 

3,419 

i  3, 612 

193 

3,510 

3, 725 

215 

96.36 

100.  76 

4. 40 

3, 197 

3,  377 

180 

100 

96 

4 

3, 297 

3,  473 

176 

81 

176 

95 

$1, 688, 349 

C$1, 676, 872 

$11,477 

1 

2, 822 

3, 142 

320 

925 

989 

64 

3, 747 

4, 131 

384 

$29  54 

$28  21 

$1  33 

26  19 

27  92 

$1  73 

26  85 

28  11 

1  26 

23  36 

20  66 

2  70 

$835, 175 

$787, 521 

$47,  654 

687, 275 

709,  071 

$21,796  1 

$392, 232 

$400, 074 

$7,842 

1 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

Colored  youth  of  school  age  (6-21) - 

Whole  number  of  school  age . 

Whites  enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Colored  enrolment  in  j)ublic  schools  . . 

Whole  public  school  enrolment . 

Average  daily  attendance,  white . 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored _ 

Whole  average  daily  attendance . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

■School  districts  (former  townships).. . 

^Subdistricts  in  these . 

Public  high  schools . 

Public  graded  schools . 

Public  ungraded  schools . 

Whole  number  of  public  schools . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Frame  and  log  school-houses . 

Brick  and  stone  school-houses . 

Whole  number  of  public  school-houses 
School-houses  built  during  the  year.. 
Valuation  of  sites,  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  apparatus. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.. .. 
Whole  number  of  teachers  employed.. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  white  men.. . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  white  women 
Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  men. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  colored  women 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools  .  i 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Whole  permanent  fund  reported. 


a  This  is  elsewhere  made  136,526. 


&  Elsewhere  made  86,768. 


cElsewhere  made  $1,415,222. 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  for  the 
•two  years  indicated. ) 

STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

For  the  State  at  large  there  are  (1)  a  superintendent  of  free  schools,  chosen  by  the 
people  for  a  4  years’  term  since  1872 ;  (2)  a  State  board  of  the  school  fund,  embracing 
the  superintendent  and  other  chief  executive  officers ;  (3)  a  board  to  examine  candi¬ 
dates  for  State  teachers’  certificates  and  license  them  if  approved ;  (4)  a  board  of 
regents  of  the  normal  schools ;  and  (5)  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  university. 
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For  each  county  a  superintendent  of  free  schools  is  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  alter¬ 
nate  years,  beginning  in  1877  ;  and  a  county  board  of  examiners  is  formed  by  associ¬ 
ating  with  him  annually  2  experienced  teachers  chosen  by  the  presidents  of  district 
hoards  of  education  in  the  county. 

For  each  school  district  —  which  here  embraces  what  is  elsewhere  a  township  —  there 
is  a  board  of  education  of  3  members,  chosen  by  the  peoi)le  of  the  district  at  the  same 
time  at  which  the  county  superintendent  is  elected. 

For  each  subdistrict  into  which  a  district  maybe  divided,  the  district  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  chooses  at  the  outset  a  board  of  trustees  of  3  members,  and  annually  afterwards 
chooses  one  to  replace  the  outgoing  one. 

For  a  high  school  formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  two  or  more  districts,  the 
boards  of  education  concerned  may  either  elect  directors  removable  at  their  discretion, 
or  may  delegate  the  care  of  the  school  to  the  board  within  whose  territory  it  is  situ¬ 
ated. —  (School  law,  edition  of  1877.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  state  schools  are  free  to  all  youth  between  C  and  21  years  of  age  residing  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  are  established.  There  arc  to  bo  enough  of  them  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  primary  instruction  of  all  entitled  to  attend ;  for  whites,  however,  there 
are  to  be  separate  schools.  High  schools,  as  well  as  graded  schools  leading  up  to 
them,  are  authorized  in  such  districts  as  require  them.  For  all  there  are  to  be  duly 
certificated  teachers,  who  must  keep  the  i^rescribed  registers  of  attendance  and  studies 
and  make  the  prescribed  monthly  and  term  reports  to  the  secretary  of  their  board  of 
education  in  order  to  draw  their  pay.  Towards  this  pay  the  State  contributes  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  adds  school  taxes  rated  at  10  cents  on 
the  §100,  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of  the  previous  year,  and  a  capitation  tax  of 
§1  on  eacii  voter ;  while  districts  are  required  to  raise  for  the  same  purpose  annual 
taxes  not  to  exceed  50  cents  on  each  §100  and  to  maintain  a  primary  school  for  at 
least  4  months  each  year  or  lose  their  share  of  the  State  apportionment,  which  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  as  ascertained  by  an  annual  census. 
For  graded  schools  beyond  the  primary,  15  cents  more  on  the  $100  may  be  raised,  and 
for  a  high  school  30  cents.  For  school-houses  and  all  expenses  beyond  teachers’  sala¬ 
ries,  40  cents  on  the  $100  may  be  levied.  Plans  for  school-houses  must  be  approved  by 
the  county  superintendent  before  the  buihlings  can  be  erected. 

The  school  month  for  teachers  is  22  days,  20  of  them  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and 
2  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  institutes  which  teachers  in  the  State  schools  are 
required  to  attend,  not,  however,  more  than  8  days  annually. —  (School  laws,  edition 
of  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  decrease  in  school  population,  5,342  more  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  the  State  schools  and  there  were  3,635  more  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  4.4  days  were  added  to  the  average  school  term,  384  more  teachers  were  em¬ 
ployed  (no  more,  according  to  the  superintendent’s  information,  than  were  necessary 
to  supply  the  schools),  and  while  the  pay  of  white  male  teachers  was  diminished  that 
of  white  women  and  that  of  both  sexes  of  the  colored  teachers  advanced.  These  gains 
in  the  numbers  to  be  taught,  in  the  length  of  time  which  the  teaching  had  to  cover, 
'and  in  the  increased  pay  of  the  greater  part  of  the  teaching  force  may,  at  first  sight, 
have  seemed  difficult  to  meet,  as  the  receipts  for  schools  were  nearly  §50,000  less 
than  in  1877-’78.  But  it  appears  that  they  were  met,  with  very  slight  additional  ex¬ 
penditure,  partly  through  the  reduction  noted  in  the  pay  of  some  teachers  and  partly 
through  putting  oft' the  repair  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings.  This  showing  as  to 
general  condition  is  certainly  a  good  one  on  the  wliole,  indicating  both  economical 
management  of  funds  and  considerable  extension  of  the  advantages  of  public  school 
instruction. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  allowance  to  West  Virginia  by  the  agent  of  this  fund  was  §4,000  for  1879, 
of  which  §1,000  were  for  teachers’  institutes,  the  remainder  going  to  enable  the  graded 
school  systems  in  Martiusburg,  Charleston,  Clarksburg,  Welisburg,  Moundsville,  Fair¬ 
mont,  New  Cumberland,  IMasoii  City,  and  Clifton  to  extend  their  terms  and  raise  their 
course  of  study. 

GRADUATING  SYSTEM  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.  . 

Superintendent  A.  L.  Wade,  of  Monongalia  County,  continued  in  1879  the  system 
of  graded  studies,  annual  examinations,  commencement  exercises,  and  diplomas  of 
graduation  he  originated,  which  was  noticed  in  the  report  for  1878,  and  which,  wher¬ 
ever  tried,  appears  to  have  given  new  life  to  country  schools.  In  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him  before  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Philadelphia,  July  30, 
1879,  he  stated  that  the  system  was  initiated  by  him  in  1873,  improved  in  1874,  and 
brought  to  its  first  full  development  by  the  examination  of  a  class  for  graduation  in 
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the  summer  of  1876.  Of  this  class,  consisting  of  261  pupils,  196  received  diploma® 
showing  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  State  primary  course.  In  1877 
there  were  110  pupils  graduated,  88  more  in  1878,  and  in  1879  another  class  of  82, 
making  476  in  4  years.  The  interest  of  the  pnpils  in  their  studies  excited  by  these 
means,  as  well  as  that  displayed,  by  parents  in  the  examinations  and  results,  appears 
from  various  concurrent  accounts  to  have  equalled  what  was  drawn  out  by  the  new 
phase  of  education  in  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  under  Superintendent  Parker. 
President  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  says  that  the  plan  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  Monongalia  County  an  educational  revival. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WHEELING. 

The  officers  here  are  (1)  a  board  of  education  of  3  members  for  each  ward,  who  to¬ 
gether  have  charge  of  the  school  system  and  are  subject  to  change  of  one-third  of 
their  number  each  year ;  (2)  a  suiierintendeut  of  the  city  school  district,  appointed 
by  the  board  and  required  to  have  had,  before  his  appointment,  at  least  3  years  of 
practice  in  graded  school  work. —  (Act  creating  the  district  and  State  school  laws,  edi¬ 
tion  of  1877.) 

The  schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  grammar,  each  having  4  primary  divisions- 
below  the  grammar  grade.  Whatever  high  school  work  is  done  appears  to  be  attended' 
to  in  the  grammar  schools.  There  are  evening  schools  and  separate  schools  for  col¬ 
ored  youth.  The  teachers  for  all  the  schools  must  hold  certificates  of  qualification) 
from  an  examining  board  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  2  competent  persons 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 

No  statistics  have  been  received  for  1878-’79  except  the  statement  that  there  were 
93  teachers.  • 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Normal  School,  established  under  an  act  of  1867,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  has  branches  at  Fairmont,  West  Liberty, 
Glenville,  and  Shepherdstown,  established  in  the  order  named.  All  are  under  tho 
control  of  a  board  of  regents,  with  local  executive  committees  for  the  care  and  imme¬ 
diate  management  of  the  respective  schools.  The  course  in  these  schools  covers  3 
years  and  is  meant  to  give  students  a  full  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in 
the  common  schools  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  princijiles  of  education  and 
the  art  of  applying  them  in  the  school  room.  Graduates  from  the  3  years’  course  who 
desire  to  continue  in  the  schools  for  further  study  may  do  so  under  appointment  of 
the  board  of  regents.  All  except  the  school  at  West  Liberty  report  for  1878-’79,  show¬ 
ing  a  total  of  16  instructors,  346  normal  students  (of  whom  38  graduated),  and  69  other 
students. 

Besides  these  State  normal  schools,  which  are  all  for  white  students,  friends  of  the- 
colored  race  have  established  at  Harper’s  Ferry  another,  intended  at  first  to  train 
colored  teachers  and  afterwards  to  afford  opportunities  for.  higher  education.  This- 
institution,  Storer  College,  has  preparatory,  normal,  and  academic  departments,  in . 
the  first  of  which  62  pupils  were  reported  in  1879;  in  the  second,  155,  of  whom  10 
graduated ;  in  the  third,  48. 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  State  school  laws  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  these  brief  training  schocls 
for  teachers  through  each  county  superintendent  for  his  county,  with  union  meetings 
for  adjoining  counties.  Teachers  of  the  State  schools  are  required  to  attend  ihe 
institutes  of  their  county  or  district  for  an  average  of  2  days  in  each  of  the  4  months^ 
school  term,  and  are  not  to  lose  their  pay  for  such  attendance.  Aid  for  such  institutes 
has  been  kindly  furnished  from  the  Peabody  fund,  as  before  noted ;  but  no  provision 
for  their  expenses  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  State.  Those  held  under  the  Pea¬ 
body  fund  allowance  were  meant  to  be  at  once  means  of  direct  improvement  and  in¬ 
struction  to  teachers  attending  them  and  models  for  others  which  might  be  held  under 
the  State  law.  Fifty-four  county  institutes  were  announced  by  Superintendent 
Pendleton  as  to  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1879. 

,  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  West  Virginia  Journal  of  Education,  the  establishment  of  which  was  alluded 
to  in  the  report  for  1878,  appeared  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  and  was  conducted 
with  much  vigor  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  to  the  close  of 
its  first  year,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  the 
regents  of  the  university  having  unofficially  expressed  their  judgment  that  the  whol© 
time  and  energy  of  its  president  were  required  by  the  interests  of  the  institution. 
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SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FREE  RERLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  class  of  schools  is  authorized  bylaw  for  the  higher  instruction  of  the  advanced 
pupils  of  either  a  single  school  district  or  of  2  or  more  districts  uniting  for  the  support 
of  one.  In  1878  there  were  9  reported,  and  in  1879  there  were  8. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academic  schools,  see  Tables  IV  and  VI 
of  the  apjiendix  to  this  volume :  for  statistics  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges, 
see  Table  IX  ;  for  full  summaries  of  the  statistics  of  each  class  of  schools,  correspond¬ 
ing  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  institutions  of  this  cla.ss  in  the  State  apiiear  to  be  for  1879  only  3;  Bethany  Col¬ 
lege,  Bethany  (Christian)  :  Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown;  and  West  Virginia 
University,  Morgantown ;  the  two  latter  non-sectarian.  Two  others  with  collegiate 
titles.  West  Virginia  College,  Flemington,  and  Storer  College,  Harper’s  Ferry,  seem 
to  have  been  thus  far  occupied  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  with  xirejiaratory  work. 

West  Virginia  University,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  does  to  a  large  extent  the 
work  of  preparing  students  for  its  collegiate  classes,  reporting  for  the  year  1878-^79 
a  total  of  85  preparatory  students  against  44  collegiate.  To  these  last  it  offered 
instruction  in  classical,  scientific,  and  engineering  courses  of  4  years  each  and  an  agri- 
cultnral  course  of  2  years.  Opportunites  for  study  of  vocal  music,  telegraphy,  and  sig¬ 
nalling  were  also  afforded,  with  training  in  military  drill,  tactics,  and  the  strategy  and 
art  of  war  throughout  the  course.  For  other  studies,  see  Scientific  and  Professional 
Instruction. 

Bethany  C'oHcye  also  offered  some  preparatory  training,  but  makes  for  1878-’79  no  re¬ 
port  of  any  students  in  that  line.  Its  general  courses  are  classical,  scientific,  and  min¬ 
isterial,  each  of  4  years,  with  the  special  course  in  engineering,  the  teachers’  course  in 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  graduate  elective  course  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1878, 
to  which  3  appears  to  have  been  added  a  special  course  in  practical  chemistry.  The 
studies  of  the  college,  according  to  a  common  southern  rule,  are  pursued  in  separate 
schools,  the  courses  in  5  of  which  make  up  the  3  general  courses  before  mentioned, 
those  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  belonging  to  the  one  school  of  natural 
science.  About  a  year  in  the  collegiate  schools,  however,  appears  to  be  devoted  to 
what  are  usually  reckoned  preparatory  studies. 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  has  for  its  main  work  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  free  schools  of  the  State  in  the  3  years’  course  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of 
regents  of  the  normal  schools.  It  adds  to  this,  however,  opportunities  for  a  moderate 
collegiate  education  in  a  4  years’ course,  in  which,  in  1878-’79,  were  91  students  against 
93  in  the  normal  course. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  full  statistics  of  these  3  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  including, 
for  the  normal  department  of  Shepherd  College,  Table  III  also. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

West  Virginia  College,  Shepherd  College,  and  Storer  College,  above  mentioned, 
admit  young  women  as  well  as  young  men  to  the  somewhat  limited  advantages  for 
superior  instruction  they  offer.  Three  others  claiming  to  present  such  advantages  ^ 
may  be  found  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  such 
.as  report  them  may  be  seen  in  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific,  engineering,  and  military  courses  of  the  West  Virginia  University, 
all  of  4  years,  and  the  agricultural  course  in  the  same,  covering  2  years,  afford  the 
youth  of  the  State  an  opportunity  for  free  instruction  in  these  subjects  at  Morgan¬ 
town  ;  while  in  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  as  before  mentioned,  are  a  4  years’  course 
in  science,  an  engineering  course  of  indeterminate  length,  and  a  teachers’  course  in 
,  natural  philosophy  of  6  to  10  weeks,  with  an  apparently  new  course  in  chemistry* 
Wheeling  Female  College  presents  also  to  its  young  lady  students  a  scientific  course 
of  4  years. —  (Catalogues  of  1878-’79.) 

For  statistics,  see  Tables  VIII  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

'Broaddns  Female  College,  Clarksburg  (Baptist),  Parkersburg  Female  Seminary,  Parkersburg,  and 
Wheeling  Female  College,  Wheeling  (both  undenominational),  with  possibly  Wheeling  Female  Acad¬ 
emy,  Mount  de  Chantal  (Roman  Catholic),  near  Wheeling. 
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PEOFESSIONAL. 

Theological  tTaining  appears  to  be  given  in  the  State  only  in  the  4  years’  ministerial 
course  of  Bethany  College  (Christian),  where  it  is  pursued  in  connection  with  the  col¬ 
legiate  course. 

Legal  instruction  may  now  be  had  in  the  law  department  of  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  a  law  course  meant  to  cover  9  months  has  been  established,  embracing 
studies  in  common,  statute,  mercantile,  and  constitutional  law,  equity,  and  evidence. 

J/edicaZ  training,  as  far  as  relates  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  is  now  given 
under  1  professor  in  the  West  Virginia  University.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  eventu¬ 
ally  develop  into  a  State  medical  school. — (Catalogues  of  1878-’79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  State  institution  for  this  purpose,  at  Romney,  aifords  instruction  in  com¬ 
mon  English  branches  to  all  its  xmpils,  with  such  training  in  sign  language  and 
visible  speech  as  the  needs  of  the  deaf-mute  pupils  call  for  or  their  capacities  encour¬ 
age.  The  employments  are  carpentry,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  iirinting  for  such 
as  can  see,  with  mattress  and  broom  making  for  the  blind.  Instructors  in  1878-’79' 
for  both  classes  of  pupils,  14 ;  pupils :  98  deaf,  40  blind ;  total,  138.  Average  number 
present  during  the  year:  62  deaf,  19  blind;  total,  81. —  (Report  of  regents  and  prin¬ 
cipal.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  session  of  this  body  for  1879  was  held  at  Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  August 
26-28,  and  was  opened  under  a  call  to  order  by  the  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools,  who  was  the  president.  The  usual  routine  business  occupied  most  of  the  first 
day,  leaving  time  for  only  one  paper,  on  “  The  model  district  school,”  by  Preston  R. 
Sherrard,  of  Summers  County,  and  an  address  by  Hon.  Frank  Hereford,  United  States 
Senator,  on  “  Educational  progress.”  On  the  second  day  the  papers  read  were  by  T. 
M.  Marshall,  of  the  Glenville  Normal  School,  on  “  Education  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view;”  by  E.  Bonar,  on  “  Teachers’  examinations,”  and  by  A.  D.  Chesterman,  on  “  The 
true  function  of  the  normal  school;”  addresses  being  also  delivered  by  Ex  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  B.  W.  Byrne,  on  the  Means  of  giving  infiuence  and  importance  to  the 
educational  association,”  and  by  Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  on  the  “  Effect  of  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  third  day’s  session  was  largely  occupied  with  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions,  which  embodied  expressions  of  pride  and  congratulation  on  the  good 
accomplished  by  the  free  schools  of  the  State  and  of  regret  at  the  action  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  withholding  apiiropriations  from  the  State  normal  schools,  the  association 
expressing  its  conviction  that  “  normal  training  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  success; 
of  a  teacher.”  The  only  paper  read  was  one  by  F.  H.  Crago,  on  the  “Relations  and 
duties  of  the  people  to  the  public  schools.” — (West  Virginia  Journal  of  Education. ) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  Wheeling. 
fTenn,  March,  1877,  to  March,  1881.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


:  1877-’78. 

i  1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

478,  692 
i  295, 215 

483, 453 

4,761 

289, 354 

5,  861 

1  297, 502 

1  293, 286 

4,216 

I  25, 532 

25, 847 
1,803 

315 

1,885 

82 

1,781 

1,487 

1,550 

1 

. 1 

231 

1, 615 

128  1 

5, 361 

5,  568 

207 

5,299 

5, 542 

243 

1,104 

1,606 

502 

427 

437 

10 

681 

1,070 

389 

207 

225 

208 

225 

1 

432 

433 

1 

85 

88 

3 

189 

195.3 

6.3 

161 

153.7 

7.3 

5, 561 

5, 626 

65 

353, 119 

357, 186 

4,067 

809 

812 

3 

3,760 

3, 910 

150 

|5, 115, 556 

$5, 153, 079 

$37, 523 

9, 808 

9,875 

67 

$100  27 

$85  90 

$14  37 

34  70 

35  03 

$0  33 

38  45 

37  75 

70 

25  33 

25  72 

39 

a$2, 749, 956 

$2,756, 881 

$6, 925 

a2, 148, 330 

h2, 152, 783 

4,453 

1  $2,680,703 

$2, 713,  993 

$33, 290 

1  226, 934 

224, 892 

“■$2,642‘ 

256, 602 

264, 719 

8,117 

.  1,038,199 

1,053,877 

15, 678 

4,  202, 438 

4, 257, 481 

55, 043 

185, 368 

188, 702 

3,  334 

64, 116 

66, 751 

2, 635 

17, 326 

16, 199 

1, 127 

83, 365 

81, 588 

1,777 

350, 175 

353, 241 

3,066 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Yolitli  of  school  age  (4-20) . 

Y'outli  of  school  age  in  public  schools. 

Total  pupils  ill  public  schools . 

Youth  in  private  schools . 

Attending  State  normal  schools . 

Attending  colleges  and  academies.... 
Instructed  in  benevolent  and  reform¬ 
atory  institutions  (estimated). 


SCHOOL  DISTEICTS  .4ND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts,  exclusive  of  independent 
cities. 

Districts  reporting . 

Districts  that  purchased  text  books.. 
Districts  that  lent  books  to  pupils  . .. 

Districts  that  sold  text  books . 

Schools  with  two  departments . 

Schools  with  three  or  more  depart¬ 
ments. 

Total  of  graded  schools . 

High  schools  aided  by  the  State . 

Average  length  of  term  in  cities  (days) 
Average  length  of  term  in  counties 
(days). 

Public  school-houses . 

Seats  in  public  school-houses . 

School-houses  of  brick  or  stone . 

School-houses  with  outhouses  in  good 
condition. 

Value  of  public  school  property . 

TEACHEP.S  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Different  teachers  employed . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
cities. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun¬ 
ties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
counties. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

EDUC.ITIONAL  FUNDS. 

School  fund . 

University  fund . 

Agricultural  college  fund . 

Normal  school  fund . 

Total  amount  of  these  funds . 

Income  from  school  fund . 

Income  from  university  fund . 

Income  from  agricultural  college  fund. 

Income  from  normal  school  fund . 

Total  income  from  the  funds . 


a  A  return  from  Superintendent  "Wbitford  for  the  same  year,  but  of  later  date  than  the  printed 
report,  made  the  figures  $1,731,828  for  income  and  $2,117,535  for  expenditures. 
h  "With  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  $2,194,457. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  State  superintendent  elected  for  2  years  has  general  supervision  of  common  schools. 
•He  may  appoint  an  assistant.  There  are  a  board  of  regents  of  the  State  University, 
a  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  and  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  sale  of 
school  and  university  lands. 

The  local  of&cers  are  county  superintendents,  town  boards  of  school  directors,  and 
district  school  boards.  Women  are  eligible  to  election  or  appointment  as  district, 
county,  or  town  school  officers. 

•  OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTESI. 

The  moneys  for  the  support  of  public  schools  are  derived  from  local  taxation  and 
from  the  public  school  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  apportioned  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  between  4  and  20  years  of  age.  In  order  to  receive  its  share  of  public 
funds,  each  district  must  maintain  a  common  school  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for 
5  months  during  the  year,  unless  some  extraordinary  cause  ];> revent ;  each  town,  incor¬ 
porated  village,  and  city  must  have  raised  by  taxation  the  preceding  year  for  school 
purposes  or  else  have  transferred  from  its  general  fund  to  the  school  fund  a  sum  equal 
to  half  its  share  of  the  school  fund  income ;  reports  of  school  statistics  must  have 
been  made  to  the  school  superintendent,  and  in  cities  a  census  of  the  school  x>opu- 
lation  must  have  been  taken  the  previous  year.  Public  schools  are  free  to  all  residents 
■of  the  district  between  4  and  20  years  of  age.  The  branches  to  be  taught  are  orthog- 
■raphy,  orthoepy,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Wisconsin,  with  such  other  branches  as  the  district 
board  may  determine.  No  sectarian  instruction  is  allowed.  Teachers  in  the  common 
•schools  must  have  certificates  or  diplomas  authorizing  them  to  teach.  County  certifi¬ 
cates  are  issued  by  county  superintendents,  and  are  of  3  grades,  the  first,  or  highest, 
being  valid  in  the  county  2  years,  the  second  and  third,  only  1  year.  Each  superin¬ 
tendent,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  State  suj)erinteudent,  establishes  for 
his  county  the  standard  of  attainment  which  must  be  reached  by  each  applicant  be¬ 
fore  receiving  a  certificate  of  any  grade.  State  certificates  are  granted  by  a  board  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent.  These  are  of  2  grades,  limited  and 
unlimited,  the  former  valid  throughout  the  State  for  5  years,  the  latter,  during  the 
life  of  the  holder  unless  revoked  for  cause.  Free  high  schools  are  a  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  under  certain  conditions  are  aided  by  the  State  during  the  first  3  years  after 
their  establishment.  All  incorporated  academies,  seminaries,  or  collegiate  institutions 
are  required  to  make  annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent.  —  (School  laws,  1878.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  that  the  youth  of  school  age  increased  during  1878-79,  while 
the  number  of  such  youth  attending  public  schools  fell  off.  There  was  an  increase  in 
the  number  attending  private  schools  and  in  that  instructed  in  benevolent  and  reform¬ 
atory  institutions,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  in  State  normal  schools 
and  in  academies  and  colleges.  One  more  public  graded  school  was  taught  and  3 
more  high  schools  were  aided  by  the  State ;  an  increase  of  65  in  the  number  of 
school-houses  is  reported  and  of  4,067  in  the  number  of  seats  provided;  j)ublic  school 
property  was  valued  at  |37,523  more,  and  67  more  teachers  were  employed,  the  pay  of 
men  being  reduced  and  that  of  women  slightly  increased.  The  receipts  and  expend¬ 
itures  for  public  schools  were  greater  than  in  1877-78,  and  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  public  school  fund,  the  agricultural  college  fund,  and  the  normal  school  fund,  the 
only  one  of  the  four  State  educational  funds  which  decreased  during  the  year  being 
the  university  fund. 

Superintendent  Whitford  says  the  educational  movements  of  the  State  have  in  the 
main  been  going  forward  steaffily  and  satisfactorily,  a  result  which  he  considers  the 
more  encouraging  that  it  has  been  reached  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  severe  financial 
distress.  The  progress  mentioned  is  particularly  observed  in  the  following  points : 
The  greater  care  exercised  by  school  officers  in  reporting  school  statistics ;  the  growth 
of  interest  taken  by  officers  and  bodies  having  charge  of  schools ;  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  districts  formed  in  the  newer  counties  and  of  school  rooms  in  cities; 
the  gain  in  school  population  resulting  from  immigration ;  the  law  forbidding  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  a  given  age  in  factories ;  the  greater  attention  given  to 
punctuality  in  graded  and  high  schools ;  the  tendency  in  many  places  to  lengthen  the 
school  term :  an  improvement,  though  slight,  in  the  tenure  of  the  positions  held  by 
teachers ;  a  less  decrease  in  teachers’  wages  than  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  last  5 
years,  except  those  for  men  in  the  independent  cities ;  a  larger  number  of  students 
in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  who  are  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  to  become  teachers ;  the  superiority  of  teachers  and  of  modes  of  instruction  in 
graded  schools,  as  also  the  increased  attendance  on  them ;  the  perfecting  of  the  free 
high  school  law ;  the  improvement  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus  in 
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niral  districts  ;  tlie  reduction  in  the  cost  of  text  hooks  used  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  supply  of  these  books  by  a  larger  number  of  districts  ;  the  increase  in  all  the  edu¬ 
cational  funds,  except  that  of  the  State  university  ;  the  direction  of  organized  effort 
to  remove  defects  in  the  management  and  teaching  of  ungraded  schools,  especially 
shown  in  providing  a  course  of  study  for  them  ;  a  fuller  attendance  on  teachers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  as  well  as  improvement  in  the  methods  of  instruction  therein ;  an  investigation 
by  the  State  board  of  health  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  school  buildings  and 
grounds;  an  increased  vigor  in  the  management  of  charitable  and  reformatory 
schools,  and  an  increase  of  the  number  instructed  in  them ;  the  prosperity  attending 
the  normal  schools  and  the  State  university,  and  the  uniform  and  constant  growth  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  x^eople  in  all  departments  of  the  educatianal  system.— 
(State  report,  1878-'79.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Twenty-seven  cities  in  this  State  maintain  schools  under  special  charters  granted  by 
the  legislature.  In  accordance  with  these,  each  city  chooses  a  board  of  education  for 
the  management  of  its  public  schools  and  in  most  cases  a  city  superintendent. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Estimated 

population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 
in  public 
schools. 

Per  cent,  of 
attendance 
on  eniolm’t. 

Enmber  of 
teachers. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Appleton . 

■  8,  000 

2,  600 

1,  506 

90.75 

29 

$22, 765 

Fond  du  Lac . 

16,  068 

5,  900 

2,  484 

82 

47 

3{»,  216 

Green  Bay . 

8,  037 

2,172 

1,  207 

65 

19 

10, 131 

Janesville . 

11,  000 

3,  558 

1,  696 

71.9 

39 

17,  721 

La  Crosse . 

12,  000 

4, 179 

2,  318 

96.4 

39 

28,  518 

Madison . 

18, 145 

4,  on 

1,902 

89 

36 

25,  518 

Milwaukee . 

120,  000 

37,  016 

16,  457 

63 

246 

182,  732 

Oshkosh  . 

18,  000 

5,  696 

2, 184 

92 

50 

28, 182 

Racine . 

15,  000 

5,  456 

2,  397 

70 

45 

31,706 

ShfthnyjTn.Ti  . . . 

8,  000 

2,  963 

1,  060 

18 

9,  209 

Watertown . 

9,  524 

3,  562 

1,  310 

23 

11,  378 

ADDITIOXAL  PARTICULARS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Appleton  is  one  of  independent  districts,  each  having  its 
own  local  school  board  and  managing  its  own  affairs,  yet  nominally  subject  to  the 
advisory  jurisdiction  of  a  board  of  education  composed  of  the  clerks  and  directors  of 
the  different  districts.  The  schools  are  in  as  good  condition  as  is  possible  with  this 
system.  There  are  5  commodious  brick  school  buildings  and  3  frame,  all  well  equip^ied 
with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  needful  appliances.  The  per  capita  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  common  schools  was  $8.05 ;  in  the  high  school  it  was  ^16.23.  The  high 
school  was  established  in  1866  by  the  school  board  of  the  second  district  and  is  free 
only  to  residents  of  that  district. — (State  report,  1878-79.) 

Fond  du  Lac  reports  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  taught  in  17  buildings, 
with  42  rooms  for  study  and  3  for  recitation,  furnishing  2,800  sittings.  Besides  the 
2,484  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  there  were  from  200  to  300  attending  private 
and  parochial  schools. —  (Eeturn,  1878-79.) 

The  public  schools  in  &reen  Bay  were  taught  in  5  school  buildings  having  20  rooms 
for  study,  besides  3  used  only  for  recitation.  The  schools  were  classed  as  primary, 
grammar,  and  high,  and  had  enrolled  1,207,  besides  which  there  was  an  estimated 
attendance  of  610  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools. —  (Return,  1878-79.) 

The  Janesville  public  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  the  entire  course  covering  12  years.  They  are  taught  in  10  buildings  having  32 
rooms  exclusively  for  study.  Besides  the  public  school  enrolment  of  1,695,  there  were 
about  250  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools  under  5  teachers. — (Return,  1878-79. ) 
*  The  public  schools  of  La  Crosse  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  the  course  covering  11  years ;  of  these  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades 
cover  each  2  years,  the  grammar  3,  and  the  high  school  4.  The  high  school  has  2 
courses  of  study,  an  English  and  a  classical,  and  enrolled  118  pupils  in  1878-79.  The 
German  language  was  introduced  in  1878  in  the  grammar  departments  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  districts  as  an  optional  study.  The  result  proved  that  the  demand 
for  this  study  is  not  confined  to  children  of  German  parentage,  as  fully  50  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  who  engaged  in  it  were  Americans. —  (City  report,  1878-79.) 

Madison  reports  9  school  buildings,  with  1,600  sittings  for  study,  in  which  there  were 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  departments,  each  of  which  comprises  4  years,  the 
Idgh  school  adding  to  its  4  years’  course  a  term  for  the  graduate  class.  This  school 
has  5  courses  of  study,  viz:  Ancient  classical,  modem  classical,  scientific,  English,  and 
17  ED 
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commercial.  Graduates  of  one  of  the  first  3  courses  are  admitted  into  the  university 
without  examination.  The  school  enrolled  245  pupils  in  1878-79,  the  largest  number 
since  its  reorganization  in  1874.  There  was  an  estimated  attendance  of  500  in  private 
and  parochial  schools. — (City  report,  1878-79,  and  return.) 

The  Milwaulcee  public  schools  were  taught  during  1878-79  in  25  school  buildings, 
including  223  rooms,  246  teachers  being  employed,  of  whom  51  were  men  and  195 
women.  They  are  classed  as  district,  primary,  branch,  and  high,  the  last  having  193 
pupils  enrolled,  besides  15  in  a  normal  department  connected  with  it.  Music,  di*aw- 
ing,  German,  and  calisthenics  form  a  iiart  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools. 
German  is  taught  by  13  special  teachers,  and  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics  have 
each  a  special  teacher.  During  the  year  1878-79  the  course  of  instruction  was  re¬ 
vised;  certain  grades  were  consolidated,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  from  10  to  8;  a 
few  changes  were  made  in  the  text  books,  which  were  greatly  reduced  in  cost ;  and  the 
rules  touching  the  examinations  and  qualifications  of  teachers  were  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied.  The  schools  gained  largely  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  in  educational 
appliances,  and  in  school  room  accommodations;  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  of  common  school  studies  was  greater  than  ever  before.  There  were 
55  private  schools  in  the  city,-  with  8,927  pupils,  taught  by  222  teachers. —  (City  school 
report,  1878-79.) 

Oshkosh,  with  a  school  population  about  the  same  as  in  1878,  reported  for  1879  a 
slight  falling  off  in  average  attendance  on  public  schools,  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  primary  departments,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  There 
were  9  public  school  buildings,  all  but  one  in  good  condition,  which  accommodated  25 
different  schools  taught  by  50  instructors,  of  whom  all  but  6  were  women.  The  schools 
are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  extending  over  12 
years,  of  which  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  occupy  6,  the  grammar  2,  and 
the  high  4. —  (City  report,  1878-79.) 

Racine  had  8  public  school  buildings,  with  36  rooms  exclusively  devoted  to  study, 
furnishing  2,240  sittings.  There  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  951  in  private  and 
parochial  schools,  making  a  total  of  3,348  attending  all  classes  of  schools.  The  high 
school  furnished  156  sittings  for  study  and  had  145  students  enrolled. — (Return, 
1878-79.) 

The  Waiertoivn  public  schools,  comprising  primary,  grammar,  high,  and  evening 
schools,  were  taught  in  5  school  buildings,  which  furnished  21  rooms  exclusively  for 
study.  Of  these,  15  were  for  primary  school  pupils,  4  for  those  in  grammar  schools, 
and  2  for  those  in  the  high  school.  Besides  the  public  school  enrolment  of  1,310,  it  is 
estimated  that  500  pupils  attended  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  a  total  of 
1,800  in  all  schools. —  (Return,  1878-79.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAE  SCHOOLS. 

During  1378-79  the  4  State  normal  schools — at  Platteville,  Whitewater,  Oshkosh, 
and  River  Falls — had  973  students  enrolled  in  normal  departments,  besides  145  in  pre¬ 
paratory  departments  and  685  in  model  schools,  the  number  in  the  model  and  pre¬ 
paratory  departments  having  someAvhat  decreased,  while  that  in  the  normal  classes 
proper  increased.  Certificates  of  having  completed  the  elementary  course  of  2  years 
were  given  to  73  students  and  diplomas  to  31  graduates  of  the  advanced  course. 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  is  said  to  be  improving.  Greater  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  training  departments.  The  duties  of  their  direct¬ 
ors  have  been  increased  and  made  more  specific,  many  of  the  students  are  required  to 
spend  more  time  in  observation  and  practice  work,  and  every  normal  pupil  has  the 
opportunity  to  test  in  actual  practice  such  theories  of  teaching  as  may  be  deemed  wor¬ 
thy.  All  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with  material  for  illustrating  the  natural 
sciences;  and  the  buildings,  grounds,  libraries,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  are  in  good  condition.  The  State  normal  schools  are  making  a  stronger  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  public  schools  (and  particularly  on  the  country  schools)  through  their 
undergraduates  than  through  those  who  complete  the  courses,  for  the  reason  that  a 
much  larger  number  of  the  former  are  sent  out  to  teach.  The  value  of  the  2  years’ 
course  of  study  has  been  called  in  question  by  some,  but  it  is  defended  by  President 
Albee,  of  the  Oshkosh  school,  who  maintains  that  it  is  an  encouragement  to  people 
with  low  ideals  regarding  culture  to  rise  higher  than  they  otherwise  would  and  that 
thus  far  it  has  accomplished  its  object. 

The  normal  regents  discussed  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Kindergarten  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Platteville  school,  and  some  preliminary  arrangements  were  made 
looking  towards  the  formation  of  such  a  school  during  1879-’80.  President  McGregor, 
of  the  Platteville  school,  says  that  should  the  board  decide  to  add  to  the  school  this  new 
department,  he  is  confident  that  the  citizens  and  the  school  will  give  it  a  hearty  sup¬ 
port.  President  Parker,  of  the  River  Falls  school,  commends  to  the  board  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  that  school.  He  thinks  it  essential 
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that  the  normal  school  should  teach  the  practices  of  the  Kiudergarten  to  au  extent 
that  may  he  warranted  by  the  actual  relevance  of  Kindergarten  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion. — (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1878-’79.) 

NORMAL  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES. 

There  were  normal  courses  in  Galesville  University,  Milton  College,  Northwestern 
University,  Watertown,  and  Fox  Lake  Academy  (chartered  as  Wisconsin  Female  Col¬ 
lege).  The  first  is  of  3  years ;  the  second,  of  1,  2,  or  3 ;  the  last,  of  2  or  4 ;  that  at 
Northwestern  University,  indefinite. 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES. 

There  were  64  institutes  held  in  57  counties  and  superintendents’  districts,  24  of 
which  were  each  one  week  in  duration,  1  was  4  weeks,  and  39  were  each  2  weeks,  th« 
total  number  of  weeks  being  106,  an  increase  of  5  over  the  number  for  1877-’78. 
There  were  6,126  teachers  enrolled  (an  increase  of  182),  1,405  men  and  3,721  women. 
All  but  1,063  had  taught  school,  and  the  average  length  of  their  terms  was  2.77  years ; 
508  held  first  grade  certificates,  201  second  grade,  and  2,947  third  grade;  497  were 
instructed  in  colleges  and  universities,  413  in  academies,  535  in  the  normal  schools, 
2,123  in  the  high  schools,  and  1,362  in  the  common  schools. 

The  work  of  this  year  completed  a  3  years’  course  of  study  which  had  been  selected 
for  the  institutes.  An  outline  of  it  was  given  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  institute 
committee  of  the  normal  regents  and  furnished  to  the  county  superintendents.  The 
results  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  x)lan :  the  work  was  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
district  school  teachers,  was  more  concentrated  on  practical  subjects,  and  enabled  the 
force  to  be  better  organized  and  directed. —  (State  superintendent’s  report,  1873-’79.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly  published  at  Madison  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  afforded  in  1879,  as  in 
preceding  years,  valuable  aid  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  by  publishing  numerous  papers 
intended  to  improve  and  systematize  their  work,  as  well  as  by  giving  much  educa¬ 
tional  information.  The  journal  ranks  among  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Eighty-eight  free  high  schools  repfuted  to  the  State  superintendent  in  1878-’79. 
Two  that  were  aided  in  1878  by  the  free  high  school  fund  discontinued  their  opera¬ 
tions  ;  5  new  ones  were  organized,  made  the  proper  returns  to  the  department,  and 
received  their  share  of  the  State  appropriation ;  and  3  were  established,  but  had  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  be  entitled  to  State  aid.  There  were  6,693  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  reporting,  the  lowest  number  in  a  single  school  being  29,  the 
highest  325 ;  the  average  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  was  115  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  53.  Of  the  196  teachers  employed,  106  were  men  and  90  women.  The 
school  at  Madison  had  12  teachers,  the  largest  number ;  that  at  Oshkosh  9,  the  next 
largest.  Twenty-eight  schools  had  each  only  1  teacher,  35  had  2  each,  9  had  3  each, 
9  had  4  each,  and  2  had  5  each.  The  average  length  of  session  was  8.9  months.  The 
total  expenditure  for  instruction  was  $119,098,  of  which  the  State  appropriated  $25,000, 
$9,088  were  received  from  tuition  fees  of  non-resident  pui)ils,  and  the  remainder 
($85,010)  was  obtained  largely  by  taxation  on*  the  property  of  citizens  who  organized 
the  schools. 

Since  the  report  of  Superintendent  Whitford  for  1877-’78,  a  number  of  amendments 
therein  suggested  by  him  have  been  made  by  the  State  legislature  to  the  free  high, 
school  law,  making  it  more  simple  in  terms,  more  complete  in  its  provisions,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  districts  maintaining  the  schools.  One  of  the  superintendent’s 
recommendations,  however,  was  not  adopted,  and  he  again  urges  it  on  the  attention 
of  the  legislature.  This  is  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  high  schools 
annually  and  to  report  on  their  condition  and  their  compliance  with  the  law.  Besides 
the  fact  that  the  State  at  present  has  no  adequate  means  of  determining  whether  the 
schools  among  which  it  distributes  the  special  fund  of  $25,000  are  conforming  to  the 
provisions  of  law,  it  is  urged  that  a  wholesome  influence  would  be  exerted  over  the 
schools  by  the  supervision  of  a  State  board  of  visitors  similar  to  that  which  exists  and 
has  proved  acceptable  in  the  case  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity. —  (State  superintendent’s  report,  1878-’79.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  :HEX  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin^  Madison,  continued  in  1878-79  its  suh freshman  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  sure  of  thorough  preparation  of  young  students  for  collegiate  work,  but 
appears  to  have  depended  more  than  previously  on  the  system,  initiated  some  years 
ago,  of  delegating  part  of  this  preparatory  work  to  the  graded  schools  and  high  schools 
of  the  State.  More  specific  regulations  for  examining  graded  school  students  intend¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  university  are  published  in  the  catalogue,  and  now,  besides  the  Mad¬ 
ison  High  School,  3  others  are  mentioned  as  entitled  to  send  their  graduates  into  the 
fi’eshman  class  on  their  diplomas. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  year  were  largely  as  they  had  been  for  some  years 
previously,  the  college  of  letters  embracing  departments  of  ancient  classics,  modern 
classics,  and  law  ;  the  college  of  arts  including  departments  of  general  science,  agri¬ 
culture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  mili¬ 
tary  science.  The  courses  in  all  these  were  of  4  years,  except  for  students  specially 
prepared  for  advanced  standing,  while  beyond  all  was  an  optional  graduate  course  of 
2  years.  The  astronomical  observatory,  built  through  the  liberality  of  Ex-Governor 
C.  C.  Washburn,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  astronomer,  Prof. 
James  C.  Watson,  long  connected  with  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  new  assem¬ 
bly  hall,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  occupied  for  public  exercises  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1879-80. 

As  to  the  lady  students,  it  is  said  by  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents 
that  the  work  of  discipline  seems  to  have  been  made  easier  by  the  presence  of  both 
sexes,  and  that,  “so far  as  discovered,  no  disadvantages  have  arisen  from  this  union 
in  the  class  room,  while  many  advantages  have  accrued.’’  They  say  also  that  “  the 
scholarship  of  the  young  ladies,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  sex.” — (Catalogue  and  report  of  board  of  regents  for  1878-^’79.) 

The  list  of  other  recognized  collegiate  institutions  for  young  men  or  for  both  sexes 
remained  the  same  as  in  1877-’78,  including  Lawrence  University,  Appleton  (Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal) ;  Beloit  College,  Beloit  (Congregational  and  Presbyterian) ;  Gales- 
ville  University,  Galesville (Methodist  Episcopal);  Milton  College,  Milton  (Seventh 
Day  Baptist) ;  Racine  College,  Racine  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  Ripon  College,  Ripon 
(Congregationalist) ;  and  Northwestern  University,  Watertown.  These  all  had  clas¬ 
sical  4  years’  courses  beyond  their  preparatory  departments,  and  all  but  the  North¬ 
western  had  scientific  4  years’  courses  also.  Lawrence  and  Ripon  offered  academic 
training  to  such  as  could  not  take  a  collegiate  course,  with  instruction  in  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  painting,  which  last  were  offered  by  Milton  too.  Galesville,  Milton,  and 
Northwestern  had  arrangements  for  training  teachers ;  Lawrence,  Galesville,  and 
Milton,  commercial  courses ;  while  the  Northwestern  offered  its  students  instruction 
in  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  French.  German  entered  into  most  of  the  scientific  courses, 
and  English  literature  seems  to  have  had  fair  attention  given  it  at  Beloit  and  Racine. 
This  last,  which  has  many  of  the  features  of  an  English  college,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  by  sudden  death,  March  19,  1879,  its  popular  president.  Dr.  James  De  Koven, 
whose  high  culture,  genial  spirit,  and  large  ability  had  gained  for  him  an  even  more 
than  national  reputation,  and  whose  power  over  his  pupils  had  made  him  the  Dr. 
Arnold  of  America. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

During  1878-’79  the  State  University  received  from  Ex-Governor  C.  C.  Washburn 
$25,000  to  complete  and  equip  the  observatory  he  had  built  for  it.  The  other  institu¬ 
tions  received  in  gifts  or  bequests  as  follows :  Beloit  College,  $4,200  for  general  pur¬ 
poses;  Milton  College,  $5,000  to  pay  debts;  Ripon  College,  $15,000  for  its  endowment 
fund. —  (Returns.) 

For  detailed  statistics  of  all  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix ;  for  a 
summary  of  their  statistics,  a  corresponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Of  The  above  mentioned  collegiate  establishments  the  State  University,  Lawrence, 
Galesville,  and  Northwestern  Universities,  and  Milton  and  Ripon  Colleges  ofier  young 
women  like  collegiate  training  with  young  men,  either  as  day  or  boarding  pupils.  In 
the  latter  case  separate  lodging  houses  and  study  halls  are  provided  for  them,  the 
State  University  making  especially  large  provision  in  this  line. 

Four  other  institutions  especially  devoted  to  the  higher  instruction  of  young  women 
exist  in  the  State:  Fox  Lake  Seminary  (chartered  as  Wisconsin  Female  College); 
Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha;  Milwaukee  College,  Milwaukee;  and  Santa  Clara  Academy, 
Sinsinawa  Mound.  All  present  fair  collegiate  courses  of  3  and  4  years.  For  statistics 
of  such  as  report  them,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  College  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  by  the  law  of  its  organization, 
embraces  “courses  of  instruction  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences, 
with  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  such  as  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  en¬ 
gineering,  mining  and  metallurgy,  manufactures,  architecture,  and  commerce,”  with 
military  tactics,  and  “  such  branches  included  in  the  college  of  letters  as  shall  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  proper  fitting  of  the  pui)ils  in  the  scientific  and  x^ractical  courses  for  their 
chosen  pursuits.” 

The  other  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  men  or  of  both  sexes  had, 
with  the  exception  of  Northwestern  University,  scientific  courses  in  addition  to  the 
classical,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  mathematical  studies,  greater  attention  to  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  usually  considerable  substitution  of  German  and 
French  for  Greek  and  Latin. —  (Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

For  students  in  these  scientific  courses,  see  Table  IX  of  the  ajipcndix. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Instruction  in  theology  was  given  in  1878-79,  as  j^reviously,  at  Nashotah  House,  Wau¬ 
kesha  County  (Protestant  Ei^iscopal),  and  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
Milwaukee  County  (Roman  Catholic).  The  former,  which  is  strictly  a  theological 
school,  reports  a  3  years’  course  meant  only  for  candidates  for  orders  who  have  gone 
through  their  preparatory  studies ;  the  other,  which  x^rovides  for  the  whole  prepara¬ 
tion  of  its  students  from  the  beginning,  reports  a  10  years’  course,  including  3  years  in 
theology.  At  Nashotah,  5  professors  and  instructors  were  reported,  with  16  students ; 
at  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  13  professors  and  instructors,  with  200  students,  of  whom  25 
were  theological. — (Circulars  and  returns. ) 

Instruction  in  law  continued  to  be  given  in  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  which  retained  its  2  years’  course  of  study,  for  which  there  is  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  in  English  branches,  except  in  the  case  of  bearers  of  degrees.  In¬ 
structors,  8;  students,  56;  graduates  at  the  commencement  in  1879,  25. —  (Return.) 

No  schools  of  medicine  apx)ear  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  State  in  1879. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  Delavan,  teporting  for  1878-79,  gives 
10  as  the  number  of  instructors,  2  of  them  semimutes ;  pux)ils  for  the  year,  200,  116  males 
and  84  females.  The  branches  of  instruction  were  the  same  as  in  the  common  schools, 
with  the  addition  of  practical  training  in  shoemaking,  cabinet  making,  and  printing. 
The  school  lost  its  main  building  by  &e,  September  16,  1879.  Provision  was  at  once 
made  for  the  continuance  of  the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  and  better  build¬ 
ing  may  be  erected  by  the  State  in  x^lace  of  the  old  one,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
ill  adapted  to  the  uses  of  such  a  school. —  (Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

The  Wisconsin  Phonological  Institute,  Milwaukee,  established  in  1878  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  deaf-mutes  in  articulate  sx^eech,  reiDorted  2  instructors  in  1879,  with  21  pupils, 
13  of  them  males,  8  females.  The  ordinary  English  branches  formed  part  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given,  but  there  was  no  training  in  industrial  occupations. —  (Circulars  and  re¬ 
turns.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  showed  the  x)resence  of  90  pupils  under  the  tuition  of  3  teachers  of  letters,  2  of 
music,  and  2  of  handicrafts,  for  the  year  1878-’79.  The  usual  literary  branches  were 
taught,  the  Kindergarten  system  being  used  for  at  least  the  younger  pupils,  while  in 
music  3  choral  classes  and  an  orchestra  met  daily  for  instruction  and  xiractice.  In  the 
industrial  department,  broom  making,  cane  seating  of  chairs,  and  weaving  of  rag  car¬ 
pets  were  prosecuted  by  the  older  and  stronger  x>Rpils ;  sewing,  knitting,  and  bead- 
work,  by  others. 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Home  Study,  organized  in  1878,  is  reiiorted  by  let¬ 
ter  from  one  of  its  officers  to  have  failed  to  accomxilish  its  aims  in  1879,  because  the 
president  was  unable  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  work. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  sends  no  report  for  1878-’79.  It 
had  on  its  roll  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  419  boys  who  were  instructed  by  6 
teachers  for  a  part  of  each  school  day  in  the  ordinary  elements  of  an  English  educa¬ 
tion,  and  were  employed  in  garden,  field,  and  shop  work  at  other  hours.  Unremit¬ 
ting  eflbrts  were  made  to  cultivate  habits  of  industry  in  the  boys,  to  train  them  for 
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the  profitable  pursuit  of  useful  callings,  and  to  develop  the  moral  sense  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  perceptions. —  (Report  for  1877-’78.) 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  founded  in  1875  as  the  “Mil¬ 
waukee  Industrial  School,”  is  a  private  institution  which  seeks  to  preserve  young 
girls  exposed  to  evil  influences  and  to  reclaim  such  as  have  been  led  into  evil  ways. 
Up  to  the  close  of  1878-’79  it  had  received  and  cared  for  160  children,  provided  homes 
for  25,  and  had  then  in  charge  and  under  instruction  44.  All  were  taught  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  week  days,  employed  in  housework  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  were 
shown  how  to  do  knitting,  sewing,  and  fancy  work.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  re¬ 
stricted  accommodations  h  ad  prevented  any  further  development  of  industrial  train¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  a  new  building  soon  to  be  occupied  it  was  hoped  that  each  one  might  be 
so  fully  taught  some  productive  trade  as  to  be  able  to  support  herself  by  it.— (Third 
annual  r('port. ) 

EDUCATIOAkiL  CONVENTIONS. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  twenty-se’venth  annual  session  was  held  at  La  Crosse  July  8  to  11,  1879.  The 
subjects  especially  considered  appear  to  have  been  (1)  “A  course  of  study  for  ungraded 
schools,”  (2)  “Relations  of  ungraded  schools  to  the  high  schools,”  (3)  “Relations  of 
high  schools  to  collagiate  education,”  (4)  “Kindergarten  training,”  (5)  “Compulsory 
education,”  and  (6)  “Education  of  the  blind.”  The  first,  for  which  a  tentative  plan 
had  been  prepared  and  extensively  circulated,  was  commended  to  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  school  officers  and  teachers  with  a  view  to  general  adoption.  The  third  and 
fourth  were  assigned  to  committees  for  report  at  the  winter  session.  The  fifth,  which 
was  also  referred  to  a  committee  for  report,  elicited  considerable  discussion,  and  seems, 
from  the  general  drift  of  that  discussion,  to  be  unpromising  as  to  results  until  the  law 
respecting  it,  which  was  to  go  into  operation  September  1, 1879,  shall  be  amended.  The 
paper  on  “Education  of  the  blind,”  which  was  prepared  and  read  by  the  lady  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  State  institution  for  that  class,  was  ordered  to  be  j)rinted  in  pamphlet 
form  at  the  expense  of  the  association  for  circulation  in  Wisconsin  and  other  States. — 
(Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  August,  1879.) 

The  semiannual  winter  session  was  held  at  Madison  December  29-31,  1879,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters.  The 
first  paper,  presented  by  State  Superintendent  Whitford,  gave  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  education  in  the  State  in  all  its  forms  for  1878-’79.  After  another  paper  on 
“The  possible  reading  class,”  Superintendent  Dore,  of  the  committee  on  compulsory 
education,  asked  further  time  for  preparation  of  a  report,  which  was  granted.^  The 
committee  on  relation  of  high  schools  to  colleges  then  submitted  a  report,  which,  after 
considerable  discussion,  was  received.  The  tenor  of  the  reports  made  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  does  not  appear ;  but  that  of  the  committee  on  ‘  ‘  Kindergarten  training,”  after¬ 
wards  made,  highly  commended  the  new  education  and  urged  its  incorporation  into 
the  school  system  as  soon  and  as  far  as  practicable.  That  of  the  committee  on  a  course 
of  study  for  ungraded  schools  stated  that  the  course  presented  at  the  summer  meeting 
had  been  distributed  by  the  thousand  among  county  superintendents  and  teachers, 
had  been  explained  in  detail  at  the  county  institutes  and  the  most  feasible  modes  of 
introducing  it  presented  to  the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  that  some  of  the  county 
superintendents  and  many  of  the  teachers  had  made  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
it  in  the  schools  under  their  charge.  It  was  believed  that  as  a  result  of  these  efforts 
several  hundred  teachers  were  working  under  its  suggestions  in  the  school  session  of 
1879-’80.  In  Richland  County  the  feature  of  the  sc&me  which  provides  for  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  pupils  after  their  completion  of  the  course  of  studies  was  tried  on  the 
advanced  scholars  from  each  town  in  the  county  with  excellent  effect,  173  pupils  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  examination,  and  88  of  them  receiving  certificates  which  indicated 
their  standing  in  the  several  branches  and  entitled  them  to  admission  to  the  town 
high  schools  without  further  examination.  Another  report  on  the  relation  of  ungraded 
schools  to  high  schools  recommended  making  the  high  school  primarily  a  supplement 
to  the  common  schools  below,  as  tending  to  draw  up  to  a  higher  plane  many  that 
would  otherwise  not  go  beyond  the  merest  elements  of  education,  while  it  may  also 
serve  as  a  preparation  for  a  yet  superior  training  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  who  are  fitted  therefor.  All  these  reports  were  adopted. —  (Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education.) 

MEETING  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. 

The  annual  session  of  this  body  was  opened  at  La  Crosse  on  the  day  preceding  the 
summer  session  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  occupied  that  day  and  evening 
and  part  of  the  following  day.  “The  objects  of  an  institute”  were  explained  in  the 
first  paper  to  be  to  train  and  discipline  the  teachers  in  attendance,  to  elevate  their 
conception  of  educational  work,  to  inspire  a  love  for  it,  and  to  induce  a  desire  for 
better  preparation.  In  the  next  paper,  on  “Methods,”  it  was  said  that  in  institute 


report  on  the  subject  was  subsequently  presented  by  him  and  adopted. 
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work  there  should  he  a  well  defined  purpose,  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
class,  no  more  attempted  than  can  he  comprehended,  all  subjects  presented  to  have 
a  perspicuous  enunciation,  and  all  lawful  means  to  he  employed  to  secure  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  arouse  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  class,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  and  in¬ 
terest  the  people.  Papers  followed  on  special  subjects  of  instruction  for  the  teachers, 
such  as  “Reading  with  attention  to  the  thought  and  the  expression,”  “ Functinns  and 
forms  of  verbs,”  “Sentential  analysis,”  “Word  analysis,”  “The  means  and  methods 
for  securing  good  spellers,”  “Arithmetic,”  “Geography,”  “Penmanshix),”  “Drawing 
and  its  adaptation  to  school  work,”  followed  by  a  class  drill  in  history  and  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  Superintendent  Whitford  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  regulations  to  secure 
more  general  attendance  on  institutes  and  of  the  need  of  continually  keeping  up 
these  means  of  improving  teachers,  first  because  teachers  are  so  often  inconstant  in 
position,  and  next  because  normal  schools  cannot  train  all  who  desire  to  teach. —  (Wis¬ 
consin  Journal  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  "William  C.  Whitford,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Madison. 

[Second  term,  1880-1882.] 
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ALASKA, 


Apart  from  the  accompanying  letter  from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  there  is  comparatively 
little  information  to  be  had  regarding  educational  matters  in  Alaska.  General  How¬ 
ard  has  for  years  been  urging  the  establishment  of  schools  and  advising  Christian 
ministers  to  devote  themselves  to  missionary  work  in  Alaska,  and  the  Alaska  Indians 
at  Tongas  were  anxious  to  have  a  church  and  school  there.  In  fact,  Surgeon  E.  I. 
Baily,  u.  s.  a.,  and  others,  in  speaking  of  the  bad  state  of  affairs  in  Alaska,  earnestly 
recommend  schools  as  a  curative  for  existing  evils.  J ohn  G.  Brady,  missionary  to 
Alaska,  reported  in  1878  that  the  schools  which  have  been  opened  prove  that  the 
people  have  good  minds  and  are  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  culture.  They  are  eager 
to  learn  and  to  do  whatever  the  white  man  teaches  them.  The  Aleutian  population, 
inhabiting  the  islands  of  Alaska,  have  schools  and  churches  of  their  own.  Many  of 
them  are  highly  educated,  even  in  the  classics,  while  nearly  all  read  and  write. 

Captain  George  W.  Bailey,  of  the  United  States  revenue  marine,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  refers  to  the  school  and  home  for  young  girls  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  "(see  below)  and  to  the  school  at  Ounalaska,  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  where  Russian  is  taught  and  little  or  no  English,  but  where  he 
thinks  a  resident  magistrate,  with  power  to  enforce  regular  attendance  on  the  schools 
and  to  regulate  other  matters,  would  be  an  excellent  provision  for  governing  the 
people.  He  reports  the  effort  to  christianize  the  natives  at  Sitka  productive  of  great 
good.  He  also  gives  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  by  district's,  in 
1879,  as  beiim  9,063.  Of  these,  219  were  Americans,  17  foreigners,  over  3,000  each  In¬ 
dians  and  Aleuts,  1,416  creoles,  and  205  nationality  not  given. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Jackson  speaks  for  itself : 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian 
Missions  for  the  Territories, 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  20,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  d.  d.,  and  myself  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Alaska,  in  the  interests  of  our  school  work.  We  have  at  Fort  Wrangell,  Alaska,  a 
Girls’  Home  and  Industrial  School,  with  13  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFar¬ 
land;  a  day  school  of  100  native  pupils.  Miss  Maggie  J.  Dunbar  teacher ;  and  a  primary 
school  of  between  30  and  40  pupils,  Mrs.  W.  H.  K.  Corlies  teacher.  At  Sitka,  Alaska, 
we  have  a  day  school  of  60  pupils,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Austin. 

The  schools  at  other  points  previously  reported  have  not  been  opened  yet,  but 
probably  will  be  early  next  season. 

We  found  a  universal  desire  among  the  tribes  on  the  coast  for  schools  that  is  as  sur¬ 
prising  as  it  is  encouraging.  *  *  *  For  300  miles  along  the  southeastern  coast  we 

found  several  tribes,  with  an  aggregate  iiopulation  of  about  12,000,  speaking  the 
Thlinket  language. 

I  also  visited  the  English  schools  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Metlakatla,  and  was  much 
gratified  at  the  progress  made. 

Very  truly  yours. 


SHELDON  JACKSON. 


Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Alaska  Appeal,  published  in  San  Francisco,  in  its  number  for  April  6, 1879,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to  draft  a  plan  for  estab¬ 
lishing  civil  authority  in  some  shape  in  Alaska,  and,  although  it  is  known  that  some 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  any  tangible  result  will  be  looked  for,  yet  it  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  future  of  Alaska  is  assured. 

Referring  to  the  cause  of  education,  the  same  paper  notes  with  what  facility  both 
old  and  young  in  Alaska  acquire  knowledge  by  mere  oral  instruction.  At  Wrangell 
and  Sitka  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  are  reported  as  doing  good  work  among  the 
savages,  although  tlie  creoles  and  Russians  do  not  take  kindly  to  sectarian  teachers 
of  a  different  persuasion  from  their  own.  Westward  of  Sitka  the  inhabitants  are 
without  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fur  Seal  Islands,  where  Government  agents 
superintend  the  teaching.  This  lack  of  education  in  the  western  part  of  the  country 
is  owing  to  the  clinging  of  the  people  to  the  Greek  Church  and  to  their  unwillingness 
to  have  Protestant  missionary  teachers.  Either  non-sectarian  teachers  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  there  or  the  local  clergy  must  attempt  the  task.  There  is  said  to  be  plenty  of 
material  for  efficient  teachers  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  which  could  be 
made  available  at  cheap  rates  if  there  were  only  the  proper  superintendence  and 
judicious  management. 

Major  William  Gouvemeur  Morris,  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  from 
whose  report  several  of  the  first  items  of  this  article  are  taken,  also  calls  attention  to 
the  need  of  some  governing  influence  in  Alaska  and  to  the  radical  change  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  created  by  the  schools  already  in  operation. 
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ARIZOi^A. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1377-73. 

1373-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Y'outh  of  school  age  (6-21) . 

3,089 

5,291 

2,202 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  daily  attendance . 

2,740 

890 

3, 143 
1,992 

403 
1, 102 

SCHOOLS. 

Rphnol  Tornns  for  study _ _ _ _ 

23 

51 

23 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days  . . . 

124 

165 

41 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  . . . 

$47, 479 

$78, 681 

$31, 202 

TEACHERS. 

TVfp.n  fp, aril  in  O'  _  _ _  _  _ 

19 

27 

8 

Womp.n  tpa.p.liiTio'  .  _  _ _ _  .  . 

18 

24 

6 

uuml'ip.r  tpnp.liinor  .  . 

37 

51 

14 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

$91 

$84 

$7 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

74 

1 

68 

6 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  expenditure  for  public  schools  . . 

$21,393 
21,  396 

$32, 421 
29, 200 

$11,025 

7,804 

(From  written  returns  and  reports  of  Hon.  M.  H.  Sherman,  territorial  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are,  for  the  Territory,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  a  territorial 
board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  territorial  treasurer ;  for  each  county,  a  superintendent,  the  probate 
judge  acting  as  such,  and  3  county  examiners  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction ;  for  each  district,  3  trustees  elected  by  the  people. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  a  territorial  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  $100,  by  a  county 
tax  of  50  to  80  cents  on  the  $100,  and  by  a  special  district  tax,  to  be  voted  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  case  the  funds  are  not  enough  to  keep  the  schools  open  three  months  and  to 
build  or  rent  suitable  buildings.  The  apportionment  in  each  county  is  according  to 
the  number  of  children  who  have  attended  school  three  months  previously ;  all  chil¬ 
dren  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  being  required  to  attend  at  least  16  weeks  if  the 
school  term  is  sufficient.  A  biennial  census  of  children  between  8  and  14  and  between 
6  and  21  years  is  required  according  to  a  new  law.  In  order  to  receive  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  school  moneys  the  schools  must  be  non-sectarian.  The  school  month  consists 
of  four  weeks  of  five  days  each.  The  holding  of  territorial  diplomas,  countersigned 
by  the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  enables  teachers  to  fill  posi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Territory  without  examination  by  the  county  examiner.  These 
diplomas  are  of  two  grades,  for  the  high  school  and  for  the  lower  grades.  The  law 
provides  for  a  university,  to  be  called  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  for  a  territorial 
library. —  (Laws,  1879.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1878  and  1879  indicate  satisfactory  improvement,  except  in  regard 
to  the  pay  of  teachers.  Superintendent  Sherman  states  that  there  is  a  growing  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  Territory,  with  corresponding  efforts 
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to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  The  average  school  year  was  in¬ 
creased  to  8^  months.  The  receipts  for  public  schools  were  more  than  in  "any  previous 
year.  The  value  of  school  property  nearly  doubled  during  the  year.  A  larger  tax 
(65  cents  on  the  $100)  is  paid  for  public  school  purposes  than  in  any  other  Territory  or 
State.  He  also  says  that  the  wonderful  mineral  developments  of  the  past  few  months 
and  the  increase  in  railroad  facilities  point  to  continued  prosperity  in  business  and 
a  corresponding  interest  in  schools.  The  school  fund  for  1880  is  said  to  be  greatly 
increased. 

At  Phoenix  a  school  building  costing  $15,000  was  built,  and  at  Prescott  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  high  school  purposes,  costing  over  $23,000,  was  in  use.  Tucson  also  added 
rooms  to  its  school  buildings  and  employed  additional  teachers.  At  Florence  the 
schools  were  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. —  (Writtem  report  and  letter  from 
Hon.  M.  II.  Sherman  and  Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  of  this  grade  in  the  Territory  is  not  known,  but  the  high 
school  at  Prescott,  which  was  for  six  years  under  the  charge  of  Hon.  M.  H.  Sherman, 
now  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  evidently  prosperous,  as  it  is  now  in  a 
new  brick  building  which  cost  over  $23,000. —  (Letter.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

As  stated  under  Territorial  School  System,  the  law  ijrovides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  university,  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  regents  composed  of  the  governor, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  three  resident  property  holders  of  the  Territory. 
It  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  proceeds  of  the  university  lands  granted  by  the  United 
States,  by  individual  gifts,  and  by  territorial  appropriations.  The  departments  are  to 
be,  first,  one  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts ;  second,  one  of  natural  history,  includ¬ 
ing  a  history  of  the  Territory ;  third,  such  others  as  the  regents  shall  deem  necessary 
and  the  condition  of  the  university  fund  allow.  This  university  is  to  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  funds  are  sufficient. — (Laws,  1879.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  Moses  H.  Sheeman,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Prescott 
[Term,  Febmary,  1879,  to  January  11,  1881.] 
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DAKOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

YoutR  of  school  age  (5-21) . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Average  attendance . 


1877-78.  a 


1878-79. 


h 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


12,201 

7,150 

1,342 


cl8, 535 
9, 822 
4,618 


6,  334 
2,  672 
3, 276 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts . 

School-houses . 

Ungraded  schools . 

Graded  schools . 

Value  of  school  property . 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


401 

174 

273 

14 

$60, 319 


c343 


$133, 952 
97 


169 


$73, 633 


Men  teaching . 

Women  teaching . 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  x)a;y  of  women  .. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


141 

210 

69 

189 

2.54 

65 

330 

464 

134 

$37  16 

$36  00 

26  54 

25  00 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  disbursement  for  public  schools. 


$72, 950 
59, 793 


$81, 642 
75, 959 


$8, 692 
16, 166 


aln  1877-78  not  over  half  of  tbe  counties  reported  their  statistics. 

6  In  1878-79,  out  of  31  counties  there  are  reports  from  only  24  for  some  portion  of  the  statistics ;  other 
statistics  from  only  13  counties, 
c  Approximately  correct. 

(From  a  report  for  1877  and  1878  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Caton,  territorial  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  from  a  written  return  for  1878-79  of  Hon.  William  H.  H. 
Beadle,  present  superintendent.) 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OFFICERS. 

For  the  Territory,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  nominated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  confirmed  by  the  council  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  ;  for  each  county,  a  superintendent,  holding  office  two  years  and  elected  like  other 
county  officers ;  for  each  school  district,  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  chosen  at  the 
annual  school  meeting  for  three  years,  with  annual  change  of  one. —  (School  law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  a  poll  tax  of  $1,  levied  on  each  elector  in  the  county  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  assessments,  by  a  general  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  dol¬ 
lar  on  all  taxable  property,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  money  received  from  fines,  forfeit¬ 
ures,  sales  of  estrays,  and  paynients  for  exemption  from  military  duty.  The  qualified 
voters  in  each  school  district  may  also  vote  an  annual  tax  of  not  over  2  per  cent, 
towards  buying  sites  and  buildings  and  hiring  or  repairing  school-houses,  of  not  over 
2  per  cent,  for  teachers’  wages  and  incidentals,  of  not  over  1  per  cent,  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  school  buildings,  and  of  $25  a  year  for  a  district  library.  The  school  fund  is 
apportioned  to  each  school  district  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between  5 
and  21  years  residing  in  the  district,  provided  the  annual  school  meeting  was  held 
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•within  30  days  of  the  time  appointed  by  law,  the  annual  report  sent  in  within  the 
forty  days  specified,  and  the  schools  taught  3  months  in  the  year  (although  in  new 
districts  one  year’s  apportionment  is  given,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  school  term). 
Teachers’  certificates  are  granted  for  not  less  than  3  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 

The  examinations  for  persons  desiring  to  hold  such  positions  are  held  twice  a  year 
by  the  county  examiners.  Under  the  new  law  taking  effect  March  15,  1879,  women 
are  allowed  to  vote  at  school  district  meetings ;  the  district  board,  •with  the  county 
superintendent,  has  power  to  authorize  text  books  ;  the  superintendent  is  to  make  a 
study  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  neighboring  States  in  educational  matters  and 
to  draft,  for  the  next  legislative  assembly,  such  a  law  or  laws  as  will  put  Dakota  in 
the  front  rank  when  she  enters  the  Union  and  takes  possession  of  the  land  grant  given 
by  Congress  as  an  endowment  for  her  schools  ;  and  two  institutes  are  to  be  held  an¬ 
nually  in  Southern  Dakota,  two  in  Northern  Dakota,  and  one  in  the  Black  Hills. — 
(School  laws,  1877,  and  portions  of  new  law  in  the  Educational  Weekly.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  territorial  superintendent  says  that  the  statistics  for  1878-’79  are  not  particularly 
trustworthy,  as  out  of  31  counties  only  24  report  any  part  of  the  statistics,  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  some  items  (which  are  not  specified)  only  13  counties  reported.  The  statistics 
of  school  children,  school-houses,  number  of  districts,  &c.,  are,  however,  approximately 
correct,  as  the  distribution  of  the  public  funds  (a  general  2  mill  tax)  depends  thereon. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  give  averages,  as  it  would  be  an  impossibility  with  24 
counties  reporting  one  item  and  13  another.  The  statistics,  such  as  they  are,  indicate 
an  increase  at  all  points,  except  in  regard  to  teachers’  pay.  The  schools  were  taught 
by  464  teachers,  although  590  were  needed  to  fully  supply  them.  In  a  letter  Superin¬ 
tendent  Beadle  refers  to  the  possibilities  of  education  in  Dakota,  “  probably  the  next 
Northwestern  State.”  Of  96,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Territory  one-eighteenth 
(nearly  five  and  a  half  million  acres)  is  reserved  ‘‘for  the  purpose  of  being  applied  to 
schools.”  This  amounts  to  two  sections  in  every  township,  much  of  which  is  very  val¬ 
uable,  and,  if  rightly  sold  and  the  funds  well  invested,  would  furnish  such  liberal  pro¬ 
visions  for  school  purposes  as  to  make  Dakota  at  no  late  day  a  model  community. 
He  also  suggests  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  in  helping  on  educational  matters  in  the 
Territories  and  new  States  entering  if  persons  of  proper  experience  in  the  older  North¬ 
western  States,  or  in  such  of  them  as  had  donations  of  public  lands  from  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  would  prepare  articles  discussing  the  experience  of 
their  States  in  handling  these  lands,  the  methods  adopted  for  their  sale,  the  limita¬ 
tions  on  prices  and  tracts,  the  terms  of  sale,  the  investment  of  the  proceeds,  and  all 
other  features  of  the  trust  and  its  execution.  By  this  method  the  best  way,  the  safest 
law,  and  the  most  responsible  system  would  be  shown. 

As  matters  now  stand  in  the  Territory — with  150,000  square  miles  of  land  to  be  gone 
over;  the  country  divided  off  into  three  distinct  communities,  Southeastern  Dakota, 
Northern  Dakota,  and  the  Black  Hills ;  work  to  do  in  every  county,  and  new  counties 
organizing  frequently ;  the  total  appropriation  for  the  office,  salary,  and  all  expenses 
of  the  territorial  superintendent  only  ^1,000 — Governor  Howard  says,  in  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  the  schools  have  increased  in  numbers  and  improved 
in  character,  and  that  the  people  show  an  increasing  interest  in  education. —  (Return, 
governor’s  message,  and  letters  from  Superintendent  William  H.  H.  Beadle.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

YANKTON. 

Officers. — These  consist  of  a  board  of  education  numbering  8  members,  elected  for 
terms  of  4  years,  with  change  of  one-fourth  each  year.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 

Statistics. — Population  in  1879,  3,533 ;  youth  of  school  age,  1,065 ;  enrolment  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  701 ;  average  daily  attendance,  464 ;  teachers,  11 ;  expenditure,  $8,162. 

Additional  particulars. — The  school  accommodations  consist  of  8  rooms  owned  by  the 
city  and  2  rented  rooms,  containing  in  all  541  sittings,  315  of  these  in  the  primary 
schools,  180  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  46  in  the  high  school.  The  percentage  of 
attendance  for  the  year  in  all  the  schools  was  93.1,  the  highest  percentage  being  in 
the  high  school.  The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  12  grades,  each  occupying  one 
year,  4  grades  (since  December,  1878)  being  allowed  in  each  department.  ^  In  the  high 
school  there  is  a  prescribed  curriculum.  In  the  primary  department,  which  now  con¬ 
sists  of  six  schools,  two  more  schools  would  be  needed  were  the  half  day  plan  aban¬ 
doned.  As  it  is,  another  primary  and  another  grammar  school  will  soon  be  required. 
The  whole  cost  per  pupil  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  was  $17.49  in  1878-79. — 
(City  report,  1878-79. ) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOKMAL  TRAINING. 

Superintendent  Beadle  urges  the  establishment  of  two  normal  schools  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  one  to  be  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  the  other  in  the 
southern  part,  so  that  when  the  Territory  is  divided  each  section  will  be  supplied  with 
the  most  useful  and  powerful  educational  force  that  any  new  community  can  pos¬ 
sess. —  (Educational  Weekly,  May  29,  1879.) 

teachers’  institutes. 

The  lack  of  a  territorial  report  Tor  1878-79  renders  it  impossible  to  state  whether 
any  of  the  institutes  held  in  1877-78  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  Southern  Dakota 
were  also  held  in  the  following  year. 

One,  however,  at  Elk  Point,  was  known  to  be  in  session  in  the  spring  of  1879.  It 
was  conducted  by  Professor  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  Wisconsin. — 
(Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  year  1878-’79  was  said  to  be  unusually  prosi)erous  for  the  Yankton  High  School. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  10  additional  seats  were  provided,  thus  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  school  room  to  46,  while  the  average  membership  for  the  year  was  42. 
In  January,  1879,  the  school  was  reorganized  so  as  to  form  four  classes,  the  former 
3  years’  course  being  changed  into  4  years,  but  with  provision  for  optional  courses. 
The  graduating  class  of  1879  numbered  6  members,  who  had  completed  the  3  years’ 
course.  The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  book¬ 
keeping,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  physiology,  geology,  physical  geography, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  grammar,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  elocution,  composition, 
Latin,  general  history,  political  economy,  science  of  government  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. —  (City 
report.) 

.  other  secondary  schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  a  church  school,  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Avas  estab¬ 
lished  in  Yankton.  This  school  had  about  GO  pupils  during  the  year. —  (Yankton 
report,  1878-79.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  old  law  for  this  Territory  does  not  make  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
university ;  whether  the  new  law,  which  goes  into  effect  on  March  15,  1879,  provides 
for  institutions  of  superior  instruction  is  not  yet  known  here.  Superintendent  Beadle, 
however,  refers  to  the  matter,  when  speaking  of  the  need  of  normal  schools,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  does  not  want  to  hear  the  word  university  in  the  Territory  for  ten  years 
to  come. —  (Educational  Weekly.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
territorial  institute. 

No  information  has  reached  this  Office  as  to  the  holding  of  the  eighth  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  institute  in  the  year  1879. 

The  seventh  session  was  held  (see  report  for  1878)  at  Sioux  Falls  on  September  24-28, 
1878. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  H.  Beadle,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Yankton. 

[Terra,  1879-1881.] 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Population  of  the  District . 

Whole  school  population  (6-17) . 

Colored  school  population . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . 

Colored  enrolment  in  public  schools  .. 

Total  average  daily  attendance . 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored 
pupils. 

Estimated  enrolment  in  private  schools 
SCHOOLS. 

School  rooms  for  study . 

Seats  provided . 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  days  . . 
V alue  of  ]3uhlic  school  property  ...... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools .... 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Total  exjienditure  for  public  schools.. 


1877-’78. 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

al60, 051 

«160, 051 

a38, 800 

a38, 800 

al2, 374 

al2, 374 

22,  842 

25, 130 

2,288 

7,786 

9, 045 

1,259 

18, 133 

19, 488 

1,355 

5, 525 

&6, 128 

603 

5, 931 

5, 781 

150 

322 

c345 

23 

19, 006 

20, 426 

1,420 

187 

189 

2 

$1,181,664 

$1,184,714 

$3,  050 

31 

34 

3 

339 

368 

29 

370 

402 

32 

$86  55 

$89  47 

$2  92 

64  08 

61  95 

$2  13 

$373, 606 

$380, 000 

$6,  394 

373, 606 

368,  343 

$5, 263 

a  Census  of  1878. 

h  This  average  includes  the  colored  children  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  only,  those  for  the 
county  not  being  given. 
c  From  a  written  return. 


(From  reports  for  the  years  indicated  of  Supea-intendent  J.  0.  Wilson  and  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Gr.  F.  T.  Cook,  the  former  for  white  schools  and  the  latter  for  the  colored 
schools.) 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 


OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  trustees — consisting  of  19  members,  14  white  and  5  colored,  14  from  the 
cities  and  5  from  the  county — governs  all  the  public  schools  of  the  District.  These 
trustees,  divided  into  three  classes,  are  appointed  by  the  District  commissioners  for  a 
3  years’  term,  with  annual  change  of  one  class.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  elected 
by  the  board  and  the  standing  committees  appointed  annually.  This  board  divides 
itself  into  7  subboards,  each  assigned  to  the  practical  supervision  of  the  schools  of  a 
division  and  all  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board. 

Two  superintendents,  one  for  the  city  white  schools  and  for  those  of  both  races  in 
the  county,  the  other  having  charge  of  the  city  colored  schools,  are  also  appointed  by 
the  District  commissioners,  but  with  no  special  limit  as  to  term. 

^  A  board  of  examiners  to  conduct  examinations  of  persons  desiring  a  teacher’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  of  teachers  seeking  promotion  is  composed  of  the  two  superintendents  and 
other  persons  appointed  annually  by  the  committee  on  teachers  from  the  corps  of  su¬ 
pervising  principals  and  principals  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District. 

Supervising  principals,  appointed  annually  by  the  board  of  trustees,  act,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  as  local  superintendents  of  the  schools  within  their 
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divisions,  and  are  required  to  make  montlily  and  annual  reports  of  the  schools  to  the 
superintendent. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  present  law  of  the  District  arranges  for  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
children  j  allows  coeducation  of  the  sexes ;  makes  6  to  17  the  legal  school  age ;  calls 
60  pupils  under  one  teacher  in  a  single  room  in  cities  a  school,  and  45  pupils  in  the 
county ;  divides  the  District  into  seven  divisions,  the  first  four  comprising  the  schools 
for  whites  in  Washington,  the  fifth  the  schools  for  whites  in  Georgetown,  the  sixth 
the  county  schools,  the  seventh  the  schools  for  colored  in  Washington  and  George¬ 
town  ;  grades  the  schools  so  as  to  make  one  year’s  work  a  grade  ;  and  permits  half¬ 
day  schools  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  which  are  mostly  for  children  from  six  to 
eight  years  of  age. 

The  text  hooks  are  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

Teachers  to  be  duly  qualified  must  hold  certificates  from  the  committee  on  teachers, 
after  being  duly  examined  by  the  board  of  examiners ;  must  show  that  they  have  filled 
the  position  of  acting  teacher  successfully ;  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  for  the  first  to  the  fifth  grade,  inclusive,  and  for  higher  grades  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  certificates  are  of  four  classes,  the  first  class  showing 
qualifications  to  teach  from  the  first  to  the  third  grade,  inclusive ;  the  second  class  from 
first  to  fifth,  inclusive;  the  third  from  first  to  seventh;  the  fourth  from  first  to  eighth, 
inclusive. 

'  Provision  is  made  for  a  normal  school  for  whites,  the  pupils,  limited  to  twenty,  to 
be  selected  from  the  advanced  pupils  in  the  girls’  schools  of  the  District.  There  is 
some  normal  training  for  colored  pupils  in  the  Miner  School. 

A  training  school,  under  charge  of  the  committee  on  teachers,  is  provided  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  normal  school. 

CHANGES  IN  BY-LAWS  AND  RULES. 

The  following  changes  were  made  in* the  early  part  of  the  year  1878-79: 

The  examination  of  teachers  is  to  be  made  by  a  board  of  examiners  consisting  of  the 
superintendents  and  supervising  principals.  These  examiners  are  to  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  composed  of  the  two  superintendents  and  one  examiner  (to  be 
named  by  the  committee  on  teachers),  the  second  of  the  remaining  examiners,  the 
chairman  of  the  first  section  to  be  chairman  of  the  board  when  acting  as  a  whole. 
The  daily  sessions  of  first  grade  schools  were  shortened  to  three  and  a  half  hours ;  second 
grade  schools,  to  four  hours.  For  the  regulating  of  home  study,  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  is  to  be  definitely  stated  and  the  work  to  be  clearly  explained  by  the  teacher. 
Eighth  grade  pupils  are  not  to  be  required  to  study  over  two  hours ;  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grade,  not  over  an  hour  and  a  half ;  third  and  fourth  grade,  not  more  than  one 
hour;  and  first  and  second  grade  are  to  have  no  homo  study  assigned.  Arithmetic, 
penmanship,  and  map  drawing  are  to  be  done  only  in  school.  'Ihe  schools  where  all 
pupils  are  of  one  grade  are  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  to  study  while  the 
other  recites,  in  so  far  as  this  is  practicable.  The  instruction  is  to  be  given  as  a 
whole,  however,  in  penmanship,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  a  few  general  exercises. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  satisfactory  condition  of  school  affairs  in  the  District  is  indicated  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  advance  in  almost  all  school  matters.  There  were  2,288  more  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  1,259  of  them  colored.  The  total  average  daily  attendance  in¬ 
creased  1,355,  with  603  of  these  colored  pupils  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  alone, 
the  colored  attendance  of  the  county  not  being  reported.  There  were  23  more  school 
rooms  for  study  in  use  and  1,420  more  sittings  for  study,  while  the  lack  of  sufficient 
school  accommodation  was  still  deplored.  The  schools  were  taught  on  an  average  2 
days  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  32  more  teachers  employed,  the 
men  receiving  on  an  average  $2.92  more,  the  women  averaging  $2.13  less  a  month. 
The  school  property  increased  $3,050  in  value.  The  receipts  for  public  schools 
increased  $6,394,  while  the  expenditures  diminished  $5,263.  There  were  about  390 
schools  in  the  District,  two-thirds  of  these  attended  by  whites.  The  seventh  divis¬ 
ion,  about  126  schools,  takes  in  the  colored  schools,  which,  taught  by  colored  teach¬ 
ers  Vith  few  exceptions,  are  under  the  supervision  of  four  trustees.  About  one-ninth 
of  the  school  population  of  the  District  is  in  the  county,  where  there  are  both  graded 
and  ungraded  schools,  the  latter  in  sparsely  settled  localities.  In  referring  to  the  lack 
of  accommodation.  Superintendent  Wilson  says  that  there  must  now  be  9,000  pupils 
taught  in  the  130  rented  rooms,  many  rooms  lacking  in  light  and  ventilation,  yet  that 
some  $35,000  to  $40,000  were  spent  for  renting  and  fitting  up.  Although  two  twelve 
room  buildings  were  in  process  of  erection,  they  were  not  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupation  by  the  commencement  of  the  school  year ;  consequently  additional  expense 
would  be  incurred  for  the  renting  of  more  rooms. 
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CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

Superintendent  Wilson  reports  240  white  schools  in  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
In  223  of  these  all  the  pupils  in  any  one  school  are  of  the  same  grade,  while  in  17 
they  are  of  twm  grades.  There  are  84  schools  for  boys,  89  for  girls,  and  67  for  both 
sexes.  The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  was  14,942, 
only  417  of  them  over  16  years  of  age.  The  estimated  value  of  property  used  for 
school  purposes  was  $838,802.  There  were  240  teachers  employed,  and  special  teach¬ 
ers  in  drawing  and  music  are  noticed,  who,  with  the  assistant  teachers,  bring  the 
number  up  to  259. 

The  schools  are  graded,  each  grade  signifying  one  year’s  work,  the  elementary  part 
of  the  course  extending  through  eight  years ;  the  high  school  department,  designated 
as  advanced  grammar  grades,  commencing  with  the  ninth  year  and  extending  through 
two  years.^  There  is  also  a  normal  school,  mentioned  under  Training  of  Teachers,  and 
one  of  the  public  schools  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  training  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupil  teachers  of  the  normal  school.  The  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
reports  uniformly  good  results  during  the  year,  object  drawing  introduced  into  the 
seventh  grade  schools,  a  course  in  perspective  for  those  who  desired  it,  and  geomet¬ 
rical  drawing  only  taught  in  the  teachers’  classes,  in  the  normal  school,  and  in  special 
classes  of  boys.  The  number  of  visits  made  to  the  schools  by  the  trustees,  supervis¬ 
ing  principals,  and  superintendent  was  12,059.  The  monthly  average  of  pupils  pres¬ 
ent  and  punctual  at  every  session  was  7,029.  The  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and 
parochial  schools  was  5,481. 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  total  number  of  colored  children  of  legal  school  age  in  1878  was  10,387 ;  num¬ 
ber  in  public  schools,  7,731;  value  of  school  property,  $288,362;  enrolled  in  private 
schools,  300.  The  school  buildings  of  this  division  were  generally  in  good  condition, 
and  6  buildings,  with  23  rooms,  were  rented ;  yet  Superintendent  Cook  states  that  there 
is  such  lack  of  accommodation  that  not  one-half  of  the  school  population  can  be  per¬ 
manently  accommodated.  The  number  of  sittings  for  study  was  5,707,  an  increase  of 
224  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  108  schools  for  this  race  open  in  the  first  half  of 
the  school  year  two  were  discontinued  in  February,  the  pui)ils  being  transferred  to 
other  grades.  The  daily  sessions  of  schools  of  the  first  and  second  grades  were  re¬ 
duced  during  the  year  to  the  time  allotted  to  half  day  schools.  Although  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  the  entire  enrolment  was  greater  in  1878-’79  than  in  any  previous 
year,  considerable  fluctuation  in  attendance  still  existed,  owing  probably  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in  which  the  children  were  reared.  There  seemed,  however,  to  be  a 
desire  to  be  regular  in  attendance,  as  it  is  stated  that  within  six  years  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  attendance  for  the  year  was  95.4  and  that  of  punctuality  99.7,  while  the 
former  ran  as  high  as  98.1 ;  the  latter,  99.9.  There  were  119  teachers  employed,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher,  excluding  the  3  special  teachers,  was  53. 
The  special  teachers  in  music  and  drawing,  the  latter  branch  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  higher  grades,  reported  gratifying  results.  The  training  of  teachers  for 
these  schools  in  the  normal  department  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools. 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  county  schools,  which  contain  about  one-ninth  of  the  school  poj)ulation  of  the 
District,  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  white  schools  of  the 
cities  and  under  that  of  five  trustees.  The  42  schools,  some  partly  graded,  others  un¬ 
graded,  enrolled  2,457  pupils  out  of  a  school  population  of  4,172.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  enrolled  was  1,744 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,584 ;  number  of  seats  provided, 
1,989;  teachers,  42;  valuation  of  taxable  property,  $6,675,835;  expenditures,  $39,971; 
value  of  school  property,  $57,500.  Thus  the  year  1878-’79  showed  an  increase  in  en¬ 
rolment  over  that  of  1877-78,  an  additional  teacher  employed,  and  a  decrease  of 
$2,354  in  expenditure.  Although  there  were  extra  accommodations  provided  both  for 
white  and  colored  children  by  the  enlargement  of  four  school  buildings,  while  two 
buildings  were  rented,  there  was  still  urgent  necessity  for  three  new  school-houses  to 
provide  room  for  those  desiring  school  x)rivileges  in  the  outlying  districts. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  reading,  the  use  of  matter  additional  to  that  furnished  in  the  readers  was  au¬ 
thorized  ;  in  spelling,  words  are  to  be  selected  from  other  books  besides  spelling  books ; 
in  penmanship,  more  attention  is  to  be  given  to  correct  penholding,  position,  and  easy 
movement,  while  exercises  outside  of  the  copy  book  are  to  be  given  for  copy;  language 
lessons  and  compositions  are  to  receive  more*  attention,  and  better  methods  are  to  be 

>  These  advanced  grades,  -which  were  reported  in  1877-78  as  consolidated  into  one  high  school  with  a 
3  years’  course,  are  now  referred  to  as  advanced  grammar  grades  with  a  course  not  detinitely  arranged 
in  the  hoys’  school,  and  apj)arently  only  one  year  in  the  girls’  school. 
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used;  in  drawing,  a  special  course  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school 
and  to  all  the  primary  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  pupils  of  the  lower 
grades  in  blackboard  illustrations  of  the  face  and  of  animal  forms ;  in  the  natural  science 
lessons,  more  visible  illustration  is  to  be  given;  in  geography  and  history,  the  topical 
method  is  to  bo  used,  with  less  memorizing  of  names,  facts,  and  dates ;  and  in  vocal 
music,  there  is  to  be  more  instruction  of  individuals  and  more  practice  in  singing. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

For  statistics  of  Kindergarten  reporting,  reference  is  made  to  Table  V  of  the  ap¬ 
pendix,  and  to  a  summary  thereof  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Washington  Normal  School,  which  gives  annually  a  year’s  instruction  to  20  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  public  schools  for  whites,  reports  a  marked  advance  in  the  scholarship  of 
candidates  during  the  past  two  years;  that  is,  since  the  establishment  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  grammar  school  for  girls.  Candidates  to  be  eligible  for  membership  must 
have  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  teacher.  Graduates  must  have  shown  ability 
to  govern  and  instruct  a  school,  by  at  least  one  year’s  teaching,  before  they  receive  the 
diplomas  given  by  this  school,  which  are  equivalent  to  third  class  certificates.  Vo¬ 
cal  music  and  drawing  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing. —  (Report  of  principal  and  return.) 

The  Miner  Normal  School,  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race  in  September, 
1877,  has  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  training  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  many,  or  perhaps  any,  acting  teachers  in  future  in  the  colored  schools.  There  were 
5  resident  instructors,  19  pupils,  and  19  graduates  in  1878-’79.  The  course  of  study  oc¬ 
cupies  one  year.  DraAving  and  vocal  music  are  taught,  a  model  school  is  attached  to 
the  institution,  and  the  diplomas  given  on  completion  of  the  course  entitle  pupils  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  without  further  examination. —  (Return  and  report  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  Cook.) 

The  normal  department  of  Howard  University  reported  14  normal  pupils  in  attendance 
and  81  pupils  in  the  model  school  in  charge  of  the  normal  department.  The  course  of 
study  occupies  3  years.  Graduates  receive  certificates,  which,  however,  do  not  admit 
to  a  teacher’s  position  without  further  examination.  Vocal  music  and  drawing  enter 
into  the  course. —  (Return.) 

The  Kindergarten  Normal  Institute,^  which  gives  thorough  training  in  the  Kindergar¬ 
ten  method  and  system  of  education  in  an  eight  months’  course  in  the  normal  class 
and  has  also  two  Kindergarten  or  model  schools  to  give  opportunity  for  daily  obser¬ 
vation  and  practice,  reported  5  students  at  date  of  June,  1879.  Of  the  5  graduates 
for  the  year,  4  were  already  engaged  in  teaching.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are 
taught  and  free  gymnastics  enter  into  the  course.  At  the  completion  of  the  course, 
which  occupies  in  all  one  year,  the  graduates  receive  certificates  or  diplomas.  The 
intention  is  to  give  free  training  to  one  lady  from  each  State,  who  is  to  be  sent  by  the 
State  superintendent,  provided  she  remain  two  seasons,  the  first  to  learn,  the  second 
to  practice  the  Kindergarten  methods. —  (Return  and  circular.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  two  advanced  grammar  schools,  which  were  reported  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  as  consolidated  in  1877-’78  into  one  high  school,  seem  still  to  retain  their 
separate  organizations. 

The  advanced  grammar  school  for  boys  has  not  yet  determined  the  fixed  limits  of  its 
course  of  study.  It  has  now,  apparently,  a  one  year’s  course,  but  the  number  of  stud¬ 
ies  taken  up  requires  an  extension  of  the  term  of  tuition.  The  studies  for  1878-’79  were 
the  language  studies,  mathematics,  natural  science,  history,  vocal  music,  drawing, 
and  penmanship.  The  school  for  girls  reported  53  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  an  increase  of  13;  the  percentage  of  attendance,  92.2;  the  year’s  work  as  very 
sa'^isfactory ;  and  the  course  of  study  modified  by  substituting  geometry  for  algebra 
in  the  second  term.  The  studies  given  here  are  also  said  to  bo  too  extensive  for  a  one 
year’s  course,  and  the  intention  is  to  modify  the  first  year’s  course  and  to  add  a  year. 

The  high  school  for  colored  children  required  an  additional  teacher  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  of  study.  There  are  now  4 
teachers,  but  this  force  is  still  inadequate,  owing  to  the  double  duty  entailed  upon  the 
teachers  l>y  the  employment  of  the  principal  in  connection  with  the  Miner  School. 
The  enrolment  was  122  and  the  average  daily  attendance  106. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ai^pendix, 
and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

Opportunity  for  higher  education  is  furnished  in  this  District  at  Georgetown  College 
(Roman  Catholic),  Columbian  University,  Howard  University,  and  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College,  the  last  three  undenominational.  All  have  preparatory  and  classical 
courses  ;  Georgetown  College  reports  an  English  and  a  graduate  course  and  instruction 
given  in  drawing,  music,  French,  and  German;  Columbian  University  arranges  its 
instruction  in  7  schools,  viz,  English,  Greek,  Latin,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  philosophy,  and  includes  Anglo-Saxon  among  the  elective  studies; 
Howard  University  otfers  the  full  advantages  of  each  department  to  both  sexes,  and 
has  in  addition  to  preparatory  and  classical  courses  a  literary  course  commencing  at  the 
same  point  as  the  college  preparatory  and  extending  through  five  years ;  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  College  gives  the  degree  of  b.  a.  to  students  completing  the  4  years’  course 
and  permits  the  adoption  of  a  select  course  of  study,  which,  extending  through  at 
least  3  years,  leads  to  b.  s.,  b.  l.,  and  ph.  b. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these,  see  a  corre¬ 
sponding  table  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  is  to  be  had  in  at  least  two  of  the  schools  of  Columbian  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  at  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  where  a  3  years’  course  entitles  to  the 
degree  of  b.  s.,  ph.  b.,  or  lit.  b. —  (Catalogues.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Theological  instruction  is  given  in  3  years’  courses  in  Howard  University,  which 
had  50  students  and  4  graduates  in  1879  and  required  an  examination  for  admission, 
and  in  Wayland  Seminary,  a  Baptist  institution  for  the  education  of  colored  preachers 
and  teachers,  which  reported  31  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  1879. —  (Return 
and  American  Baptist  Year  Book.) 

Legal  training  is  furnished  in  the  departments  of  law  of  Georgetown  University, 
Columbian  College,  and  Howard  University,  all  three  of  which  have  regular  courses 
of  2  years,  with  a  year  for  graduate  instruction.  Howard  University  alone  requires 
an  examination  for  admission.  The  National  University  law  department  also  gives  a 
3  years’  course.  In  this  law  school  an  examination  for  admission  is  required  unless 
certificates  from  other  schools  are  produced. —  (College  catalogues  and  returns.) 

Medical  instruction,  in  3  years’  courses,  is  given  in  the  medical  departments  of  the 
University  of  Georgetown  and  Howard  University  and  in  the  National  Medical  College, 
a  department  of  Columbian  University.  In  the  first  mentioned  school  no  examination 
is  required  of  students  entering  the  junior  class,  but  one  is  required  of  those  entering 
the  other  classes.  A  careful  examination  is  also  required  for  entrance  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Howard  University.  The  National  College  of  Pharmacy  furnishes  a  2  years’ 
course,  requires  4  years’  practical  experience,  and  had  64  students  in  1878-79. —  (Re¬ 
turns  and  circulars. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Kendall  Green,  near  Washington, 
reported  118  pupils,  7  professors,  and  4  instructors  in  1878-’79.  Of  the  students,  76 
were  in  the  collegiate  and  42  in  the  primary  department.  Bell’s  system  of  visible 
speech  is  in  nse,  the  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  articulation  numbering  12.  Courses 
of  lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest  have  been ‘given  to  the  college  students  for 
several  years,  and  dnring  this  last  year  similar  lectures  were  given  in  the  primary 
department.  The  average  number  of  years  spent  in  the  institution  is  8.  Cabinet 
making  is  the  only  employment  taught  to  the  students.  The  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  year  was  $56,000 ;  the  expenditures,  $59,814. —  (Report  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  District  for  the  blind.  The  Maryland  Institution  for 
the  Blind  had,  however,  in  1878-’79,  a  total  of  18  United  States  beneficiaries  from  the 
District  of  Coluiubia,  who  were  received  on  the  same  terms  as  the  pupils  from  the 
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state  of  Maryland.  The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  in  ordinary  schools.  Music 
and  piano  tuning,  plain  sewing,  knitting,  chair  caning,  hroom  and  mattress  making, 
and  the  use  of  sewing  machines  enter  into  the  instruction. —  (Report  of  superintendent. ) 

REFOKMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  Beform  School,  Washington,  established  in  1869,  reported  173  boys  in  the  school 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1878-’79,  and  68  committed  during  the  year,  making 
241  in  all  under  care  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  common  school  branches, 
farming,  gardening,  caning  of  chairs,  and  the  making  up  of  clothing  and  shoes  are 
taught,  the  lack  of  workshops  preventing  the  carrying  on  of  other  employments. — 
(Report  and  return. ) 

The  Industrial  Home  School,  Georgetown,  reports  at  date  of  October  31,  1879,  a  year 
of  unusual  encouragement,  prosperity,  and  success.  There  were  70  children  under  care 
during  the  year  and  59  at  date  of  the  report.  The  public  school  board  established  a 
school  at  the  home  during  the  year ;  the  building  of  a  workshop  and  school  room  was 
authorized ;  a  swimming  bath  was  introduced  ;  one  or  more  lessons  in  cookery  were 
given  by  Miss  Corson  at  the  school ;  the  boys  were  employed  in  the  workshops  and  in 
the  house  and  garden,  and  the  girls  were  taught  different  branches  of  housework  and 
needlework. —  (Report  of  the  District  commissioners.) 

CHILDREN'S  HOMES  AND  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

The  National  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Women  and  Children  reported  63  boys  and 
32  girls  in  1879,  who  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  drawing,  sew¬ 
ing,  and  housework.  To  be  admitted,  the  children  must  be  between  3  and  12  years 
of  age.  Five  women  were  cared  for  during  the  year. —  (Return.) 

St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum  teaches  no  handicrafts,  but  it  instructed  100  boysbetween 
5  and  13  years  of  age  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  1878-’79. —  (Return.) 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

The  National  School  of  Music  reports  piano,  organ,  orchestral,  vocal,  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  departments.  Two  methods  of  instruction,  by  private  lessons  and  in  classes,  are 
employed.  The  average  attendance  each  term  in  1878-79  was  67.  Diplomas  are 
given  to  pupils  passing  through  the  prescribed  course  in  any  branch. —  (Catalogue.) 

TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 

The  Washington  Training  School  for  Nurses,  which  was  incorporated  December  14, 
1877,  reported  12  applicants  admitted  in  1878  to  the  courses  of  lectures.  These  persons 
supported  themselves  at  home  during  the  period  of  training,  and  attended  school  in 
the  evening  and  hospital  at  night.  The  second  course  of  lectures  commenced  on 
October  29,  1879.  At  the  close  of  the  second  year  nurses  complying  with  all  require¬ 
ments  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  receive  a  certificate  or  diploma.  Those 
desiring  to  have  the  advantages  of  these  lectures  pass  a  preliminary  examination  as 
to  qualifications  for  the  work,  education,  Sec. —  (Circular  of  information  and  second 
annual  announcement  of  the  school. ) 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Hon.  J.  Ormoxd  'Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools  for  white  children  in  Washington  and  Georgetown 
and  of  the  county  schools,  Washington. 

Hon.  George  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  Washington  and  Georgetown, 

.  Washington. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMIMARY. 


1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  agert  _ _ _ _ _ 

4,942 
3, 432 

106 

684 

681 

C$33, 347 
23, 083 

5,596 
5, 596 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled . 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts _ ..... _ 

2, 164 

Number  of  school-houses _ 

Number  of  schools _ _ _ _ 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries .... 

4*23, 000 
20, 000 

$10, 847 
3, 083 

a  School  age,  5-18  in  1877-78,  and  5-21  in  c  Including  balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  school 
1878-79.  year. 

6  Eight  counties  reporting.  d  From  county  and  local  taxation  only. 


(From  report  for  1877-’78  and  written  return  for  1878-’79  of  Hon.  JosepL  Perrault, 
territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

These  are,  for  the  Territory,  a  territorial  controller,  who  acts  as  territorial  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction ;  for  each  county,  an  auditor,  who  acts  as  county  school 
superintendent  (except  in  two  counties  where  the  probate  judges  act  as  such),  and 
a  county  school  examiner,  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  who,  with 
the  superintendent,  constitutes  a  county  board  of  school  examiners  ;  and  for  each  dis¬ 
trict,  three  trustees  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  a  one  yeaFs  term. —  (School 
law.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  schools  are  sustained  by  the  interest  of  an  irreducible  and  indivisible  school 
fund ;  by  county  taxes  of  not  less  than  two  and  not  more  than  eight  mills  on  each 
dollar  of  taxable  property ;  by  the  amounts  received  from  fines  and  forfeitures  or 
from  the  breaking  of  any  penal  laws ;  and  by  the  sum  of  |3  for  each  teacher,  received 
from  every  person  passing  the  examination  for  such  position.  For  a  district  to  receive 
its  amount  of  school  moneys  at  least  10  children  must  have  been  reported  by  the  cen¬ 
sus  marshal  and  the  schools  must  have  taught  no  political,  sectarian,  or  denomina¬ 
tional  doctrines,  nor  have  had  such  papers,  tracts,  or  documents  distributed  therein. 
The  basis  of  distribution  of  the  school  fund  is  according  to  the  number  of  children  be¬ 
tween  5  and  21  years  of  age  in  each  county.  Each  county  constitutes,  however,  at  least 
one  school  district  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  therein,  and  one- 
half  of  the  county  and  territorial  fund  is  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  several  districts 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  the  other  half,  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  of  school  age  enumerated,  except  in  two  counties,  in  which  there  is  a 
slightly  different  arrangement.  New  districts  receive  their  proportion  per  capita  out 
of  the  school  funds  of  the  old  districts  from  which  they  are  formed,  but  if  the  schools 
are  kept  open  less  than  three  months  the  first  year  the  money  must  be  refunded. 

For  repairs  to  school  property,  if  not  exceeding  $25,  a  rate  bill  may  be  levied  on 
parents  and  guardians  of  children  attending  school,  the  children  not  to  be  denied 
school  privileges,  however,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  pay  such  tax. 
Widows  or  unmarried  women  of  the  age  of  21  years  subject  to  a  district  property  tax 
for  school  purposes  are  permitted  to  vote  as  to  the  levying  of  such  taxes.  Teachers, 
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considered  competent  to  hold  positions  after  examination  by  the  hoard  of  examiners, 
receive  certificates,  good  for  two  years,  showing  the  branches  they  are  fitted  to  teach . 
The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  or  other  high  school  from  moneys 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  schools  or  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lands  given  or  to  be 
given  by  Congress  for  school  purposes. —  (School  law.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  report  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  indicates  that  schools  are  encouraged 
throughout  the  Territory,  but  the  lack  of  a  school  report  for  the  year  1878-79  leaves  us 
with  little  information  about  educational  matters.  The  population  is  said  to  be  rajiidly 
increasing,  and  two  new  counties  were  created  at  the  winter  session  (1878-79)  of  the 
legislature.  The  law  does  not  compel  school  trustees  to  report  the  status  of  schools 
under  their  supervision  to  the  county  superintendents ;  consequently,  few  of  them 
make  any  report  at  all.  The  figures  given  on  the  written  return  sent  to  this  Bureau 
indicate  that  the  number  of  children  of  legal  school  age  (5-21  now)  and  the  number 
enrolled  are  one  and  the  same.  With  these  figures  the  increase  over  1877-’78  in  youth 
of  school  age  was  654,  and  in  em’olment  in  public  schools  2,164.  The  receipts  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  purposes,  including  in  1877-78  the  balance  on  hand  and  in  1878-79  county 
and  local  taxation  only,  fell  off  $10,347.  The  expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries  de¬ 
creased  $3,083 ;  other  expenses  are  not  given. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  Peukault,  territorial  controller  and  ex  officio  supeHntendent  of  public  instruction^  Boise 

City. 
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INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

[As  in  the  past,  the  information  under  this  head  is  meant  to  include  the  education  of  aU  Indians  in  the 
United  States,  as  weU  as  that  of  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Territory  proper.  Of  these  inhabitants,  the 
five  civilized  nations  are  treated  separately,  as  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atfaii's.] 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1878. 

1879. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Indians  in  the  United  States,  exclud- 

250, 864 

252, 897 

2, 033 

ing  Alaska. 

Youth  of  school  age  in  the  five  nations. 
Youth  of  school  age  among  tribal  Ind- 

17, 000 

32, 213 

34, 443 

2,330 

ians. 

Enrolled  in  schools  of  the  five  nations  . 

5, 993 

6, 250 

257 

Enrolled  in  schools  of  tribal  Indians.. 

6,229 

7, 193 

964 

Average  attendance  of  tribal  Indians. . 

4, 142 

4, 488. 

346 

SCHOOLS. 

Bonrding  schools  of  the  five  nations  .. 

11 

12 

1 

Day  schools  of  the  five  nations  _ _ ... 

187 

183 

a\ 

Boarding  schools  of  tribal  Indians .... 

49 

52 

3 

Day  schools  of  tribal  Indians. _ _ _ 

119 

107 

al2 

Whole  number  of  boarding  schools  .  - . 

60 

64 

4 

Whole  number  of  day  schools . 

306 

290 

16 

Number  the  schools  will  accommodate. 

22,  371 

17, 901 

a4, 470 

Expenditures  for  education  of  Indians 

$353, 125 

$379, 354 

$26, 229 

(receipts  not  given). 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  among  the  five  nations _ 

196 

Teachers  among  tribal  Intlians . 

Whole  number  of  teachers _ _ 

221 

417 

276 

55 

Missionaries  not  counted  as  teachers.. 

226 

154 

a72 

RESULTS  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read  . 

41, 309 
1,532 

44,731 

1,717 

3, 422 
185 

Number  of  tribal  Indians  taught  to 

read  within  the  year. 

a,  These  items  of  decrease  are  believed  to  he  rather  apparent  than  real,  arising  from  failure  to  report. 

(Reports  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  Cherokees  of  the  Indian  Territory  have  a  hoard  of  education  composed  of  the 
principal  chief  and  assistant  principal  chief,  the  treasurer  of  the  executive  council,  and 
2  councillors,  with  three  commissioners ;  the  first  5,  ex  officio  members ;  rhe  last  3, 
appointed  by  the  principal  chief,  with  the  consent  of  the  tribal  senate.  This  board 
has  control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  while  each  of  the  3 
commissioners  supervises  the  schools  of  one  of  the  3  districts  into  which  for  educational 
purposes  the  nation  is  divided. 

The  Choctaw  Nation,  also  divided  for  school  purposes  into  3  districts,  has  a  trustee 
for  each  district  and  a  general  superintendent.  The  4  constitute  the  board  of  trustees 
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of  public  schools  of  the  nation.  These  trustees  serve  also  as  examiners  into  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  teachers  for  the  schools. 

Of  the  educational  officers  of  the  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles  the  information 
in  hand  is  not  entirely  definite,  beyond  the  fact  that  for  each  nation  there  is  a  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  and. that  there  are  examining  boards  for  testing  the  qualifications 
of  teachers. 

Among  the  tribes  outside  of  these  five  nations,  both  within  and  without  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  missionaries  in  charge  of  the  efibrts  made  to  civilize  and  christianize 
them  are  believed  to  have  general  supervision  of  educational  operations. 

OTHER  FEATURES. 

The  means  for  educating  the  children  of  the  five  civilized  nations  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  are  derived  from  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  these  nations,  which 
amounted  in  1879,  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokees,  to  $515,587  for  school  purposes  and 
$243,800  for  orphans,  besides  $1,730,537  of  other  funds;  in  the  case  of  the  Chickasaws, 
to  $1,306,665  of  national  fund ;  in  the  case  of  the  Choctaws,  to  $843,947  of  general  fund 
and  $49,473  of  school  fund;  in  the  case  of  the  Creeks,  to  $76,994  for  orphans  and 
$875,168  of  other  funds  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Seminoles,  to  $570,000.  The  sum  expended 
for  schools  out  of  the  interest  on  these  funds  was  $156,856,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  adding  to  this  $3,500  for  colored  children. 

The  fluids  for  teaching  other  Indians  are  largely  furnished  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  provides  the  school  buildings  and  pays  the  teachers.  These  teachers  are 
selected  by  the  religious  bodies  to  whose  charge  the  education  and  civilization  of  the 
different  tribes  are  committed,  the  agents  employed  by  the  several  religious  bodies 
exercising  some  supervision  over  the  schools  and  making  annual  report  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island 
have  also  maintained  schools  for  small  remnants  of  tribes  remaining  within  those 
States. 

The  schools  of  the  five  nations  are  reported  by  persons  familiar  with  them  to  be 
taught  by  carefully  examined  teachers,  their  exercises  (as  are  those  of  the  tribes  in 
general)  being  conducted  in  the  English  tongue.  AVhen  bright  scholars,  likely  to 
improve,  have  got  beyond  the  education  in  these  schools  (some  of  which  are  boarding 
schools  of  high  grade),  they  are  often  sent  to  collegiate  institutions  in  the  States  for 
fuller  training.  The  expense  of  the  higher  education  of  these  youths  is  sometimes  met 
from  the  funds  of  the  nation ;  but  where  the  parents  are  in  good  circumstances  they 
take  a  pride  in  educating  their  children  themselves.  As  a  rule,  the  Indian  commissioner 
says,  the  children  prove  as  bright  and  teachable  as  white  children  of  the  same  age  and 
their  progress  is  of  the  most  hopeful  character. 

A  glance  at  the  reports  from  the  various  agencies  shows  that  a  great  educational 
revival  is  in  progress,  that  parents  and  children  alike  are  becoming  eager  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  educational  advantages,  that  almost  every  school  provided  is  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  that  increased  accommodations  and  fuller  teaching  force  are  in 
demand  at  nearly  every  agency  where  any  progress  towards  civilization  has  been  made. 
Almost  the  only  exceptions  seem  to  be  among  tribes  that  have  had  difficulties  with 
the  General  Government,  that  have  not  given  up  nomadic  habits,  or  that  have  been 
subjected  to  demoralizing  influences  from  bad  neighboring  whites. 

EDUCATION  OF  INDIANS  AT  THE  EAST. 

The  Indian  agent  at  Forestville,  N.  Y.,  reports  for  1879  a  total  of  1,489  Indian  youth 
of  school  age  residing  on  the  eight  reservations  in  that  agency.  Of  these,  he  says 
1,205  attended  school  some  part  of  the  year  and  1,120  attended  one  month  or  more. 
The  largest  number  in  any  mouth  was  928,  an  increase  of  59  on  the  preceding  yeaPs 
attendance.  The  31  schools  for  these  children  were  taught  on  an  average  8  months, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  693,  an  increase  of  40  on  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  schools,  11  were  taught  by  Indian  teachers  who  had  been  educated  in  high  schools 
with  the  aid  of  appropriations  formerly  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  United  States, 
and  these  schools  had  a  larger  attendance  than  those  taught  by  whites  and  are  said 
to  have  developed  an  equal  proficiency  in  scholarship.  The  sehools  were  maintained 
at  an  exjiense  of  $21,510,^  of  which  the  Indians  jiaid  $1,489 ;  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $3,000,  to  sustain  a  boarding  school ;  Episcopalians,  $400,  to  sustain 
a  mission  school ;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  sustain  a  day  school  for  the  Corn- 
planter  Indians,  $300;  and  the  State  of  New  York,  the  remaining  $16,365,  about  $8,000 
of  this  going  to  support  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian  Children. 

At  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia,  the  Indians  placed  there 
by  the  Government  (numbering  57  boys  and  9  girls  before  the  year  closed)  were  kept 
under  instruction  in  school  studies  and  the  various  industrial  occupations  pursued, 
making  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress.  At  first  the  boys  were  housed  in  a  building 
by  themselves,  but  within  a  month  they  asked  to  join  the  colored  students  in  order  to 


1  The  sum  of  the  items  given  is  $21,554. 
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learn  Englisli.  'VVitli  the  consent  of  the  latter  this  'was  done,  and  thencefor'ward 
English  was  ordinarily  the  only  spoken  language  in  the  school  rooms  and  workshops 
as  well  as  on  the  farm  and  at  the  table.  The  improvement  resulting  was  very  decided, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fair  and  natural  English  of  even  such  as  had  to  be  sent  home 
because  of  sickness ;  while,  in  farming,  gardening,  carpentry,  sewing,  and  knitting, 
as  much  progress  was  made  as  could  he  expected. 

The  success  —  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  —  attending  this  experiment  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  training  school  for  Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  which 
was  spoken  of  in  the  report  for  1878  as  proposed.  From  the  agencies  along  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  from  all  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  except  the  civilized,  158 
Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  were  gathered  by  Captain  K.  H.  Pratt,  u.  s.  a.,  were  placed 
in  the  excellent  buildings  of  the  Government  barracks  at  Carlisle,  and  were  put  under 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  school  training,  in  the  useful  arts 
which  go  to  provide  for  the  everyday  wants  of  man,  and  in  such  habits  as  might  make 
them  useful  agents  in  the  civilization  of  their  Indian  brethren.  The  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  three  and  one-half  months  of  instruction  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Charles 
Warren,  of  this  Bureau,  in  a  brief  pamphlet,  which  may  he  had  on  application  by  any 
who  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  possibilities  of  Indian  education. 

Encouraged  by  the  exceedingly  favorable  results  of  this  training  of  Indian  youth 
away  from  the  debasing  associations  of  wild  tribal  life,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  made  arrangements  in  the  latter  part  of  1879  for  opening  at  Forest  Grove, 
Oreg.,  another  school  like  that  at  Carlisle,  and  probably  others  yet  will  follow. 
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MONTANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youtli  of  school  age  (4-21) . . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools . . 

Percentage  enrolled . •- - 

Average  daily  attendance . . 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  enrol¬ 
ment. 

DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  public  school-houses . . 

Average  length  of  term  in  days . . 

Number  of  graded  schools . . 

Ungraded  schools . . 

Value  of  school-houses . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching . 

Women  teaching . 

Total  number  of  teachers . 

Monthly  pay  of  men . 

Monthly  pay  of  women . .  — 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools . 

Expenditure  for  public  schools . 


1877-’78. 

1878-’79. 

Increase. 

5, 315 

5, 885 

570 

3, 277 

3, 909 

632 

61 

66 

5 

2, 384 

2, 804 

420 

72.4 

71.8 

105 

88 

99 

11 

88. 12 

105 

16.  88 

5 

25 

20 

98 

107 

9 

$88, 285 

$99, 345 

$11,060 

57 

65 

8 

59 

80 

21 

116 

145 

29 

$70  44 

$6$  14 

61  30 

52  20 

$0  90 

$66, 941 

$66, 401 

$540 

65, 505 

67, 731 

2, 226 

Decrease. 


0.6 


S4  30 


(Report  for  1878-’79  of  Hon.  W.  Egbert  Smith,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  special  return  from  the  same. ) 
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OFFICERS. 

These  are  a  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  appointed  for  2  years 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  council ;  county  superintendents, 
elected  for  2  years  by  the  people  ;  district  boards  of  3  members,  one  elected  each  year; 
and  district  clerks,  who  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  boards,  one  being  elected  an¬ 
nually  for  each  board. —  (State  report  1878-79.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  revenue  for  school  purposes  is  derived  from  a  county  school  tax,  limited  by 
statute  to  not  less  than  3  mills  nor  more  than  5 ;  district  taxes  voted  by  the  people  at 
special  district  meetings ;  all  fines  arising  from  a  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  and  all 
moneys  obtained  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  under  territorial  laws.  A  future  public 
school  fund  is  to  comprise  all  moneys  which  may  arise  from  the  sale  of  school  lands 
granted  by  Congress ;  these  are  to  constitute  an  irreducible  fund,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  divided  annually  pro  rata  to  school  census  youth  and  to  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  support  of  public  schools.  The  age  which  forms  the  basis  of  appor¬ 
tionment  for  public  money  is  4  to  21,  while  that  for  legal  attendance  on  public  schools 
is  5  to  21,  and  trustees  in  towns  may  exclude  all  children  under  6.  Public  schools 
must  be  taught  in  the  English  language ;  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar  are  prescribed  studies  and  such  others  may  be  included  as 
are  deemed  expedient  by  trustees.  No  apportionment  of  public  money  can  be  made 
to  districts  which  have  not  maintained  a  free  public  school  at  least  3  months  during 
the  year,  nor  unless  the  teacher  employed  shall  hold  a  legal  certificate  in  full  force, 
nor  if  sectarian  or  partisan  books,  tracts,  papers,  &c.,  have  been  used  or  political  or 
denominational  doctrines  taught  in  the  schools.  Annual  reports  are  required  of 
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teachers,  trustees,  and  county  superintendents  as  to  general  school  statistics,  of  county 
treasurers  in  respect  to  school  moneys,  of  county  clerks  as  to  school  taxes  levied,  and 
of  clerks  of  the  district  courts  and  probate  judges  and  justices  in  respect  to  fines  and 
penalties  imposed  and  collected.  District  clerks  are  required  to  take  the  school  census 
annually  and  to  report  to  county  superintendents. —  (Superintendent’s  rei^ort,  1878-79. ) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  was  an  increase  during  1878-’79  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  in  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  percentage  of  enrolment  on  school  popu¬ 
lation,  and  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  while  the  percentage  of  attendance  on 
em’olment  decreased  very  slightly.  The  length  of  the  average  school  term  increased, 
as  did  also  the  number  of  schools,  graded  and  ungraded,  and  of  school-houses,  the  value 
of  school  property,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  public 
schools.  The  only  decrease  worthy  of  note  is  in  the  pay  of  men  teaching ;  they  received 
an  average  of  $4.3*0  a  month  less  than  in  1877-’78,  while  the  pay  of  women  was  increased 
slightly.  The  marked  increase  reported  in  the  number  of  graded  schools  is  in  part 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  different  methods  of  counting.  Sometimes  all  the  grades  occu¬ 
pying  one  building  are  reported  as  one  school,  instead  of  counting  each  grade  under 
charge  of  a  teacher  as  a  school.  In  respect  to  public  school  enrolment  and  attend¬ 
ance  the  superintendent  expresses  doubt  whether  such  a  gain  was  made  as  that  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  statistics :  “  It  is  too  evident  that  these  items  have  not  received  the  care 
their  importance  demands.”  This  favorable  contrast  with  previous  years,  however, 
is  regarded  as  the  only  redeeming  feature  in  the  statistics  of  attendance,  which 
show  that  there  were  in  average  daily  attendance  only  72  per  cent,  of  pupils  enrolled 
and  only  about  45  per  cent,  of  census  scholars.  Although  the  school  term  was  longer 
than  it  had  been  since  1873,  its  shortness  is  regarded  as  the  weak  point  in  the  school 
system;  and  districts  which  are  too  poor  to  sustain  schools  more  than  5  months  are 
advised  to  strengthen  themselves  by  union  with  neighboring  districts,  and  even  if  this 
should  involve  carrying  some  of  the  children  to  school  in  winter  the  plan  would  still 
be  more  economical  than  that  of  supporting  several  small  schools. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 
teachers’  institutes. 

County  teachers’  institutes  were  held  in  Deer  Lodge,  Bozeman,  and  Virginia  City. 
InDeer*Lodge  County,  the  territorial  superintendent,  who  has  personally  observed 
their  workings  for  3  years,  reports  that  the  attendance  was  good,  the  exercises  were  spir¬ 
ited,  the  essays  and  lectures  able,  and  that  a  helpful  and  needed  influence  was  exerted 
by  them.  Among  their  special  benefits  he  enumerates  information  given  to  teachers 
in  theory  and  practice,  valuable  suggestions  in  methods,  the  stimulation  of  thought 
and  inquiry  through  debates,  united  action  in  exposing  and  correcting  errors,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  professional  feeling,  and  a  more  elevated  conception  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  He  says  the  law  in  respect  to  institutes  is  not  sufficiently  mandatory 
to  have  much  force,  especially  where  county  treasurers  are  merely  ex  officio  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools.  It  provides  that  the  county  superintendent  in  any  county  con¬ 
taining  10  or  more  organized  school  districts  may  hold  a  teachers’  institute  annually 
wffien  he  believes  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  would  be  promoted  thereby. — 
(Report,  1878-’79.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  law  provides  that  the  board  of  trustees  may  establish  high  schools  when 
the  interests  of  the  districts  require  it.  There  is  no  report  of  the  number  in  operation 
during  1878-’79,  but  there  was  one  in  Virginia  City  and  one  in  Helena,  the  latter  re¬ 
porting  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  courses  covering  3  years.  The  classical  course 
is  the  same  as  the  scientific,  with  the  addition  of  Latin.  Greek,  German,  and  French 
are  optional  studies. —  (School  law,  1876;  territorial  report,  1878-’79,  and  Helena  City 
report,  1879.) 

MONTANA  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution,  organized  in  1878,  at  Deer  Lodge,  sends  no  report  for  1878-79,  but 
it  appears  from  that  of  the  superintendent  that  its  building,  which  cost  about  $15,000 
and  accommodates  175  pupils,  was  completed.  The  course  is  preparatory  to  college. 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

No  territorial  university  has  yet  been  organized,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  in 
any  institution,  so  far  as  information  has  been  received,  for  superior,  professional,  or 
scientific  instruction. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  "W.  Egbert  Smith,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Butte  City. 

[Term,  1879-1881.] 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

In  tlie  absence  of  any  central  educational  authority  for  collecting  .and  reporting 
school  statistics,  none  later  than  those  of  1875  appear  to  be  attainable.  Even  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wallace,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  September  23,  1879,  has 
to  use  the  figures  of  that  year,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

Number  of  public  schools,  138;  pupils  in  these,  5,151;  teachers,  male  and  female, 
147 ;  average  wages  of  teachers,  $16.30  to  $40  a  month ;  average  number  of  months  of 
schools,  6.6 ;  schools  for  boys  97,  for  girls  8,  for  both  sexes  33 ;  school-houses  reported 
as  owned  or  rented,  5 ;  ^  valuation  of  these,  $4,975 ;  school  fund  for  the  year  from  all 
sources,  $25,473.46;  disbursed  for  teachers’  wages,  $15,432.46;  for  rent  and  school 
boohs,  $1,800.94  ;  for  other  purposes,  $1,657.89.  Roman  Catholic  schools,  12;^  Prot¬ 
estant,  8;  unsectarian,  6;  Pueblo  Indian,  7;  total  of  schools  other  than  public,  33; 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  these,  1,359;  teachers,  35  male,  38  female;  average  num¬ 
ber  of  months  taught,  9.4. 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

As  stated  in  the  report  for  1878,  a  territorial  superintendency  of  schools  was  created 
by  a  law  of  1863  and  was  vested  in  the  territorial  librarian  under  a  law  of  1874. 

The  care  of  schools  in  counties  is  intrusted  to  county  boards  of  supervisors  and 
directors  of  public  schools,  composed  in  each  case  of  the  county  probate  judge  and  of 
3  other  persons  (or  possibly  4,  for  the  language  of  the  law  is  somewhat  indefinite)  elected 
by  the  people  from  the  heads  of  families,  owners  of  real  estate  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  resided  in  the  county  not  less  than  5  years,  and  for  the  change 
of  whom  by  new  election  there  appears  to  be  no  provision  in  the  law. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Provision  for  the  support  of  public  schools  is  made  in  a  law  which  requires  that  $1 
annual  poll  tax  shall  be  collected  from  each  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  21,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  school  purposes  exclusively,  and  in  an  assignment  to  the  same  purposes  of 
one-fourth  of  a  territorial  ad  valorem  tax  on  property.  The  funds  from  these  sources 
go  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  collected,  and  are  paid  out  only 
on  the  order  or  approval  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  or  of  a  majority  of  them. 
In  these  supervisors  about  the  whole  school  authority  seems  to  rest ;  for  to  them  are 
committed,  “entirely  and  exclusively,  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  school 
funds  in  their  respective  counties  and  the  control  and  expenditure  thereof,”  with  “  the 
sole  and  entire  management,  supervision,  and  control  of  the  public  schools  within 
their  respective  counties  ;”  they  making  “such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  system,  and  organization  of  said  schools  as  shall  be  most  proper,  suitable,  and 
necessary  for  the  local  requirements  and  circumstances  of  each  county.”  This  very 
great  transfer  of  power  to  local  boards  strips  the  territorial  superiutendeucy  of  all 
authority;  for,  although  the  incumbent  of  the  office  may  by  a  law  of  1874  ask  reports 
from  these  boards  at  such  times,  on  such  points,  and  in  such  form  as  he  thinks  best, 
the  absence  of  any  such  reports  from  them,  save  for  a  single  year,  shows  that  there 
can  be  no  penalty  incurred  by  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  them.  Even  the  annual 
report  which  they  are  required  to  make  in  the  county  jsaper,  or  in  that  of  the  nearest 
county  which  has  such,  has  no  penalty  attached  to  a  neglect ;  and  inquiry  fails  to 
elicit  any  information  about  such  reports. 

As  to  other  things,  as  was  said  substantially  in  1878,  the  system  seems  to  be  to  have  no 
system,  for  no  studies  are  required,  there  is  no  demand  that  teachers  shall  have  any 
proven  qualifications  (intellectual  or  moral),  no  requirement  that  school  training  shall 
be  in  English  (it  being  now  largely  in  the  Spanish  tongue),  and  no  prohibition  of  the 
sectarian  influences  in  the  schools,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  prevail  exten¬ 
sively. 


1  It  appears  from  a  New  Mexican  paper  that  up  to  the  close  of  1879  even  such  towns  as  Las  Vegas 
and  Santa  F6  had  not  a  single  public  school  building. 

2  Of  the  nominally  public  schools  first  mentioned,  10  were  reported  to  be  Homan  Catholic  schools  re¬ 
ceiving  public  funds. 
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GENERAL  CONDITION. 

As  already  intimated,  the  governor  of  the  Territory  could  obtain  in  the  autumn  of 
1879  no  other  statistics  of  the  public  schools  than  those  of  four  years  previous.  These 
have  been  given  in  previous  reports. 

ELEMENTARY,  PRIVATE,  AND  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  authorities  reported  in  1879  the  existence  of  8  element¬ 
ary  schools,  with  550  to  620  pupils.^  Statistics  of  the  schools  of  other  churches  are 
wanting  for  that  year,  but  several  leading  church  associations  (Congregational,  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian)  are  known  to  have  entered  the  Terri¬ 
tory  and  to  have  established  schools  in  connection  with  their  mission  stations. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Light,  Santa  F6  (Roman  Catholic),  numbering  “about 
200  pupils,”  rejiorts  a  diminution  of  43  from  the  preceding  year ;  the  Santa  Fe  Academy 
(Congregational),  with  4  teachers  and  65  pupils,  1  more  of  each.  Besides  these  the 
Albuquerque  Academy,  Albuquerque,  reports  3  teachers  and  42  pupils;  Las  Vegas 
College,  Las  Vegas  (Roman  Catholic),  8  instructors  and  147  pupils;  St.  Michael’s 
College,  Santa  F6  (Roman  Catholic),  6  instructors  and  100  pupils.  Of  these  last  2 
institutions  the  former  had  36  students  preparing  for  a  classical  collegiate  course  and 
13  for  a  scientific  course.  The  latter  had  only  studies  in  English  and  other  modern 
languages. —  (Sadlier’s  Directory,  reports,  and  returns.) 

SUPERIOR,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1879  no  other  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  uni¬ 
versity  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  appear  to  have  been  taken  than  those 
relating  to  selection  of  the  lands  for  the  endowment  of  them. 

No  professional  school  is  reported  for  that  year. 


*  These  do  not  include  about  250  pupils  in  public  schools  for  boys  at  Santa  I'6,  under  the  charge  of 
Eoman  Catholic  lay  teachers,  nor  those  of  many  like  schools  elsewhere. 


UTAH. 
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UTAH. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-16)  a 
Enrolled  in  district  schools  . . 
Average  daily  attendance  . . , 


33, 604 
21, 775 
14, 949 


34,929 
23, 124 
16, 076 


1,325 

1,349 

1,127 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts . 

Number  of  these  reporting . 

Number  of  district  schools . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 
Valuation  of  school  property.. 


270 
244 
346 
137 
$381, 613 


289 

272 

373 

139 

$393,985 


19 

28 

27 

2 

$12, 372 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  district  schools  ..... 
Women  teaching  in  district  schools  .. 
Whole  number  of  teachers  reported  . . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


254 
235 
489 
$35  00 
$22  00 


261 

248 

509 


7 

13 

20 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  district  schools  .. .  $113, 413 

Whole  expenditure  for  district  schools.  113, 193 


$136,690  $23,277 

136, 690  23, 497 


a  Under  the  new  law,  tlie  age  is  6-18. 

(From  the  biennial  report  of  Hon.  John  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district 
schools,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  returns  from  him  for  those  years.) 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  school  officials  are  a  territorial  superintendent  of  schools,  elected  for  2 
years ;  a  county  superintendent  for  each  county,  elected  for  the  same  term ;  and  3 
trustees  for  each  school  district,  who  are  elected  at  first  for  1,  2,  and  3  years’  terms, 
and  subsequently  for  3  years.  Boards  of  examination  consisting  of  3  persons  in  each 
coimty  are  appointed  by  the  county  courts  for  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  and 
granting  them  certificates. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

School  moneys  are  derived  from  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  3  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxa¬ 
ble  property,  taxation  of  railroads,  sale  of  estrays,  and  from  a  special  district  tax 
which  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  a  year  and  can  be  levied  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  taxpayers.  They  are  disbursed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  youth  6  to  18  years 
of  age.  Trustees  employ  teachers,  provide  school-houses,  apparatus,.  &c.,  and  may 
at  their  option  collect  tuition  fees  ;  they  must  visit  officially  each  school  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts  at  least  once  each  term  and  take  an  annual  census  of  children  6  to  18  years 
old.  The  territorial  superintendent,  county  superintendents,  and  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Deseret  in  convention  determine  what  text  books  shall  be  used  in  the 
schools. —  (School  laws.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  an  increase  in  school  population,  in  public  school  enrolment, 
average  daily  attendance,  number  of  schools  taught,  length  of  term,  value  of  school 
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property,  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public 
schools :  progress  at  every  point. 

The  territorial  superintendent  during  the  years  1878  and  1879  personally  visited 
many  of  the  schools  and  called  to  his  aid  in  this  'work  a  number  of  the  leading  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Territory.  During  the  summer  of  1878,  two  of  these,  at  his  request  and 
partly  with  him,  made  a  tour  of  39  days,  holding  60  educational  meetings,  and  two 
others,  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  same  year,  made  a  tour  of  100  days,  visited 
all  the  20  counties,  and  held  115  meetings.  Still  another  in  the  same  year  visited  the 
out  settlements  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Territory,  with  a  like  aim. 
In  1879  the  leading  settlements  in  5  counties  were  visited,  schools  were  examined, 
teachers  advised  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  trustees  instructed  in  their  duties, 
and  public  meetings  held.  The  report  of  the  visitors  in  1879  denies  the  assertion  that 
the  people  of  Utah  are  opposed  to  popular  education  or  even  indifferent  to  it.  In  Da¬ 
vis  County  not  a  school  room  could  be  found  that  was  bad;  many  of  the  houses  were 
well  constructed  and  of  good  material.  Much  is  said  to  have  been  done  towards  ex¬ 
tending  the  educational  interests  of  the  Territory  by  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Ladies’  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  which  have  a  membership  of  about  18,000, 
including  many  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  in  the  Territory. —  (Territorial  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake  City,  reported  44 
students  attending  in  1878-’79  and  14  graduates.  The  territorial  superintendent  says 
the  attendance  is  steadily  increasing ;  that  during  the  years  1878  and  1879  he  selected 
40  students  from  the  various  counties,  the  full  number  for  whom  the  law  provides  free 
tuition ;  and  that  many  others  also  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  course. 
The  course  of  study  remains  the  same  as  formerly  reported,  covering  only  one  year, 
although  students  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies  further  are  allowed  to  do  so 
without  charge.  On  completion  of  the  1  year’s  course,  certificates  are  granted  which 
entitle  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  district  schools  without  further  examination. — 
(Territorial  report  and  return.) 

A  normal  department,  with  22  students  enrolled,  was  reported  in  connection  with 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  Provo  ;  there  was  one  in  1877-’78  in  Salt  Lake  Academy, 
Salt  Lake ;  and  a  report  for  1878-’79  from  Brigham  Young  College,  Logan,  shows  that 
it  had  normal  students,  but  gives  no  particulars  respecting  the  course  of  study  for 
them. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  report  of  any  high  schools  in  the  Territory.  Secondary  instruction  is 
given  in  the  University  of  Deseret  and  in  Salt  Lake  Academy,  Salt  Lake  ;  in  Brigham 
Young  Academy,  Provo,  which  had  normal,  academic,  intermediate,  and  primary  de- 
p^artments  ;  and  in  the  Brigham  Young  College,  Logan,  which,  besides  the  elementary 
English  branches,  gives  instruction  in  algebra.  United  States  and  ancient  history,  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy,  and  physiology.  For  statistics  of  these  and  any  others  reporting,  see 
Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  aiipendix,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR,  PROFESSIONAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DESERET. 

There  were  in  1879  no  institutions  reporting  under  superior,  professional,  or  scientific 
instruction  except  the  University  of  Deseret,  Salt  Lake,  and  this  had  not  yet  organ¬ 
ized  a  collegiate  department.  There  were  325  students,  under  3  instructors,  182  of  the 
students  being  boys  and  143  girls.  The  university  had  a  library  of  2,888  bound  vol¬ 
umes;  it  received  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  from  the  Territory,  and  its  tuition  fees 
amounted  to  $2,993. —  (Return,  1878-79.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

No  report  is  made  to  this  Bureau  of  any  institutions  in  the  Territory  for  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes  or  of  the  blind,  or  for  reformatory  and  industrial  training. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

/  '  Hon.  JOEX  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools,  Salt  LaJce  City. 

[Second  term,  August  4,  1879,  to  August  1,  1881.] 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876-77. 


1878-79. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age . 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 
Average  daily  attendance 
Pupils  in  private  schools  . . 


al3, 187 
7,182 


&24,223  11,036 

14, 032  6, 850 

9,585  . . 

451  . . 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts  reported . 

Districts  in  which  schools  were  taught. 

Number  of  public  school-houses _ 

School  rooms  for  study . 

School  rooms  for  recitation  only . 

Average  time  of  school  in  days . 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 


262 

352 


89.2 


378 
330 
326 
531 
14 
87.5 
$220, 405 


68 


26 


1.7 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools. 
Women  teaching  in  the  same  ... 

Whole  number  employed . . 

Number  licensed  in  the  year  .... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


126 

143 

269 


$40  00 
30  00 


236 

110 

324 

181 

560 

291 

263 

$41  14 

$1  14 

33  34 

3  34 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 


$49, 765 


$105, 520 
114, 379 


$55, 755 


aScliool  age,  4-21. 


6  School  age,  5-21. 


(From  printed  report  of  Territorial  Superintendent  J.  P.  Judson  for  the  years  indi¬ 
cated,  with  written  return  from  the  same  for  1876-77,  and  return  for  1878-79  from  his 
successor,  Hon.  J.  S.  Houghton.  The  statistics  given  in  the  return  from  the  former 
are  considerably  altered  in  his  subsequently  printed  report,  probably  from  later  and 
fuller  returns  from  local  officers. ) 


TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  public  school  officers  of  the  Territory  are  a  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  appointed  for  2  years  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  council ;  a  terri¬ 
torial  board  of  education,  comprising  the  territorial  superintendent  and  one  person 
from  each  judicial  district,  appointed  every  2  years  by  the  governor;  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  common  schools,  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years ;  county  boards  appointed 
by  county  superintendents,  for  the  examination  of  teachers ;  district  boards  of  3  di¬ 
rectors  and  district  clerks,  both  elected  by  district  voters  for  3  years. 

Women  are  eligible  to  election  as  school  officers  and  may  vote  in  school  meetings. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

School  funds  are  to  be  derived  from  the  interest  on  moneys  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  lauds  given  by  the  United  States,  from  county  taxes  of  3  to  6  mills  on  the  dollar, 
and  from  fines  for  breaches  of  penal  laws.  On  the  vote  of  qualified  electors,  additional 
moneys  may  be  raised  for  school  purposes  by  a  special  district  tax  net  to  exceed  10 
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mills  on  the  dollar.  To  be  entitled  to  public  school  money,  districts  must  have  main¬ 
tained  a  public  school  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  at  least  3  months  during  the 
year  precediug.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  districts  having  less  than  15 
scholars  of  census  age ;  such  may  diaw  their  proportion  of  school  money  by  organiz¬ 
ing  and  reporting  to  the  superintendent  according  to  law.  The  territorial  board  of 
education  prescribes  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline.  Towns,  villages,  or  districts  reporting  more  than  500 
youth  of  census  age  are  required  to  establish  graded  schools.  The  public  money  is 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  youth  4  to  21  years  old,  but  the  age  for  at¬ 
tendance  on  public  schools  is  5  to  21.  In  cities,  towns,  or  villages  of  more  than  400 
inhabitants,  children  between  8  and  16,  if  mentally  and  physically  sound,  must  bo 
sent  to  public  school  at  least  6  months  in  each  year  unless  other  adequate  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  instruction  or  unless  their  labor  be  necessary  to  their  own  sup¬ 
port  or  that  of  others  depending  on  them. —  (School  law,  1877.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  1878-’79  indicate  satisfactory  progress :  school  population  and  en¬ 
rolment  in  public  schools  were  almost  doubled,  the  number  of  teachers  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  schools  more  than  doubled,  and  the  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught 
very  considerably  increased ;  teachers’  wages,  also,  were  raised. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  public  school  system  has  been  much  more  efficient  in  every  particular  under  the 
operation  of  the  neAV  school  law,  which  went  into  effect  January  1,  1878.  The  law 
was  framed  by  the  chief  educators  of  the  Territory,  who  were  called  together  by  the 
superintendent  for  this  purpose  once  in  1876  and  twice  in  1877.  It  was  also  printed 
and  distributed  over  the  Territory  for  criticism,  and  was  generally  approved,  before 
being  submitted  to  the  legislature.  Notwithstanding  this  care,  the  superintendent 
says  there  are  some  defects  in  the  law  as  passed,  growing  out  of  changes  made  by  the 
legislature  in  the  original  bill,  and  he  advises  amendments  (1)  authorizing  county 
superintendents  to  apportion  school  funds  as  often  as  they  shall  find  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  the  schools,  (2)  making  adequate  provision  for  the  printing  of  blanks 
furnished  by  the  board  of  education,  and  (3)  allowing  pay  to  teachers  called  to  assist 
county  superintendents  in  teachers’  examinations. —  (Territorial  report,  1878-79.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  territorial  university  offers  its  students  a  2  years’  normal  course,  such  as  is 
usually  pursued  in  normal  schools.”  It  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  purely  profes¬ 
sional  instruction,  history,  physiology,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  English  litera¬ 
ture  and  composition,  geometry,  chemistry,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  15  students  during  1878-’79,  all  in  the  first  year  of  the  course. —  (Univer¬ 
sity  catalogue.) 

teachers’  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  have  been  organized  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  Territory ;  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  new  law  establishing  uniformity  in  the  examinations  of  teachers,  the 
sessions  were  generally  well  attended,  teachers  seeing  the  necessity  of  embracing  every 
opportunity  for  improvement.  Still,  many  of  the  younger  teachers  held  aloof,  fearing 
that  they  might  be  required  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  for  which  they  were 
not  prepared,  such  as  delivering  addresses  or  reading  essays.  Partly  from  this  cause 
the  work  at  the  institutes  held  was  confined  to  the  interchange  of  opinions  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  maintaining  order,  and  securing  regularity  of 
attendance. —  (State  report,  1878-’79.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  information  respecting  public  high  schools  or  high  departments  of  graded 
schools,  and  only  in  one  place  is  there  any  report  of  the  schools  being  graded.  The 
schools  of  Seattle  are  said  to  be  thoroughly  graded.  For  statistics  of  private  academic 
schools  reporting,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  OR  FOR  BOTH  SEXES. 

The  University  of  Washington  Territory,  Seattle,  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
system  of  the  Territory,  presents  4  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  normal,  and 
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commercial.  Its  classical  eourse  is  the  same  iu  substance  as  that  pursued  in  eastern 
eoUegeb  ;•  the  scientific  omits  Greek,  but  requires  more  than  4  years’  study  of  Latin, 
French,  or  German.  Arms  are  furnished  by  the  Territory,,  and  the  young  men  are 
taught  military  taetics.  There  is  an  annual  legislative  appropriation  of  $1,500,  secur¬ 
ing  free  tuition  to  30  pupils  appointed  by  members  of  the  legislature.  Tiie  university 
is  growing  :  it  had  155  students  iii  1878-’79,  under  11  instructors,  against  40  pupils  and 
2  instructors  in  1877.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  collection  of  a  library  and  a 
natural  history  museum.  The  buildings  occupy  a  fine  site  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
the  main  one  having  cost  $35,000.  Women  are  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  on  equal  terms  with  men,  and  are  also  members  of  the  faculty. —  (Report  of 
territorial  superintendent  and  of  the  president  of  the  university,  1878-’79.) 

There  is  no  report  for  1878-’79  from  Holy  Angels’  College,  at  Vancouver,  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  had  80  pux)ils  under  3  instructors. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

TEACHEEii’  INSTI-TUTE. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Teachers’  Institute  was  held  at  Seattle 
July  15,  1879,  Hon.  John  P.  Judson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  presiding. 
After  remarks  by  the  president,  the  subject  of  fractions  and  decimals  was  opened  by 
J.  E.  Clark  (who  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  complexity  in  teaching  these 
subjects  and  deprecated  the  overburdening  of  pupils’  minds  with  lengthy  rules  before 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  are  understood)  and  was  afterwards  discussed. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  White,  of  Olympia,  followed  on  “How  to  teach  geography  to  primary 
classes,” "and  Mr.  D.  B.  Ward,  of  Seattle,  on  “  School  government.”  In  the  evening. 
President  A.  J.  Anderson,  of  the  Territorial  University,  gave  an  address  on  “Peojile’s 
schools,”  in  which  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  Avhich  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide,  and  that  a  normal 
school  is  a  necessity  in  any  Commonwealth  having  a  system  of  common  schools.  On 
the  second  day  the  subject  of  percentage  was  presented  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Jones;  Mr.  C.  K. 
Jenner  gave  his  method  of  teaching  this  and  other  things  in  arithmetic  by  means  of 
cancellation.  English  grammar  was  introduced  by  J.  E.  Clark  and  was  continued  by 
Mrs.  White,  Miss  Bunnell,  Miss  Winsor,  and  Messrs.  Anderson,  Kerr,  Whitworth,  Jones, 
McDermotli,  and  others.  An  essay  on  ‘  ‘  Ratio  and  proportion  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
McDermoth,  and  a  lecture  on  vocal  culture  was  given  by  Rev.  William  Roberts.  On  the 
third  day  a  discussion  of  the  topic  “How  to  teach  reading”  was  opened  by  Rev.  William 
Roberts  and  continued  by  others,  several  methods  being  presented ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Kerr, 
of  Port  Townsend,  gave  his  views  on  “How  to  teach  history,” and  Mrs.  A.  J.  White,, 
of  Olympia,  presented  a  paper  on  “  Object  teaching.”  The  afternoon  session  was 
mos.  ly  occupied  in  disciissiug  the  school  law,  and  in  the  evening  a  large  audience 
listened  to  a  lecture  by  Supennteudent  Judson.—  (Printed  report  of  proceedings. ) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 


Hon.  John  P.  Judsox,  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Olympia. 

[Third  term,  November,  1878,  to  November,  1880.] 

Mr.  Judson  is  to  be  succeeded  by,  Hou./J.  S.  Houghton,  Goldendale,  whose  first  term  extends  from 
November,,  1880,  to  November,;  1'882. 
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WYOMING. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Increase  or 
decrease  for 

3  years. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Enrolled  in  iniblic  schools  a . 

2,  041 

2, 151 

2,  090 

Inc. 

49 

Average  attendance  in  public  schools. 

1,114 

969 

1,287 

Inc. 

173 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  school  buildings . 

21 

20 

25 

Inc. 

4 

Public  schools  taught . 

28 

33 

36 

Inc. 

8 

V aluation  of  buildings  and  furniture . 

$21, 378 

$26, 826 

$61,675 

Inc. 

$40, 297 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools . 

21 

14 

20 

Dec. 

1 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  . . . 

27 

35 

29 

Inc. 

2 

Whole  number  of  teachers . 

48 

49 

49 

Inc. 

1 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers?).. . 

.171  06 

$62  08 

$55  94 

Dec. 

$16  02 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receipts  from  local  tax  for  schools  c. . 

$24, 622 

$4, 553 

$7, 056 

Dec. 

$17, 566 

Expenditure  for  pay  of  teachers . 

17, 629 

22,  842 

22, 121 

Inc. 

4,492 

a  The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  is  not  given ;  the  school  age  is  from  7  to  21. 

b  This  includes  both  sexes. 

c  These  receipts  are  from  special  district  levies  for  buildings  and  other  purposes.  Besides  these 
there  is  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each  voter,  with  a  general  tax  for  schools  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on 
the  dollar,  the  receipts  from  which  are  not  given  in  the  report. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  John  Slaughter,  territorial  librarian  and  ex  officio  sujierm- 
tendent  of  iniblic  instruction,  for  the  three  years  indicated. ) 

TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

The  territorial  librarian  acts,  ex  officio,  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  Territory.  For  counties,  there  are  superintendents  of  schools  elected  by  the  people 
for  biennial  terms ;  for  school  districts,  boards  of  trustees  of  3  members  are  elected 
for  terms  of  three  years,  one  being  changed  each  year. —  (School  laws,  1878.) 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Public  schools  are  to  be  sustained  by  a  poll  tax  of  $2  on  each  voter  and  a  county  tax 
of  2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  School  district  taxes  may  be  voted  at 
the  regular  annual  district  meeting  to  provide  school-houses  and  sites,  supply  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  funds  for  paying  teachers,  for  libraries,  text  books  for  indigent  pupils,  books 
and  stationery  for  board  meetings,  and  for  other  contingent  expenses.  Funds  may 
be  voted,  not  exceeding  $100  in  any  one  year,  to  procure  a  district  library.  Women 
may  vote,  and  are  eligible  to  election  as  school  officers ;  the  law  provides,  too,*. that 
no  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  the  pay  of  teachers  on  account  of  sex  when  the 
persons  are  equally  qualified. 

Teachers  must  be  examined  by  county  superintendents  and  receive  certificates  au¬ 
thorizing  them  to  teach  in  public  schools ;  they  must  make  report  of  school  statistics 
each  term  or  forfeit  their  pay,  at  the  discretion  of  district  boards.  County  superin¬ 
tendents  who  fail  to  report  annually  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for? 
feit  the  sum  of  |100. 
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A  teacliers’  institute  of  from  4  to  10  days  must  be  bold  auuually  by  tbe  territorial 
and  county  superintendents  for  tbe  instruction  and  advancement  of  teachers.  It  is 
made  tbe  duty  of  tbis  institute  to  discuss  and  decide  on  a  series  of  books  and  a  system 
of  education  wbicb  sball  be  uniform  tbrougbout  tbe  Territory,  tbe  books,  however, 
not  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  5  years,  except  by  unanimous  decision  of  tbe 
[institute]  board.  Each  county  superintendent  and  district  board  of  directors  may 
determine  whether  a  school  of  higher  grade  shall  be  established  in  the  district  and 
what  number  of  teachers  shall  be  employed.  The  institute  above  mentioned  deter¬ 
mines,  however,  the  studies  to  be  pursued  in  all  schools  of  like  grade  in  the  Territory. 

The  district  schools  are  Iree  to  all  resident  children  over  7  and  under  21 ;  the  law 
makes  it  the  duty  of  ijarents  and  guardians  to  see  that  such  youth  attend ;  and  a 
line  is  imposed  on  parents  and  guardians  of  children  between  7  and  16  who  neglect 
or  refuse  to  obey  this  law.  Separate  schools  for  colored  youth  may  be  provided  in 
districts  where  there  are  15  or  more  such  to  attend. —  (School  laws,  1S78.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  for  the  three  years  given  (the  only  ones  since  1876)  show  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  public  school  enrolment,  a  larger  one  in  average  attendance,  4  more  school 
buildings,  8  more  schools  taught,  1  more  teacher,  and  a  fair  advance  in  the  value  of 
school  property;  the  average  pay  of  teachers,  however,  declined  and  the  receipts 
from  local  taxes  for  the  schools  fell  oft’  The  territorial  superintendent,  in  his  brief 
report  for  1878-79,  gives  little  more  general  information  respecting  the  schools  than  is 
comprised  in  the  above  statistics.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Albany  County 
says  the  financial  condition  of  the  schools  in  that  county  is  good,  and  that  a  new 
school-house,  worth  $30,000,  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  superintendent  of  Uintah 
County  reported  that  the  condition  of  public  schools  there  was  improving. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  RECOMMENDED. 

The  territorial  superintendent,  while  he  considers  the  school  law  good  on  the  whole, 
recommends  certain  amendments  to  it,  which  were  indorsed  in  part  by  the  territorial 
institute  and  in  full  by  several  of  the  county  superintendents.  These  are:  (1)  That 
the  public  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  7  to  21  as  at  present ;  (2)  that  the  county  assessors  or  school  district  clerks 
take  a  censns  of  all  persons  between  5  and  21,  giving  the  name,  age,  and  sex,  together 
with  the  names  of  jiarents  or  guardians ;  and  (3)  that  the  apportionment  of  public 
funds  by  county  suj)erintendents  be  made  from  this  census. —  (Eeport  of  Horn  John 
Slaughter,  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction,  in  Governor  Hoyt’s  report. ) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JOHX  Slaughter,  territorial  librarian  and,  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Chey¬ 
enne. 
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EDUCATIONAL.  ASSOCIATIONS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  eighteenth  annual  convention  July  29-31,  1879,  in  the  GLl-1s’ 
Normal  School  building,  Philadelphia,  the  president,  John  Hancock,  ph.  d.,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  the  chair.  The  session  was  opened  with  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  d.  d.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mayor  Stokley  delivered  the  address  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  municipality  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  followed  by  Edward 
Shippen,  esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city.  President  Hancock, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  discussed  the  question  of  the  union  of  two  kinds  of  training, 
of  brain  and  hand,  in  the  public  schools ;  the  Kindergarten  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system,  and  compulsory  education,  all  of  which  he  earnestly  advocated.  The 
high  school  question  was  next  treated  in  a  paper  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Phelps, 
of  Winona,  Minn.  In  this  paper  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  State  relative  to  such 
schools  were  thoroughly  defined.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  said  that  the  question  of  public  high  schools  is  the  grand  battleground 
of  an  educational  system  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  Government  and  must  be 
sustained  by  all  Mends  of  free  government.  President  White,  of  Purdue  University, 
contended  for  the  right  of  the  State  to  furnish  higher  education,  and  said  that  if  the 
right  of  State  education  is  admitted  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  invariable 
line  beyond  which  the  State  cannot  rightfully  exercise  its  powers. 

Dr.  j.  A.  Paxson,  president  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition  in  West  Philadelphia, 
questioned  the  propriety  of  the  present  school  system,  declared  that  the  studies  given 
to  pupils  in  the  high  schools  are  not  of  a  practical  character,  and  said  that  a  large 
percentage  of  graduates  from  high  schools  are  in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  day.  Super¬ 
intendent  Wickersham  and  others  took  issue  as  to  this  assertion,  and  secured  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  the  prisons  in  respect  to  it ;  wliich  committee 
subsequently  reported  that  the  percentage  found  was  extremely  small.  The  evening- 
session  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  large  audience  listened  to  an 
address  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  “  The 
neighborhood  as  a  starting  point  in  education,”  in  which,  for  the  instruction  of 
youthful  minds,  he  advocated  the  cultivation  of  local  interest,  the  attention  to 
be  drawn  first  to  immediate  surrounding  facts  and  then  to  matters  of  world  wide 
interest.  On  the  second  day  the  morning  hour  was  occupied  with  the  communication 
of  statistical  information  concerning  the  education  of  the  blind  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickofi’, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  A  readjustment  of  common  school  studies,”  a  iiaper  contain¬ 
ing  much  critical  comment  concerning  its  subject  and  inviting  discussion  on  the  part 
of  others  present.  Mr.  H.  F.  Harrington,  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  participated  in  the  discussion  at  length.  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of 
Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  “Eaucation  at  home  and  abroad,”  in  which  by  compar¬ 
isons  the  excellences  of  our  own  system  were  defined.  The  evening  session  was 
occupied  with  an  address  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  on  the  ‘‘New  teacher  in  New  America,” 
after  which  a  committee  on  necrology,  consisting  of  four  gentlemen  from  different 
States,  was  appointed.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  was  occupied  with  a  notice  of 
the  International  Educational  Congress  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1880,  and  with  a  series 
of  resolutions  offered  by  Professor  Hogg,  of  Texas,  to  the  effect  that  Congress,  having 
donated  $10,000,000  to  the  endowment  of  colleges  for  young  men,  might  justly  donate 
a  portion  of  the  public  domain  to  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  institu¬ 
tion  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  that  the 
association  indorse  the  action  of  Congress  in  donating  lands  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  to  provide  colleges  for  the  education  of  women,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  labor  and  education  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  practicable  to 
adopt  some  such  plan  for  technical  and  scientific  schools  for  women  as  has  been 
adopted  in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  established  by  the  act  of  1862. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham  discussed  the  paper  of  Mr.  Philbrick  on  education  at  home  and 
abroad.  Gen.  John  Eaton  submitted  for  inspection  official  educational  pamphlets  of 
the  French  bureau  of  education ;  and  Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  the  Texas  Agricnltural 
and  Mechankal  College,  read  a  jiaper  on  “Industrial  education,”  advocating  equal 
education  of  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the  hand.  J.  M.  Garnett,  ll.  d.,  president  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Md.,  then  read  a  paper  on  “The  historical  method  in  the  teaching  of 
English,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  chair  of  English  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  special  course  of  English  in  every  college.  This  iDaper  was  discussed  and 
approved.by  several  gentlepaen.  The  evening  and  closing  session  held  at  the  Perma- 
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neut  Exliibition  building  was  occuj)ied  by  tbe  committee  of  uecrology  AAutb  resolu¬ 
tions  which  mentioned  in  earnest  terms  of  commendation  the  names  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Valentine,  a  veteran  teacher  of  New  York  and  founder  of  the  New  York  Teachers’ 
Association,  out  of  which  grew  the  National  Association,  and  of  Miss  H.  B.  Haines,  of 
Now  York,  teacher  of  a  private  school  of  high  grade.  After  the  adjournment  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  auditorium,  and  speeches  were  made  by  prominent  gentlemen 
Irom  different  sections  of  the  country,  alter  which  the  association  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Chautauqua  the  second  Tuesday  in  July,  1880. 

The  normal  section  of  the  association.  Prof.  William  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  presi¬ 
dent,  was  addressed  by  Professor  Phelps,  on  ‘‘Normal  schools,”  and  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gil¬ 
christ,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Iowa,  on  “Professional  degrees  for 
teachers,”  in  which  address  the  idea  of  a  well  defined  system  of  professional  degrees 
to  be  bestowed  upon  teachers  as  a  means  of  encom-agement  to  them  was  elaborated, 
these  degrees  to  be  similar  to  those  given  in  law,  medicme,  and  theology.  The  second 
day  was  given  to  an  address  by  Prof.  Lewis  McLouth,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  concerning  the  restricting  of  normal  school  work  to  professional  in¬ 
struction.  Several  professors  and  teachers  joined  in  the  discussion,  opinions  seeming 
to  be  divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  excluding  academic  instruction  from  normal 
schools.  After  the  election  of  officers  this  section  adjourned. 

The  department  of  higher  instruction  listened  to  and  discussed  a  paper  on  “College 
dormitories,”  by  Professor  Adams,  of  Michigan  University,  in  which  the  drift  of 
opinion  was  against  them.  Then  came  an  essay  by  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette 
College,  Pennsylvania,  on  “  Orthography  in  high  schools  and  colleges,”  advocating 
the  spelling  reform  in  which  the  author  is  a  leader.  The  third  day  was  given  up  to 
the  election  of  officers. 

The  industrial  department  listened  to  papers  by  Prof.  L.  S.  ThomxAson,  of  Purdue 
University,  on  “Educated  labor,”  in  which  the  necessity  of  skilled  labor  was  advo¬ 
cated  ;  by  Superintendent  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  on  “The  beginning  of  industrial 
instruction;”  and  by  John  Hitz,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  “Destitute  children,”  this 
being  a  description  of  a  home  for  boys  and  girls  in  Kent,  England.  Mr.  E.  A.  Spring, 
a  sculptor  from  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  also  discoursed  interestingly  on  modelling  in  clay, 
illustrating  his  talk  by  modelling  and  working  in  the  clay. 

The  elementary  department  listened  to  the  following  subjects:  “Culture;”  “The 
relations  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  school,”  by  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis ; 
“A  graduating  system  for  country  schools,”  by  Superintendent  Wade,  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  “First  school  days,”  by  Mrs.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio ;  and  the  reading  of  a  paper  sent 
in  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  of  Boston,  on  “Art  and  drawing  in  education.” 

The  spelling  reform  department  was  occupied  by  Professor  March  on  “The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  spelling  reform  in  America ;  ”  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  sent  in  by  the 
vice  president  of  this  association  in  England  on  “Spelling  reform  in  England ;”  by  a 
paper  on  “The  etymologic  objection  to  spelling  reform,”  from  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  by  another  on  “Spelling  reform  in  journalism,”  by 
Mr.  North,  of  the  Utica  Herald ;  and  by  an  elaborate  address  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis,  on  “  The  potency  of  caprice.”  The  election  of  ofiicers  was  followed  by  adjourn¬ 
ment. —  (Published  proceedings,  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1879,  and 
New-England  Journal  of  Education,  August  14  and  21,  1879.) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  sessions  of  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
were  held  July  8-11,  1879,  again  at  the  Fabyan  House,  N.  H.,  and  brought  together  a 
large  number  of  eminent  educators  from  all  sections  of  the  countr5^  The  proportion 
of  people  from  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States  was  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  ;  that  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  the  South,  and  West,  greater.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  officers  in  charge  to  secure  the  comfort  of  guests,  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  showed  the  vrisdom  of  combining  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  with 
that  of  health  and  recreation. 

After  a  short  speech  of  welcome  by  President  Carleton,  followed  by  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises,  music,  and  the  appointment  of  committees,  the  first  address  of  the  session  was 
presented  by  Prof.  Judah  Dana,  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  on  “Old  and  new  methods  of 
teaching.  ”  It  was  a  review  of  the  modem  system  of  education  compared  to  that  in 
vogue  in  early  New  England  days  and  was  severely  critical  of  the  superficial  nature 
of  much  of  the  present  teaching.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Mr.  Morse,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. ,  who  favored  the  old  methods,  and  by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Springfield,  Mass. , 
who  thought  that  fifty  years  have  shown  great  progress  for  the  better.  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard  presented  a  paper  on  “  The  treatment  of  neglected  and  destitute  children,” 
such  as  are  exposed  (from  orphanage,  from  inherited  defects  of  mind  and  body,  or  from 
the  neglect  or  example  of  one  or  both  parents  or  bad  neighbors)  to  the  formation  of  idle, 
restless,  or  vicious  habits.  He  said  no  school  as  at  present  organized  can  meet  the  educa¬ 
tional  wants  of  these  children ;  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  their  environments  be¬ 
fore  they  become  criminal  and  placed  in  well  ordered  industrial  homes,  where  they  may 
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find  parental  love,  be  trained  in  good  manners,  subordination  to  antbority,  and  use¬ 
ful  industry  ;  tliat  each  State  should  have  special  agencies  to  find  homes  for  such  chil¬ 
dren,  and  that  teachers  and  school  officers  should  look  after  the  backward  children  in 
school  and  the  neglected  at  their  homes.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Hancock  of 
Ohio,  Rev,  M.  Ames  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Professor  Thacher  of  Yale  College,  who  indorsed 
Dr.  Barnard’s  views.  A  recitation  by  Professor  Hibbard,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
an  illustrative  exercise  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  by  James  W.  Webster,  of 
Boston,  closed  the  first  session.  In  the  evening  a  letter  was  read  by  Gov.  Natt  Head, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and,  after  music  by  Mrs.  West,  Dr.  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  delivered 
an  address  on  ^‘Piecework.”  The  speaker  condemned  the  practice,  especially  com¬ 
mon  in  graded  schools,  of  limiting  the  work  of  teachers  by  written  courses  of  study, 
in  which  education  in  the  several  branches  is  prescribed  with  the  extremest  minute¬ 
ness,  This,  he  thought,  tended  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  original  powers  of  the 
teacher  to  an  injurious  extent  and  to  make  his  work  machine  work.  He  thoirght,  too, 
that  confining  the  labors  of  the  teacher  year  after  year  to  the  same  grade  of  pupils 
afiects  teachers  in  the  same  injurious  manner  that  piece  work  does  mechanics.  He 
would  have  teachers  move  up  with  their  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  so  far  as  upward 
mov^emeutis  practicable,  and  when  the  limit  is  reached  return  to  the  lower  grade  and 
go  over  the  same  course  again.  The  first  paper  of  the  second  day  was  by  Prof.  J.  L, 
Lincoln,  of  Brown  University,  on  Some  of  the  present  aspects  of  classical  teaching 
and  study.”  After  a  farther  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Professor  Thacher,  of  Yale 
College,  and  Prof.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  Secretary  Northrop  presented  a  paper 
on  ‘‘The  high  school  question,”  first  giving  the  current  objections  to  high  schools  and 
then  presenting  arguments  and  statements  to  refute  them.  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  engaged  in  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Rounds  of  Maine,  and 
Mr.  Warren  of  New  Hampshire,  who  were  all  strongly  in  favor  of  high  schools.  D. 
P.  Allen,  of  North  Carolina,  then  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  educa¬ 
tional  interest  in  his  State  and  the  organization  of  a  normal  school  under  his  manage¬ 
ment,  for  which  he  asked  pecuniary  aid.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  funds, 
whose  efforts  subsequently  realized  the  sum  of  |180.  Remarks  by  several  followed  on 
Mr.  Allen’s  work,  then  a  selected  reading  by  Professor  Hibbard  and  a  lesson  in  num¬ 
bers  by  Mr.  Walton.  The  evening  session  opened  with  a  lecture  by  Prof.  C.  A. 
Young,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  “Eclipses  of  the  sun.”  The  committee  on  means  for 
building  a  normal  school-house  in  North  Carolina  then  presented  that  matter  to  the 
meeting  in  several  short  speeches,  and  Gen.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  set  forth  briefly  what  was  being  done  for  the  South  in  the  way  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  gave  a  favorable  account  of  the  progress  made  among  the  freedmen.  On 
the  third  day,  after  some  remarks  by  President  Pickard,  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
Principal  A.  C.  Perkins,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  read  a  paper  on 
“Extremists  in  education,”  which  was  discussed  by  Isaac  Bridgman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Knox,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Harper,  of  Maine ;  Dr.  McVickar,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Secretary  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  board  of  education,  then  presented  a  paper  on  ‘  ‘  Oral  teaching,”  which  was  discussed 
by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Tweed,  of  the  Boston  schools ;  General 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  and  G.  T.  Fletcher,  of  Maine.  An 
elaborate  essay  prepared  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  on  “Education  of  girls  as 
affected  by  growth  and  physical  development,”  was  distributed  among  members  and 
afterwards  discussed  by  Professor  Sprague,  of  Boston ;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Farmington, 
Me. ;  Dr.  Hewitt,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  School ;  Principal  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  McVickar,  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  in  the  same  State, 
most  of  the  speakers  agreeing  with  the  paper  in  commending  gymnastic  training  for 
girls.  In  the  evening  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  addressed  the  institute  on 
“  The  function  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  education.”  The  sessions  of  the  fourth  and  last 
day  commenced  with  business,  including  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  resolutions  and 
the  election  of  officers.  The  necrology  report,  presented  by  Charles  Northend,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  embraced  tributes  of  respect  to  eight  members  who  had  died  within 
the  year.  A  paper  followed  by  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  State  superintendent  of  scliools 
in  Vermont,  on  “  How  teaching  may  become  a  profession ;  ”  it  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
G.  T.  Fletcher  and  E.  S.  Morris,  of  Maine,  who  indorsed  the  main  thought  of  the 
paper,  that  teachers  should  be  professionally  educated  and  be  examined  by  teachers. 
Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Farmington,  Me.,  delivered  an  address  on  “  Educational  jour¬ 
nalism,”  in  which  his  aim  was  to  answer  the  question  “What  should  be  the  character 
of  educational  journalism  that  it  may  meet  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  what  may 
teachers  expect  from  their  journal?”  Mr.  Bicknell,  of  Massachusetts,  commended 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Harper,  of  Maine,  urged  that  a  more  liberal 
8ux)port  be  given  to  educational  journals.  In  the  evening,  after  eulogistic  remarks 
by  several  on  the  late  Charles  Hammond,  General  Eaton  remarked  on  the  unity  of  the 
teacher’s  work,  the  real  brotherhood  of  the  profession,  and  the  proofs  of  the  progress 
of  the  work  as  seen  in  such  great  meetings  as  these.  Short  social  talks,  story  telling, 
and  witty  repartee  ensued,  and  after  readings  and  music  the  institute  adjourned. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  17,  1879.) 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGI-AND  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  association,  which  meets  twice  a  year,  held  its  iirst  session  on  May  23,  1879,  in 
Boston.  The  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  “  Oral  instruction/’  arguments  for  and 
against  being  given.  Hon.  J.  AY.  Dickinson  compared  oral  and  written  teaching,  and 
showed  how  he  would  first  awaken  the  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  thing  signified  in  the 
mind  of  the  child  and  then  give  him  the  sign  or  word  by  which  it  is  known ;  he  would, 
however,  have  the  pupils  do  the  thinking,  examining,  and  analyzing  themselves.  S. 
S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  urged  that  the  child  should  record  nis  ideas  in  Avrit- 
ing  as  he  proceeded,  and  other  gentlemen  agreed  Avith  him.  Superintendent  Allard, 
of  Milton,  considered  oral  teaching  useful  in  the  primary  grades,  while  Superintendent 
Parker,  of  Quincy,  Avould  have  it  carried  tlirough  all  grades.  Superintendent  Tweed, 
of  Boston,  took  for  his  subject,  “AVhat  a  child  knoAvs  before  he  is  five  years  old,  and 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  school.”  Ho  argued  that,  as  the  child  performs  mental 
operations  before  he  has  language  to  express  himself,  so  the  teacher  should  by  object 
and  oral  teaching  bring  the  child’s  mind,  through  the  faculty  of  perception,  into  re¬ 
lation  with  the  subject  taught. 

The  second  semiannual  meeting  took  place  in  Boston  the  31st  of  October,  1879, 
with  Superintendent  Edgerly,  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  chair.  Superintendent  Littlefield 
considered  several  practical  questions.  He  objected  to  a  departure  from  all  old  stand¬ 
ards  as  well  as  to  too  great  a  conservative  policy  in  teaching.  He  favored  a  steady, 
gradual  development  of  the  science  of  education.  He  objected  to  the  doing  away  with 
all  text  books,  for  with  inefficient  teachers  what  would  then  be  the  state  of  the  school  ? 
He  suggested  a  written  standard  for  all  schools,  with  examinations  to  prove  the  result 
of  this  method.  Various  arguments  as  to  the  success  of  the  Quincy  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  reading  were  next  heard.  The  methods  in  school  work  in  Cambridge  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Superintendent  Cogswell,  of  that  town.  In  the  primary  grades  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  oral,  object,  and  written  methods  prevented  monotony,  while  the  style  of  teach¬ 
ing  arithmetic  throughout  the  schools  was  especially  noticeable.  “The  true  scope 
and  limits  of  oral  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  as  tested  by  actual  experiment,  ” 
was  ably  treated  by  Superintendent  H.  F.  Plarrington,  of  New  Bedford.  He  referred 
to  the  position  taken  by  Secretary  Dickinson  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  on  this  subject, 
and  then  stated  that  tAvelve  years  ago  ho  did  away  with  daily  markings,  examina¬ 
tions  for  promotion,  arbitrary  percentages,  and  the  question  and  answer  system  of 
work,  thus  leaving  the  teacher  free  from  routine  drill.  The  plan  worked  well  for  a 
while,  but  the  teachers  became  disheartened  by  the  defective  knowledge  shown  by 
their  pupils.  All  this  leads  Mr.  Harrington  to  state  that  even  the  most  effective  oral 
instruction  does  not  leaA^e  accurate  impressions  on  the  youthful  mind.  In  referring 
to  object  teaching,  he  further  says  that  it  is  only  by  constant  repetition  that  the 
scholars  are  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  statements,  propositions,  &c.  This  question 
was  discussed  by  several  gentlemen.  After  the  election  of  officers,  appointment  of 
committees,  and  other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. —  (NeAV-Englaud  Journal  of 
Education,  May  29  and  November  6,  1879.) 

NATIONAL  GERMAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  German- American  Teachers’  Association  Avas  held 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  beginning  July  29  and  ending  August  1,  1879.  After  addresses 
of  welcome  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Rattermann,  of  Cincinnati  (chairman  of  the  local  committee). 
Dr.  AY.  H.  Mussey,  president  of  the  board  of  education.  Superintendent  Dr.  J.  B.  Peas- 
lee,  and  Mr.  H.  Eckel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  German  instruction,  the  associa¬ 
tion  listened  to  a  jiaper  on  “Education  of  the  heart,”  prepared  by  Prof.  AY.  J.  Eckoff, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  He  was  very  eloquent,  and  his  views  excited  a  spirited  discus¬ 
sion,  A\ffiich  ended  with  the  ajipointment  of  a  standing  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  “  memory  gems  ”  from  the  works  of  classical  authors.  This  was  followed  by 
Prof.  H.  Schuricht,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  with  a  paper  on  the  “History  of  the  education 
of  women.”  Several  ladies  of  Cincinnati  discussed  this  valuable  essay.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  president  of  the  association.  Prof.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  delivered 
a  lecture  to  the  public  upon  the  subject  “  Spirit  of  the  times  and  the  school.”  This 
l)aper  was  decidedly  the  most  masterly  lAroduction  the  association  has  brought  forth 
for  many  a  yfjar.  The  speaker  reviewed  those  poAverful  currents  which  haA^e  influ¬ 
enced  the  life  of  nations  of  modern  times,  referring  to  their  beneficial  or  destructive 
influence  on  education  and  more  especially  on  the  common  schools  of  to-day.  The 
first  day  of  the  convention,  Avhich  was  closed  with  this  public  lecture,  Avas  'for  the 
most  part  taken  up  with  business  transactions,  appointment  of  special  committees, 
&c.  The  second  day  began  Avith  an  interesting  essay  on  “  Educational  systems  and 
systemless  education,”  jirepared  by  Prof.  H.  Dcirner,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  was 
followed  by  a  report  of  the  committee  on  German  in  the  public  schools.  Assistant 
Superintendent  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Cleveland,  referee,  which  briefly  stated  the  progress 
German  instruction  had  made  in  various  cities  and  States  of  the  Union,  chiefly  in  the 
West.  The  association  then  voted  in  favor  of  offering  prizes  to  the  amount  of  |50  for 
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Uieraiy  contriLutions  to  tlic  Erzieliuugs-Bliltter  (organ  of  the  association),  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  i^ermanent  educational  bureau  in  connection  with  its  organ.  Then  followed 
a  most  fruitful  discussion  on  Professor  Schiick’s  (Detroit)  proposition  of  establishing 
special  schools,  offered  at  last  year’s  convention  in  New  York,  but  postponed  then  for 
want  of  time.  The  discussion  lasted  several  hours,  and  was  continued  next  day.  The 
following  is  the  original  i)roposition  : 

^‘The  present  age  demands  special  schools  adapted  to  the  condition  of  such  children 
as  are,  from  natural  or  other  causes,  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  an  otherwise 
well  organized  school.  This  imi^ediment  may  result  from  weak  natural  endowments, 
lack  of  will  power  (the  source  of  sluggishness),  bad  conduct,  or  any  other  abnormal 
peculiarity.  From  whatever  cause  it  springs,  however,  such  children  are  continually 
exx)osed  to  mental  and  moral  ruin,  as  the  present  school  system  cannot  afford  them 
the  predominantly  individual  treatment  which  their  x^eculiar  condition  requires.” 

The  discussion  closed  with  the  adoption  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Professor  Klemm, 
to  the  effect  that  the  association  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  such 

unclassilied  schools”  for  the  morally  defective  pupils,  but  declined  to  agree  to  the 
proposition  as  tar  as  it  calls  for  such  schools  for  the  intellectually  weak  ones.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day,  Mr.  H.  H.  Pick,  drawing  master  in  Cincinnati,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  “Drawing  in  the  common  schools.”  Several  theses  upon  this  subject, 
offered  by  Mr.  Pick,  were  adopted. 

The  fourth  and  last  day  was  opened  with  a  paper  of  Assistant  Superintendent  L. 
E.  Klemm,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  “  Ladies  as  teachers.”  He  proposed  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  after  a  lengthy  discussion  (only  an  abstract  given): 
Equal  representation  of  both  sexes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  tendency  toward  doing  away  with  men  as  teachers  is  in  opposition  to 
the  best  interests  of  true  education ;  young  immature  persons,  whether  male  or  female, 
should  in  no  case  be  intrusted  with  the  great  resxionsibility  of  educating  the  young; 
the  standard  of  qualilicatiou  for  the  x)osition  of  teacher  should  be  raised  gradually  by 
calling  for  more  general  knowledge  and  for  more  thorough  professional  training.  Prof. 
H.  Woldemaun,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  followed  with  a  paper  upon  “  Cooxierative 
assistance  of  teachers,”  in  which  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  protective  union. 
The  speaker  was  strongly  supported  by  others,  and  the  question  j)ut  into  the  hands 
of  a  sx)ecial  committee  to  report  next  year.  In  the  afternoon,  after  reports  from  spe¬ 
cial  and  standing  committees  and  the  transaction  of  other  business.  Prof.  I.  Keller, 
principal  of  the  National  German-American  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  reported 
at  length  upon  the  ffrst  year’s  work  of  this  school.  (It  was  oi^enei  September,  1878, 
and  is  maintained  by  a  permanent  fund  collected  among  Germans  in  the  Union.)  The 
report  was  satisfactory.  The  association  then  approxiriated  a  certain  sum  for  the 
support  of  indigent  pupils  of  said  institution  and  also  for  enabling  its  committee  on 
statistics  to  extend  its  researches  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  next  session  of  the 
association  will  be  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1880. 

The  greatest  harmony  and  good  will  prevailed  throughout  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  and  the  ox)inion  of  the  daily  jjress  and  of  all  the  x)articix)ants  was  that  this  tenth 
session  surpassed  all  preceding  ones  in  importance  and  fruitfulness. — (Special  report.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  is  said  in  the  Cornell  Era  to  have  announced  in  its  programme  for 
the  contest  in  January,  1879,  the  following  subjects  :  In  Latin,  the  Captives  of  Plau¬ 
tus,  the  Academics  of  Cicero,  and  Latin  at  sight ;  in  Greek,  the  Panegyrics  of  Isocrates, 
the  Ijihigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides,  analysis  of  verb  forms,  and  Greek  prose  compo¬ 
sition  ;  in  mathematics,  analytics  and  calculus.  Subjects  for  essay  writing  were  to 
be  given  in  another  circular,  of  which  no  notice  has  been  received.  In  oratory  each 
speaker  was  to  be  limited  to  ton  minutes.  The  results  of  the  contest  did  not  reach 
the  Bureau. 

The  New  York  School  Journal  of  December  G,  1879,  stated  that  at  the  competitive 
examination,  November  2(D,  the  candidates  were  examined  in  Greek,  mathematics,  and 
mental  science.  Nine  colleges  and  universities  entered  the  lists,  but  the  majority  con- 
tined  themselves  to  comxietition  in  essay  writing  and  oratory,  Wesleyan  University 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  apparently  sending  the  only  contestants  in 
Greek,  and  the  latter  and  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  apparently  the  only 
ones  in  mental  science  ;  while  only  a  single  name,  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  appears  to  have  been  presented  for  the  contest  in  mathematics. 

NORTHWESTERN  INTERSTATE  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  consisted  in  1879  of  the  collegiate  associations  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
ISIissouri,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  Its  aim,  like  that  of  the  eastern  one  before  referred 
to,  is  to  create  an  interest  in  oratory,  to  cultivate  social  feeling  between  the  colleges, 
and  to  test  the  quality  of  the  training  in  them.  Its  xilan  is  to  have  a  home  contest 
lield  in  each  college  by  the  undergraduates,  the  successful  contestant  in  which  goes  as 
the  representative  of  the  college  to  the  State  contest,  from  which  again  the  one  ad- 
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judged  tlio  best  .u<)<'s  iii)  to  represent  tbe  State  association  at  tbc  general  contest  under 
tbeluispices  of  this  general  association  for  the  Northwest.  The  judges  of  success  in 
the  competition  are  three  persons  chosen  by  the  executive  committee  from  public  life 
and  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  institutions  represented  in  the  contest,  one 
inhabitant  of  the  place  where  this  is  held  being  also  chosen  as  a  referee  in  case  of  any 
division  of  sentiment  between  the  judges.  The  manuscripts  of  the  competing  orators 
are  to  be  handed  to  the  president  of  the  association  and  by  him  to  the  judges  sepa¬ 
rately,  at  least  three  days  before  the  contest,  to  be  read  by  them  in  advance  of  the 
public  heariug,  at  wliich  hearing  each  judge  must  for  himself,  without  consultation 
with  the  others,  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  thought,  composition,  and  dehvery  of 
each  oration,  and  mark  them  separately  on  a  scale  of  100.  At  the  close  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  association  receive  the  average  of  each  judge  for  each  contestant, 
and  the  orator  graded  highest  by  two  judges  receives  the  first  prize,  a  gold  medal ;  the 
next  highest,  a  silver  medal.  On  this  basis  the  association  has  come  forward  from 
1875,  holdiug  its  first  contest  at  Galesburg,  Ill. ;  its  second  at  Indianapolis ;  its  third  at 
Chicago;  its  fourth  at  Madison,  Wis. ;  its  fifth  at  St.  Louis  ;  its  sixth  at  Iowa  City,  at 
which  xilace,  May  13,  1879,  E.  M.  La  IMllette,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  the 
winner  of  the  first  j)rize,  and  J.  A.  Barber,  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  the  winner  of  the 
second. —  (Constitution  of  association  and  Iowa  State  Press.) 

IXTEUNATIOXAL  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Society  for  Investigating  and  Promoting  the  Science  of  Teaching,  which  was 
formed  at  Thousand  Island  Park  in  1878,  invited  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Training  School,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  to  organize  and  conduct  a  normal  educational 
conference  during  the  season  of  1879  —  this  conference  to  be  a  meeting  where  educa¬ 
tional  theories  could  be  exxilained,  sound  philosoxihy  of  education  and  teaching  ex- 
Xiouuded,  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  of  the  jirofession  of  teaching  dis¬ 
seminated,  and  modes  of  school  supervision  examined  ;  the  energies  of  the  participants 
to  be  devoted  to  educational  xihilosophy  and  xiractice  ;  the  lectures  to  be  followed  by 
discussions.  The  first  meeting,  which  took  xfiace  August  11-16,  1879,  at  Thousand 
Island  Park,  was  only  x>reliminary  to  axiermanent  organization,  a  committee  to  further 
this  end  being  ax3l)oiRled  during  the  session.  The  constitution  proposed  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  desire  to  bind  together  those  ofiicers  earnestly  engaged  in  reaching  the  high¬ 
est  results  in  teaching,  to  unify  the  educational  forces  at  work  on  this  continent,  and 
to  xu'ovide  a  course  of  systematic  instruction.  The  organization  retains  the  title  taken 
in  1878 ;  the  members  are  to  devote  themselves  thoroughly  to  the  study  of  pedagogics 
and  other  branches  of  the  science.  The  subjects  presented  were  to  the  point,  taking 
nX3  the  xihilosophy  of  education,  the  higher  education  in  its  relation  to  the  State,  the 
aisthetic  influences  of  the  school  room,  training  of  teachers,  the  importance  of  draw¬ 
ing,  training  schools,  industrial  drawing  and  how  regular  teachers  can  teach  it,  &c. 
The  method  of  xirocedure  was  for  the  auditors  to  take  notes,  and  after  the  paper  was 
finished  to  question  the  reader  upon  all  mooted  points.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
the  debates  were  said  to  be  xirofound  and  searching.  The  energy  and  earnestness  dis¬ 
played  are  said  to  augm*  well  for  the  future  of  this  society. —  (School  Bulletin,  June 
and  Sex)tember,  1879,  and  Teachers’  Institute,  October,  1879.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  third  general  meeting  in  Boston  the  last  week  in  June  or 
first  in  July,  1879. 

The  attendance  was  very  great,  reaching  over  300,  and  the  membership  was  more 
than  doubled  during  the  month  previous  to  meeting.  Besides  the  usual  x>apers,  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  business,  the  meeting  was  especially  notable  on  account  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  given  to  the  members  by  the  literary  men  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  by  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  by  Harvard  University.  A  special  invitation  to  all  educators  to  join 
in  the  work  was  given  by  the  association,  and  one  day  was  devoted  particularly  to  the 
library  and  the  school.  Papers  were  read  by  C.  F.  Adams,  jr.,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  others.  The  publication  of  the  American 
Library  Association  catalogue  was  secured  by  the  raising  of  an  additional  $500.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  most^imxiortant  result  of  the  meeting,  as  the  catalogue  will  aid  greatly 
ill  making  the  libraries  a  direct  educational  power,  and  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  teach¬ 
ers  desiring  to  guide  and  to  improve  tlie  reading  of  their  xiupils. —  (New-England 
Journal  of  Education,  July  10,  1879.) 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Tills  association,  which  holds  two  meetings  a  year  besides  department  meetings,  met 
for  its  general  session  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  September  9-12,  1879,  President  D. 
C.  Gilman,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  chair.  Tbe  first  evening  was  occupied  by  the  business 
meeting  of  the  association  aud  the  reading  of  the  annual  report.  On  the  next  day 
(two  and  three  sessions  a  day  being  held)  the  subjects  treated  were  “International 
coinage,”  which  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  would  have  added  to  a  na- 
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tional  coinage  ;  “Modern  education ;  its  opportunities  and  perils;”  “The  regulation 
and  control  of  the  degree  conferring  1)0^61'  in  American  colleges;”  “The  voting  of 
women  in  school  elections,”  in  which  paper  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  gives  many  reasons  why  women  should  have  the  same  rights  in  school  matters 
as  men  liave,^“one  reason  being  that  they,  in  general,  surpass  men  in  educational 
ability,  tact,  experience,  knowledge,  and  wisdom;”  then  followed  “Chinese  immigra¬ 
tion,”  which  was  favorably  spoken  of  by  Prof.  S.  Wells  Williams,  of  Yale  College,  who 
liad  resided  forty- three  years  in  China;  “The  manufacture  and  sale  of  poisonous  and 
dangerously  adulterated  articles;  ”  and  the  annual  address  of  President  Gilman,  which 
reviewed  education  in  America  from  1869  to  1879.  The  second  day  was  devoted  more 
especially  to  paimrs  bearing  upon  sanitary  matters,  an  address  by  George  E.  Waring, 
jr.,  of  Newport,  on  “The  sewerage  of  the  smaller  towns,”  leading  to  much  debate. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Acland,  of  Oxford,  England,  explained  the  union  of  sanitary  and  poor  law 
administration  in  that  coimtry.  Paimrs  were  also  read  on  “  The  protection  of  life  from 
casualties  in  the  use  of  machinery,”  on  “Tenement  house  reform,”  “The  relations  of 
Christianity  to  the  common  law,”  and  “  The  place  of  the  practical  man  in  American 
public  affairs,”  in  which  last  paper  Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  of  Boston,  advocated  the 
iiaviug  of  more  businessmen  in  high  positions  under  Government  rather  than  so  many 
professional  men,  as  the  leaders  in  commerce  know  better  what  the  country  needs. 
The  third  and  last  day  opened  with  paymrs  from  Frederick  Douglass  and  Prof.  R.  T. 
Greener,  of  Washington,  on  the  emigration  of  colored  citizens  from  the  South,  the 
former  discouraging  the  exodus,  the  laHer  favoring  it.  Also  on  the  programme  were 
“Cooperative  stores  in  England  and  America,”  “  Debt  making  and  debt  paying  in 
American  cities,”  “Colored  schools  in  Virginia,”  and  “  The  West  from  a  financial 
standpoint.”  In  the  department  of  education  “  The  method  of  study  in  social  sci¬ 
ence”  was  ably  demonstrated  by  William  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  chairman  of  this 
section.  Prof.  Justin  Winsor,  of  Harvard  University,  read  a  paper  on  college  libraries, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  library  as  the  storehouse  of  the 
humanities  and  the  arena  of  all  exercise  if  kept  up  to  the  times  ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  one  on  “  Methods  of  education,” 
favoring  oral  teaching  with  good,  live  teachers.  The  secretary  of  this  department 
also  furnished  a  rej)ort.  In  the  department  of  jurisprudence  the  day’s  session  was 
occupied  by  papers  on  “  The  limits  of  punishability ;”  on  “The  policy  of  patent  laws,” 
Mr.  H.  Betts  urging  the  continuance  of  a  policy  which  creates,  upholds,  and  liberal¬ 
izes  patent  laws  and  showing  how  successful  the  American  patent  laws  are  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  other  countries ;  on  “The  United  States  and  the  declaration  of 
Paris;”  and  on  the  “Recent  changes  in  our  State  constitutions,”  read  by  Prof.  S.  E. 
Baldwin,  of  Yale  College.  The  departments  of  social  economy  and  finance  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  former ;  to  a  paper  on  the  care  of  ijoor 
and  vicious  children,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace  wishing  children  to  be  taken  out  of  alms¬ 
houses  and  placed  in  families.  This  was  followed  by  a  debate  on  institution  life  for 
children,  by  a  paper  on  industrial  arbitration,  by  one  on  the  labor  question,  and  by  a 
communication  in  regard  to  cooperation  in  England. —  (Journal  of  Social  Science, 
December,  1879,  and  other  authorities.) 

NATIOiS^AL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  in  Now  York, 
October  28-30,  1879.  This  institution  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress  March  31, 
1863.  Its  object  is  to  render  such  scientific  aid  and  advice  to  the  Government  as  the 
latter  may  see  fit  to  request.  To  its  deliberations  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health  and  also  the  consolidation  of  the  several  Government  surveys.  The 
membership  is  limited  by  law  to  fifty,  with  an  equal  number  of  foreign  associates. 
The  meetings  are  held  twice  during  each  year,  once  in  the  spring,  at  Washington  (when 
the  elections  take  place),  and  again  in  the  fall  at  New  York  (when  the  time  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussions  thereon). 

After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order.  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College, 
received  his  associates  and  bade  them  welcome  to  the  new  college  building,  Anthon 
Hall,  which  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  The  opening  address  by  the 
president  of  the  association.  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  consisted  of  a  brief  review  of 
the  advances  made  by  science  during  the  past  six  months;  he  referred  to  Lockyer’s 
recent  researches  in  spectrum  analysis,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  compound  nature 
of  the  elements ;  to  the  arguments  urged  to  show  that  man  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
pliocene,  and  to  the  existence  of  a  fourth  form  of  matter,  which  Professor  Crookes 
described  in  his  lecture  on  “Radiant  matter ”  before  the  British  association  at  the 
Sheffield  meeting.  The  first  paper  on  the  i)rogramme  was  on  “Photographing  star 
spectra,”  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  in  the  sun. 
The  essential  features  of  this  paper  were  the  descriptions  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
author  obtained  the  photographs.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  read  a 
paper  on  “  Spectroscopic  notes,”  and  Surgeon  General  Woodward  one  describing  some 
of  his  investigations  with  reference  to  the  changes  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  body 
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imcler  tlio  inlluenco  of  diftereiit  diseases.  Another  iiiedieal  iiaper,  read  by  Dr.  J.  C.^ 
Dalton,  dealt  witli  tlio  various  modifications  of  brain  matter.  Prof.  A.  Guyot,  of 
Princeton,  followed  with  a  paper  tMtatiiif^  of  the  geography  of  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Mountains;  and  the  lirst  day’s  session  closed  with  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
tignre  of  the  earth  and  tlie  nebnlar  hypothesis.  The  second  day’s  session  opened  with 
the  reading  of  a  paper  by  State  Geologist  Hall,  on  some  crinoids,  or  fossil  sea  lilies, 
found  in  the  lower  Helderiierg  formation.  The  same  gentleman  read  a  second  paper 
on  a  Silurian  fossil,  named  Lyeopodis  Vannxem.  These  fossils  are  on  the  border  line 
between  animals  and  plants,  and  Professor  Hall  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  they 
belong  to  the  former  kingdom.  Prof.  Elias  Loomis,  of  Yale,  read  a  jiaper  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  number  of  deductions  made  from  a  close  study  of  the  weather  charts  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service  Otfice.  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  gave  some 
new  points  about  the  moons  of  the  planet  Mars ;  Prof.  Stephen  Alexander  read  a 
])apei  devoted  to  the  considei'cTjtion  of  a  method  by  which  the  dimensions  and  ellip- 
tieity  of  the  earth  might  be  ascertained.  The  characteristics  of  the  old  river  beds  of 
California  were  the  subject  of  an  able  paper  by  Prof.  Joseph  LeConte,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California ;  and  the  discussion  that  followed  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
i  hanges  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  took  place  in  the  pliocene  era  brought  up  the 
further  question  of  the  existence  of  man  at  this  time,  it  being  admitted  that  some 
traces  of  him  were  found  in  the  pliocene  but  generally  believed  that  his  advent  was 
later.  Prof.  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  a  specialist  on  the  subject  of  color, 
presented  a  paper  on  “Our  memory  for  color  and  luminosity,”  and  Prof.  S.  P.  Lang¬ 
ley,  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  gave  one  on  the  “Absorption  of  the  solar  atmos¬ 
phere.”  The  third  day’s  session  was  begun  by  a  second  paper  from  Professor  LeConte, 
on  ‘  ‘  The  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver.”  Dr.  George  F.  Barker,  of  Philadeljihia,  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  “Arago’s  experiment,”  the  object  of  which  was  to  substantiate  the 
correctness  of  the  experiment  tried  by  Arago,  who  found  that  a  wire  through  which 
an  electric  current  was  passed  became  magnetized.  The  results  of  the  latest  labors  of 
Dr.  Newberry  were  then  presented  to  the  academy  in  two  papers,  the  first  on  “Creta¬ 
ceous  fossils,”  the  other,  descriptive  of  some  of  the  gold  and  silver  deposits  of  ^  Utah 
and  Colorado.  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  gave  a  description  of 
a  new  element  which  he  and  other  chemists  have  lately  found  in  the  Smarskite  min¬ 
erals,  and  announced  his  discovery  of  another  new  element.  The  session  was  closed 
by  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  at  the  meeting,  delivered  by  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cer. —  (New-Eugland  Journal  of  Education,  November  20,  1879.) 

PEDAGOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  November  1,  1879,  and  was  opened  by  Dr.  Hagar,  of  the  Salem 
Normal  School,  who  delivered  an  address  on  “The  first  steps  in  reading.”  The 
speaker  favored  Dr.  Leigh’s  phonic  type,  thinking  it  the  shortest  way  yet  discovered 
of  teaching  children  to  read  from  the  ordinary  type.  The  subject  was  further  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Supervisor  Tweed  of  Boston,  Mr.  Prince  of  Waltham,  H.  C.  Hardon  of  the 
Shurtleff  School,  Supervisor  Kneeland,  Mrs.  Knox,  N.  T.  Allen,  D.  C.  Brown,  and  Dr. 
Philbrick  of  Boston,  and  others,  some  agreeing  with  the  chairman’s  views  and  others 
dissenting  from  them.  Mr.  Philbrick  spoke  at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  phonic 
method,  arguing  that  such  a  method  was  based  on  true  philosophical  principles  and 
had  received  the  indorsement  of  the  greatest  pedagogical  experts  in  the  world. — (New- 
Englaud  Journal  of  Education,  November  6,  1879.) 

AMEPaCAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  began  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  6,  and  continued  4  days. 
The  address  of  the  president.  Dr.  Theophilus  Par\'in,  at  the  opening,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  assertion  of  the  agreement  between  science  and  religion. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  and  a  copy  of  the  address  was  requested  for  publication. 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  cooperation  with  the  Census  Bureau  to  make  the 
statistics  of  disease  and  mortality  as  complete  as  possible,  and  also  others  looking  to 
more  effieient  organization  of  the  association  and  its  branches  by  means  of  a  model  code 
of  regulations  for  State  and  county  medical  societies.  A  paper  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Harris,  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  medical  examiner  system  of  that  State  and  its  working  in  prae- 
tice,  excited  sufficient  interest  to  lead  to  an  order  for  printing  it.  Dr.  G.  B.  Balch,  of 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  registration  of  diseases,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  u.  s.  a., 
one  on  the  construction  of  hospitals  for  small  towns  and  villages,  which  last  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  lithographic  plans.  A  paper  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Chaill6,  o’f  Louisiana,  on 
“State  medicine  and  medical  organization,”  dwelt  considerably  on  the  need  of  fuller 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  sanitary  and  educational  institutions,  for  the  more  perfect 
education  of  physicians,  for  the  prevention  of  avoidable  disease,  and  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  medical  examining  boards  to  insure  the  people  not  only  competent  physicians, 
but  also  competent  midwives,  pharmacists,  dentists,  and  professional  nurses. —  (Sani¬ 
tarian,  June,  1879.) 
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a:mericax  medical  college  association. 

Ill  accordance  "witli  a  resolution  passed  at  the  4>,ssociatioii  meeting  of  the  preceding 
year,  delegates  from  the  “regular^’  medical  colleges  met  at  Atlanta  May  2,  1879,  to 
take  action  in  favor  of  some  nniform  system  of  medical  teaching  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  standard  of  education  in  Europe.  Prof.  S.  D.  Gross, 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  ancl 
Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  Ill.,  stated  the  object  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  in  the  following  propositions, 
the  first  of  which  passed  after  discussion,  while  the  second  passed  unanimously  :  (1) 
All  medical  colleges  should  require  attendance  upon  three  regular  courses  of  lectures 
during  three  separate  years  before  admitting  students  to  become  candidates  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  D.  ;  (2)  The  medical  colleges  should  require,  before  admitting  to  matricula¬ 
tion,  a  x^reliminary  examination,  such  examination  to  embrace  at  least  the  elements  of 
the  jiliysical  sciences  in  addition  to  a  fair  English  education. —  (Buffalo  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  June,  1879.) 

HOMCEOPATHIC  INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONGRESS. 

This  congress  met  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  30, 1879,  five  colleges  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Ohio  being  represented  by  delegates.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  permanent 
organization  were  adopted,  the  object  being  ‘interchange  and  comparison  of  views  on 
the  part  of  the  different  colleges,  promotion  of  unity  in  matriculate  and  doctorate  re¬ 
quirements,  and  improvement  of  the  modes  and  standard  of  medical  education.”  Any 
recommendation  adopted  by  the  congress  is  to  be  binding  on  the  individual  colleges 
when  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  several  faculties  and  when  written  notice  of  such 
ratification  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  congress.  The  following  recom¬ 
mendations  were  unanimously  adopted  at  this  meeting:  (1)  That  the  time  of  study  re- 
([uired  of  candidates  for  graduation  shall  be  three  full  years.^  (2)  That  all  matriculates, 
exeexit  graduates  of  regular  colleges  and  high  schools,  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  on  English  scholarship,  elements  of  chemistry,  and  x^hysics. 
(3)  That  the  annual  course  of  lectures  previous  to  graduation  be  three  in  number,  each 
course  to  be  graded,  with  a  minimum  session  of  22  weeks  in  each  year.  (4)  That 
an  examination  be  instituted  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years’  courses,  and  no 
student  be  x>ermitted  to  enter  the  succeeding  year  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory 
<‘Namination  in  the  curriculum  of  the  preceding  year.” — (United  States  Medical  In¬ 
vestigator,  June  1,  1879.) 

AMERICAN  FROBEL  UNION. 

This  organization  aims  to  set  up  a  standard  of  Frobel’s  Kindergarten  by  x>ublishing 
his  works  and  those  of  his  disciple,  Madame  Marenholtz-Biilow.  It  holds  meetings 
at  Boston  in  December,  April,  and  August  of  each  year,  when  addresses  are  made  by 
the  principal  trainers  and  trained  Kindergartner  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  leading  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  country.  When  the  treasury  is  sufficiently  endowed,  the  society  hopes  to 
do  service  by  educating  Kindergartner  and  aiding  the  spread  of  Kindergarten. — 
(School  Bulletin,  June,  1879.) 

KINDERGARTEN  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  of  Kindergartner  which  took  place  at  Detroit  on  the  30th  and  31st 
of  December,  1879,  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occasion,  although  the  attendance 
was  not  large.  A  great  number  of  letters  were  sent  in  by  persons  unable  to  attend, 
although  sympathizing  warmly  with  the  movement. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  editor  of  the  New  Education,  who  presided,  made  a  statement 
of  the  objects  of  the  convention.  Communications  were  then  presented  giving  detailed 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  Kindergarten  work  in  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  Montreal,  and  other  cities.  Miss  Eleanor  Beebe,  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  read  a  paper  on  “The  blind  leading  the  blind,”  in  which  she  insisted  on  the 
need  for  training  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  of  parents 
and  nurses.  Prof.  John  Ogden,  president  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  Worthington, 
Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  need  of  more  true  Kindergarten,”  and  other  members 
discussed  the  feasibility  of  public  Kindergarten,  the  organic  connection  of  home. 
Kindergarten,  and  school,  and  the  importance  of  early  moral  training. 

It  was  determined  to  postpone  a  x>ermanent  organization  of  the  Western  Kindergar¬ 
ten  Association  until  the  summer  of  1880,  when  a  fuller  attendance  could  be  had,  and 
a  provisional  platform  was  adopted,  which  insisted,  among  other  things,  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  early  training,  on  the  need  of  physiologic  and  psychologic  x^rexiaration  for 
the  work  of  education,  and  on  the  greater  importance  of  habit  and  training  over  mere 
knowledge  and  instruction. —  (Educational  Weekly,  January  22,  1880.) 

’  On  motion,  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  declared  to  he  that  the  words  “three  full  years  ’’  required 
the  applicant  for  graduation  to  give  authentic  evidence  from  one  or  more  reputable  physicians  that 
he  had  prosecuted  the  study  of  medicine  during  three  full  years,  including  three  courses  of  lectures  in  a 
reputable  medical  college. 
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Part  1. — Siatisiics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  Territories,  showing 

States  Bureau 


States  and  Territories. 

Report  for  the  year — 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

SCHOOL  POPULATIOK.| 

1 

Begins 

i— 

Ends — 

Between  what  ages. 

Total  number  between 

said  ages. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

6 

Alabama . 

1878-’79 

Oct. 

1 

Sept.  30 

7-21 

376,  649 

Arkansas . 

1879 

July 

1 

June  30 

6-21 

&236,  601 

California . 

1878-79 

July 

1 

June  30 

5-17 

216,  404 

Colorado . 

1879 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

6-21 

29,  738 

Connecticut . 

1878-’79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

4-16 

138, 428 

Delaware . 

1878-79 

Dec. 

1 

Nov.  30 

5-21 

35,  649 

Florida . 

1877-78 

Oct. 

1 

Sept.  30 

4-21 

e72,  985 

Georgia  . . 

1879 

Jan. 

1 

Dec.  31 

6-18 

433,  444 

Illinois . . . 

1878-79 

Oct. 

1 

June  30 

6-21 

1,  000,  694 

Indiana . 

1879 

July 

1 

June  30 

6-21 

708, 101 

Iowa . 

1879 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  15 

5-21 

577,  353 

Kansas . 

1879 

Aug. 

1 

July  31 

5-21 

312,  231 

Kentucky . 

1876-'77 

July 

1 

J une  30 

/6-20 

p539,  843 

Louisiana . 

1879 

Jan. 

1 

Dec.  31 

6-21 

330,  930 

Maine . 

1878-79 

Apr. 

1 

Mar.  31 

4-21 

215,  724 

Maryland . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

June  30 

5-20 

7i276, 120 

Massachusetts . 

1878-79 

May 

— 

Apr.  — 

5-15 

303, 836 

Michigan . 

1879 

Sept. 

2 

Sept.  1 

5-20 

486,  993 

Minnesota . 

1879 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

5-21 

i271,  428 

Mississippi . 

1879 

Jan. 

1 

Dec.  31 

5-21 

362,  370 

Missouri  . . 

1878-79 

Apr. 

— 

Apr.  — 

6-20 

702, 153 

Nebraska . 

1879 

Apr. 

— 

Apr.  — 

5-21 

123,  411 

Nevada . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

6-18 

10,  295 

New  Hampshire . 

1879 

Mar. 

_ 

Mar.  — 

5-21 

d72, 102 

New  Jersey . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

5-18 

327,  818 

New  York . . . 

1878-79 

Oct. 

1 

Sept.  30 

.5-21 

1,  628,  727 

North  Carolina . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

6-21 

426, 189 

Ohio . 

1879 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

6-21 

1,  043,  320 

Oregon . 

1878-79 

Mar. 

— 

Mar.  3 

4-20 

656,  464 

Pennsylvania . 

1878-79 

June 

— 

June  — 

6-21 

jl,  200,  000 

Khode  Island . 

1878-79 

May 

1 

Apr.  30 

5-15 

49,  562 

South  Carolina . 

1879 

Nov. 

1 

Oct.  31 

6-16 

228, 128 

Tennessee . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

6-21 

514,  643 

Texas . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

8-14 

208,  324 

Vermont . 

1878-79 

Apr. 

1 

Mar.  31 

5-20 

92,  831 

Virginia . 

1879 

Aug. 

1 

July  31 

5-21 

483,  701 

West  Virginia . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

6-21 

206, 123 

Wisconsin . 

1879 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

4-20 

483, 453 

Arizona . 

1879 

Jan. 

1 

Dec.  31 

6-21 

5,  291 

Dakota . 

Z1878-79 

Apr. 

1 

Mar.  31 

5-21 

18,  535 

District  of  Columbia . 

1878-79 

July 

1 

June  30 

6-17 

t38,  800 

Idaho  . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

5-21 

5,  596 

Montana . 

1879 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

4-21 

5,  885 

New  Mexico . 

1875 

Jan. 

1 

Dec.  31 

7-18 

7i29,  312 

Utah . 

1879 

July 

1 

June  30 

6-16 

34,  929 

Washington . 

1878-79 

Sept. 

1 

Aug.  31 

5-21 

24,  223 

Vv  vomiTig  ... _ 

1879 

7-21 

Indian: 

Cherokees . 

1879 

1 

Chickasa.w.'i 

1879 

Choctaws . 

1879 

Sept. 

_ 

Apr.  — 

5-20 

}  in,  000 

Creeks  . 

1879 

Seminoles . 

1879 

Sept. 

1 

May  30 

J 

«  Average  attendance. 

6  Several  counties  made  no  report  of  sex. 
c  Number  under  5  years  of  age. 
fZ  Estimated. 

<5  In  1876. 

/For  colored  population  tlie  school  age  is  from  6-16. 
jr Census  of  I879. 
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the  enrolment,  attendance,  duration  of  schools,  ^c. ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United 
of  Education, 


SCHOOL  POPULATION. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


SEX. 

Number  under  6  yeai  s 
of  age. 

CC 

C3 

0 

CD 

S  fcfi 
>  « 

Ocm 

<D 

1 

Number  between  6  and 

16  years  of  age. 

r£ 

d 

"rt 

s 

0 

7 

s 

10 1 

11 

6116,  231 
109,  473 
15, 159 

6105,  987 
106,  931 
14,  579 

c86,  663 

d23,  428 

dll5,  000 

222, 150 
508,  822 
365,  268 
296,  061 
160,  992 

211,  294 
491,  872 
342,  833 
281,  292 
151,  239 

0 

177,  262 
135,  638 
75,  340 

530,  839 
369, 447 
197,  342 

72,  268 
39,  549 

187,  685 
363,  050 
64, 179 
5,240 

174,  685 
339, 103 
59,  232 
5,  055 

162,  270 

165,  548 

26,  225 

22,  947 

278,  646 

218, 151 
534,  719 
627,  533 

208,  038 
508,  601 
626,  084 

273,  250 

770,  070 

24,  907 
117,  514 
265,  395 

24,  655 
110,  614 
249,  248 

1 . 

228, 128 

1 

249,  394 
107,457 
246,  077 

234,  307 
98,  666 
?37,  376 

43,  989 

131,  970 

. 

307,  742 

9,611 
tl8,  244 
2,  920 
^2,  972 

8,  924 
t20,  556 
2,  676 
2,  913 

0 

d2,  852 

d3.5,  948 

17,  833 
13, 486 

17,  096 
10,  737 

34,  929 

c6,  953 

o- 


O 

I25 


o  o 


Iti 


13 


174, 

53, 

156, 

14, 

119, 

26, 

36, 

226, 

693, 

503, 

431, 

208, 

227, 

78, 

151, 

165, 

311, 

342, 

171, 

217, 

450, 

76, 
7, 

65, 
203, 
•1,  030, 
238, 
734, 
32, 
935, 
M5, 
122, 
264, 
192, 

77, 
108, 
136, 
293, 

3, 

9, 

25, 

13, 
3, 
5, 

23, 

14, 

2, 


3,  200 
650 
1,400 
800 
200 


105,  837 


(MSO,  000 


120,  926 


185,  970 


123,  710 


571,  580 


1-32,  678 


84,  303 
129,  590 


20,  389 


14 


0II2,  374 


10,  899 
72,  643 


23, 

dl32, 

404, 

312, 

264, 

123, 

160, 

doO, 

103, 

84, 

a234, 

d201, 

dill, 

138, 

d207. 


5, 

48, 

112, 

570, 

150, 

459, 

20, 

587, 

1-28, 


186, 162 


804 


dl.  714 


d921 

d582 

170 


7i  Census  of  1870. 
tin  1878. 
iln  1873. 

1: Includes  evening  school  reports. 

iThis  report  is  only  approximately  correct,  many  counties  omitting  to  make  their  returns  to  the 
territorial  superintendent. 
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Table  I. — Part  1. —  Statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  Territories^ 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  SCHOOLS  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC. 


States  and  Territories. 

CO 

ii . 
2|| 
o 

CO  U 

Ba 

o 

1| 

CO 

ige  duration  of 

chool  in  days. 

Schools  corre¬ 
sponding  to  public 
schools  below 
high  schools. 

Schools  corre¬ 
sponding  to  public 
high  schools. 

OQ  C  (i) 

S.b  ^ 

OQ  rP<  . 

O  M  O 

rSr-ii 

Pupils. 

Pupils. 

'a  Orb 
§  M  Pi 

§11 

f-,  ca 

<o 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

31 

84 

149 

(hW.  432) 

89 

. 1 

. 1 

1 . 1 

2,  571 

100 

178.  6 

n  1.215) 

dl48 

el05.  8 

11,  723 

11,  087 
24,  882 

2,238 

1,  830 

150 

22,  792 

12,  111 

338 

132 

147 

(hlii.  141) 

5,  626 
4,830 

94 

124 

2,  786 

3,357 

_ _  ... _ 

Kentucky. . . 

110 

1 . 

Louisiana  .  . . 

(ai.  404) 

TVTaiuo  _ _ 

121 

1  . 

1  . 

Maryland . 

189 

1:;;:.:..., 

Massachusetts . . 

175 

(/i23,  830) 

(f[8.  253) 

Michigan . 

150 

Minnesota . 

92 

Mississippi . 

i77.  5 

Missouri  . 

9,  000 

100 

Nebraska . 

2,  721 

36 

107 

Nevada . 

al61 

{al, 

(3,1 

19,  960 

061) 

066) 

540 

New  Hampshire  _ _ ..... 

101.  5 

New  Jersey . 

3,  204 

55 

194 

19,  586 

1  613 

New  York . 

179 

N  ©rth  Carolina . 

46 

Ohio . 

16,  045 

150 

13,  276 

13,  435 
(4, 
(1:24 

1  /2,390 

712 

!  500 

Oregon  . 

88 

669) 

,066) 

1  /725 

Pennsylvania . . 

149 

Rhode  Island . 

819 

69 

Z182 

/2, 175 

1  /796 

South  Carolina . 

73.  33 

Tennessee . 

69 

(35, 

007) 

Texas . 

80 

Vermont . 

125.  5 

Virginia . . . 

107 

7i8,  778 

7id,  855 

n2,  111 

n2,  541 

West  Virginia . 

100.  76 

Wisconsin . 

ol53. 7 

(25, 

847) 

1 

Arizona...... . 

51 

165 

97 

Dakota . 

District  of  Columbia . 

345 

10 

189 

(/5, 

719) 

Idaho . 

1 . 

Montana . . . . . 

136 

1 

105 

132 

_ _ 

New  Mexico . 

n  259) 

Utah . 

139 

V  » 

Washington . 

531 

14 

87.5 

86 

95 

167 

103 

Wyomino: . 

Indian: 

Cherokees . 

Chickasaws . 

Choctaws  _ 

Creeks . 

Seminoles . 

30 

rtin  1878. 

5  In  private  schools  of  all  grades. 

c  Number  of  males  employed  m  winter;  number  of  females  employed  in  summer. 
d  For  white  schools  only. 
e  Four  counties  not  reporting. 

/  Estimated. 

g  Exclusive  of  the  New  Orleans  private  schools. 
h  Average  attendance, 
i  In  the  country;  130  in  towns. 
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showing  the  enrolment,  attendance,  cluraiion  of  echools,  ^c. —  Coiithiued. 


BCnOOLS  OTHEU 
THAN  PUBLIC. 


Teachers  iu  said 
schools  iu  all 
grades. 


Teachei's. 


Male.  Eemale. 


tii 


23 


Whole  imiuher  of  teachers  ern- 
])loyed  iu  imbliu  scliools  dnriug 
the  year. 


Male.  i'eiuale.  Total, 


24: 


'25 


2ii 


S3 


S'Ph 


a 


'27 


Average  uioulhly  salary 
of  teachers  iu  ijublic 
schools. 


Male. 


2S 


Female. 


29 


(951) 
(1, 125) 


(6471) 
78  I 


156 


(Sr247) 


194 


346 


54  218 

(189) 

(i947) 

/90  1  /lOO 


(1,  467) 


n487 


71832 


(859) 


3, 126 
1, 143 
1,236 
255 
c773 
d233 
635 
a3,  654 

8,  973 
8,016 
7,  573 
3, 161 
1,  600 

(1,  949) 
c2,  325 
1,  280 
1,  212 

3,  954 

I,  797 
3,576 

(11,268) 

1,  607 

49 
628 
977 
8,164 

2,  398 

II, 456 
(al,  068) 

9,  607 
7?i272 
1,  934 

4,  436 
ad,  457 

783 
1, 410 
3, 142 
(9,  875) 
27 
210 
34 


I, 549 
315 

2,  217 
838 

c2,  344 
dl69 
335 
al,  826 

12,  737 
5,  574 

13,  579 

3,  761 
2, 700 

c4,  527 
1,  811 
7,  537 
9,  662 
3,  210 

1,  789 

2,  211 

135 

2,  954 

2,  355 
22,  505 

973 
12,  031 

II,  603 
m991 
1,  232 
1,  566 

a873 

3,  669 
1,  094 


24 

254 

368 


4,  675 
1,458 

3,  453 
593 

3, 117 
d402 
970 
a5, 480 
21,  710 
13,  590 
21, 152 
6,  922 

4,  300 

1,  949 
6,852 
3,  091 
8, 749 

13,  616 

5,  007 

5,  365 
'll,  268 

3,  818 
184 
3,  582 
3,  332 
30,  669 

3,  371 
23,  487 
al,  068 
21,  210 

ml,  263 
3, 166 

6,  002 

a4, 330 

4,  452 

2,  504 
4, 131 
9,  875 

51 

464 

402 


4,  675 


3, 453 
506 
2, 750 
460 


/18,  000 
12,  449 
12,  740 
6, 113 
4,  300 
2,  000 
7,  000 
2, 782 


12,  000 

2,  905 


3,  482 
20,  500 
5,  944 
16,  433 
978 


ml,  042 


4, 131 
6,  844 


590 


($18  70) 
a$50  00 
82  13 
57  27 
57  19 
33  08 
(40  00) 


a$40  00 
66  37 
52  88 
35  27 
26  19 


41  45 
40  00 
31  71 
31  65 
40  00 

27  00 

37  83 
43  49 
67  44 

38  69 

35  78 

28  35 
135  00 

33  25 
84  46 

34  09 
56  94 

(41  80) 
(22  14) 
56  00 
43  90 
33  62 
73  84 
25  54 
(25  67) 
(a38  00) 

29  12 

30  05 
d28  21 
i?37  75 

84  00 

36  00 
89  47 


34  18 
36  20 

26  40 
25  30 

35  00 
25  00 
23  60 
43  49 
33  50 
23  48 

27  23 
27  15 
?3Q  00 

29  55 
83  09 
22  83 
33  73 


41  00 
33  80 
29  69 

42  37 
23  84 


19  04 

24  73 
d26  19 
p25  72 

68  00 

25  00 
61  95 


41 


40 


13 


18 


132 

261 

236 

20 


15 

248 

324 

29 


145 

147 

509 

560 

49 


gl96 


524 


66  14 


52  20 


a35  00 
41  14 
(55  94) 


a22  00 
33  34 


50  00 

'50*00' 


50  00 


50  00 


jJn  graded  schools  the  average  salary  of  men  is  $87 ;  of  women,  $40. 
k  Exclusive  of  Philadelphia, 
iln  evening  schools,  73. 
m  Includes  evening  school  repoils. 
n  In  1875. 

0  In  the  counties ;  189  in  the  independent  cities. 

pin  the  counties;  in  the  cities  the  average  salary  of  males  is  $85.90;  of  females,  $35.03, 
q  In  1577. 

20  ED 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
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BLE  I. 


—  Part  2. —  Statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  Territories,  showing 

States  Bureau 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


States  and  Territories. 


1 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . . 

California . 

Colorado . . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan  . . 

Minnesota . . 

Mi.ssissippi . . 

Missouri  . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey . 

New  York  . . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon . . 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Arizona . 

Dakota . . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho . 

Montana . . 

New  Mexico . . 

Utah . . 

Washington . 

Wyoming . . 

Indian : 


-2 

02 


H 


30 


31 


33 


$130,  000 
131, 490 
1,  266,  785 


207,  642 


a$120, 
92, 
1, 446, 
215, 
980, 
193, 


(150,  641) 
315,  748 
1,  000,  000 
1,  456,  834 


132,  708 
1,  084,  575 
259,  090 
224,  565 
475,  875 


494,  011 


150, 
4,  296, 
2, 168, 
4,  318, 
918, 
500, 
i276, 
605, 
788, 
4, 103, 
2,  049, 
1, 139, 
439, 


363,  276  1,  994, 

78, 382  456, 


125 

676 

852 

094 

964 

037 

000 

117 

302 

545 

835 

000 

158 

905 

829 

852 

755 

304 

915 

318 

023 


$250, 125 
224,  166 

2,  713,  637 
215,  094 

1, 188,  606 
193,  037 
150,  641 
465,  748 
5,  296, 117 

3,  625, 136 

4,  318,  545 
1,  051,  543 
1,  584,  575 

i535,  248 
830,  470 

1,  264,  704 
4, 103,  852 

2,  543,  766 
1, 139,  304 

439,  915 
2,  357,  594 
534, 405 


1,  063,  703 

2,  750,  000 
gr300,  613 

1,  543,  909 


668,  652 
6,  715, 168 


5,  458, 101 
203,  917 


o81,  631  0455,  057 

249,  297  650,  620 


544,  716 
1,  732,  355 
9,  465, 168 
gdOO,  613 
7,  002,  010 
203,  917 
7,  541,  321 
0536,  688 
299,917  .... 
(652,  251) 


e800,  944 
20,  247 
159, 128 
214,  270 


pl3, 130 
454, 182 
481,  590 
515,  824 
1,  842,  259 


474,  429 
640,  718 
730,  094 


45,  362 


51,  610 


66,  365 

102,  201 


36,  280 
375,  875 
23,  000 
10,  713 


41,  081 
3,319 
7,  056 


81,  642 
375,  875 
23,  000 
62,  323 


107, 446 
105,  520 
7,  056 


Cherokees  . . 
Chickasaws. 
Choctaws . . . 

Creeks . 

Seminoles  . . 


+3  05 


33 


$137,  578 
14,  269 
162,  377 
dl,  041 
124,  585 
e24,  798 
/17,  962 


43.5,  358 
631,  914 
276,  218 
229,  799 
2o0,  000 


26,  279 
53, 479 
139,  818 
227,  564 
232, 188 
100,  000 
174,  030 
127,  258 


24,  809 
100,  000 
170,  000 
8, 180 
246,  244 
48, 147 
e668,  763 
11,  292 


55,  030 
53,  690 
264 
26,  031 
185,  379 


3,  623 


27,  500 
"7^500 


From  poll  tax. 

Includes  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

Paid  out  of  general  fund  of  counties,  and  therefore  not  included  in  State  expenditure. 
From  rents  only. 

State  appropriation. 

State  apportionment. 

Estimated. 

Includes  $272,110  resulting  from  the  sale  of  bonds  for  building  purposes. 

Includes  rents,  poll  tax,  and  other  items  of  income. 

Total  of  items  reported. 
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the  income,  expenditure,  and  permanent  school  fund;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United 
of  Education. 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


34 


35 


36 


r3 

I 

i- 

§1 


37 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 


Pennanent. 


3S 


C3  Oj 

^  04 


39 


Current. 


a 

«*H  <0 

ots 

a 

•g.g 


40 


$1,  930 


54,  718 
’*3,’ 600 


25,  000 

’iii'^6 


150,  788 
’*23,' 246' 
'275,'354 


8,  097 
31, 193 
165,  000 
40, 466 
268, 446 


10.  674 


29,244 


2,  700 


$20,  723 
92,  852 


23,  063 
1,  800 
11, 108 


410,  865 
170,  620 
688,  277 
7i587,  221 
18,  000 
3, 483 
109, 148 
293,  586 
5,  343 
340,  894 


200,  000 
381,  511 
219,  645 


25,  927 
454,  331 
144, 122 
230,  785 
99,  609 


o41,  554 
4,  250 
132,  800 
17,  023 


29,  724 
31,  396 
729,  243 


502 
’4,' 078 


$387, 
261, 
63,  653, 
222, 
1,  390, 
6219, 
183, 
465, 
68,  285, 

4,  427, 

5,  283, 
1,  868, 
1,  827, 

6613, 
1,  078, 
1,  611, 
j4,  399, 
3, 112, 
1,  394, 
739, 
3, 188, 
881, 
m236, 
587, 

1,  889, 
10,  254, 

493, 

7,  747, 
351, 

8,  210, 
06OO, 
6304, 
6879, 
6972, 

.528, 

670, 

787, 

2,  756, 

32, 

81, 

380, 

23, 

66, 

25, 

136, 

105, 

7, 

974, 

022, 

30, 

g28, 

7, 


491 

411 

475 

499 
381 
485 
673 
084 
208 
167 
307 
904 
119 
706 
521 
881 
421 
642 
000 
000 
401 
473 
690 
520 
056 

000 

000 

200 

356 

500 


$1,  558 
7,  739 
151,  400 


.1 . . 

3<'. . 

y  $293, 126 
4  40, 158 

T  37, 228 


$60,  056 


8,  300 
35,  000 


94, 126 
22,  411 
152,  408 
0 
0 


“A  301, 338 

(7420,  000 
I'  952,857 

•T'  258, 083 


22, 143 
10,  898 
39,  723 
24,  026 
5.  000 


77,  212 
647, 509 


<  72, 176 

'  167, 787 

A;595,  863 
364, 135 


4,011 
22,  928 


50,  482 
205,  441 


53, 152 
79,  223 
99,  500 
16,  226 


■t 

1, 


(252,  616) 


52,  925 


2,135 


nl, 

"jf; 


7,842 
33,  239 


230, 464 

(14,  807) 
816,  217 
95, 476 
031, 131 
117,  886 
2,749 
(49, 656) 
18,  681 
*43,  325 
57,  953 
81, 158 
213,  232 


3, 137 
207,  880 


496 


797 
4,  268 


25,  008 
3.  252 


11,  906 


534 
2,  723 
11,  970 


587 


(29,  245) 
14,  292 


-K... 


975 

300 


$11,  615 
*c43,"576 


27,  306 
1,  800 
11,  595 


10,  953 
25,  000 
15,  867 
28,  407 
25,  200 
55,  868 
m,  541 
13,  600 

11,  840 


29,  782 


13,  802 
22, 790 
115,  400 
5, 137 
144, 128 
7, 185 


9,522 
18,  713 
12, 023 


14,  683 
39, 150 
14, 149 
41,  674 


10,  860 
"4,‘866 


1,  500 

2,  883 


200 


fcincludes  expenditure  for  repairs.  '  o 

J  Amount  paid  to  township  superintendents  ;  the  salaries  of  city  superintendents  ($36,660)  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  salaries  of  teachers, 
min  1878. 

n  Includes  amount  paid  for  rent. 

0  Includes  income  tor  evening  schools. 
p  From  dog  tax. 

q  Total  income  not  reported ;  amount  given  is  that  reported  as  expenditure  which,  it  is  stated,  was 
derived  from  tribal  funds. 
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23 

24 
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26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
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39 
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Table  I. — Part  — Statistics  of  the  school  systems  of  the  States  and  Territoi'ies, 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 


States  and  Territories, 


Current. 


®  9'3  2 

® a 

I  P  ® 

” 

§  orS.fceg 

-rH  O  U  ^  ^ 


5 

a-ll 

•9  P.A 

flS 


41 


4  a 


43 


44 


Alabama . 

Arkansas . . 

California . . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

Florida . . 

Georgia . . 

Dlinois . 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 

Maine . . 

Maryland . . 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Nebraska . . 

Nevada . . 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey . 

New  York . 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Khode  Island . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . . . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Arizona . 

Dakota . 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho  . 

Montana . 

New  Mexico . 

Utah . 

Washington . 

Wyoming . 

Indian : 


$364, 418 


$1,  000 


2,  285,  733 
153, 144 
1,  015,  883 
130,  765 
85,  361 


371,  992 
36, 100 
288,  050 
91,  073 
5,  860 


4, 180,  374 
3,  002,  518 
i2,  927,  308 

1,  012,  699 

1,  000,  000 

415,  814 
868,  498 
1,139,  421 
(4,3 
H,  873,  460 
920, 122 
626,  461 

2,  213,  927 
484,  999 


pi,  686,  878 
il,  043,  313 
1, 131,  589 
285,  033 
100,  000 
78,  393 
115,  610 
219, 150 

497,  576 


3,247 


181,  332 


(4,  339,  082) 


425,  047 
1, 407,  369 
7,  600,  392 
304,  519 
4,  937,  014 
205,  523 
4,  605,  987 
r402,  097 
284,  953 
610,  326 
788,  223 
392, 457 
391,  393 
504, 196 
1,  581,  630 


75,  018 
93,  580 
1,  309,  874 
13,  078 
1,  813,  966 
13, 124 
1,  998,  670 
r67, 445 
8,  637 
38,  647 
46,  546 
<45,  704 
81,  359 
106,  845 
jf345,  951 


37,  881 
255, 184 
20,  000 
41,  733 
15, 432 
98,  839 
94,  019 
22, 120 


12, 483 
99,  047 


8,  317 
3, 458 
7, 106 
2,  885 


$377,  033 
205, 449 

3,  010,  907 
229, 402 

1,  375,  880 
223, 638 
dl34,  880 
e465, 748 
7i6,]90, 733 
4, 476,  729 
5,  051,  477 
1,  590,  794 
1, 130,  000 
j529,  065 
1, 084,  691 

1,  551, 558 

4,  994,  824 

2,  775,  640 
ml,  394, 738 

641,  548 
m3,  069, 454 
948,  729 
204, 159 
n609,  588 
L  889, 475 
10,  464,  010 
337,  541 
7,  711,  325 
p323,  834 
ml,  747, 787 
r597, 747 
319,  320 
710,  652 
s837,  913 
496, 109 
570,  389 
709,  071 
2, 194,  457 
29,  200 
75,  959 
368,  343 
20,  000 
67, 731 
18,  890 
136,  690 
114,  379 
22, 120 


$12  44 
6  52 
9  64 
57  72 


1  62 


7  68 


4  72 

6  42 

7  92 
6  61 

5  73 


9  47 
1  39 


5  34 
1  06 
3  05 


/6  92 


9  41 


11  51 


/3  33 
4  72 


Cherokees  . 
Chickasaws 
Choctaws . . 

Creeks . 

Seminoles . . . 


12,  000 


74, 000 
22,  000 
m30, 000 
28,  356 
7,  500 


Per  capita  of  population  between  5  and  17. 

Does  not  include  expenditure  for  books. 

For  white  schools  only. 

So  reported,  though  the  items  given  amount  to  but  $102,816. 

Amount  received  from  the  State  and  from  local  taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools ;  the 
els  for  tuition  and  for  budding  are  largely  supplemented  by  patrons,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
;ive  them  with  exactness. 

In  1878. 

Includes  amount  paid  on  principal  of  district  bonds  and  interest  on  the  same. 

Exclusive  of  mone;YS  for  support  of  normal  schools,  amoantiRg  to  $44,  989. 

Includes  salaries  oi:  superintendents. 

Includes  amount  paid  on  debts  of  former  years. 

In  1877. 
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showing  the  income,  expenditure,  and  permanent  school  fund,  ^c. —  Continued. 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

"o 

O 

a 

'o  o 
®  d 

^  9 

sites, 

other 

Expenditure  in  the 
year  per  capita  of 
pupils  enrolled  in 
public  schools. 

Expenditure  in  the 
year  per  capita  of 
average  attendance 
in  public  schools. 

Expenditure  in  the 
year  per  capita  of 
population  between 

6  and  16. 

Expenditure  in  the 

year  per  capita  of 

population  between 

6  and  16,  including  in¬ 

terest  on  the  value  of 
all  school  property. 

QQ 

r2 

% 

o 

"S 

0 

o 

a 

Amount  of  permanent  s 

fimd  (including  portu 

now  available). 

Estimated  real  value  of 

buildings,  and  all 

school  property. 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

$2  19 

$3  24 

$2,  523,  253 
144,  875 
2,  Oil,  800 

$190, 186 
2,  089, 149 

17  17 
13  75 

27  35 
17  80 

a$12  44 

a$15  61 

$6,  857,  389 
496,  891 

11  17 

18  36 

11  60 

2,  020,  000 

2,  020,  000 

69  09 

c484,  361 
116,  934 

243,  500 

/I  96 

7  90 

/3  15 
13  54 

6,  577,  892 
8,  936,  022 
3, 484,  411 
1,  601,  632 
1,  000,  000 

16,  902,  710 
11,  787,  705 

9,  236,  613 

8  08 
11  68 

13  04 
19  08 

7  67 
13  67 

8  95 
15  17 

9,  068,  582 

7  63 

4  00 

12  86 

5  00 

8  06 

8  11 

10,  000,  000 

1,  600,  000 

4,  391,  566 

2,  300,  000 
/700,  000 

2,  947,  655 

6  74 

6  03 

9  83 

Z;400,  500 
906,  229 

8  04 

16  54 

906,  229 

/14  62 

8  11 

/19  85 

2,  075,  540 

2,  762, 162 
15,  000,  000 

9,  Oil,  454 

3,  084,  026 

8  42 

4,  050,  730 
815,  229 
7,  542,  226 
2,  325,  624 
380,  000 

2  85 

3  80 

9,  000,  000 

12  34 

20,  329,  684 

1,  810,  088 
/283,  338 

2,  311,  660 

6,  401,  603 
30,  012,  579 
192,  793 
21, 103,  255 
520,  963 
24,  063, 138 

2,  654, 148 
352,  046 

1, 162,  685 

7  58 
10  15 

13  79 
18  34 

6  74 

7  45 

1, 15i,  091 
o7,  240,  806 
204,  500 

2,  425, 172 

14  13 

22  38 

p652,  500 

*  9  38 

14  98 

8  96 

9  13 

9  89 

15  53 

562,  830 

f7  61 

fll  81 
17  42 

11  23 

240,  376 

265, 113 

2  67 

1  39 

k2,  512,  500 

]c2,  512,  500 
/3,  385,  571 

6  40 

10  08 

669,  087 

4  77 

7  83 

1  67 

1  88 

1,  428,  245 
400,  074 

1,  088,  957 

1,  676,  872 

5, 169,  979 
78,  681 
133,  952 
1,184,  714 

4  65 

6  98 

400,  074 
2,  713,  993 

8  70 

/8  00 

/24  03 

14  53 

18  74 

10  16 

12  14 

60,  385 

60,  385 

17  07 

24  15 

99,  335 

/5  25 

8  15 

/7  63 
11  92 

/3  33 

393,985  , 
220, 405 
61,  675 

w759,  387 
vl,  306,  665 
m503,  162 
wlQ,  994 
70,  000 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


I  Salaries  of  city  superintendents  are  included. 
m  Items  not  all  reported. 

n  Includes  amount  paid  for  interest  or  to  cancel  debt. 

o  Includes  the  United  States  deposit  fund  as  reported  in  1878,  amounting  to  $4,014,521. 
p  Exclusive  of  large  quantities  of  swamp  lands,  the  value  of  which  is  not  reported. 
q  So  reported,  though  the  items  given  amount  to  hut  $321, 804. 
r  Includes  expenditure  for  evening  schools. 

s  From  report  ot  the  secretary ;  the  sum  of  items  given  is  $853,450. 
t  Includes  expenditure  for  apparatus. 

u  Includes  other  tribal  funds,  th.e  interest  of  which  is  used  for  the  sui)port  of  schools ;  the  income 
thus  derived  is  au^ented  from  other  sources  when  necessary. 

V  Chickasaw  national  fund,  part  of  the  interest  of  which  is  used  for  school  purposes. 
w  Creek  orphans’  fund. 


Table  11.— School  statistics  of  cities  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  over,  for  1879  ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hij  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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KEPOKT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 
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Biooqos  9q}  e^Tjp  JO  joqiunx 

14 
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:S 

1  T— 4  rH 

• 

iisilggsisl  i 
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176 
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197 
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ct 

H 
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500 

800 

1,  000 

300 

200 

500 

700 

22,  000 

Number  enrolled  in  public 
schools. 

1 
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H 
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0 

1, 134 

ii 

S  : 

O  O  I 

School  population. 

•oSb  xooqos  XB§9X 
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ao 

iSiiiSiiiiigaiisigi 

1,  oil 

3,  415 

10,  360 

5,  628 

2,  863 

3,  339 

10. 917 

4,  532 

el35,  000 
2,  878 

•oSb  jo  eiB9.£ 

9t  JOAO  joquiujq; 

1,846 

ii 

co" 

. 

881  ‘t 

I  i 

ii  i 

;§  i 
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0 

is 

;rH‘ 

il ; 
: 

i 
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rjt 

iiisiiiliiii  ii 
&S»Sg§|3ga“?  ii 

*11,000 
*59,  829 
*10,000 
*15,  000 
18,  750 
11,  000 
16,  039 
40, 000 
7,  500 

15,  000 
45,  000 
27,  012 
10,  000 

16,  000 

30,  000 

14,  000 

500,  000 
8,339 

’iOLSl  JO 

busuod)  uoijBindod  xnjoj, 

w 

iiiissiiisliiliisiciSsiiilliiis 

g‘sa"‘3s|'s''‘s'-‘ss“g“as“2¥“5ss'-‘ss‘“‘|^' 

Superintendent. 

ei 

1 

g 

p: 

ii 

i< 

J.M.Fish . ! 

•VTra  n  B  .Tnnoa  _ _ 1 

1 

1 

ij 

John  W.  Taylor . 

George  S.  Ladd . 

A  H-nvA  _  _ 

n.  M.  Harrington . i. 

Dr  ,T.  TT.  Binsh.  ch.airman  school  board. . 

John  Henry  Brocklesby,  acting  visitor 
Kev.  J.  T.  Pettee,  acting  visitor . 

Charles  JN  orthend,  acting  visitor . 

Ariel  Parish . 

Palnh  Wheeler,  acting  visitor . 

ii 

i 

J.  W.  Webster . 

Dnvid  W  Dnrin-n  _ 

:h 

;1 

J.V.  Harris . . 

W.  F.  Slaton . 

WllUaTv.  vr  TTIataIikt 

George  M.  Dews  . .  f. . . . 

B.  M.  Zettler . . . 

W  TT  BciVor 

Henry  Eaab . . . 

Duane  Doty . 

J.G.Shedd . 

i 

1 

1 

•Aid 

i 

y 

ii 

c 

i 

i 

P 

0 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Stockton,  Cal . 

Denver,  Colo.  (|  of  city) . 
Bridgeport,  Conn . 

Hartford,  Conn . 

Meriden,  Conn* . 

JNew  Britain,  Conn . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

New  London,  Conn . 

Norwalk,  Conn . 

Norwich,  Conn  b . 

Stamford.  Conn*  .  . . 

1 

* 

II 

Ii 

Ii 

P 

ij 

■h 

Key  West,  Flac . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Ann*no  +  o  rio.  1 

i  il 

fjli 

1 

Belleville,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Danville,  HI . 
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Table  II.  —  School  statistics  of  cities  containing  7,500  inhahitants  and  over,  for  1879,  ^’C.~  Continued. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 
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*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  _  bThe  report  here  given,  exclusive  of  that  of  population,  c  In  primary,  grammar,  and  high, 

a  Includes  special  teachers.  is  for  the  central  school  district  only,  which  comprises  about  d  including  Monroe  County. 

one-half  the  city.  e  In  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
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*  From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  c  From  report  of  State  superintendent  for  1878.  /  In  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf. 

a  Including  Chatham  County.  ci  For  ungraded  schools.  o  Includes  Allegany  County.  .  ,  . 

b  In  primary  and  grammar  schoola.  ^  For  rural  schools*  a  Includes  special  teachers  in  music,  penmanship,  auu  drawing* 
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From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  dThe  report  liere  given,  exclusive  of  that  of  popu-  e  Salary  of  principal  of  schools. 

;  Monthly  salaries.  lation,  is  for  the  central  school  district  only,  /Including  Monroe  County. 

I  These  are  maximum  monthly  salaries.  which  comprises  about  one-half  of  the  city.  g  For  county  superintendent. 

fThose  are  maximum  salaries. 
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*rrom  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  e  Whole  amount  received  from  State,  including  interest  i  Special  appropiiation ;  not  included  in  either  re- 

a  Includes  returns  from  the  entire  county*  on  all  funds.  ceipts  or  expenditures, 

bincluding  Chatham  County.  /Amount  received  from  temporary  or  permanent  funds.  jincludes  AUegany  County, 

c  Appropriation  by  city  council.  ^7 From  sale  of  bonds.  ATotal  of  specified  items  only,  and  probably  not 

dFrom  report  of  State  superintendent  for  1878.  ^  Amount  overdrawn;  not  included  in  total  receipts.  the  whole  receipts  for  school  purposes. 
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*  From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  c  Includes  $2,G41,  amount  duo  on  last  session ;  also  amount  e  These  statistics  are  for  white  schools  only ;  for 

aFor  all  incidental  or  contingent  expenses.  expended  for  text  books  and  contingencies.  those  in  which  colored  schools  are  included, 

b  Paid  from  State  treasury  and  therefore  not  included  in  receipts,  d  Includes  pay  of  j  auitors.  see  Table  1. 


Cities  containing  7,500  inhabitants  and  o'lier  from  udtich  no  statistics  hare  been  received. 
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Table  III. — Statistics  of  normal  schools  for  1879;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Note. — y.  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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Note. —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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*  From  Eeport  of  tlio  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  b  These  also  instruct  iu  other  doijartmeuts  of  the  college.  e  Fifty  cents  a  week  to  those  intending  to  teach  in 

t Exclusive  of  aijpropriations  for  iiermanent  objects.  c  See  Table  VI.  the  State. 

aErcm  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1878.  d  See  report  of  Christian  Coliege.  Table  IX.  /For  two  years. 


Note. —  x  indicates  an  affiimative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none;  - indicates  no  answer. 
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Table  III. — Statistics  of  normal  schools  for  1879,  ^-c. —  Continued. 
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*From  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 

aTliis  total  may  include  some  duplicates.  c  Appears  to  include  8  special  students  in  phonography  d  This  college  is  associated  with  Smith’s  Academy;  for 

h  In  classical  apd  commercial  course.  and  telegraphy.  report  of  teachers  and  students,  see  Table  VI. 
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From  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  i  878.  a  Appears  to  include  25  special  students  in  phonography  and  German,  b  This  total  may  include  some  dupUcates. 
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Has  access  to  city  library.  i^For  a  full  life  scbolarsbip.  pFor  4  months,  and  $6  for  each  additional  month. 

Drawing  is  also  taught.  e  In  EngUsh  department. 


Table  IV.  —  Statistics  of  commercial  and  business  colleges  for  1879,  ^  Continued. 
IJ’OTE. — The  branches  taught  are  indicated  by  x  . 
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aDrawing  is  also  taught.  .  &Tor  full  course.  c  For  a  full  life  scholarship. 
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Memoranda. 


Name. 

Location. 

Kemarks. 

Commercial  department  of  Southern  University 

Institute  Business  College . 

Business  College . . . 

Greensboro’,  Ala . 

San  Jos6,  Cal . 

Springfield,  Ill . 

Does  not  appear  to  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  department. 

Closed. 

Closed;  princijDal  removed. 
Closed. 

Merged  in  ProvidenceBryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College. 
Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 

Muscatine  Business  College . 

AVaruer’s  Polytechnic  and'dlusiness  College. . . . 

Business  College  ( J ames  N.  Mitchell) . 

Janesville  Business  College  and  Institute  of 
Penmanship. 

Morgan  Business  College . 

Muscatine,  Iowa . 

Providence,  B.  I . 

Charleston,  AV".  Va . 

Janesville,  Wis . 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . . 

Commercial  and  business  colleges  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 

1 

Name  and  location. 

Name  and  location. 

Pacific  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Business  course  of  Bowdon  College,  Bowdon,  Ga. 
Bloomington  Business  University,  Bloomington, 

Ill. 

Baylies’  Mercantile  College,  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
Dolbear’s  Commercial  CoUego,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Portland  Business  College,  Portland,  Me. 

Sadler’s  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Eaton  Brnmett’s  Business  College,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Comer’s  Commercial  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
Parson’s  Business  College,  East  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Spalding’s  Commercial  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Parson’s  Commercial  College,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Gregory  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Browne’s  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Telegraph  College,  Bufi’alo,‘N.  Y. 

Hudson  Busmess  College,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Dolbear’s  Commercial  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Eastman’s  National  Business  College,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Utica  Business  College,  Utica, 

N.  Y. 

Miami  Commercial  College,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Buckeye  Business  and  Telegraph  CoUege,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio. 

Bryant,  Stratton  &  Smith  Business  College,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Greenwich  Commercial  College,  East  Greenwich, 

K.  1. 

Dolbear’s  Commercial  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Frank  Goodman  &  Co.’s  Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Table  Y. —  Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

When  established. 

Name  of  conductor. 

Number  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Pupils. 

Number  of  hours 

taught  daily. 

S 

a 

3 

Between  the 

ages  of — 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mrs.  M.  E.  F.  Bioveno 

4-7 

Eemaie  Institute). 

Berkeley,  Cal . 

Nettie  Stewart . 

Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Berkeley,  Cal . 

1879 

Emma  Marwedel . 

3^10 

4 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (102 

Mis.s  Emilie  Kable _ 

10 

Hill  steeet). 

Mrs.  Colgate  Baker’s 

San  Francisco, Cal.  (848 

1878 

Miss  Woodbridge . 

0 

20 

3-5 

5 

Kindergarten. 

and  850  Van  Ness 

avenue). 

Free  Public  Kinder¬ 

San  Francisco, Cal.  (Sil¬ 

1878 

Mi<ss  Katharine  D. 

45 

3-6 

garten.  * 

ver  street). 

Smith. 

Jackson  Street  Free 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (116 

1879 

Elizabeth  B.  Eeed . 

1 

45 

3-6 

4 

Kindergarten. 

Jackson  street). 

Kindergarten  of  Little 

San  Francisco,  Cal .... 

Sisters’  Infant  Shel¬ 

ter. 

Kindergarten* . 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  (287 

1872 

Miss  Hannah  W.  Terry 

3 

45 

3-7 

3 

Myrtle  avenue). 

American  Kindergar¬ 

New  Milford,  Conn _ 

1878 

Miss  Mamie  C.  Wells  . 

1 

21 

3-12 

4 

ten. 

Misses  Alcott  and 

Stamford,  Conn.  (Pros¬ 

1879 

Misses  Alice  Alcott 

10 

3-7 

Sherwood’s  Kinder- 

pect  street). 

and  Florence  Sher¬ 

gaiten. 

wood. 

Kindergarten . . 

Wilmington,  Del.  (730 

1879 

Cora  H.  Eust . 

15 

3-7 

3 

Market  street). 

Kindergarten . . 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

1879 

Miss  Sarah  Brewster. . 

» 

20 

3-7 

4 

KiTulergarten . 

Macon,  Ga.  (Orange 

1878 

Anna  E.  Mills . 

0 

12 

3-7 

3 

street). 

Bunsen  Kindergarten. 

Belleville,  D1  _ 

1875 

Clara  Miller . 

1 

50 

3-6 

4§ 

Charity  Kindergarten. 

Chicago,  Dl.  (cor,  Chi¬ 

1879 

S.  E.  Walker . 

1 

56 

3-6 

3 

cago  avenue  and  La 

SaUe  street). 

10 


15 


16 


rrom  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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inquiries  ly  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


m  ^ 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


Block  huilding,  -weaving,  em¬ 
broidering,  song  plays,  calis¬ 
thenics,  &c. 


Blocks,  splits,  paper,  &c  . . 


The  inventive  faculties  ar© 
developed,  accuracy  and  pa¬ 
tience  in  work  acquired,  and 
the  finer  sensibilities  culti¬ 
vated. 


5  40 


5  40 


All  usual  occupations;  also, 
gymnastics,  gardening,  and 
excursions  for  instruction. 


Erobel’s  gifts,  object  lessons, 
and  elementary  instruction 
in  phonetic  reading,  and 
arithmetic. 


AU  of  Erdbel’s  gifts  and  oc¬ 
cupations,  the  writing 
books  of  J.  Enthoffer,  and 
the  drawing  materials  of 
M.  E.  Benton. 


Erobel’s  gifts,  piano,  black¬ 
board,  flowers,  &c. 


6  44 


5  40 


All  Frobel’s  occupations ;  sew¬ 
ing,  weaving,  dra-wing,  per¬ 
forating,  stick  and  slat  lay¬ 
ing,  modelling,  peas  work, 
paper  folding,  &c. 

Erobel’s  occupations,  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises,  singing,  and 
the  cultivation  of  plants. 


Frobel’s  occupations 


AU  Erobel’s  gifts  of  solids 
and  planes. 


Erobel’s  gifts,  a  piano,  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  pictures,  &c. 


Erobel’s  gifts. 


Happiness,  comfort,  and  justice 
create  a  healthy  atmosphere  of 
kindness  and  love,  strength¬ 
ening  mind  and  body  in  a 
natural  and  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  habits  and 
an  independent  and  responsi¬ 
ble  character,  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  indi-sfidual  powers. 


Develops  the  physical,  moral, 
and  inteUectual  faculties  in 
perfect  health  and  beauty, 
and  forms  the  groundwork  of 
a  thorough  education. 

The  improvement  in  every  di¬ 
rection  is  marvellous. 


Imparts  strength  and  grace, 
cultivates  habits  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  generosity,  quickens 
the  faculties  of  perception 
and  memory,  and  gives  ease 
and  accuracy  in  the  expres- 
sion  of  thought. 


Satisfactory. 


5 


5 


40 


40 


Making  forms  with  blocks  and 
sticks,  weaving,  classifying 
animals  from  pictures,  read¬ 
ing,  counting,  dra-wing  and 
printing. 

Erobel’s  occupations . 


Blocks,  colored  mats,  slats, 
checked  slates,  paper,  low 
tables,  and  small  chairs. 


All  Erdbel’s  gifts  and  ma¬ 
terials. 


Marked  physical  and  mental 
development. 


5 


5 

5 


5 


35 


26 


Modelling,  wea-ring,  se-wing, 
pricking,  painting,  drawing, 
peas  and  cork  work,  paper 
folding  and  cuttmg,  music, 
plays,  and  games. 


Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs,  piano,  blocks,  rings, 
sticks,  balls,  slates,  geo¬ 
metrical  forms,  colored 
charts,  &c. 


32 


Block-building,  tablet,  stick, 
and  ring  laying,  sewing, 
weaving,  pricking,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  peas 
work,  clay  modelling,  and 
gardening. 

Erobel’s  occupations . 


All  material  necessary  for 
Erobel’s  occupations, 
blackboard^  and  globe. 


5 


47 


Block-buUding,  tablet  and  staff 
laying,  clay  modelling,  paper 
pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
songs,  games,  and  movement 
plays. 


Worsted  balls,  boxes  of 
blocks,  match  splints, 
rings,  paper,  needles,  and 
clay. 


A  superior  preparation  for  the 
advanced  departments  of 
study. 


Very  favorable. 


A  culture,  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  ;  the  children  go  to  pub¬ 
lic  schools  better  prepared 
because  of  the  training  re¬ 
ceived  here. 

Imparts  dexterity  and  grace  of 
movement,  and  cultivates  the 
perceptive  faculties  and 
thinking  powers. 
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Table  V. —  Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  replies  to 


rs 

O 

'w 

\i 

IS 

Pupils. 

93 

3  . 

2^ 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

1 

m 

OJ 

g 

rd 

Kame  of  conductor. 

Kumber  of  a 

ants. 

© 

a 

Between  the 

ages  of — 

,  '3 

i- 

125 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

17 

18 

Frobel  Kindergarten 
and  School. 

Kindergarten . 

Chicago,  lU.  (61  Twen¬ 
ty-second  street). 

Chicago,  HI.  (1818  Indi¬ 
ana  avenue). 

1878 

1879 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Scott . 

Sherah  R.  Spike . 

1 

22 

3-10 

4-7 

3 

3 

19 

Kmdergarten . 

Chicago,  HI.  (375  Korth 
La  Salle  street). 

1878 

Misses  Annie  and  Mary 
Howe. 

30 

3-7 

n 

20 

Miss  Kellie  C.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

Chicago,  HI.  (108  Lang¬ 
ley  avenue). 

1877 

Kellie  C.  Alexander . . . 

0 

18 

3-8 

4 

21 

Oak-v^ood  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

Chicago,  HI.  (34  Oak- 
wood  boulevard). 

1877 

Josephine  Jarvis . 

1 

20 

3-7 

3 

22 

Park  Institute  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Chicago,  HI.  (103  Ash¬ 
land  avenue). 

1875 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Howard . . . 

2 

50 

3-9 

23 

Kindergarten  of  the 
Forrestville  Public 
School.* 

Hyde  Park,  HI . 

1878 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Mann . 

3 

50 

3-8 

.... 

24 

La  Grange  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

La  Grange,  HL  (near 
Chicago). 

1877 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Mann,  su¬ 
perintendent. 

3 

40 

3-8 

2 

25 

Franklin  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

Franklin,  Ind.  (corner 
Adams  and  Young 
streets) . 

1879 

Celia  G.  Turner . 

0 

10 

3-8 

3 

26 

Indianapolis  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  (25 
East  Saint  Joseph 
street). 

1875 

Miss  Alice  Chapin .... 

3 

40 

3-10 

3-5 

27 

Meridian  Hall  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  (108 
Korth  Meridian 
street). 

1879 

Auguste  Steiger . 

2 

25 

3-9 

4 

28 

29 

Marion  Kindergarten. 

Ki'ndpro'nrtpn  _  . 

Marion,  Ind . 

PionuR,  Tnwa, . .  . . 

1878 

Mary  Clifford . 

Miss  L.  Tallman _ _ _ 

0 

20 

3—7 

3 

30 

Cedar  llapids  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa  (51 
Iowa  avenue). 

1877 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Madeira  and 
daughters. 

4 

40 

3i-10 

3 

31 

Des  Moines  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
(Kinth  street). 

1876 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Collins  . . 

2 

30 

3J-7 

3 

*  From  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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o  P) 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


40 


Erohel’s  occupations,  perforat¬ 
ing,  sewing  on  cardboard, 
drawing,  paiier  folding,  cut¬ 
ting  and'  mounting,  peas 
work,  modelling,  and  pri¬ 
mary  studies  for  older  chil¬ 
dren. 


Erdbel’s  gifts,  grooved  ta¬ 
bles,  &c. 


Develops  the  muscles,  arouses 
and  fpiickens  the  mental  fac¬ 
ulties,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  more  advanced  training. 


5 


5 


40 


40 


Frbbel’s  occupations ;  hlock- 
building,  tablet,  stick,  and 
ring  laying,  x)erforating,  sew¬ 
ing,  weaving,  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  modelling,  care  of  jdants, 
games,  singing,  marching. 
See. 

Erobel’s  occupations ;  move¬ 
ment  plays,  games,  and 
songs. 


Frobel’s  gifts  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th,  paints,  worsteds, 
drawing  books,  aquarium, 
plants,  piano,  &c. 


All  of  Erdbel’s  gifts,  globe, 
plants,  pictures,  piano,  and 
such  ornaments  as  wall  im¬ 
prove  the  taste  of  the 
young  observers  and  ren¬ 
der  the  room  cheerful. 


5 


40 


Building  with  cubes,  oblongs, 
triangles,  prisms,  and 
squares,  stick  and  ring  lay¬ 
ing,  interlacing  and  weaving, 
drawing,  painting,  movement 
plays,  &c. 


Squared  tables,  cubes,  cylin¬ 
ders,  tablets,  blocks,  slates, 
drawing  books,  paints, 
clay,  glass,  &c. 


6  40 


All  Kindergarten  occupations. 
Erobel’s  occupations . 


Twenty  gifts  of  Erbbel  and 
gjunnastic  appliances. 


Strengthens  the  body,  gives 
grace  in  movement,  and  de- 
velopstheimagiuative,  inven¬ 
tive,  and  perceptive  faculties 
and  the  iiowers  of  observation 
and  concentration  in  a  marked 
degree. 

Most  happy  and  satisfactory; 
children  grow  strong  visibly 
and  show  wonderful  skill  and 
dexterity,  often  marvellous 
acuteness  and  much  original 
thought  after  a  few  months 
of  training. 

Develops  gradually  and  sym¬ 
metrically  the  whole  nature ; 
educates  eye  and  hand,  ex¬ 
cites  and  trains  powers  of 
perception  and  conception, 
and  fosters  love,  reverence, 
and  other  moral  attributes. 

Most  excellent. 

Favorable. 


...  40 
5  36 

5  40 

5  40 

5  40 

’5’  ’39 

5  36 


Frdbel’s  occupations . 

1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  weaving, 
sewing,  drawing,  clay  model¬ 
ling,  stick  and  ring  laying. 


All  ordinary  Kindergarten  oc¬ 
cupations,  with  common  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  drawing,  and 
music  for  the  more  advanced 
students. 

Fidbel’s  20  gifts,  stick  laying, 
drawing,  perforating,  prick¬ 
ing,  weaving,  block  building, 
peas  work,  modelling,  &c. 

Games  and  plays,  stick  and  ring 
laying,  sewing,  weaving,  and 
work  with  cubes,  squares, 
and  triangles. 


Frobel’s  gifts  and  occupations. 


1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  gifts,  pricking,  sew¬ 
ing,  weaving,  folding,  cut¬ 
ting  and  pasting,  peas  work, 
modelling,  interlacing,  and 
drawing. 


Squared  tables,  small  chairs, 
piano,  and  slates. 

Balls,  parallel  bars,  and  bean 
bags. 


The  usual  apparatus,  with 
garden  and  playground. 


All  material  for  the  occupa¬ 
tions,  tables,  chairs,  cabi¬ 
net,  and  piano. 

Squared  tables,  blackboards, 
piano,  &c. 


Very  beneficial. 

Improves  the  bodily  condition, 
enlarges  the  scope  of  observa¬ 
tion,  stimulates  the  imagina¬ 
tive  powers,  and  elevates  the 
tone  of  the  moral  nature. 

Excellent. 


Its  tendency  is  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  happy,  healthy,  and 
good  natured. 

Harmonious  development  of 
body  and  mind,  inculcating 
habits  of  thought,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  child  neat  and  patient 
in  work. 

Perfectly  satisfactory  to  both 
parents  and  teachers. 

Simultaneous  development  of 
head,  heart,  and  hand. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

When  established. 

Name  of  conductor. 

Number  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Pupils. 

Number  of  hours 

taught  daily. 

S 

ri 

Between  the 

ages  of — 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Miss  E.  D.  PoTvell’s 

Louisville,  Ky.  (66 

1870 

Miss  E.  H.  Powell . 

1 

15 

4-7 

3 

Kindergarten. 

Breckinridge  street) . 

Louisville,  Kv.  (6^081 

1876 

Miss  Sara  Fuller . 

20 

3-7 

3 

isville  Female  Sem- 

Chestnut  street). 

inary,* 

1874 

Miss  Mary  Barton 

Kindergarten.’' 

New  Orleans.  La.  (280 

1877 

Mrs.  N.  Cooper . 

23 

4-7 

quet-Leroy  Insti- 

Camp  street). 

tute. 

Bates  Street  Kinder- 

Lewiston, Me.  (94Park 

1875 

Anna  G.  Morse . 

0 

25 

4-6 

5 

garten.* 

street). 

Kindergarten . 

Lewiston,  Me . 

Miss  S.  E.  Sprague _ 

8 

Normal  School  Kin¬ 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Lafay¬ 

1879 

Miss  AnnaW.  Barnard 

0 

22 

3-7 

3 

dergarten. 

ette  square). 

* 

Patterson  Park  Kin¬ 

Baltimore, Md.  (322 

1877 

Miss  Kate  S.  French  . . 

3 

30 

3-8 

4 

dergarten. 

East  Baltimore 

street). 

Miss  Williams’  School 

Baltimore,  Md.  (206 

1873 

E.  Otis  Williams . 

2 

31 

3-9 

3,4 

and  Kindergarten. 

North  Howard 

street). 

Lasell  Seminary  Kin¬ 

Aubumdale,  Mass . 

1879 

Abby  Carpenter . 

0 

10 

3-7 

3 

dergarten. 

Channcy  Hall  School 

Boston,  Mass.  (259 

1874 

H.  J.  Cushing . 

2 

20 

3-6 

3 

Kindergarten. 

Boylston  street). 

Cushman  School  Char¬ 

Boston,  Mass.  (Par- 

1878 

Ida  A.  Noyes . 

1 

40 

3-5 

3 

ity  Kindergarten.* 

menter  street). 

Free  Kindergarten  ... 

Bnaton,  Masa  _ 

Lucy  H.  Svmonds . 

KinflfirgarteTi* _ _ 

Boston,  Mass . . 

1878 

Mary  W.  Mitchell . 

1 

15 

3-8 

3^ 

Kind  p,r  .o-n.rt  ATI  * 

Boston,  Mass.  (28  Mt. 

1871 

Miss  Nina  Moore . 

10 

3-6 

3 

Vernon  street). 

Kindergarten  of  Ne^r- 

Boston,  Mass.  (34  New¬ 

1878 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ward. . . 

2 

15 

3-7 

3 

hury  Street  School. 

bury  street), 

32 


33 


39 


40 


43 


47 


From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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3  ci  i 


9 


5 


5 


5 


5 

5 


5 

5 

5 


5 


5 


5 


oo 

ril) 

<D 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


a  .a 


10 


11 


13 


13 


40 


40 


Singing,  games,  weaving,  sew¬ 
ing,  pricking,  peas  work, 
clay  work,  slate  writing,  de¬ 
signing  with  rings  and  blocks, 
and  the  elements  of  reading 
and  arithmetic. 

Paper  folding,  cutting,  and 
mounting,  matting,  pricking, 
sewing,  drawing,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  singing,  and  memorizing. 


All  the  usual  appliances, 
with  blackboard,  tables, 
cbairs,  rings,  dumb  bells, 
and  materials  for  calis¬ 
thenics. 

Probel’s  Kindergarten  gifts. 


Probel’s  occupations 


Frobel’s  gifts 


Erobel’s  occupations 


Frobel’s  gifts, 


39 


All  of  Frobel’s  occupations  ex¬ 
cept  modelling. 


Tables,  chairs,  and  all  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  occupations. 


It  promotes  healthy  activity  of 
body,  awakens  imagination, 
stimulates  imitative  and  in¬ 
ventive  faculties,  and  aids  in 
the  development  of  reason. 

Superior  to  any  other  method 
of  instruction  for  children. 

It  appeals  to  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child,  reaching  at  once 
his  intellect,  bis  emotions,  and 
his  physical  activities,  and 
contributes  to  produce  a  bal¬ 
anced  developmentnot  attain¬ 
able  by  any  other  system. 

An  excellent  means  of  thorough 
physical  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment. 


40 


40 


Frdbel’s  occupations . 

Building,  stick  andringlaying, 
weaving,  ;pricking,  drawing, 
sewing,  gift  exercises,  games, 
plays,  &c. 

All  of  Frobel’s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations,  with  movement 
songs,  games,  gymnastics, 
&c. 


All  necessary  material 
Frobel’s  gifts . 


Squared  tables,  low  chairs, 
all  of  Frobel’s  gifts,  plants, 
pictures,  ornaments,  piano, 
&c. 


36 


Frdbel’s  usual  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations,  games,  singing,  and 
calisthenics. 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial. 


40 

36 

40 


38 


32 


Block  building,  clay  model¬ 
ling,  weaving,  songs,  &c. 

Block  biiilding,  drawing,  ring 
laying,  modelling,  and  other 
occupations  tending  to  de¬ 
velop  the  mental  faculties. 

Second  and  third  gifts,  draw¬ 
ing,  weaving,  sewing,  paper 
cutting,  and  ball  playing  and 
staff  laying,  to  give  ideas  of 
color,  number,  and  form. 


Sewing,  pricking,  weaving, 
folding,  modelling,  peas 
work,  &c. 

Building,  staff  laying,  sewing, 
drawing,  clay  modelling, 
peas  work,  paper  folding,  &c. 


34 


All  of  Frobel’s  occupations - 


All  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances. 

Building  blocks,  drawing 
materials,'  slates,  rings, 
balls,  clay,  &c. 

AU  usual  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial,  with  a  piano,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  pictures. 


Frobel’s  gifts,  tables  marked 
with  vertical  and  horizon¬ 
tal  lines,  blackboards, 
balls,  &c. 

Frobel’s  gifts . 


An  excellent  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  nature. 

Physical  development  is  very 
marked,  and  the  pre[>aratory 
mental  training  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  departments  of  study 
is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  system. 

Its  influence  on  the  three-fold 
nature  of  the  child  is  undeni¬ 
ably  good ;  it  teaches  self-con¬ 
trol,  engenders  a  love  of  work, 
and  fosters  habits  of  kind¬ 
liness  and  generosity. 

Grand. 

Superior  to  any  other  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  mental  training  for 
more  advanced  departments 
of  study. 

The  children  attending  this 
Kindergarten,  coming  from 
homes  the  poorest  and  most 
wretched,  are  made  more 
truly  children  by  the  train¬ 
ing  'received,  and  are  taught 
the  proper  use  of  their  here¬ 
tofore  utterly  neglected 
senses. 


Gives  to  the  child  command  of 
his  physical  and  mental  pow¬ 
ers. 

Remarkably  beneficial,  giving 
a  soundness  and  balance  of 
mind  not  afforded  by  any 
other  system,  and  preparing 
the  child  for  future  school 
work  in  an  admirable  manner. 
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Table  Y. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  replies  to 


E'ame  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

Wlien  established. 

! 

Name  of  conductor.  ; 

! 

ISI  limber  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Pu 

g 

® 

rO 

a 

^  s 

Between  the 

ages  of —  ® 

Humber  of  liours 

.  taught  daily. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

48 

Boston,  Mass . 

1 

1 

Boston  Orphan  Asy- 

lum. 

i 

1 

49 

Eoshury  Kindergar- 

Boston,  Mass.  (31  More- 

1877 

Miss  C.  E.  Sandford  . .  . 

1 

12 

3-7 

4 

ten. 

land  street). 

50 

Dunster  Street  Kin- 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (12 

1878 

Lucy  0.  Fessenden - 

0 

25 

3-6 

3 

dergarten.* 

Dunster  street). 

1 

51 

Free  Kindergarten*  . . 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

1877 

Helen  TViUson . 

i  1 

40 

3-7 

3 

Concord  avenue). 

I 

52 

Sparks  Street  Kinder- 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (17 

1877 

Miss  M.  Florence  Taft. 

0 

30 

2i-6 

3 

garten. 

Lowell  street). 

53 

Straw  Charity  Kinder- 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (39 

1877 

Miss  E.  P.  Heeger _ 

0 

23 

4-7 

3 

garten.* 

Holyoke  street). 

54 

Florence  Kindergar¬ 

Florence,  Mass.  (Pine 

1876 

Carrie  T.  Haven . 

5 

76 

2-^7 

3 

ten. 

street). 

55 

Kindergarten  depart¬ 

Middleborough,  Mass  . 

1878 

Mariquita  P.  Eddy _ 

0 

12 

3-7 

3 

ment  of  Eaton  Fam¬ 

ily  School. 

j 

56 

Frdbel  Kindergarten* . 

Korth  Cambridge, Mass 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Cook . 

1 

10 

3-5 

3 

(192  Korth  avenue). 

57 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Detroit,  Mich.  (251  La¬ 

1869 

Miss  Augusta  E.  Hinze 

2 

40 

3-6 

3 

Germ  an- Ame  r  i  c  a  n 

fayette  street. 

Seminary. 

1 

58 

The  Misses  Bacon’s 

Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 

1875 

E.E.  Bacon . 

2 

30 

3-8 

3 

Kindergarten. 

(54  Jeflerson  avenue). 

! 

59 

St.  Paul  Kindergarten . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  (36 

1870 

Mrs.  M.  "W.  Brown _ 

4 

Iglehart  street). 

60 

Bates  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

1876 

Mollie  A.  Clark . 

2 

69 

4-6 

3 

garten.* 

Bates  and  Collins 

streets). 

61 

Bates  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1876 

a2 

89 

garten. 

Bates  and  Collins 

streets) . 

62 

Carroll  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1875 

5 

90 

6-8 

3 

garten.* 

Carroll  and  Buell 

streets). 

*  From  Keport  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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2 
<x>  d 

o  .3 


®  c 
^  % 


Occupations  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


ill' 


10 


13 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


36 

41 


40 


40 


40 


38 


40 


44 


40 


All  occTipations  of  the  Frobel 
Kindergarten. 

Stick  laying,  dra-wing,  build¬ 
ing,  sewing,  weaving,  paint¬ 
ing,  pricking,  clay  modelling. 


Tbe  materials  necessary  for 
the  occupatnms  and  such 
of  Frobel’s  gifts  as  suit  a 
child’s  capacity. 


Arouses  and  strengthens  the 
talents  and  faculties,  engen¬ 
ders  love  of  work,  of  regu¬ 
larity  and  order,  and  is  a 
true  cultivation  of  the  finer 
sensibilities. 

Development  of  all  members  of 
the  body,  stimulus  to  inde¬ 
pendent'  thought,  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  moral  nature. 

It  promotes  a  healthy  growth 
of  the  body  and  trains  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties. 


A  complete  and  uniform  cult¬ 
ure  of  mind  and  body;  an 
education  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

Generally  very  satisfactory. 


Strengthens  the  body,  educates 
the  eye  and  hand,  excites  and 
trains  powers  of  perception 
and  conception,  and  fosters  a 
love  of  that  which  is  harmo¬ 
nious,  symmetrical,  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Satisfactory. 


The  children  are  healthy  and 
active,  and  the  training  is 
superior  to  any  other  as  a 
preparation  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  grades  of  study. 

Excellent. 


Building,  sewing,  weaving, 
drawing,  painting,  paper 
cutting,  folding,  &c. 

Frbbel’s  occupations,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  sewing,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  modelling, 
and  paper  cutting  and  fold¬ 
ing. 

Sewing,  weaving,  building, 
modelling,  drawing,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  pricking, 
paper  folding,  peas  work, 
songs  and  games. 

Building,  stick  and  ring  lay¬ 
ing,  drawing,  sewing,  prick¬ 
ing,  folding,  weaving,  cut¬ 
ting,  modelling;  also,  sing¬ 
ing,  games,  and  garden  work. 

Clay  modelling,  card  sewing, 
weaving,  interlacing,  per¬ 
forating,  dra  wing,  cork  work, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 
and  parquetry. 


Building  with  blocks,  laying 
of  sticks,  tablets,  drawing, 
painting,  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 
learning  of  looetry,  care  of 
plants,  clay  work,  &c. 

Twenty  gifts  of  Frobel  and 
five  of  others,  active  bodily 
exercises,  singing,  speaking, 
and  object  lessons. 


The  usual  occupations 


.Materials  for  the  occupa¬ 
tions,  squared  t  ables, 
chairs,  blackboards, 
plants,  &c. 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial,  plants,  piano,  &c. 


First,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  gifts, 
planes,  rin^s,  staffs,  ruled 
slates,  blackboard,  colored 
crayons,  &.c. 


Frbbel’s  Kindergarten  toys, 
squared  tables,  black¬ 
boards,  low  seats,  plants, 
birds,  pictures,  &c. 


An  open  sunny  playground, 
two  large,  well  ventilated 
and  well  lighted  rooms, 
piano,  pictures,  plants, 
and  all  material  necessary 
for  the  gifts. 

Those  furnished  by  Steiger  . 


...  40 

5  40 

6  40 
6  40 


All  of  the  Frobel  occupations, 
with  object  lessons  from  nat¬ 
ure,  and  first  lessons  in 
geography  taught  with  sand 
and  water. 

First,  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh  gifts, 
sewing,  perforating,'making 
mats,  folding,  cutting,  draw¬ 
ing,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
peas  work,  modelling,  &c. 

Frobel’s  gifts.  Kindergarten 
games,  perforating,  sewing, 
drawing,  &c. 

Those  recommended  and  used 
by  Frobel. 


Frbbel’s  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
globes,  chairs,  black¬ 
boards,  a  piano,  birds, 
plants,  &c. 


Frbbel’s  gifts,  small  chairs, 
squared  tables,  &c. 

Those  given  by  Fr  obel . 


The  physique  is  developed,  the 
perceptive  faculties  are 
quickened,  and  mind  and 
body  both  benefited. 

Good. 


Very  beneficial. 


Most  excellent. 


a  "Whole  number  of  teachers. 
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63 

64 


65 


66 


63 

69 

70 

71 


72 


73 


74 

75 

76 

77 

78 


79 


80 

81 

82 


Table  V. —  Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

When  established. 

Name  of  conductor. 

Number  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Pupils. 

Number  of  hours 

taught  daily. 

1 

s 

Between  the 

ages  of — 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

S 

Carroll  P.  M.  Kinder- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1875 

5 

100 

6-8 

2^ 

garten.* 

C  arr  oil  and  Buell 

streets). 

Irene  F.  "Wilson  . 

3 

75 

6-7 

3 

ten.* 

Tenth  and  Farrar 

streets). 

Clay  P.  M.  Kindergar- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1877 

Maggie  Gorman . 

4 

120 

5-8 

ten.* 

Tenth  and  Farrar 

streets). 

Divoll  A.  M.  Kinder- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Dayton 

1875 

Susie  M.  Simmons _ 

4 

98 

5-7 

3 

garten. 

street). 

Divoll  P.  M.  Kinder- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (3305 

1874 

Miss  Kate  Sayers . 

3 

95 

4-8 

2J 

garten. 

Morgan  street). 

Eliot  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

6u 

162& 

3 

garten. 

Eliot  P.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Za 

1065 

2i 

garten. 

Everett  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1410 

1874 

4a 

1325 

3 

garten. 

North  Eighth  st.). 

Everett  P.  M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1410 

1874 

4a 

1545 

2^ 

garten. 

North  Eighth  st.). 

Franklin  A.  M.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

1875 

4a 

1625 

3 

dergarten. 

Eighteenth  street 

and  Christy  ave.). 

Franklin  P.  M.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1875 

2a 

1095 

2i 

dergarten. 

Eighteenth  street 

and.  Lucas  avenue). 

Hamilton  A.  M.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Twen¬ 

1876 

Mary  Louise  Naugle .. 

4 

70 

5-7 

3 

dergarten. 

ty-fifth  &  Davis  sts. ). 

Hamilton  P.  M.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (3329 

1876 

Ida  E.  Bates . 

3 

60 

5-7 

24 

dergarten.* 

"Washington  ave.). 

Humboldt  A.  M.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo,  (corner 

2a 

1435 

3 

dergarten. 

Jackson  and  Tru¬ 

deau  streets). 

Humboldt  P.  M.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

3a 

1495 

24 

dergarten. 

Jackson  and  Tru¬ 

deau  streets). 

Peabody  A.  M.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1876 

4a 

895 

3' 

dergarten. 

Carroll  and  Second 

Carondelet  avenue). 

Peabody  P.  kl.  Kin¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

1876 

4a 

815 

24 

dergarten, 

Carroll  and  Second 

Carondelet  avenue). 

Pope  A.  M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (corner 

1877 

5a 

975 

3 

garten. 

Laclede  and  Ewing 

streets). 

Pope  P.  !M.  Kinder¬ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1877 

Sa 

505 

24 

garten. 

Laclede  and  Ewing 

streets). 

"Webster  A.  M.  Kiu- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (comer 

1875 

5a 

1855 

3 

dergarten. 

Eleventh  and  Jeffer¬ 

son  streets). 

From  Report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


Kumber  of  school 
days  in  the  week. 

1  Number  of  weeks 

1  in  the  year. 

Occupations  of  pupils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

Effect  of  the  system. 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

J3 

40 

Those  recommended  and  used 
by  Trobel. 

Those  given  by  Erobel . 

Most  excellent. 

5 

40 

Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving  mats,  paper  folding, 
peas  work,  modelling,  object 
lessons,  exercises  in  numbers 
according  to  the  Grube 
method. 

The  first  seven  Erdbel  gifts, 
pictures,  &c. 

Good. 

5 

40 

Exercises  with  Erobel’s  gifts 
in  building  and  number, 
weaving,  drawing,  sewing, 
perforating,  modelling,  peas 
work,  exercises  in  numbers 
according  to  the  Grube 
method,  object  lessons,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  games. 

All  of  Erdbel’s  gifts,  squared 
tables,  and  blackboards, 
chairs,  &c. 

It  strengthens  the  muscles  and 
makes  the  child  observant 
and  thoughtful. 

5 

40 

Those  embraced  in  Erobel’s 
system. 

All  necessary  for  Erdbel’s 
occupations. 

5 

40 

Those  embraced  in  Erobel’s 
system. 

All  necessary  for  Erdbel’s 
occupations. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  faculties. 

6 

40 

Exercises  with  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

All  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

5 

40 

Exercises  vsdth  gifts  and  other 
Kindergarten  occupations. 

All  necessary  Kindergarten 
material  and  furniture. 

5 

40 

Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu¬ 
pations. 

Erdbel’s  materials . 

Good. 

5 

40 

Erobel’s  system . 

Erdbel’s  materials . 

Good. 

5 

40 

Usual  Kindergarten  occupa¬ 
tions. 

All  necessary  for  the  occu¬ 
pations. 

Admirable. 

5 

5 

5 

40 

40 

40 

Modelling,  peas  work,  perfo¬ 
rating,  weaving,  sewing, 
drawing,  and  gift  lessons. 

Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  folding,  and  cut¬ 
ting. 

Those  necessary  for  the  oc¬ 
cupations. 

It  trains  to  habits  of  attention, 
of  self-control,  of  action  in 
concert,  and  of  considerate¬ 
ness  towards  others. 

5 

40 

E  r  d  b  e  1  ’  s  gift  occupations, 
drawing,  folding,  modelling, 
&c. 

Kindergarten  furniture,  tab¬ 
lets,  building  blocks,  clay, 
&c. 

Awakens  thought  and  trains 
the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be 
servants  of  the  will. 

5 

40 

Erobel’s  gift  occupations, 
drawing,  folding,  modelling, 
&c. 

Kindergarten  furniture,  tab¬ 
lets,  building  blocks,  clay, 
&c. 

Awakens  thought  and  trains 
the  eye  and  the  mind  to  be 
servants  of  the  will. 

5 

40 

Those  recommended  by  Erdbel. 

Those  used  by  Erdbel . 

Excellent  in  every  way, 
strengthening  and  highly  de¬ 
veloping. 

5 

40 

Pricking,  sewing,  folding, 
weaving,  cutting,  stick  lay¬ 
ing,  gift  exercises,  &c. 

Those  used  by  Erdbel . 

It  strengthens  the  body,  exer¬ 
cises  the  senses,  and  develops 
all  the  faculties  in  a  natural 
manner. 

5 

40 

Erdbel’s  occupations . 

Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  &c. 

Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and 
body. 

5 

40 

Erdbel’s  occupations . 

Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  &c. 

Imparts  vigor  to  mind  and 
body. 

5 

40 

Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  interlacing,  fold¬ 
ing,  cutting,  peas  work,  mod¬ 
elling,  (fcC. 

Paper,  zephyr  worsted,  card¬ 
board,  needles,  sticks,  peas, 
clay,  &c. 

The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  the  child  is 
broughtinto  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  which  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

a  Wliole  numljer  of  teachers. 


b  Includes  pupils  in  primary  school. 
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Table  V. —  Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  replies  to 


Eame  of  Kindergarten 

1 

Location. 

o 

'S 

1 

§ 

o 

Kame  of  conductor. 

1  Number  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Pupils. 

Number  of  hours 

taught  daily. 

g 

o 

a 

Between  the 

ages  of — 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

83 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1905 

1875 

6(31 

.178£ 

1 

2^ 

dergarten. 

Washington  street. 

Carr  Place). 

84 

Blow  A.  M.  Kinder- 

South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1877 

Mrs.  ComeliaL.  Maury 

3 

50 

4-7 

3 

garten.* 

(coiner  Fifth  and 

Pine  streets). 

85 

Blow  P.  M,  Kinder- 

South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1878 

Sarah  J.  Sharpe . 

2 

45 

5-8 

2i 

garten.* 

(corner  Fifth  and 

Pine  streets). 

86 

Carondelet  A.  M.  Kin- 

South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1875 

4a 

145& 

3 

dergarten. 

(comer  Third  and 

Hurck  streets). 

87 

Carondelet  P.  M.  Kin¬ 

South  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2a 

1066 

2i 

dergarten. 

(corner  Third  and 

Hurck  streets). 

88 

Private  Kindergarten . 

Kashua,  K.  H.  (comer 

1874 

Miss  Anna  Held . 

0 

16 

3-7 

3 

Main  and  Temple 

streets). 

89 

Kindergarten  depart- 

Carlstadt,  N.  J . 

1875 

Miss  A.  Lawrenz . 

55 

5-6 

5 

mentof  public  school. 

90 

Englewood  Kindergar¬ 

Englewood  House,  K.  J 

1878 

Achsa  B.  Mchols . 

9 

3-7 

3 

ten.* 

91 

Kindergarten  of  Mar¬ 

Hoboken,  K.  J.  (cor. 

1873 

Mrs.  Louise  Menzel . . . 

80 

5-7 

5 

tha  Institute. 

ner  Sixth  street  and 

Park  avenue). 

92 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Hoboken,  K.  J.  (Wash¬ 

1879 

Sister  Clara  Agnes. . . . 

1 

35 

4-7 

5 

Academy  of  the 

ington  street). 

Sacred  Heart. 

93 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Hoboken,  K.  J.  (272 

1872 

Frederick  H.  W.  Schle- 

1 

12 

4-7 

5 

German,  English,  and 

Bloomfield  street). 

sier. 

French  AcaTdemy. 

CAZfi 

94 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Hoboken,  K.  J.  (Fifth 

1861 

Louise  Luther . 

1 

40 

4-7 

Hoboken  Academy. 

st.,  cor.  of  Willow). 

95 

Miss  M.  S.  Schmidt’s 

Hoboken,  K.  J.  (352 

1875 

Mathilde  Schmidt . 

1 

4-61 

4-5 

Kindergarten .  * 

Bloomfield  street). 

96 

Frbbelscher  Kinder¬ 

Jersey  City,  K.  J.  (cor¬ 

1878 

William  L.  Franken- 

1 

30 

4-7 

5 

garten. 

ner  Central  avenue 

bach,  president  of 

and  Franklin  street) . 

German  -American 

School  Association. 

97 

Kindergarten  of  St. 

Jersey  City,  K.  J . 

1879 

Sister  Mary  Esther  . . . 

1 

40 

4-7 

5 

Aloysius  Academy. 

98 

Montclair  Kindergar¬ 

Montclair,  K.  J.  (Ful¬ 

1872 

Annie  E.  Hawes . 

1 

25 

4-10 

3,4 

ten.* 

lerton  avenue). 

*  Trom  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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inquiries  htj  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued. 


o,s 

S.9 

"q  OQ 

S 


10 


3 

Occupations  of  pupils. 

5 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

>  11 

13 

40 


40 


40 


40 


44 


30 


40 


Sewinc,  pricking,  di’awing,  ob 
ject  lessons,  games,  &c. 


Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
lolding,  cutting,  peas  work, 
clay  modelling,  singing, 
games,  &c. 


Sewing,  pricking,  weaving, 
cutting,  drawing,  folding,  iii- 
tertwiiiiug,  peas  work,  and 
modelling. 


Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu¬ 
pations. 


Gift  exercises  and  usual  occu¬ 
pations. 


Block  building,  games,  weav¬ 
ing,  drawing,  stick  and  tab¬ 
let  laying,  clay  modelling, 
perforating,  &:c. 

Prdbel’s  occupations,  conver¬ 
sation  and  singing  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  English,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  and  preparatory  lessons 
in  reading,'  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Paper  folding,  cutting,  and 
pasting,  weaving  and  inter¬ 
lacing,  iiricking,  sewing, 
drawing,  modelling,  and  peas 
work. 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu¬ 
pations  with  elementary 
branches. 

Erobel’s  occupations . 


Erdbel’s  occupations,  phonetic 
exercises,  and  gymnastics. 


Erdbel’s  occupations 
Erobel’s  occupations  , 


Erobel’s  occupations,  bodily 
exercises,  exercises  in  memo- 
orizing,  singing,  and  object 
lessons. 

Frobel’s  occupations . 

Usual  Frobel  occupations  and 
gifts,  weaving,  sewing,  draw-  I 
ing,  &c. ;  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  &c.,  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  class.  I 

a  "Whole  number  of  teachers. 


Square  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
rings,  blackboards,  &c. 


Small  tables  and  chairs, 
plates  and  cups,  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  peas  work  and 
modelling,  a  collection  of 
curiosities,  &c. 

Circle  and  lines  painted  on 
the  floor,  squared  tables, 
chairs,  slates,  ijencils,  gifts, 
modelling  boards,  clay,  per¬ 
forating  needles,  and  cush¬ 
ions. 

Those  given  by  Frobel _ _ 


Those  given  by  Frobel. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  slates, 
needles,  balls,  cylinders, 
cubes,  »fcc. 

Fibbers  gifts,  blackboard, 
squared  tables  and  chairs, 
charts  for  object  lessons, 
and  piano. 


Low  chairs,  ruled  tables, 
blackboards  and  slates, 
balls,  blocks,  tablets,  slats, 
sticks,  stories,  songs,  and 
games. 

Usual  Kindergarten  appli¬ 
ances,  maps,  pictures,  and 
counting  machines. 

All  of  Frobel’ s  gifts  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  materials  of  Frbbel’s 
and  Kohler’s  systems. 

Frbbel’s  apparatus  and  ap¬ 
pliances. 

Frbbel’s  gifts . 


Frbbel’s  gifts,  low  tables  and 
seats,  and  charts  for  object 
lessons. 


All  Frbbel’s  gifts  and  mate¬ 
rials. 

Usual  Kindergarten  furni¬ 
ture  and  apparatus. 


The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed,  and  the  child  is 
brought  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  which  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

Tends  to  produce  an  erect  car¬ 
riage,  graceful  movements, 
and  muscular  strength,  de¬ 
velops  habits  of  observation 
and  attention,  and  quickens 
the  ijerceptive  faculties. 

Harmonious  development;  the 
child  becomes  graceful,  po¬ 
lite,  self-depenclent,  skilful, 
thoughtful,  constructive,  and 
eager  for  knowledge. 

Instriicts  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  well  as  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
self-control,  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent¬ 
ive  powers. 

Instructs  in  manners  and  polite 
habits,  as  well  as  habits  of 
regularity,  obedience,  and 
self-control,  and  cultivates 
the  imaginative  and  invent¬ 
ive  powers. 

Superior  as  a  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  training. 


Very  beneficial. 


It  is  a  development  of  mind, 
heart,  and  body,  making  the 
child  intelligent,  kind,  and 
self-dependent. 

Accustoms  the  child  to  order 
and  polite  behavior,  and 
makes  him  happy  and  intelli¬ 
gent. 


Healthful  to  mind  and  body. 

Most  excellent. 

Excellent. 

Superior  to  other  systems  for 
making  the  child  strong  and 
well,  and  developing  rapidly 
and  logically  its  mental  facul¬ 
ties. 


The  children  are  interested  and 
pleased  with  their  work  and 
study,  and  the  system  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  physical  de¬ 
velopment. 
h  Includes  pupils  in  primary  school. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879 ;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

When  established. 

Name  of  conductor. 

Number  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Number. 

rl 

Between  the 

ages  of—  ® 

Number  of  liours 

taught  daily. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1  6 

7 

8 

99 

Miss  Campbell’s  Kin- 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

1875 

Miss  E.  F.  B.  Campbell 

2 

25 

4-7 

4 

dergarten. 

(High  street). 

100 

Beacon  Street  School 

Newark,  N.  J.  (Beacon 

1872 

Miss  Anna  Lawrenz  - . 

1  2 

90 

4-6 

5 

Kindergarten. 

street). 

101 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Newark,  N.  J.  (College 

1878 

Miss  Elma  Kerb . 

1 

50 

3-7 

5 

First  German  Pres- 

Place). 

byterian  School. 

102 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Newark,  N.  J.  (19 

1871 

Magdalene  Lauch . 

3 

80 

4-7 

5 

German-American 

Green  street). 

SchooL 

103 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Newark,  N.  J.  (Niag- 

1874 

Miss  Mary  C.  Beyer. . . 

1 

65 

3-7 

4 

Twelfth  "Ward  Ger- 

ara  street). 

man-Enghsh  School. 

104 

St.  Peter’s  Kindergar¬ 

Newark,  N.  J.  (21  Liv¬ 

1871 

Sister  Mary  Magdalen. 

2 

120 

3-0 

5 

ten. 

ingston  street). 

105 

American  Kindergar¬ 

Paterson,  N.  J.  (169 

1876 

Miss  S.  M.  Storey - 

2 

45 

3-15 

5 

ten. 

Market  street). 

106 

Kindergarten  (Albany 
Female  Academy). 

Albany,  N.  T . 

M.  EUa  Andrews . 

6-8 

.... 

107 

Frobel’s  Kindergarten 

Albany,  N.  X  (Elk 

1877 

Mary  C.  Peabody . 

16 

3-7 

3 

street). 

108 

Broohlyn  Frbbel  Kin¬ 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (22 

1877 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  P. 

1 

22 

3-8 

3 

dergarten.* 

First  Place). 

Sharpe. 

109 

Frobel  Kindergarten 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (698 

1879 

Anna  I.  Beeves . 

2 

14 

3-8 

On  the  Hm. 

Fulton  street). 

110 

Halsey  Kindergarten . 

Brooklyn.  N.  T . 

1874 

E.  A.  Tanner,  principal 

10 

4-8 

111 

Kindergarten . 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (360 

1873 

Miss  Emily  Christian¬ 

20 

3-7 

"3’ 

State  street). 

sen. 

112 

Lafayette  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.  (246 

1877 

Lena  Schroeder . 

2 

20 

3-9 

3^ 

Kindergarten. 

Lafayette  avenue). 

113 

Kindergarten  of  the 

College  Point,  N.  T  ... 

1870 

E.  von  Briesen . 

1 

120 

3-6 

5 

Poppenhusen  Insti¬ 

tute. 

114 

Harlem  Kindergarten. 

Harlem  (New  York), 

1877 

Misses  Mathilde  Beck¬ 

40 

4-8 

4 

N.  Y.  (207  East  117th 

er  and  Olga  Jacobi. 

street. 

115 

Free  Kindergarten  of 

New  York,  N.Y.  (West 

1877 

Miss  Mary  L.  Van 

4 

80 

2-8 

4 

the  Anthon  Memo¬ 

48th  street,  between 

Wagenen. 

rial  Church. 

6th  and  7th  avenues) . 

116 

KindergaTten _ _ 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (165 

1878 

Miss  J ennie  Bolwell  . . 

24 

3-7 

4 

West  53d  street). 

117 

Kindergarten . . 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (220 

1879 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Carpenter. . . 

10 

3-7 

3^ 

Clinton  street). 

118 

KindergaTten _ 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (East 

1878 

Miss  Sara  Magonigle.. 

15 

3-7 

31 

Mount  Vernon). 

*Prom  lieport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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9 


"A 


10 


40 


5  48 

5  47 

5  42 


5  50 


5  48 

5  40 


5  36 

5  34. 


5  35 


5  40 

5  36 


5^ 


46 


5  48 


5  38 

5  40 

5  40 

6  40 


Occupations  of  pnpils. 


11 


Building,  stick  laying,  weav¬ 
ing,  elubroidering,  model¬ 
ling,  cutting  and  mounting, 
paper  Ibid  ing,  drawing, 
printing,  vu’iting,  &c. 

The  dillerent  gifts  of  Frohel’s 
system,  turning  and  march¬ 
ing,  ohiect  lessons,  singing, 
gymnastic  exercises,  &c. 

Kindergarten  occupations . 


1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  0th  gifts, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  weaving, 
interlacing,  peas  work,  clay 
work,  drawing,  singing,  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises,  &c. 

Object  lessons,  movement 
plays,  block  building,  tablet, 
staff,  and  ring  laying,  draw¬ 
ing,  perforating,  embroider¬ 
ing,  intertwining,  paper  fold¬ 
ing,  peas  work,  and  model¬ 
ling. 

All  of  Frobel’s  occupations _ 


Paper  cutting  and  folding,  per¬ 
forating,  embossing,  weav¬ 
ing,  ring  laying,  printing, 
drawing,  calisthenics,  march¬ 
ing,  singing,  &c. 


Apparatus  and  appliances. 


13 


All  of  Fidbel’s  gifts . 


Low  tables  and  chairs,  col¬ 
ored  silks,  worsteds,  piano, 
&c. 

Kindergarten  material. 


Turning  sticks,  object 
charts,  color  charts,  &c. 


Fidbel’s  gifts 


Kings,  staffs,  cubes,  blocks, 
gymnastic  apparatus,  and 
ail  necessary  material. 

Blocks,  rings,  weaving  mate¬ 
rials,  charts,  maps,  needles, 
books  without  words,  pict¬ 
ures,  &c. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


Excellent. 


An  excellent  development  of 
intellect  and  physique. 


It  trains  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  produces  a  salutary 
effect  ill  the  development  of 
mind,  educates  into  truthful¬ 
ness,  and  tends  to  ennoble  the 
aims  and  actions  of  the  child. 

The  mind  is  awakened  and 
trained,  the  inventive  powers 
are  called  into  action,  and  the 
child  learns  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  ease. 


Beneficial. 


Building,  weaving,  sewing, 
pricking,  drawing,  &c. 

All  of  Frobel’s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations,  singing,  gymnastics, 
movement  plays,  and  oral 
lessons  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man. 

Frobel’s  gifts,  games,  gymnas¬ 
tics,  and  Kindergarten  occu¬ 
pations  which  promote  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development  of  the  child. 


Frobel’s  occupations 


All  of  Pi  obel’s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations,  including  weaving, 
sewing,  and  clay  work. 

All  of  Fidbel’s  Kindergarten 
gifts. 

Frobel’s  occupations . 


Frobel’s  apparatus . 

Those  usually  connectedwith 
a  genuine  Kindergarten. 


Frobel’s  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  gifts,  squared 
tables,  low  chairs,  piano, 
slates,  blackboard,  cards, 
paper,  books  for  drawing, 
&c. 

Frobel’s  gifts,  and  charts  for 
elementary  reading  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  English. 

Balls,  blocks,  tablets,  rings, 
slats,  &c. 

Frcibel’s  apparatus  and  ap¬ 
pliances. 

The  usual  appliances . 


Excellent. 

Satisfactory ;  engenders  habits 
of  order,  gentleness,  a  n  d 
thoughtfulness. 


Causes  a  natural  growth  of  the 
muscles,  develops  the  mental 
faculties  in  their  natural  or¬ 
der,  and  is  eminently  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  nervous  and 
backward  children. 

Excellent  in  every  respect. 


A  natural  and  easy  develop¬ 
ment,  both  mentally  and 
physically. 

Excellent  physical  and  mental 
development. 

Satisfitetory  in  every  respect. 


Such  as  are  suited  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  children  un¬ 
der  training. 

Fibbel’s  occupations . . 


All  necessary  for  carrying 
out  Fibbel’s  scheme  of  ed- 
iication. 

Frobel’s  gifts  and  materials. 


Beneficial. 


Frobel’s  occupations .  Frohcl’s  gifts  and  materials. 

Frobel’s  occupations .  Fibbel’s  gifts  and  materials. 


26  ED 
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Table  V. — StaUstics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879  ;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

o 

m 

1 

1 

g 

o 

A 

1 

i 

1 

Name  of  conductor. 

.i  1 

OD  1 

Pupils.  1 

OD 

C  >. 

Number  of  af 

ants. 

Number. 

Between  tho 

ages  of — 

o 

'B.  p 

5 

1 

i 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

119 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (28 

1874 

1 

32 

4-7 

4 

EroelilicL’s  school. 

East  50th  street) .  j 

120 

Kindergarten  of  tho 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (42d 

1879 

Sister  Clarissa . 

1 

36 

4-7 

5 

Academy  of  the 

street). 

Holy  Cross. 

121 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (East 

100 

Foundling  Asylum. 

C8th  street  anil  3d 

i 

avenue) .  i 

1 

122 

Kindergarten  of  the 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (244  i 

1869 

Peter  Stahl,  principal. . 

2 

64 

4-6 

1  5 

German- Amer  i  c  a  n 

East  52d  street).  1 

1 

School  of  the  Nine- 

1 

teenth  Ward.* 

1 

123 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Isabelle  Parsels,  super¬ 

Training  Depart- 

intendent. 

ment  of  Normal  Col- 

lege. 

124 

Normal  Training 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (7 

]8':2 

Prof.  John  Kraus  and 

5 

58 

3-7 

3|-4 

School  for  Kinder- 

East  Twenty-second 

Mrs.  Maria  Kraus- 

gartners,  Model  Kin- 

street). 

Boelte. 

dergarten,  and 

School  Garden. 

125 

Mrs.  Smuller’s  Kinder¬ 

New  York,  N.  Y,  (2027 

1873 

Miss  A.  M.  Smullor _ 

2 

24 

31-7 

3 

garten. 

Fifth  avenue.) 

12G 

St.  Barnahas  Day 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (304 

1878 

Helen  E.  Hart . 

1 

20 

5-8 

3 

Nursery  Kindergar¬ 

Mulberry  street). 

ten.* 

127 

Society  for  Ethical 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (For¬ 

1878 

Felix  Adler,  superin¬ 

8 

100 

3-6 

6 

Culture  Kindei’gar- 

ty-fifth  street  and 

tendent. 

ten. 

Broadway). 

1 

128 

Nyack  Kindergarten . . 

Nyack  on  Iludson,  N. 

1878 

Sarah  C.  Eohinson  and 

0 

13 

3-12 

4 

Y.  (First  avenue). 

1  Evelina  W.  Morford. 

1 

1 

. 

120 

Cook’s  Collegiate  In¬ 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1879 

i 

Marion  A.  Wilson . 

1 

16 

3-7 

3 

stitute  Kindergar¬ 

(324  Mill  street). 

ten. 

130 

Kindergarten  dor 

Eochester,  N.  Y.  (7  and 

1873 

Hermann  PfaeClin . 

20 

4-7 

44 

Itochester  lieal- 

9  Mortimer  street). 

s  c  h  u  1  e . 

131 

Tho  llocliGStcr  Ivin- 

Eochester,  N.  Y.  (27 

1876 

Miss  Meta  C.  Brown  . . 

22 

4-8 

34 

derg.arteu. 

North  St.  Paul  st.). 

132 

Kindergarten  of  the 

1  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  (Cro- 

1878 

iliss  Sarah  Hartwell.. 

0 

15 

3-8 

3 

Ossining  Institute. 

j  ton  avenue).  , 

1 

j 

133 

Cottage  Kindergarten 

1 

1  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (74 

!  1870 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Still . 

2 

25 

3-9 

3,4 

and  Connecting 

James  street). 

1 

Class. 

i 

i 

*  From  Heport  of  tlie  Commissioiier  of  Education  for  1878. 
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inquiries  bij  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued. 


a » 

gf 

02 

. 

O  ?H 

|.a 

Occiipations  of  pupils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

Effect  of  the  system. 

9 

10 

1£ 

13 

5 

39 

Lessons  and  occuiiatlou.s  of  the 
Erdbid  system. 

l''i  dbel’s  gifts,  gymnastic  ap¬ 
paratus,  piano,  plants,  Ac. 

It  Htrengthens  the  bod.y,  exer¬ 
cises  t  he  senses,  employs  the 
mind,  &c. 

5 

48 

Fi'dbel’s  occupations . . 

Fidbcd’s  .gifts  and  materials. 

\ 

5 

44 

All  of  Fidhel’s  occujuatious .... 

All  of  Frdbel’a  gifts . . 

Most  excellently  adapted  for  an 
introduction  into  the  school 
room  proper. 

5 

38 

Frdbel’s  occupation.s,  gymnas¬ 
tic  games,  songs,  stones,  gar¬ 
den  work,  care  of  domestic 
mestic  animals,  &c. 

Frobel’s  gifts,  plants,  muse¬ 
um,  and  cabinet. 

Harmonious  development.  It 
teaches  combination  of  know¬ 
ing  with  doing. 

5 

40 

All  occupations  of  Frobol’s  sys¬ 
tem. 

Frdbel’s  gifts.  Kindergarten 
tables,  benches,  black¬ 
boards,  slates,  cha.rts,  pict¬ 
ures,  i^iano,  plants,  &c. 

Tends  to  make  children  active, 
healthy,  and  haijp.y;  teaches 
them  to  be  accurate  and  keen 
observers,  iudepend’tin  tho’t, 
clear  in  exx>ression,  and  makes 
them  courteous  and  unselfish 
in  their  conduct  to  each  other. 

G 

52 

Block  biiilding,  tal  det  and  stick 
laying,  mat '"plaiting,  sewing, 
pasting,  &c. 

Two  tables,  chairs,  and  the 
various  gifts. 

Very  encouraging. 

5 

41 

Usual  Frdbel  occupations . 

Frobel’s  gifts . 

The  imiiils,  children  of  the  very 
poor,  are  greatly  benefited 
X)hysically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  and  through  them 
the  good  influence  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  often  perceptibly 
shown  in  their  homes. 

5 

38 

"Weaving,  pasting,  moulding, 
perforating,  designing,  em¬ 
bossing,  stick  and  ring  lay¬ 

Charts,  ruled  tables,  clay, 
ruled  slates  and  card's, 
needles,  pictures,  books. 

Children  are  notably  healthy 
under  Kindergarten  influ¬ 
ence,  their  iiercejitions  are 
rendered  more  acute,  and 
they  are  better  trained  for 
more  advanced  grades  of 
study. 

ing,  sewing,  dancing,  march¬ 
ing,  singing,  and  calisthenics. 

&c. 

5 

40 

All  of  Fi  dbel’s  occupations _ 

Piano,  tables,  chairs,  balls, 
wands,  blocks,  garden,  and 
everything  necessary  for  a 
thorough  Kindergarten. 

It  is  a  natural  devcloiuuent, 
checkin.g  proi)05nsit,y  to  evil, 
forming  a  necessary  step  from 
the  nursery  to  the  school 
room,  and  awakening  the  im¬ 
agination  to  the  influence  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good. 

5 

48 

All  of  Fidbcl’s  occupations _ 

Frobel’s  gifts,  pictures, 
slates,  &c. 

Physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
veloiunent. 

5 

40 

Frdbed’s  occupations . 

Usual  apparatus  and  apidi- 
ances. 

Good  in  every  respect. 

V  5 

40 

Work  with  the  gifts,  games, 
reading,  phonetic  spelling, 
singing,  gymnastics,  &c. 

All  necessary  apparatus  and 
material  furnished  by  Stei- 
ger. 

It  is  beneficial  to  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  nature  oi‘ 
the  child,  and  is  highly  prized 
as  a  nursery  of  the"  institute. 

5 

40 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  gifts, 
pricking,  sewing,  stick  lay¬ 
ing,  drawing,  weaving,  i)eas 
work,  modelling,  &c. 

Scpiared  slates,  blackboards, 
tables,  small  arm-chairs, 
balls,  cubes,  cylinders,  ob¬ 

Strengthens  the  body,  inqiarts 
grace  of  motion,  gives  com¬ 
mand  of  language,  quickens 

longs,  squares,  triangles, 
paper,  needles,  Ac. 

liowers  of  xierceqition  and  com- 
jiarison,  and  carefnllj^  nur¬ 
tures  the  moral  nature 

■i. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  replies  to^ 


Name  of  Kindergarten 

Location. 

s 

1 

CO 

O 

PJ 

Qj 

Name  of  conductor. 

Number  of  assist¬ 

ants. 

Pupils. 

Number  of  hours 

taught  daily. 

<D 

a 

• 

o'” 
g  o 

OJ  OJ 

J  S} 

a>  cs 

M 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

134 

Erdbel  Kindergarten. . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (115 

1877 

Mrs.  M.  Antoinette 

0 

12 

3-7 

3 

Cedar  street). 

Hollister. 

135 

1874 

C.  kl.  Thompson . 

25 

3-7 

3 

Home  for  Destitute 

N.Y.  (Staten  Lsland). 

Children  of  Seamen. 

13G 

Nursery  and  Child’s 

West  New  Brighton, 

187G 

Miss  Agnes  F.  Smith.. 

IG 

4-8 

4 

Hospital  Kindergar- 

N.Y.  (Staten  Lsland). 

ten.* 

137 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

Mrs.  Mary  Foster, 

1 

Institute). 

principal. 

138 

The  Avondale  Kin- 

Avondale,  Ohio,  (Main 

1879 

Ida  M.  Stevens . 

1 

18 

3-7 

3 

dergarten. 

avenue). 

139 

Free  Kindergarten _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

1880 

Sallie  A.  Shawk . 

5 

55 

3-G 

4.^ 

(Front  street  .and 

Broadway). 

140 

Kindergarten  (Eng¬ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (250 

1878 

Miss  Lizzie  Beaman 

lish  and  Technical 

Race  street). 

School). 

141 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Sum¬ 

1879 

Miss  Marie  N.  Ballin¬ 

2 

30 

3-G 

Cincinnati  Orphan 

mit  avenue,  Mount 

ger. 

Asylum. 

Auburn). 

142 

Tlio  Mt.  Aiihurn  Kin¬ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Ev- 

1878 

Kathrine  S.  Dodd . 

1 

25 

3-7 

3 

dergarten.* 

.ans  street.  Mount 

Auburn). 

1 

1 

143 

Seventh  Street  Kiu- 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (8T\Y. 

187G 

Helene  Goodman . 

1 

18 

3-8 

I 

dcrgartcu.* 

Seventh  street). 

114 

Brooks  Kingcrgartcn . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (cor-  i 

1875 

Mary  E.  Garlick . 

1 

20 

3-7 

3 

ncr  I’rospoct  and 

Huntington  streets). 

1 

145 

Kuidorc^firtcii  (Clovo- 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

1 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  O^'den  . 

8 

*>-7 

land  Academy). 

14G 

Kindergarten  in  Miss 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (429  | 

1878 

^Misses  Brown  and 

20 

3^-7 

3 

Mittloborger’s 

Prospect  street). 

Overton. 

School.* 

m 

147 

Prospect  Street  and 

Ollin 

1878 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Ogden . 

o 

3-7 

(a) 

Olivet  Chapel  Kin- 

hoS 

dcrgarteii. 

« 

148 

WJiitmoro\s  Kin- 

Clcvcliiiid,  Ollio  (12G 

1877 

S  H.  Whitmore . 

12 

3-8 

3 

dergarten. 

Lake  street). 

149 

T^lTifloTrrnrf  on 

n  nl  n  in  1  in  a  Oli  i  n 

Miss  M.  H.  Ross . . 

150 

K  iiidcr^cirtGTi  (UoinG 

r^nlnmlniQ  ! 

1878 

kliss  M.  H.  Ross . 

40 

for  the  Friendless). 

1 

■^Frorn  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued 


Sc  fc; 


£f  rt 


Occupationa  of  i)upils. 


Apparatus  aud  appliances. 


Eflect  of  the  system. 


^0  rt' 


a. 5 

p 

A 


9 


10 


11 


13 


J3 


5 


5 

5 


40 


48 

47 


1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
gifts,  -weaving,  pasting, 
pricking,  sewing,  stick  lay¬ 
ing,  modelling,  sand  work, 
drawing,  &c. 

Frohcl’s  gifts  and  occupations. 


The  study  of  color  and  form  by 
the  American  method,  object 
lessons,  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  numbers,  recita¬ 
tions,  singing,  modelling  in 
clay,  calisthenics,  <fcc. 


Checked  tables,  blackboard, 
slates,  drawing  books,  and 
other  modern  apparatus. 


The  usual  Kindergarten  fur¬ 
niture,  Frohel’s  gifts,  flow¬ 
ers,  (fcC. 

All  American  Kindergarten 
material,  color  and  form 
charts,  boxes  of  surface 
and  solid  forms,  rings, 
sticks,  books,  slates,  &c. 


A  development  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child. 


Satisfactory  in  every  respect. 


Promotes  healthy  activity  of 
mind  and  bodyj  develops  the 
reasoning  power  and  awakens 
the  imagination  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  prevents  undue  strain 
on  the  powers  and  insures 
superior  aiii)lication  to  after 
studies. 


IJsual  occupations. 


5 


40 


Perforating,  sewing,  drawing, 
folding,  weaving,  cutting, 
modelling,  ijeas  work. 


Blocks,  tablets,  rings,  (fcc  .... 


5  40 


Those  recommended  by  Frobel. 


Those  used  by  Frdbel, 


Usual  Kindergarten  occupa¬ 
tions. 


All  necessary  for  the  occu¬ 
pations. 


5 


5 


43  Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  folding,  cutting, 
slat  and  peas  work,  model¬ 
ling,  and  the  various  gift  ex¬ 
ercises. 

39  Modelling,  x>ricking,  sewing, 
weaving,  folding,  cutting, 
stick  laying,  peas  work,  gift 
lessons,  and  everything  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Kindergarten. 


A  complete  set  of  those  used 
by  Frobel,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  pictures,  &c. 


Squared  tables  and  black¬ 
board,  chairs,  piano,  circle, 
boxes  of  the  gifts,  scrap 
books,  and  various  musical 
instruments. 


5 

5 


5 


36 

40 


40 


All  of  Frobel’s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations. 

Gift  exercises,  drawing,  per¬ 
forating,  sewing,  weaving, 
paper  folding  and  cutting, 
cork  work,  modelling,  games, 
&c. 


Squared  tables,  chairs,  black¬ 
boards,  &c. 


5 


5 


38 


40 


1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  sewing, 
weaving,  paper  fokUug,  clay 
modelling,  drawing,  and  ring 
laying. 

All  that  pertains  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  system. 


Tables,  chairs,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  Kindergarten  mate¬ 
rial. 

Those  authorized  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  system. 


!  5  40 


I 


Block  building,  stick,  ring, 
and  tablet  laying,  drawing, 
perforating,  embroidering, 
paper  cutting,  weaving,  in¬ 
terlacing,  modelling,  peas 
work,  (fcc. 


Balls,  spheres,  cubes,  cylin¬ 
ders,  square  and  triangu¬ 
lar  tablets,  sticks,  rings, 
drawing  material,  perfo¬ 
rating  and  embroidering 
materials,  slats,  clay,  (fcc. 


Trains  the  eye  and  car  and 
makes  the  child  responsive 
to  whatever  is  beautiful  and 
true  in  nature. 

Strengthening  and  highly  de- 
vel()ping  to  the  faculties  of 
mind  and  body. 

A  necessary  preparation  for  all 
school  work,  and  xjarticularly 
essential  as  the  introduction 
to  the  higher  work  of  the 
English  aud  technical  school. 

Imparts  life  and  activity  to 
the  physical  system  and  de¬ 
velops  uniformly  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  soul. 

It  strengthens  the  powers  of 
obser-vation,  bringing  the 
children  into  loving  and  inti¬ 
mate  relations  with  nature, 
fostering  the  good  in  them 
and  crushing  out  the  evil. 


Gives  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  vigor. 


It  is  a  system  of  individual  cult¬ 
ure  and  forms  a  pleasant 
transition  from  home  to  school 
life. 

Very  satisfactory. 


Makes  children  attentive  aud 
obedient,  and  improves  their 
language  and  habits. 

The  body  is  strengthened,  ob- 
servation  and  perception 
awakened,  ease  and  accuracy 
gained  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  the  moral  cflect  is  excel¬ 
lent. 


a  Three  hours  a  day  in  each  Kindergarten. 
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CO 

CO 

Pupils. 

s 

3  . 

2^ 

Name  of  Khidorgartcu. 

Location. 

1 

w 

o 

3 

Name  of  conductor. 

c5 

"o 

a 

% 

a 

Between  the 

ages  of — 

M  - 
a  s 

3  -tJ 

1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

K 

8 

151 

Kindcj'gartcn  (Tnsti- 
tutioii  for  the  Blind ; . 

Kindergarten  (Mans¬ 
field  '  Kornial  Col¬ 
lege). 

Kindergarten  of  Trin¬ 
ity  School.'^' 

Dliss  Kedich . 

38 

152 

Manshchl,  Ohio . 

Mrs.  Eord . 

3-7 

153 

Toledo,  Ohio  (Adams 
street). 

1875 

Miss  J ohnson  . . 

0 

20 

4-6 

3 

154 

Miss  Lily  G.  Lang’s 
Kindergarten. 

Toledo,  Ohio  (corner 
linron  and  Orange 
streets). 

1879 

Lily  G.  Lang . . . . 

2 

19 

3-7 

4 

155 

Worthington,  Ohio  .  - . . 

187G 

Mrs  Anna  B,  Ogden  . . 

12 

3-7 

3 

Central  K  o  r  m  a  1 
Scliool.* 

15G 

157 

Erie  Aeademy  Kind  or- 
garten. 

American  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

Erie,  Pa.  (Ninth  s'.reut ) 

Gennanto-svn,  Pa.  (4840 
Main  street). 

1873 

187G 

Miss  Anna  II.  Kelsey. . 

Ada  M.  Smith . 

1 

1 

35 

5— 

3-12 

4 

158 

Erdbel  Kindergarten* . 

Germantown*  Pa. 
(Philadeli^hia,  Green 
street;. 

1877 

Naomi  E,  Walker . 

0 

9 

3-9 

3-31 

159 

Germanto’n'n  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Germantown,  Pa.  (cor¬ 
ner  Mill  and  Main 
streets). 

1874 

Miss  Marianna  Gay . . . 

2 

IG 

3-7 

3 

IGO 

Lutheran  Orphans’ 
Ilome. 

Germantown,  Pa.  (5580 
Main  street). 

1879 

Miss  Laura  lloagland  . 

19 

3-8 

5 

IGl 

Kindergarten  (Penn¬ 
sylvania  Training 
School). 

Itroflin,  Pn . - . 

1876 

Alice  G.  Byers - 

1 

40 

3-9 

5 

1G2 

Meadville  Kindergar¬ 
ten.* 

Meadville,  Pa,  (287 
North  street). 

1887 

klary  A.  Bemis . 

12 

3-G 

3 

103 

“Hope”  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

Kev.'  Castle,  Pa. 

Elm  street). 

i 

Miss  L.  Ella  Eeeves. .. 

0 

IG 

3-12 

5 

1 

*rrom  Report  of  the  CouTmissiouer  of  Education  for  1878. 
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inquiries  by  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Education  —  Continued. 


(C 

tw  <u 

05 

5.51 


S’" 


1 

10  11 

1^ 

40 

Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  pasting,  modelling, 
and  gift  lessons. 

1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  chairs, 
tables,  and  all  'material  for 
the  occupations. 

Occupations  of  pupils. 


Apparatus  and  api)liancoa. 


5 


5 


5 


40 


39 

40 


40 


Building,  tablet,  sticlc,  and  ring 
laying,  paper  folding  and 
cutting,  weaving,  pricking, 
sewing,  mounting,  i^eas 
work,  drawing,  and  model- 
ling. 

Occupations  of  tbo  American 
Kindergarten  system. 

W caving,  modelling,  paper 
folding,  ring  and  stick  lay¬ 
ing,  perforating,  embroider¬ 
ing,  study  of  the  Bible,  of 
color  and  form,  of  natural 
Idstory,  reading,  writing, 
music,  calisthenics,  (fee. 

Frobel’s  occupations . 


Tables,  chairs,  piano,  birds, 
liowers,  pictures,  and  all 
usual  Kindergarten  mate¬ 
rial. 


Dumb  l)ells,  wands,  piano, 
cabinet  of  minerals,  shells, 
birds,  (fee. 


Everything  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  the^^Kindergarteu  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  German  sys¬ 
tem. 


5 


40 


Modelling,  weaving,  sewing, 
drawing,  peas  and  bead 
work,  pricking,  paper  cut¬ 
ting  and  folding,  Frdbel’s 
gifts  (Lst-9tli),  p)hysical 
games,  <fec. 


Material  for  all  of  the  Frbbel 
occupations,  plants,  birds, 
tables,  pictures,  chairs, 
stuffed  animals,  piano, 
musical  triangle,  <fec. 


5 


43 


Building,  drawing,  perforat¬ 
ing,  embroiderhig,  weaving, 
paper  folding,  clay  model¬ 
ling,  reading,  writing,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic. 


Frdhel’s  Kindergarten  gifts 
and  materials,  and  Mon¬ 
roe’s  primary  charts. 


5 


40 


Frobcl’s  occupations,  together  Fi  dbel’s  gifts,  pictures,  and 
with  reading  for  the  more  musical  instrument, 
advanced  pupils. 


5 


32  Esc  of  Fidbel’s  gift  and  oc¬ 
cupation  material,  exercises, 
and  games. 

30  Block  huilding, weaving,  draw¬ 
ing,  folding,' interlacing,  per¬ 
forating,  embroidering,  peas 
and  cork  work. 


Kindergarten  material,  ta¬ 
bles,  chaii's  and  instru¬ 
ment. 

Materials  necessary  for  tlie 
occupations,  eliaiis,  tables, 
and  a  llowcr  garden. 


Effect  of  tho  system. 


13 


Salutary  in  every  way,  stimu¬ 
lating  without  enervating,  de¬ 
veloping  without  forcing,  and 
helping  very  materially  in 
preiiaring  the  child  for  tho 
more  advanced  departments 
in  school. 

Strengthens  the  body,  promotes 
grace  and  agility  of  move¬ 
ment,  cultivates  the  powers 
of  observation,  renders  the 
child  thoughtful  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  stimulates  a  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge. 

Harmonious  development  of 
the  threefold  nature  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  tendencies 
and  capacity  of  each  child. 


Uniform  and  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  tho  powers,  preemi¬ 
nently  those  of  perception 
and  comparison. 


Strengthens  the  muscles,  pre¬ 
vents  nervousness,  trains  ac¬ 
tivity  into  usefulness,  culti¬ 
vates  habits  of  observation 
and  thoughtfulness,  and  fos¬ 
ters  obedience,  generosity, 
docility,  and  reverence. 

Command  of  jjower.s  of  body 
and  mind ;  stremgth,  agility, 
and  grace  of  body ;  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  senses;  taste 
and  power  in  design;  clear¬ 
ness,  conciseness,  and  readi¬ 
ness  in  tlie  use  of  language 
and  in  analytic  and  synthetic 
discrimination. 

Develops  vigor,  agility,  and 
grace  of  body,  skill  of  manip¬ 
ulation,  keenness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  readiness  of  language 
taste  in  design,  unselfishness, 
and  delight  in  the  good  and 
beautiful. 

Trains  tho  muscles  and  senses, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac¬ 
ulties,  develops  tho  powers 
of  comparison  and  memory, 
and  educates  the  child  into 
Ol  der  and  obedience. 

Beneficial. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879  j  from  replies  to 


o 

is 

OQ 

Pupils. 

3  • 

ITame  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

1 

cc 

s 

$ 

Name  of  conductor. 

Number  of  af 

ants. 

Number. 

Between  the 
ages  of — 

^3 

O 

it 

£  5 

'A 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

!  ^ 

8 

1C4 

Miss  Bennett’s  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Philadelj)hia,  Pa.  (25 
South  htiuete  c  n  t  h 
street). 

1874 

Anna  Bennett . 

1 

15 

3-7 

i 

1G5 

Elizabeth  Y.  Webb’s 
Kindergarten. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1115 
Callowhill  street). 

1878 

Elizabeth  Y,  Webb _ 

0 

9 

3-7 

3 

ICG 

Miss  Fannie  ISI . 
Schleigh’s  Kinder¬ 
garten.* 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Eighteenth  street 
and  Girard  avenue). 

1877 

Miss  F.  M.  Schleigh  . . . 

3 

32 

3-11 

4 

167 

Friends’  Kindergar¬ 
ten. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Fif¬ 
teenth  and  Pace 
streets) . 

1877 

Susan  T.  Comly . 

1 

23 

3-7 

3 

168 

Frobel  Kindergarten  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (626 
North  Fortieth 
street). 

1878 

Louie  T.  Baltz . 

0 

12 

3-7 

3 

169 

Kindergarten . 

Philadeli^hia,  Pa.  (1419 
North  Seventeenth 
street). 

1878 

B.  Emma  Trego . 

0 

11 

3-7 

3 

170 

Parish  Kindergarten 
of  the  Churcli  of  the 
Epiphany. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1438 
Lombard  street) . 

1879 

Matilda  T.  Stirling  . . . 

1 

13 

3-6 

3 

171 

Mrs.  Van  Kirk’s  Kin¬ 
dergarten. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1333 
Pine  street). 

1874 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Van  Kirk  . . 

5 

35 

3-7 

3-4 

172 

West  Chestnut  Street 
Kindergarten. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1707 
Chestnut  street). 

1877 

i 

Miss  A.  B.  Johnson _ 

2 

13 

3i-9 

4 

173 

Pittsburgh  Kin  d  e  r  - 
garten. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (36 
Sixth  street). 

1875 

Miss  M.  M.  Wilson  and 
Miss  C.  B.  More¬ 
house. 

40 

3-7 

3 

174 

Kindergarten . 

Beading, Pa.  (Sixth  and 
Walnut  streets). 

1878 

Adele  Buenzler . 

1 

26 

4-8 

4 

.75  ' 
! 

Sewickley  Academy 
Kindergarten. 

Sewicklev,  Pa . 

1878 

John  Way,  jr . 

2 

23 

3-8 

3 

! 

ITti 

Sharon  Hill  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Sharon  Hill,  Pa . 

1879 

Miss  Ida  Y.  Hawkins. . 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

3-7 

3 

177 

West  Chester  Fidbel 
Kindergarten.* 

AYest  Chester,  Pa.  (24 
South  Church  street) . 

1878 

BobeccaC.  Thatcher.. 

1 

20 

3-7 

3 

From  the  Itepoi  t  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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iiKjuiries  hy  the  United  States  JUircan  of  EdncaVwii — Coutiuued. 


Number  of  school  I 

clays  ill  the  week. 

Number  of  weeks 
in  the  year. 

Occupations  of  jiupils. 

Ax^paratus  and  api)liances. 

Efiect  of  the  system. 

9 

10 

11 

13 

5 

3C 

All  of  hh  obcl’s  gifts  and  occu¬ 
pations. 

All  used  in  a  Ei  dbel  Kinder¬ 
garten,  together  with  a  i)i- 

Beneficial,  particularly  in  it.s 
efiect  on  the  moral  nature. 

5 

30 

Weaving,  sewing,  drawing,  pa¬ 
per  folding,  ciay  modelling, 
pricking,  ring  laying,  phys¬ 
ical  exercises,  singing,  &c. 

Squared  tables,  small  chairs, 
blackboard,  &c. 

Development  of  hapx)y,  hearty 
children,  sound  both  in  body 
and  mind.  They  are  edu¬ 
cated  to  think,  to  knoAV,  and 
to  act. 

5 

40 

Singing,  lessons  in  color  and 
form,  gymnastics,  simiile  les¬ 
sons  in  English  and  German, 
hlackhoard  exercises,  draw¬ 
ing,  classification  of  objects 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  &c. 

Flowers,  birds,  fishes,  pict¬ 
ures,  and  the  twenty  gifts 
of  Frobel. 

Improved  xdiysical  condition, 
a  strengthening  of  the  per- 
cex)tivo  and  reflective  powers, 
and  a  careful  cultivation  of 
the  heart. 

5 

40 

All  of  Erdbel’s  occupations, 
gymnastics,  stories,  care  of 
plants,  &c. 

Usual  Kindergarten  furni¬ 
ture,  Frobel’s  gifts,  plants, 
X^ictures,  See. 

A  healthy  and  harmonious  do- 
A^elopmcnt  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  knowing  with 
doing. 

5 

40 

Perforating,  sewing,  weaving, 
paper-folding,  clay-modm- 
ling,  drawing,  mixing  colors, 
&c. 

Cubes,  oblongs,  rings,  slats, 
blackboard,  slates,  squar¬ 
ed  tables,  &c. 

Children  become  healthy  and 
graceful,  observant  and  eager 
to  learn,  and  acquire  much 
general  Intelligence  and  the 
habit  of  expressing  thought 
with  accuracy  and  ease. 

5 

35 

Block  building,  stick  laying, 
modelling,  iiorforating,  em¬ 
broidering,  weaving,  inter¬ 
lacing,  drawing,  singing, 
physical  exercises,  games, 
plays,  (fcc. 

Gifts  and  occupations  de¬ 
signed  by  Frobel. 

Children  obtain  intelligent  con¬ 
trol  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  powers  of  the  mind ; 
their  perceptive  faculties  are 
awakened  and  a  desire  for 
knowledge  aroused. 

5 

35 

Frobel’s  occuiiations . 

Kindergarten  tables  and 
chairs  and  Frobel’s  gifts. 

Excellent. 

5 

34 

Usual  Kindergarten  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Kindergarten  apparatus  and 
axApliances. 

Salutary  in  its  develox)ment  of 
the  physical  nature,  and  enno¬ 
bling  in  its  development  of 
the  moral. 

5 

35 

Writing,  drawing,  weaving, 
modelling,  &c. 

Blocks,  clay,  &c . 

Body  and  mind  are  naturally 
and  harmoniously  developed 
and  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  most  agreeable  manner. 

5 

35 

Erobel’s  gifts  and  occupations. 

Frobel’s  Kindergarten  ma¬ 
terial,  piano,  stuffed  birds, 
plants,  &c. 

The  inventive  faculties  are 
brought  into  use,  the  child’s 
individuality  is  recognized, 
clearness  and  conciseness  in 
expression  gained,  and  habits 
of  obedience  and  resxiect  In¬ 
culcated. 

5 

47 

Stick  and  ring  laying,  draw¬ 
ing,  perforating,  weaving, 
embroidering,  Tork  work, 
plaiting,  and  cutting  pai)er. 

Fibbel’s  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  gifts,  songs  and 
games  of  Uenrietta  Noa, 
and  light  gymnastic  appa¬ 
ratus. 

Harmonious  growth  of  the 
whole  nature,  stimulates  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  culti- 
A^ates  powers  of  observation 
and  concentration,  fosters 
kindliness  of  feeling,  and 
habits  of  xjoliteness. 

5 

38 

Mat  work,  clay  modelling, 
drawing,  and  the  usual  Eib- 
bel  occupations. 

Frbbel’s  gifts . 

Trains  the  physical  powers, 
cultivates  habits  of  observa¬ 
tion,  and  develops  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong. 

5 

36 

Sewing,  weaving,  pricking, 
modelling,  drawing,  paper 
cutting  and  folding,  stick 
laying,  and  interlacing. 

Squared  tables,  small  chairs, 
balls,  cylinder,  cubes,  ob¬ 
longs,  triangles,  squares, 
paper,  slates,  x^encils,  nee¬ 
dles,  rings,  (fee. 

DeveloxJS  healthy  activity  of 
body,  arouses  the  interest, 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac¬ 
ulties,  and  teaches  the  child 
to  think  and  act  for  himself. 

5 

40 

Interlacing  slats,  stick  and 
ring  laying,  j^erforating, 
sewing,  Aveaving,  paper  fold¬ 
ing,  drawing,  and  modelling. 

Frbbel’s  first  six  gifts,  black¬ 
boards,  tables,  and  slates. 

Easy,  graceful  carriage,  doA^el- 
opment  of  the  muscles,  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation,  thought,  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879  ;  from  replies  to 


Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

ri 

o 

3 

a 

(fi 

O 

S 

rC: 

Name  of  conductor. 

ffl 

03 

Gi 

g 

3 

Pupils. 

§-2 

u 

o 

rO 

a 

Between  the 

ages  of — 

1 

3 

i  4 

i 

5 

G 

'  S 

178 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitch- 

West  Philadelphia,  P;i. 

1877 

Miss  Georgiana  Morri¬ 

1 

12 

3-7 

3 

ell’s  School  and  Kin- 

(315  North  Thirty- 

son. 

dergarten. 

tlfth  street). 

170 

Miss  Irving,  principal 

87 

_ 

leston  Orphan 

llonse). 

180 

WillLamston  Female 

AVilliamston,  S.  C . 

1878 

Miss  Franciade  AYag- 

20 

5-10 

2 

College  Iv^indorgar- 

ner. 

ten.* 

181 

Kindergarten  (Young 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1877 

Mrs.  E.  C.  James . 

12 

3-7 

3 

Ladies’  School). 

(Adams  street). 

182 

ville  Academy) . 

183 

Lynchburg  Kinder- 

Lynchburg,  V  a . 

1878 

Janet  Cleland . 

0 

17 

3-10 

4 

garten. 

(Church  street). 

184 

Kindergarten . 

Portsmouth,  Ya.  - 

Y.  S.  Staples  . 

a23 

4-8 

185 

Kindergarten  des 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  (Fifth 

1879 

Clara  Muehlberg . 

"l 

40 

3-7 

5 

Frauenvereins. 

street,  coiner  Terry). 

1 

188 

Kindergarten  of  the 

Milv/aukee,  Wis.  (037 

1874 

1.  Keller . 

2 

50 

3-7 

4 

German  andEnglish 

Broadway). 

Academy. 

187 

Milwaukee  English 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Cass 

1874 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Clarke . 

1 

30 

4-7 

4 

Kindergarten.* 

street). 

188 

Milwaukee  Kinder¬ 

M  i  1  w  a,  u  k  e  e,  W  i  s . 

3-7 

3 

garten. 

(Tenth  street). 

189 

South  Side  Kinder¬ 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1874 

Miss  Sophia  Holzhiiu- 

2 

80 

3-7 

garten. 

(Greenbush  street). 

scr. 

190 

Georgetown  Kinder¬ 

Georgetown,  I).  C. 

1878 

Mary  E.  Hatch . 

12 

3-12 

garten. 

(81  High  street). 

191 

Capitol  Ilill  Kinder¬ 

Washington,  H.  C.  (22 

1877 

Cornelia  F.  Boy  den  . . . 

1 

48 

3-10 

3,  31 

garten  and  Primary 

Third  street,  S.  E.). 

4  ■ 

School. 

192 

Frdbel  Institute  and 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1875 

Misses  Pollock  and 

1 

42 

3-12 

3 

Kindergarten. 

(1127  Thirteenth 

Noerr,  principals. 

street). 

193 

Iowa  Circle  Graded 

Washington,  L).C.  (936 

1879 

Dora  N.  Brown . 

2 

60 

4-18 

3-5 

School  and  Kinder¬ 

P  street). 

garten. 

194 

Metropolitan  Semi¬ 

Washington,  D.C.  (800 

1876 

B.  C.  Graves . 

3 

85 

3-16 

nary  and  Kinder¬ 

Eighteenth  street). 

garten.* 

i 

*  From  Ileport  of  the  Comniissiouer  of  Education  for  1878, 
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inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Ihireaa  of  Uducation  —  Coiitiimod. 


Number  of  school 
(lays  in  tbo  week. 

*0 

'o  ''' 
.  o 

Occupations  of  inipils. 

Apparatus  and  ai>plianccs. 

Effect  of  the  system. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

5 

40 

Drawing,  weaving,  sowing, 
pricking,  modelling,  a  n  tl 
stick  laying. 

Frobcl’s  gifts,  low  tables, 
and  small  chairs. 

Cliildrcn  become  baj^iiy  and 
healtbj',  and  are  earnest  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

5 

40 

AUof  Erdbcl’s  occupations,  ex¬ 
cept  modelling. 

A  full  supply  of  gifts. 

Eminently  satisfactory  in 
every  respect. 

5 

28 

Singing,  playing,  block  build¬ 
ing,  stick  and  rmg  laying, 
dra'wing,  clay  modeiliug,  peas 
work,  sowing,  weaving,  and 
other  useful  Kindergarten 
occupations. 

Drobel’s  occupations . 

Nino  gilts  and  all  material 
necessaiy  fo-r  tbo  occupa¬ 
tions. 

The  materials  of  tbo  Frobel 
system. 

It  forms  the  necessary  link  be¬ 
tween  the  nursery  and  tbo 
school,  devoloping'tbe  organs 
of  the  body,  unfolding  and 
strengthening  tlie  powers  of 
the  mind  and  carefully  nur¬ 
turing  the  moral  nature. 

5 

40 

The  study  of  form  and  color 
and  other  occupations  of  the 
American  system. 

Materials  for  wea.ving,  paper 
cutting,  and  drawing,"  solid 
forms,  triangles,  slates,  ifcc. 

Cliildrcn  are  stronger  and  more 
healthy  under  its  influence, 
and  the  mental  doAmlopment 
keeps  pa.co  with  the  physical. 

54 

48 

Frobel’s  gifts,  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  and  singing. 

Chairs,  tables,  blackboards, 
toys,  slates,  charts,  &c. 

Improved  physical  condition 
and  an  awakening  and  ex¬ 
panding  of  the  mental  fac¬ 
ulties. 

6 

44 

AU  of  Frdbel’s  gifts . 

Usual  Kindcrga.rtcu  ai)pa- 
ratus. 

Favorable. 

5 

40 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu¬ 
pations. 

The  usual  apparatus  and  ap¬ 
pliances. 

Superior  physical  and  mental 
tleveloijme'nt. 

5 

38 

All  of  Frdbel’s  occunations. . . . 

FrdbcTs  gifts,  blackboard, 
piano,  and  rubber  balls. 

5 

48 

AU  Kindergarten  occupations 
and  plays,  singing,  conversa¬ 
tional  and  object  lessons,  and 
recitations  in  English  and 
German. 

All  necessary  for  the  ocGujia- 
tions. 

Excellent  as  a  foundation  for 
the  whole  after!  ife. 

5 

40 

Gift  exercises,  weaving,  sew¬ 
ing,  peas  work,  clay  model- 
lin"g,  sticklaying,  perforating, 
singing,  and  calisthenics. 

Gifts,  maps,  charts,  pictirres, 
blackboard,  squared  tables, 
and  dumb  bells. 

Trains  the  child  to  be  system¬ 
atic,  thoughtful  of  others, 
and  self-dependent,  stimu¬ 
lates  his  inventive  faculties, 
and  makes  him  eager  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

5 

40 

The  usual  Frobel  gifts  and  oc¬ 
cupations. 

Large  airy  rooms,  ya.rd  for 
games,  flower  garden, 
jjiano,  and  all  the  usual  ap¬ 
pliances  of  a  true  Kinder¬ 
garten. 

It  gives  added  strength  and 
health,  and  forms  a  valuable 
preparation  for  after  educa¬ 
tional  training. 

5 

40 

Twenty  gifts  of  Frobel  with 
occupations  leading  to  ad¬ 
vanced  studies. 

All  material  necessary  for 
the  occupations. 

Excellent  in  every  way. 

5 

40 

L  essons  on  the  fir  st  eleven  gifts, 
with  perforating,  sewing, 
drawing,  weaving,  paper 
twisting  and  folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling,  games, 
marching,  and  gymnastics. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5tb,  and  Cth 
gifts,  tables,  chairs,  slates, 
tablets,  rings,  and  all  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  the 
occupations. 

Sympathetic  and  haTmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  forming  a  healthy 
basis  for  higher  training. 

5 

40 

All  Ixindergarten  gifts  and  oc¬ 
cupations. 

Material  for  the  ditferent 
gifts  and  occupations, 
squared  tables, blackboai'd, 
slates,  dumb  bells,  wands, 
globes,  maps,  pictures,  &c. 

It  appeals  at  once  to  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  of  the 
child,  making  him  familiar 
with  the  forms  of  usefulness 
and  beauty  around  him,  and 
cultiva,tmg  in  him  a  desire  to 
investigate  and  create  the 
same. 

a  In  1878. 
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Table  V. — Statistics  of  Kindergarten  for  1879;  from  rejilies  to 


o 

zn 

'(fl 

Pupils. 

u 

Name  of  Kindergarten. 

Location. 

OQ 

Cj 

a 

o 

% 

Name  of  conductor. 

C3 

S  CC 
-2 
a 

o 

g 

3 

1^1 

Between  the 

ages  of— 

li 

a  ca 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Washington  Kinder¬ 
garten  Normal  In¬ 
stitute  and  National 
Kindergarten. 

Washington,  D.C.  (929 
Eighth  street). 

1874 

Mrs.  Louise  Pollock  . . 

2 

32 

3-10 

3-5 

Kindergarten  from  which  no 


Xame  and  location. 


Zeitska’s  Institute  Kinderaarten,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Frdbel  School  and  Kindergarten  (Miss  Sara  Eddy), 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Fannie  Drake),  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kindergarten  (Mrs.  Putnam),  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kindergarten  (Mrs.  Boss),  Chicago,  Ill. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Gila),  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lawrence  Kindergarten,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Kindergarten  of  German  and  English  Academy, 
LonisTille,  Kv. 

Kindergarten,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Mount  Vernon  Institute  Kindergarten,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Private  Kindergarten  (Mary  J.  Garland),  Boston, 
Mass. 

South  End  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Agassiz),  Brookline,  Mass. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Colby),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  llutchinson),  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  (Misses  Macy  and  Bancroft),  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Private  Kindergarten,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Kaine  and  location. 


Kindergarten,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Kindergarten  of  AValtham  Kew  Church  School, 
AYaltiiam,  Mass. 

Kindergarten  (Mrs.  Hunter),  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kindergarten  of  Norwood  Hall,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Kedmond),  Saint  Charles,  Mo. 
Ames  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Ames  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Charless  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Charless  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Clinton  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Clinton  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Irving  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Irving  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Jackson  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Jackson  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Jefferson  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Jefferson  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Lafayette  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Lafayette  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Lincoln  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Lincoln  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Madison  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Madison  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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0.13 

S  f3 

11 

Xumber  of  weeks 
in  tlie  year. 

Occni>ation3  of  pnpils. 

Apparatus  and  appliances. 

Effect  of  tlio  system. 

9 

10 

11 

Vi 

i:i 

5 

40 

Building:, weaving,  interlacing, 
stick  laying,  drawing,  paper 
folding  and  cutting,  sewing, 
modelling,  pricking,  singing, 
m.arcliing,  playing  games,  &c. 

Balls,  blocks,  cubes, cylinder, 
tablets,  pai-quetry  iiapers, 
ruled  slates,  tables,  black¬ 
board,  Prang’s  natural  his¬ 
tory  cards,  gai'dcn,  i)lants, 
piano,  i&c. 

Improved  i)hysical  and  nervous 
condition,  habits  of  attention, 
observation,  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  of  sociability,  kindness, 
and  cheerfulness  ;  it  is  also 
a  superior  preparation  for 
subsequent  mathematical 
training. 

information  has  been  received. 


name  and  location. 

Name  and  location. 

Maramec  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
O’Fallon  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
O’Fallon  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Kock  Spring  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Kock  Spring  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Stoddard  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Stoddard  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Alston’s  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Columbian  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Lockwood’s  New  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Cora  E.  Mattice’s Kindergarten,  Buffalo, N.Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Glen’s  Falls  Academy,  Glen’s 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Jaudon’s  Kindergarten,  New  Yoi’k,  N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jonson’s  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  of  Moeller  Institute,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  of  the  Academy  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent 
on  the  Hudson,  New  York. 

Kindergarten,  Pittsboro’,  N.  C. 

Kindergarten,  Warrenton,  N.  C. 

Kindergarten  (Mrs.  Alphouso  Taft),  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

East  Cleveland  Kindergarten,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Spencer),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kindergarten  of  the  Cleveland  Female  Seminary, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  K.  P.  Sharps),  Germantown, 
Pa. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Bromall),  Media,  Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Hewing),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  W.  Hunt),  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Anna  Longstreth),  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Lizzie  Kevero),  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mt.  Vernon  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Agnes  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

West  Philadelphia  Kindergarten,  West  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Kindergarten  der  Nordwest  Seite,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kindergarten  (Miss  Gertrude  Hall),  Wasliiugton, 

H.C. 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Julia  Hess),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington  Female  Seminary  Kindergarten, 
Washington,  H.  C. 
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Table  V. — Memoranda. 


^Tamc. 


Location. 


Itemarks. 


iChulta’iiarten  (Miss  lieod) . 


Erooki;;>'n,  Cal 


Calif(jTnia  !Moilcl  HindersTartcn . 

i\Iiss  B(!c1)o’s  Kindergarten . . 

I'rivato  Kindca-gaiten  of  tlio  Bellovillo  La¬ 
dies’  Association. 


Oakland,  Cal . 

Denver.  Colo . 

Belleville,  111 . 


See  Jackson  Street  Free  Kinder¬ 
garten,  San  Francisco. 
Kemoved  to  Berkeley. 

Closed. 

See  Bunsen  Kindergarten. 


!Mr3.  Graham’s  Kinderg.'.rtcn 


Louisville,  Ky 


KindcrgartcTi  School . 

Mr.s.  V'oigt-liiehle’s  German- American  Kin¬ 
der  aaiten. 

Miss  Dovereux’s  Kindergarten . . . 


Biddeford,  ]\Ie 
Baltimore,  Md 


Boston,  Mass . 


Puhlic  Kindergarten . 

Foster  Street  kindergarten . 


Boston,  Mass . 

Camhiidgc,  Mass . 


Kindergarten  (Miss  Baxter) . . 

Kindei'garten  of  Mrs.  Brooks’  School . 

Eads  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Kindergarten . 


Cambridge,  Mass  _ _ 

Korvton  Centre,  Mass  . 
Saint  Louis,  Mo . 


Kindergarten  of  Hackensack  Academy . 

Kindergarten  of  Miss  LongveU’s  Seminary. 


IIacken.sack,  K.  J  . . 
Morristovn,  K.  J. . . 


Kindergarten  (Miss  Lulu  C.  Pi'indle) 
American  Kindergarten . 


Brookhm,  K.  Y. . 
K  ew  York,  K.  Y 


Tlie  Twmty-second  Ward  Free  Kindergar¬ 
ten  (Felix  Adler,  superintendent). 

Volks-Kiudergartcn . 

"Wesley  Avenue  Kindergarten  (Cincinnati 
Wesleyan  College). 

Young  Ladies’  Temperance  League  Kinder- 


Kew  York,  K.  Y . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Srrcceedcdby  MissE.  D.  Powell’s 
Kindergarten. 

Kot  found. 

Closed. 

See  Kindergarten  of  Kewbury 
Street  School. 

Closed. 

Kame  changed  to  Sparks  Street 
Ivindergarten. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Karnes  changed  to  Eliot  A.  M. 
and  P.  kl.  Kindergarten. 

Closed. 

See  Miss  Campbell’s  Kindergar¬ 
ten;  identical. 

Closed. 

Superseded  by  American  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Kormal  School  (see 
Table  III). 

See  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 
Kindergarten. 

Kot  found. 

Closed. 

See  Olivet  Chapel  Kindergarten. 


garten. 


Kindergarten  (L.  W.  Bossier) . . 

Pliiladelphia  Centennial  Training  School  for 
Teachers. 


p])iladelphia.  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


G  ermania  Kindergarten . 


La  Crosse,  Wis 


First  English  Kindergarten  (kirs.  Eudora 
Kallmann). 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


West  Side  Kindergarten . 

klisscs  Pollock  and  Koerr’s  German- Ameri¬ 
can  Kindergarten. 

Select  School  and  Kindergarten . 


klilwaukee,  Wis . . 

"Washington,  D.  C - 

Washington,  D.  C - 


Closed. 

See  Centennial  Kindergarten 
Training  School  for  Teacliers 
(Table  til). 

Superseded  by  Kindergai  ten  d(;s 
I’rauenvereins. 

See  kir.  and  Mrs.  Ilailmann’.s 
Training  Class  for  Kindergart- 
ners,Detroit,  Mich.  (Table  HI). 

Closed ;  i^rincipal  removed. 

Kame  changed  to  Frbbel  Insti¬ 
tute  anti  kindergarten. 

See  Metropolitan  Seminary  and 
Kindergarten ;  identical. 


Table  VI.  —  Statistics  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  for  1879;  Jroni  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Bev.  W.  E.  Paxton,  A.  M _ 

Tlftv.  L.  Dp.loa  Ar.'niafipld. 

rector. 

Bev.  C.  T.  Mills,  D.  D . 

Sister  Mencia  Martarano  . . . 

Sarab  M.  Severance . 

Sister  Aloysius . 

A.  E.  Lasher,  A.  M . 

• 

Sister  Mary  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  sui^erior  xjrovincial. 
Bev.  Henry  E.  Jewett . 

1  Prof.  E.  B.  Conklin,  A.  M  . .. 

j  H.  J.  Goethe . 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Curtis . 

Sister  Superior . 

William  S.  Hunt . 

Sister  Aloyse  of  the  Cross  . . 
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*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  dFree  to  residents  of  Braintree,  Quincy,  Randolph,  and  gr  For  non-residents ;  $6  to  residents, 

a  Includes  board.  Holbrook ;  $75  per  annum  to  others.  h  Temporarily  suspended. 

&For  non-residents.  e  Value  of  j^rounds  and  buildings.  i  Partly  supported  by  public  tax. 

c  Value  of  apparatus.  /Average  chai’ge.  j  For  non-residents ;  free  to  residents. 
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t  From  Report  of  Conmii.ssioner  pf  Education  for  1878.  c  Charge  for  tuition  a  month.  e  For  non-residents, 

a  Includes  board.  d  Grounds  and  buildings.  /School  not  in  session  at  present. 

b  Partly  supported  from  public  aehool  fund. 
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1878.  6  Includes  board.  school  is  held. 
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*From  Ivepoit  of  tbo  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  &  Value  of  all  academic  proiJerty.  e  Academic  and  collegiate  departments  are  in  the  same 

a  From  the  ninety-second  regents’  report  of  the  TJuiver-  c  Income  from  all  sources  except  tuition.  building  and  use  the  same  apparatus  and  library, 

sity  of  the  State  of  New  York.  cJ  Includes  board.  /  Average  charge. 
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Table  VI. — Statistics  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  for  1879,  —  Continued. 

N’ote. —  X  indicates  an  aflSrmative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; - indicates  no  answer. 
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List  of  insUtiUions  for  secondary  instruction  from  %eliicli  no  information  h-as  been  received. 


ifame. 


Location. 


Ifame. 


Location. 


Andrews  Institute . 

^deville  Masonic  Fenialo  In¬ 
stitute. 

Greenwood  Male  and  Female 
Institirte. 

Napa  Ladies’  Seminary . 

St.  Joseph’s  College . 

Howe’s  High  School  and  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute. 

Sacramento  Home  School  — 

Home  Institute . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  of  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto. 

Everest  Kectory  School . 

Bacon  Academy . 

'Woodburn . 

Eocky  Dell  Institute . 

The  Selleck  School . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  M.  W. 
Hakes). 

Sayhrook  Seminary . 

Betts  Military  Academy . 

The  Maples ;  Family  School 
for  Young  Ladies. 

Alworth  Hall . 

Biverside  Institute . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Mulberry  Grove  Academy . . . 

The  Southem  Academy . 

Lodge  Academy . 

The  Methodist  Episcopal 
School. 

Woflord  Academy . . . 

Plenitude  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Conyers  Female  College . 

Convers  High  School . 

St.  Cloud  High  School . 

Cuthhert  Male  High  School.. 
Elberton  Female  CoUegiate 
Institute. 

Moss  HiU  Academy . 

Fort  V alley  Female  Seminary 

Oak  Grove  Academy . 

Bradwell  Institute . 

Hogansville  School . 

Farmers’  High  School . 

Martin  Institute . 

Auburn  Institute . 

Mt.  de  Sales  Academy . 

Zion  School . 

Borne  Military  Institute . 

C.  P.  Beman  School . 

Union  Academy . 

Denver  College  and  Normal 
School. 

St.  Mary’s  Academy . 

Collegiate  Institute . 

Academy  of  the  Assumption. 
St.  Bose’s  Boarding  and  Day 
School. 

Blairstown  Academy . 

Bradford  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Eldora  Academy . 

Eclectic  Institute . 

St.  Mary’s  Female  Academy  . 

La  Bue  English  and  Classical 
Institute. 

Green  Biver  Academy  and 
Science  School. 

Franklin  Institute . 

Lancaster  Male  Academy. . . . 
Co-lvitry  j^CtidGiuy 

High  School . 

Graves  College . 


Andrews  Institute, 
Ala. 

Dadeville,  Ala. 

Greenwood,  xVrk. 

Napa  City,  Cal. 
BoLiuei-ville,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Centreville,  Conn. 
Colchester,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Lime  Bock,  Conn. 
Norwalk,  Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


Sayhrook,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Tyler  City,  Conn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Antioch,  Ga. 
Blackshear,  Ga. 
BuUard’s  Station, 
Ga. 

Cartersville,  Ga. 

Cass  Station,  Ga. 
CUnton,  Ga. 
Columbus,  Ga. 
Conyers,  Ga. 
Conyers,  Ga. 
Corinth,  Ga. 
Cuthhert,  Ga. 
Elberton,  Ga. 

EUaviUe,  Ga. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Garden  Valley,  Ga. 
Hinesville,  Ga. 
Hogansville,  Ga. 
Houston,  Ga. 
Jefferson,  Ga. 
Jeffersonville,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
Borne,  Ga. 

Sparta,  Ga. 

StegaU’ s  Depot,  Ga. 
Denver,  Ind. 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 
La  Grange,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 

Blairstown,  Iowa. 
Bradford,  Iowa. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Eldora,  Iowa. 
Vinton,  Iowa. 
Leavenworth, 
Bans. 

Buffalo,  By. 
Elkton,  By. 


Lancaster,  By. 
Lancaster,  By. 
Near  Lebanon.  By. 
Manche.ster,  By. 
Mayfield,  By. 


Minerva  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Garth  Female  College . 

Prof. TV.  H.  Lockhart’s  School 

Masonic  Institute . 

xVeademy  of  Sf.  Catherine  of 
Sienna. 

VanceburgMale  and  Female 
Academy. 

West  Liberty  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  Seminary. 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate 
Institute. 

St.  Matthew’s  Academy . 

St.  Aloysius  Academy . 

Trinity  School . . 

St.  Catherine’s  Hall . 

China  Academy . 

Hampden  Academy . 

Mattanawcook  Academy  .... 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Pembroke  School  for  Boys . 
School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 
for  Boys. 

Glenwodd  Institute . 

NotreDame  of  Maryland,Col- 
legiate  Institute  for  Young 
Ladies. 

St.  John’s  Female  Seminary. . 

Highland  Hall . 

Miss  Salisbury’s  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Family  and  Day  School  for 
Yoxin^Ladies. 

Willow  Park  Seminary . 

Caledonia  Academy . 

St.  Boniface  Academy . 

Norwood  Hall . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Yazoo  District  High  School.. 

Grenada  Female  College . 

Summerville  Institute . 

Clullicothe  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Palmyra  Seminary . 

St.  Patrick’s  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Proctor  Academy . 

Beede’s  Academic  and  Nor¬ 
mal  Institute. 

Dover  High  School . 

Hampton  Academy . 

Coe’s  Northwood  Academy . . 

Dearborn  Academy . 

Barnard  Academy . 

Trinity  HaU . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Adrian  Institute . 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy . 

St. Joseph’s  Preparatory 
Boarding  School. 

Boarding  School  for  Boys .... 

Union  Academy . 

Stevensdale  Institute . 

Summit  Institute . 

Albany  Female  Academy. . . . 
St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. . . 

St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy . 

Almond  Academy . 

Young  Ladies’  Institute . 

Classical  and  Bible  College. . . 

Carroll  Park  School . 

Columbian  Institute . 

Lockwood’s  Academy . 


Minerva,  By. 

Paris,  By. 

Paris,  By. 
Somei’set,  Bv. 
Springfield,  Hy. 

Vanceburg,  By. 

West  Liberty,  By. 

Jackson,  La. 

Monroe,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Augusta,  Me. 
China,  Me. 
Hampden,  Me. 
Lincoln,  Me. 
Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore  (78  Bead 
st.),  Md. 
Glenwood,  Md. 
Govanstown,  Md. 


Near  Bnoxville, 
Md. 

MiUbury,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Westboro,  Mass. 
Caledonia,  Minn. 
Hastings,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Black  Hawk,  Miss. 
Grenada,  Miss. 
Gholson,  Miss. 
ChiUicothe,  Mo. 
Edina,  Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Virginia  City,  Nev. 
Andover,  N.  H. 
Centre  Sandwich, 
N.  H. 

Dover,  N,  It. 
Hampton.  N.  H. 
Northwood,  N.  H. 
Seabrook,  N.  H. 
South  Hampton, 
N.  H. 

Beverly,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Iselin,  N.  J. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
Near  Madison, 

N.  J. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
Shiloh,  N.J. 
South  Amboy, 
N.J. 

Summit,  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Almond,  N.  Y. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Binghamton, 

N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.,Y. 
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List  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  ^’C.— -Continued. 


Kame. 


Location. 


N  ISTame. 


Location. 


Chatham  Academy . 

Clarence  Classical  Union 
School. 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute  .... 

Cottage  Seminary . 

Friends’  Seminary  of  Easton. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary.. 
School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children. 

Union  Hall  Seminary . 

St.  Paul’s  School . 

Martin  Institute . 

Nassau  Academy . 

Classical  School . 

Holladay  Collegiate  Institute . 

Moeller  Institute . 

Mount  Washington  Collegi¬ 
ate  Institute. 

Notre  Dame  Institute . 

St.  Vincent’s  Free  School _ 

School  for  Boys . 

Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nuns . 

Villa  de  Sales,  Academy  of 
the  Visitation. 

Miss  Germond’s  School . 

Port  Bichmond  Union  School . 

Biverview  Academy - - 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  .Ladies. 

Bye  Seminary . 

Temple  Grove  Seminary . 

Mountain  Institute . 

White  Plains  Seminary . 

The  Old  School  for  Boys . 

Bavenscroft  School . 

Cary  Female  Seminfiry . 

Baleigh  High  School . 

Buckhom  Academy . 

Salem  Female  Academy . 

Williston  Academy . 

Geauga  Seminary . 

Morning  Sun  Academy  ..... 
Port -mouth  Young  Ladies’ 
Seminary. 

Salem  Academy . 

Albany  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Baker  City  Academy . 

Bethel  Institute . 

Grand  Bonde  Indian  Agency 
Manual  Labor  Boarding 
and  Day  School. 

Portland  Academy  and  Fe¬ 
male  Seminary. 

Bishopthorpe  School . 

Linden  Female  Seminary _ 

Friends’  Graded  School  1 . 

Female  Seminary . 

Swithin  Shortlidge’s  Media 
Academy  for  Boys. 

Greenwood  Seminary . 

Lake  Shore  Seminary . 

Classical,  klathematical,  and 
English  Seminary. 

Miss  D.  B.  Burt’s  School . 

Friends’  Central  School.. _ 

Friends’  Select  School . 


La  Grange  School . 

Miss  Laird’s  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies. 

Iiauderbach  Academy . . 


Chatham  Village, 

N.Y. 

Clarence,  N.  Y. 


Mt.  Vernon  Seminary 
Kindergarten. 

School  for  Young  Ladies 


and 


Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Easton,  N.  Y. 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Irvin  gton-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y. 

J amai  ca  (L.  L), 
N.  Y. 

Lewisboro’,  N.  Y. 
Martinsburg,  N.Y. 
Nassau,  N.  Y.  ‘ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(1267  Broadway). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Biverdale,P.O.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(72S  6th  avei). 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Near  Parkville, 
N.  Y. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Port  Bichmond, 

N.  Y. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
Bye,  N.  Y. 

Bye,  N.  Y. 

Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y. 

Suffern,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Cary,  N.  C. 

Baleigh,  N.  C. 
Biddicksville,  N.  C . 
Salem,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Chester  Cross 
Boads,  Ohio. 
Morning  Sun,  Ohio. 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

South  Salem,  Ohio. 
Albany,  Oreg. 
Baker  City,  (jreg. 
Bethel,  Oreg. 
GrandBonde,  Oreg. 


Portland,  Oreg. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Doylestown,  Pa. 
Germantown,  Pa. 
Greensburgh,  Pa. 
Media,  Pa. 

MiUville,  Pa. 

North  East,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

(11  S.  16th  st.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Germantown 
ave.). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


School  for  Young  Ladies. 
Urj'^  House  Academy  . . . , 


The  Bishop  Bowman  Insti¬ 
tute. 

English,  French,  and  German 
Boarding  School. 

Brewer  Normal  School . 

Curry  tonBapti  stHigh  School . 
Limestone  Springs  Female 
High  School. 

Male  Academy . 

Yorkville  Female  Institute  . . 

Tracy  Academy . 

Stonewall  Male  and  Female 
College. 

Flag  Pond  Seminary . 

West  Tennessee  Seminary... 
South  Normal  and  Business 
Institute  (academic  depart¬ 
ment). 

Macedonia  Academy . 

Martin  Male  and  Female 
Academy. 

Branner  Female  Institute. . . . 
Oak  Grove  Academy . 

Bipley  Academy . 

West  Tennnessee  Normal 
School  and  Business  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Madison  Academy . 

Fulton  Academy . 

Cumberland  Institute . 

Nourse  Seminary . . 

White  Seminary . 

Watauga  Academy . 

Ursuline  Academy . 

Burlington  Young  Ladies’ 
School. 

Jericho  Academy . 

Montpelier  Union  School  .... 

Morgan  Academy . . 

Shoreham  Central  High 
School. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation . . . 

Alexandria  Academy . 

Yeates’  Lower  School - - 

Yeates’  Upper  School . 

White  Bock  Female  High 
School. 

Ann  Smith  Academy . 

Union  Academy . 

Landon  Female  School . 

Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph. 

Monongalia  Academy . 

Morgantown  Female  Semi¬ 
nary. 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

St.  Mary’s  School . 

Dupont  Academy . 

St.  John’s  Female  School . 

Georgetown  Institute  f  o  r 
Males. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Maiy. 

Capitol  Hill  Female  Seminary. 
English  and  French  Board- 
in^nd  Day  School. 

Mt.  Vernon  Institute . 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  P.a. 
(2023  Delancey 
Place). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1519Walnutst.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Oxford  Church 

P.  O.). 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Providence,  B.  I. 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Hamburg,  S.  C. 
Limestone  Springs, 
S.  C. 

Wniiamston,  S.  C. 
Yorkville,  S.  C. 
Charlotte,  Tenn. 
Cross  Plains,  Tenn. 

Flag  Pond,  Tenn. 
HoUowBock,  Tenn. 
Jonesboro’,  Tenn. 


Near  McKenzie, 
Tenn. 

Martin,  Tenn. 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Pin  Hook  Landing, 
Tenn. 

Bipley,  Tenn. 
Bipley,  Tenn. 


Butledge,  Tenn. 
Smithville,  Tenn. 
Near  Sparta,  Tenn- 
Sparta,  Tenn. 
Sparta,  Tenn. 
Watauga,  Tenn. 
Laredo,  Tex. 
Burlin^on,  Vt. 

J ericho  Centre,  V t. 
Montpelier,  Vt. 
Morgan,  Vt. 
Shoreham,  Vt. 

Abingdon,  Va. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
Belleville,  Va. 
BelleviUe,  Va. 
Near  Fork  Union, 
Va. 

Lexington,  Va. 
Spout  Spring,  Va. 
Stevens vUle,  Va. 
Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

Morgantown,  W. 
Va. 

Morgant own,  W. 
Va. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Dupont,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(1018  17th  st.). 
Washington,  D.  O 
(1530  fst.). 
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List  of  institutions  for  secondary  insiruction,  ^  c. — Contiuued. 


Name. 

Location. 

Name. 

Location. 

Pinkney  Institute . 

School  for  Young  Ladies . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tliompson  Academy . 

Young  Ladies’  Seminary . 

AVasliington,  D.  d. 
Washington  D.  C. 

School  for  Young  Ladies  and 

( N  ew  York  avo. ) . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cherokee  Female  Seminary.. 

(1336  i  St.)' 

Near  Tahlequali, 

Children. 

(908  l‘2th  St.). 

Ind.  Ter. 

Table  VI. — Memoranda. 


Name. 


Location. 


Lemarks. 


Harrison  College . 

Point  Loma  Seminary . 

Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  E.  T. 
Huddart). 

Hill’s  Academy . . 

Young  Ladies’  Sckool . . 

Gothic  Hall . 

Green’s  Harms  Academy . . 

Milford  High  School . 

A.  B.  Brumhy’s  School  for  Boys . 

Gilmer  Street  School . . 

DanburgHigh  School . . 

Cedar  Grove  Academy . . 

La  Graime  Military  Institute . . 

Mercer  High  School . 

Eock  Eiver  Seminary . 

TVaveland  Collegiate  Institute . 

Danville  Classical  and  Military  Acad- 


Harrison,  Ark . 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 


See  Arkansas  Conference  Seminary; 

probably  identical. 

Suspendecl. 

Closed. 


Essex,  Conn . 

Greenwich,  Conn  .... 

Stamford,  Conn . 

Westport,  Conn . 

Milford,  Del . 

Athens,  Ga . 

CartersviUe,  Ga . 

Danburg,  Ga . . 

Decatur,  Ga . 

La  Grange,  Ga . 

Penfield,  Ga . 

Mount  Morris,  Ill ... . 

Waveland,  Ind . 

Danville,  Ky . 


Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Miss  Aiken’s  School. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Principal  dead. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Eeorganized  under  name  of  Mt.  Morris 
College;  see  Table  IX. 

Closed. 

Closed. 


emy. 

CoUegiate  School  for  Young  Ladies .... 

4. 

Marvin  Female  Academy . 

Morganfield  Collegiate  Institute . 

Hebrew  Educational  Institute . 

Family  School  for  Girls  at  “  The  Wil¬ 
lows.” 

Family  School . 

Blackstone  Square  School . 

Wayside  School . 

Hillside  Boarding  and  Day  School . 

Mrs.  Towle’s  School . 

Michigan  Military  Academy . 

Leighton  Academy . 

Arcadia  College . 


Louisville,  Ky . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Morganfield,  . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

Farmington,  Me . 

Belmont,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Concord,  Mass . 

Newton,  Mass . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Orchard  Lake,  Mich. . 

Saint  Paul,  Mlrm . 

Arcadia,  Mo . 


Shelby  High  School. 


Shelby  vfile.  Mo 


Stewartsville  Seminary . 

Nashua  Literary  Institution . 

New  Jersey  Collegiate  Institute . 

West  Jersey  Academy . 

Young  Ladies’  Seminary . . 

Hillside  Cottage  Seminary . 

Montrose  Military  Institute . 

Augusta  Academy . 

Bay  View  Institute . . 

Dr.  H.  Medler’s  English,  German,  and 
French  Academy. 

East  Hamburgh  Friends’  Institute. . . . 


Stewartsville,  Mo  .... 

Nashua,  N.  H . 

Bordentown,  N.  J  . . . . 

Bridgeton,  N.  J . 

Hightstown, N.  J .... 

Montclair,  N.  J . 

Orange,  N.  J . 

Augusta,  N.  Y . 

Babylon,  N.Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.Y . 

East  Hamburgh ,  N.  Y . 


Boarding  and  Day  School . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young- 
Ladies. 

Boardmg  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies  (Anna  Van  Wagenen). 

English  and  French  School  for  Young 
Ladies  (Miss  Ayres). 

English,  French,  and  (lerman  Boarding 
and  Day  School. 

English,  French,  and  German  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Miss  Haines). 

Fezandi^  Institute . . 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (37 
East  29th  street). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (7 
East  42d  street). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (13 
East  49th  street). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (15 
West  42d  street). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (52 
West  47th  street). 
New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 


See  Miss  Hampton’s  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  School  for  Girls. 

Suspended. 

See  Union  Academy ;  identical. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Wayside  School ;  identical. 

Not  found. 

Eemoved  to  Belmont. 

Closed. 

See  Detroit  Female  Seminary. 

See  Table  VII. 

Closed. 

Purchased  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  de¬ 
nomination  and  now  known  as  the 
Arcadia  College  and  Academy  of  the 
Ursuline  Sisters. 

Succeeded  by  the  high  school  depart¬ 
ment  of  Shelby  vfile  public  schools. 
See  Stewartsvfile  College,  Table  IX. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

See  The  ‘‘Home ”  Seminary. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

See  State  Street  Academy. 

Closed ;  superseded  by  East  Hamburgh 
Select  School. 

Now  an  elementary  school. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Eemoved ;  not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
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Table  VI. — Memoranda — Contmued. 


]!Tames. 


Location. 


Eemarks. 


Prencli  and  English  School  (Mlle.Lenz) . 

New  York  Latin  School . 

Port  Chester  Military  Institute . 

Poughkeepsie  Military  Institute . 


New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y . . . 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . 


Methfessel  Institute 


Stapleton,  N.  Y 


Not  found^ _ 

See  Table  VII. 

See  Starr’s  Military  Institute. 

Name  changed  to  Dr.  Warring’s  Mili¬ 
tary  Boarding  School. 

Superseded  hy  German-Anmrican  In¬ 
stitute. 


Oakside  Family  School  for  Boys . . 

Locust  Hill  Seminary . 

Peace  Institute . . 

St.  Augustine’s  Normal  School . 

Hopewell  Academy . 

Eandall  Academy . 

St.  Joseph’s  College . . 

Gei'mantown  Institute . 

Goshen  Seminary . . 

Ashland  Academy . — 

Mt.  Pleasant  Seminary . . 

Eaton  Female  Institute . 

Miss  E.  M.  Bennett’s  School . . 

Logan  Square  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Hamiltonian  Institute . 

Oak  Grove  Academy . 

Edgefield  Female  Seminary . . 


Edgefield  Male  Academy  . . . 

Beagan  High  School . . . 

Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  In¬ 
stitute. 

Paris  Female  Seminary  . . . 

German-American  Ladies’  College - 

Military  Institute . 

SuUins  Female  College . . 

Southern  Female  Institute . 

'Waupaca  County  Academy . 

Wisconsin  Female  College . 

Lakeside  Seminary . . . . 


HnionviLle,  N.  Y . 

Pittshoro’,  N.  C . 

Ealeigh,  N.  C . 

Ealeigh,  N.  C . 

Stantons  burg,  N.  C  - .  - 

Berlin,  Ohio . 

Cincinnati,  Oliio . 

Germantown,  Ohio . . . 

Goshen,  Ohio . 

Ashland,  Oreg  . . . 

Boyertown,  Pa . 

Hennett  Square,  Pa  . . 

Pliiladelphia.,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 


See  Hartwell’s  Family  School  for  Boys; 

identical. 

Closed. 

See  Table  Vm. 

See  Table  III. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

See  Table  IX. 

Suspended. 

Suspended. 

Superseded  by  Ashland  College  and 
Normal  Schools. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  found. 


Hniontown,  Pa . 

Cave  Spring,  Tenn . . . 
Edgefield,  Tenn . 


Edgefield,  Tenn . 

Morristown,  Tenn  . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn . 


Closed ;  being  succeeded  by  Hazzard’s 
Academy,  Monongahela  City. 

A  public  elementary  school. 
Consolidated  with  w.E.  Ward’s  Sem¬ 
inary  for  Young  Ladies;  see  Table 

vni. 

See  Nashville. 

Closed. 

See  Tables  III  and  XI. 


Paris,  Tenn . . 

Austin,  Tex . 

San  Antonio,  Tex .... 

Bristol,  Va . 

Eichmond,  Ya . 

Baldwin’sMiUs,  Wis  . 

Fox  Lake,  Wis . 

Oconomowoc,  Wis  .  . . 


Superseded  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Milam’s  School 
for  Girls. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  VIII. 

Name  changed  to  Oconomowoc  Semi- 


School  for  Boys  (John  B.  Davidson) - 


Georgetown,  D.  C _ 


nary. 

Closed. 


Table  Y  11.— Statistics  of  preparatory  schools,  including  schools  for  secondary  instruction  having  preparatory  departments,  for  1879;  from  replies  to  in¬ 
quiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edueaiion. 

Note—  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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Non-sect 

Cong.... 

Baptist  . 

Cong.... 

Non-sect 

M.  E.  So. 

Non-sect 

Non-sect 

Non- sect 

E.C . 

o 

1 

John  E.  Buixis,  A.  B . 

C.  M.  Walker . 

Kev.  David  McClure,  PH.  D - 

J.  B.  McChesney,  a.  M . 

Eev.  J oseph  J.  C’Xeefe,  o.  s.  F . 

Mrs.  Ellwood  Cooper . 

Eev.  T.  L.  Bellam,  A.  M . 

Joseph  Hall,  A.  M . 

W.  L.  Cushing . 

Eev.  William  Hutchison,  A.  M. . 

J.  A.  Shores,  A.  M . 

William  E.  Bunten . 

George  W.  Eains,  M.  D . 

W.  H.  Allen  and  J.W.E.Lowrey 
Ira  W.  Allen,  A.  M.,  ll.  D . 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bates;  Nathaniel 
Butler,  ji.,  M.  A.  (master). 
George  W.  Bailey  (secretary)  . 

(rector). 
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Berkeley,  Cal . 

Napa,  Cal . 

Oakland,  Cal . 

Oakland,  Cal . 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal . 

Golden,  Colo . 

Hartford,  Conn . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Norwich,  Conn . 

Suffield,  (ionn . 

Woodstock,  Conn . 

Augusta,  Ga . 

Dawson,  Ga . 

Chicago,  HI.  (144  and  146 
Twenty-second  street). 
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H 

Berkeley  Gymnasium . 

Oak  Mound  School  for  Boys . 

California  Military  Academy . 

Oakland  High  School . 

Santa  Barbara  College . 

Golden  Academy* . 

Hartford  Public  High  School . 

Hopkins  Grammar  School . 

Norwich  Eree  Academy* . 

Connecticut  Literary  Institution. . . 

AVoodstock  Acadeniy . . . 

Academy  of  Eichmond  County  .... 

South  Georgia  Male  Institute . 

Allen  Academy  and  Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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*  From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  h  Under  faculty  of  Illinois  College  (see  Table  IX),  having 

a  Not  specified.  only  1  instructor,  exclusive  of  those  in  college. 


Table  VII. —  Statistics  of  ^preparatory  schools,  including  schools  for  secondary  instruction  having  preparatory  departments,  for  1879,  ^  c. —  Continned. 

Note.  —  x  indicates  an  aflirmative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none ;  - indicates  no  answer. 
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From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  6  Includes  those  preparing  for  business.  d  See  report  of  Washington  University  (Table  IX). 

■  Xot  specified.  c  Whole  number  of  pupils  June,  1879.  cin  1878. 


Table  VII. — Statistics  of  preparatory  sciwols,  including  schools  for  secondary  instruction  having  preparatory  departments,  for  1879,  rj’c.— Continued. 

Kote —  X  in^cates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  d  Has  same  apparatus  and  library  as  Hlinois  College  h  In  1877, 

Board  and  tuition.  (see  Table  IX).  i  Value  of  apppatus. 

For  non-residents  only.  e  Also  funds  in  real  estate.  j  From  non-residents. 

Only  a  partial  report,  /Includes  rents,  k  Uses  that  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

g  V alue  of  grounds  and  buddings. 


Table  VII. — Statistics  of  preparatory  schools,  including  schools  for  secondary  instruction  having  preparatory  departments,  for  1879,  cfc. —  Continued. 

Note. —  x  indicates  an  afltenative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none; - indicates  no  answer. 
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Table  VII. — Memoranda. 


K'ame. 

Location. 

Eemarks. 

Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute . 

Lake  Forest  Academy . 

Bethlehem  Academy . 

Lebanon  Academy . 

Private  Latin  School . 

Springfield  Collegiate  Institute . 

Warren  Academy . 

Preparatory  department  of  Bui'lington  College 
"N'T V.  Kinne’s  School . . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn _ 

Lake  Forest,  Ill . 

Elizabethtown,  Ky  . . . 
West  Lebanon,  Me  . . . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Springfield,  Mass . 

Woburn,  Mass . 

Burlington,  N.  J . 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

No  information  received. 
Closed. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 
Consolidated  with  New  York 
Latin  School. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

No  information  received. 

See  Table  IX. 

Anthon  Grammar  School . ' . 

Dabney  University  School . 

Union  Classical  Institute . 

Easton  Classical  and  Mathematical  School. . . . 

“The Hill”  School . 

Lapham  Institute . 

Norwood  High  School  and  CoUece . 

Preparatory  department  of  Northwestern 
University. 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Schenectady,  N.  Y _ 

Easton,  Pa . . . 

Pottstown,  Pa . 

North  Scituate,  E.  I. . . 

Norwood,  Ya . 

W atertown,  Wis _ _ _ 

Note. —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer ;  0  signifies  no  or  none ; - indicates  no  answer. 
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From  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  b  Same  teachers  in  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments.  d  Also  220  free  scholars, 

i  Suspended.  c  Total  number  in  all  departments. 


Note. —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer ;  0  signiflesmo  or  none; _ indicates  no  answer. 
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a  See  report  of  the  university  (Table  IX).  c  Total  number  in  all  departments. 
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*From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  Includes  48  teackers  admitted  as  students  in  collegiate  courses.  e  See  Table  VII. 

aALso  7  partiaL  d  Includes  pupils  in  the  Kindergarten  department. 

&  Education  fund  of  $25^000. 


Table  Y  III— Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  siq)crior  instruction  of  women,  for  1879,  Continued. 
Note. —  x  indicates  an  affinnative  answer;  0  signifies  no  or  none;  . indicates  no  answer. 
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*  From  Export  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  c  For  hoard,  lodging,  tuition,  and  lectures.  /This  college  is  united  financially  -with  the  New  Hamp- 

a  From  rents.  d  Board  and  tuition.  shire  Conference  Seminary. 

b  See  Table  VII.  e  Grounds  and  buildings. 
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From  Report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  a  Board  and  tuition.  b  Includes  incidentals.  c  Grounds  and  buildings. 
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Note. —  x  indicates  an  affirmative  answer;  0  signifies  no,  or  none; - indicates  no  answer. 
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List  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  from  which  no  information  has 

heen  received. 


Name. 


Ceutemiry  lustitute . 

S>  n()dical  Fcmalo  lustitiito  . . . 

School  for  Girls . 

Grovo  Hall . 

Youug  Ladies’  Institute . 

Southern  Masonic  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

namilton  Female  College . 

Lumpkin  Masonic  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Georgia  Female  College . 

Houston  Female  College . 

Cherokee  Baptist  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Seminary  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Female  College  of  Indiana  . . . . 
St.  Mary’s  Academic  Institute 

Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Semi¬ 
nary. 

IVarrendale  Female  College  .. 
South  Kentucky  Female  Col¬ 
lege. 

Til-'  Misses  Horris’  Sckool - 

Kot.’e  Dame  Academy . 

Oread  Collegiate  Institute  . .  - . 
Toung  Ladies’  Seminary  and 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Female  College . 

Christian  College . 

St.  Mary’s  HaU . 

Freehold  Young  Ladies’  Sem¬ 
inary. 

Jfelacove  Institute . 

Atkenaeum  Seminary . 


Location. 

Name. 

Summer  field,  Ala. 
TaUadega,  Ala. 
Farmington,  Conn. 
Now  Haven,  Conn. 
AFindsor,  Conn. 
Covington,  Ga. 

St.  Clare’s  Academy . . . 

English,  French,  and  Gorman 
School. 

Poughkeepsie  Female  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Hnwl-HTid  Srdinal  _ _ 

Hamilton,  Ga. 
Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Madison,  Ga. 

Perry,  Ga. 

Homo,  (l  a. 

Davenport  Female  College - 

Raleigh  Female  Seminary . 

Simonton  Female  College . 

Cooper  Academy  _ _ _ _ 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame . 

Chegary  Institute  . . 

Chicago,  Ill. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
St.  Mary’s  of  the 
AFoods,  Ind. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Pennsylvania  Female  College. 

Columbia  Female  College . 

Bellevue  Female  College . 

La  Grange  Female  College. . . . 
State  Female  College . 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Austin  Collegiate  Female  In¬ 
stitute. 

Dallas  Female  College . 

Galveston  Female  High  School 
Uvsn  1  i  n  e  A  ea.d  em  y _ 

Goliad  College . 

AF orcester.  Mass. 
Moni'oe,  Mich. 

Farmville  College.  . 

Augusta  Female  Seminary. . . . 
Mozart  Institute . 

Sardis,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Burlington,  N.  J. 
Freehold,  N.  J. 

AFesleyan  Female  Institute. .. 
Parkersburg  Female  Academy 

Kemper  Hall . 

St.  Clara  Academy . 

Trenton,  N.  J 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Location. 


Bnflalo,  H.  Y. 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 
(222  Madison 
ave.). 

Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. 

Union  Springs, 

N.  Y. 

Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Kaleigh,  N.  C. 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
CoUiorviUe,  Tenn. 
La  Grange,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  'Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Goliad,  Tex. 
FaimviUo,  Ya. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
Staunton,  Ya. 
Parkersburg,  W. 
Ya. 

Kenosha,  "Wis. 
Sinsinawa  Mound, 
"Wis. 


Table  VIII. — Memoranda. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Furlow  Masonic  Female  College . 

Home  School  for  Girls . 

LouisviUe  Female  College . - . 

Sharon  Female  College . 

Ingleside  College . 

Americus,  Ga . 

Lebanon,  Ky . - . 

Louisville,  Ky . ,. 

Sharon,  Miss . i. 

Palmyra,  Mo . 

Closed. 

See  Table  YI. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Table  FT. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  YI. 

See  French  Protestant  School. 
See  Odd  Fellows’  Male  and  Fe- 
College,  Table  YI. 

Closed. 

Ontario  Female  Seminary . 

Jane  Grey  School . 

AFesleyan  Female  College . 

Salem  Female  Academy . . 

Madame  Clement’s  School . 

Odd  Fellows’  Female  College . 

Savarmah  Female  College . 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y . 

Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y . 

Murfreesboro’,  N.  C . 

Salem,  N.  C . . 

Germantown,  Pa . 

Humboldt,  Tenn . 

Savannah,  Tenn . 

Table  IX.— Statistics  of  universities  and  colleges  for  1879;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Note.— For  statistics  of  the  professional  schools  or  departments  connected  with  any  of  these  institutions,  reference  is  made  to  the  appropriate  tables. 
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Partially  endowed.  Part  1.  /Includes  students  in  commercial  department. 
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*  From  Report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  d  These  are  academic  students.  i  These  are  normal  students, 

a  Total  number  in  all  departments.  e  Suspended ;  report  is  that  for  the  year  1878.  j  Five  are  only  partially  endowed. 

h  For  students  in  scientific  department,  see  Table  X,  /  Partially  endowed.  k  Includes  students  in  scientific  and  engineering  courses. 

Part  1.  g  Includes  one  only  partially  endowed, 

c  Under  classical  are  included  students  in  scientific  course.  A  See  Table  X,  Part  1. 
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From  Report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  c  See  Table  X,  Part  1.  g  Donations  and  receipts  for  current  expenses. 

1878.  r  d  Appropriation  for  two  years.  h  For  library, 

s Board  and  tuition.  e  To  residents  of  California.  i  Suspended ;  report  is  that  for  the  year  1878. 

I  No  charge  in  collegiate  department;  $30  in  prepara-  /  One-fifth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  assessed  in  the  State,  j  From  contingent  fees, 

tory.  giving  an  income  of  about  $15,000.  A:  In  1876. 
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♦PromKeportoftlie  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  c  Board  and  tuition.  /See  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

aln  1876.  dFor  collegiate  department  only.  Table  XVIII. 

5Xo  residents;  $18  per  annum  to  others.  e Congressional  appropriation.  p Tenitoriiil  appropriation. 
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Table  IX. — Memoranda. 

Name. 

Location. 

Kc  marks. 

Ba]')tist College  .  . . . . . 

Malvem,  Iowa . 

Suspended. 

See  Table  YI. 

See  Table  YHI. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

Name  changed  to  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Changed  to  Carson  College. 

See  Table  X,  Part  2. 

Closed. 

iTotferson  College . 

Woodland  College . 

University  of  South  Carolina . 

Bradyville  College . 

East  Tennessee  University . 

Mossv  Creek  Baptist  College . 

Norw'ich  University . 

St.  John’s  College . 

Washington,  Miss  .... 
Indcpendonce,  Mo  ... 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

Bradyville,  Tenn . 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn... 

Northfield,  Vt . 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Colleges  from  which  ho  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 


Christian  College  of  the 
State  of  California. 
College  of  Our  Lady  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  . . 
St.  Bonaventnre’s  College. . . 

Algona  College . 

Humboldt  College . 

Central  University . 

College  of  the  Iriimaculate 
Conception. 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College . 

Westminster  College . 

Lewis  College . 

Baptist  College . 

Nebraska  College . 

Martin  Luther  CoUeg'e . 


Location. 

Name. 

Santa  Eosa,  Cal. 

Weaverville  College . 

Tticbmond  Cnllege  _ _ 

Santa  Ynez,  Cal. 

Geneva  College . 

Xenia  College  . 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Algona,  Iowa. 
Huinboldt,  Iowa. 
Kichmond,  Ky. 

New'  Orleans,' La. 

Emmittsburg,  Md. 
Fulton,  Mo. 

Glasgow’,  Mo. 
Louisiana,  Mo. 
NebraskaCity,  Ncbr. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Ursinns  College . 

Palatinate  College . 

Woodbury  College . 

St.  Joseph’s  College . 

Henderson  Male  and  Fe¬ 
male  College. 

College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

Pio  Nono  College  and 
Teachers’  Seminary. 
Gonzaga  College . 

Location. 


Weaver ville,  N.  C. 
Bichmond,  Ohio. 
West  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Xenia,  Ohio. 
Freeland,  Pa.  (Col- 
legeville  P.  O.). 
Myerslown,  Pa. 
Woodbury,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tex. 
Henderson,  Tex. 

Williamsburg,  Ya. 

St.  Francis  Station, 
Wis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


36  ED 


Table  X. —  Part  1. —  Statistics  of  schools  of  science  (mining,  engineering,  agriculture,  cfc.)  endowed  with  the  national  land  grant,  fot^  1879;  from  replies  to 

inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  c  Also,  33  attended  during  the  summer  term, 

i  Class  of  1878.  <2  These  statistics  are  for  the  year  1878. 

This  institution  does  not  confer  degrees. 
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From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  a  There  were  49  matriculates  in  the  spring  term.  6  Also  2  graduates  in  pharmacy . 
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Table  XIV. — Summary  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  Slates  Military  and 
Naval  Academies  for  the  year  1879. 
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0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TTidiaTia  _ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tnwa  _  _ 

2 

2 

0 

4 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

irfmans  . . . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kentucky . 

3 

1 

2 

.. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

TiOiiiaiaua . . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maine . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Massachusetts . 

5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan . 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minnesota . 

1 

1 

0 

Mississippi . 

3 

1 

2 

.. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Missouri . 

2 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Nebraska . 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada . 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire . 

3 

3 

0 

New  Jersey . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  York . 

11 

9 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

North  Carolina . 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Ohio . . . 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Oregon  . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania . 

15 

11 

4 

2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Khode  Island . 

3 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Carolina . 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Tennessee . 

7 

3 

4 

1 

2 

.... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas  . . 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont . 

1 

1 

0 

Virginia . 

1 

1 

0 

West  Virginia . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Wisconsin . 

1 

2 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona . 

2 

0 

0 

Dakota . 

0 

1 

0 

District  of  Columbia. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Idaho . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MonfaTia.. . 

0 

0 

0 

N  ew  Mexico . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

TJtah . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Washington . . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WvoTTiiTir^  . 

0 

0 

0 

»  *  jr  Vf 

Foreign . 

0 

0 

0 

A  t  large . . . 

0 

0 

0 

Total . 

109 

73 

36 

2 

3 

14 

21 

14 

18 

10 

05 

43 

22 

~1 

2 

“1 

17 

17 

14 

- 

aNot  examined  ia  this  branch. 


of  g 

Min 

D.I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
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Table  XV. —  Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in  1879  hy  universities,  colleges,  scientifio 

'he  following  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  used  in  Part  1  of  this  table:  L.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
cience;  B.  C.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering;  C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer;  B.  Agr.,  Bachelor  of  Agri 
ing  Engineer;  D.  E.,  Dynamic  Engineer;  B.  Arch.,  Bachelor  of  Architecture;  Ph.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity;  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  M.  D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of 

Note. — 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


Institutions  and  locations. 


All  classes. 


Letters. 


sgrees. 

A.  B. 

A.M. 

►4 

£ 

i 

<6 

d 

§ 

u 

0 

i 

I 

I 

a 

s 

O 

u 

a 

W 

o 

w 

o 

W 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

5 

4 

4 

1 

3 

8 

8 

5 

3 

2 

0 

8 

1 

0 

13 

5 

4 

4 

0 

.... 

3 

3 

0 

2 

.  ..  . 

1 

.... 

2 

3 

2 

3 

15 

6 

6 

.  -  -  . 

34 

.  -  -  . 

24 

'3' 

21 

.  -  .  . 

131 

.  -  -  - 

2 

20 

c5 

5 

■2 

-  -  .  - 

2 

c3 

4 

18 

.... 

2 

.... 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

17 

9 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

11 

10 

3 

0 

10 

4 

!!!! 

17 

.... 

6 

.... 

1 

4 

3 

5 

15 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

3 

. . . . 

5 

.... 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

!!’. 

2 

.... 

5 

3 

3 

24 

/s' 

2 

3 

.... 

0 

2 

2 

1 

15 

2 

1 

0 

4 

1 

6 

21 

8 

”2' 

1 

7 

1 

15 

.... 

2 

-- 

1 

2 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  Ala 

Southern  University,  Greensboro’,  Ala . 

Howard  CoUege,  Marion,  Ala . 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala . 

Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsboro’,  Ark . 

Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Judson  University,  Judsonia,  Ark  . 

St.  J ohn’s  College  of  Arkansas,  Little  Bock,  Ark. . . 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal . 

Pierce  Christian  CoUege,  College  City,  Cal . 

St.  Ignatius  CoUege,  S  in  Francisco,  Cal . 

St.  Mary’s  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Santa  Clara  CoUege,  Santa  Clara,  Cal . 

University  of  the  Pacific,  Santa  Clara,  Cal . 

CaUfornia  CoUege,  Vacaville,  Cal . 

Trinity  CoUege,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn . 

Tale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn . 

Delaware  CoU^e,  Newark,  Del . 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga . 

Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Bowdon  University,  Bowdon,  Ga . 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga . 

Pio  Nono  CoUege,  Macon,  Ga . 

HeddingCoUege,  Abingdon,  lU . 

Illinois  VVesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  HI.... 

Blackburn  University,  Carlin vUle,  111 . 

Carthage  CoUege,  Carthage,  III . 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI . 

Eureka  CoUege,  Eureka,  Ill . 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill . 

Ewing  CoUege,  Ewing,  Ill . 

Knox  CoUege,  Galesburg,  Ill . 

Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  Ill . 

Illinois  CoUege,  Jacksonville,  Ill . 

Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  lU . 

McKendree  CoUege,  Lebanon,  lU . 

Monmouth  CoUege,  Monmouth.  Ill  . 

Northwestern  CoUege,  Naperville,  Ill . 

Augustana  CoUege,  Rock  Island,  HI . 

Hlinois  Industrial  University,  Urbana,  lU . 

Westfield  CoUege,  Westfield,  Ill . 

AVabash  CoUege,  CrawfordsvUle,  Ind . 

Fort  Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind . 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  Ind . 

Harts ville  University,  Hartsville,  Ind . 

Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind . 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind. . 

Union  Christian  CoUege,  Merom,  Ind . 

Moore’s  Hill  CoUege,  Moore’s  HUl,  Ind . 

Earlham  CoUege,  Richmond,  Ind . 

RidgeviUe  College,  RidgeviUe,  Ind . 

St.  Meinrad’s  college,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind . 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa . 

aThese  are  “bachelor  of  sacred  theology.’’  dThese  are 
5  Includes  1  M.L.  , 

0  1  of  these  is  ad  eundem 


0 

83 

4 

8 

11 

13 

7 

4 

21 

60 

236 

11 

62 

10 

0 

28 


bachelor  of  chemical  science.’’ 
e  Conferred  on  examination. 

/These  are  “laureate  of  English  literature.’ 
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and  other  professional  schools,  and  hy  schools  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 

Letters;  A.  B.,  Baclielor  of  Arts;  A.  M.,  Master  of  Arts;  Sc.B.,  Baclielor  of  Science;  Sc.  M.,  Master 
culture,  B.  M.  E.,  Bachelor  of  Mining  Engineering;  M.  E.,  Mining  Engineer;  C.  <fe  M.  E.,  Civil  and 
PhUosophy;  Ph.  D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  Mus.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Music;  Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music; 
Dental  Surgery;  Ph.  C.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 


conferred ;  _ indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol¬ 

ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Sc.  B. 

Sc.  M. 

d 

=8 

W 

d 

w 

aa 

% 

o 

P 

M 

13 

j  In  course,  B.  Agr. 

n 

<0 

(D 

P 

o 

o 

p 

M 

15 

^  j  In  course,  B.  Arch. 

j  In  course,  C.  &  M.  E. 

P 

s 

o 

P 

IS 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.D. 

P 

(£ 

P 

£ 

p 

o 

o 

23 

P 

p 

c3 

H 

O 

P 

o 

p 

24 

P 

P 

oT 

P 

o 

« 

P 

25 

P 

P 

2 

o 

p 

o 

p 

26 

P 

©* 

0 

O 

© 

27 

cc 

P 

P 

® 

CO 

o 

© 

28 

6 

PM 

cT 

03 

o 

© 

1=1 

29 

hJ 

©* 

03 

S3 

o 

© 

a 

30 

P 

P 

P 

1^ 

2 

o 

p 

o 

w 

31 

S 

CO 

(-< 

p 

o 

o 

9 

i 

P 

o 

w 

10 

(D 

3} 

fH 

P 

O 

V 

P 

11 

§ 

o 

a 

o 

W 

© 

CO 

§ 

© 

19 

>5 

P 

u 

o 

1 

20 

© 

1 

© 

P 

M 

21 

c3 

O 

§ 

P 

22 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

7 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

1 

43 

13 

8 

9 

10 

4 

11 

5 

12 

8 

2 

13 

1 

4 

14 

2 

3 

15 

1 

2 

16 

1 

1 

2 

1 

17 

41 

3 

o20 

16 

&23 

1 

18 

2 

i 

1 

19 

3 

d2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

24 

6 

3 

20 

21 

22 

1 

1 

23 

1 

24 

7 

1 

25 

6 

1 

el 

11 

26 

4 

27 

2 

28 

9 

1 

2 

1 

29 

1 

30 

2 

6 

2 

36 

31 

3 

1 

32 

3 

33 

4 

2 

34 

8 

2 

35 

1 

2 

2 

36 

4 

3 

3 

37 

8 

3 

38 

4 

5 

39 

40 

10 

41 

1 

42 

4 

43 

44 

45 

4 

2 

8 

3 

1 

46 

20 

1 

1 

47 

2 

2 

Sr67 

48 

h2 

49 

3 

5 

1 

50 

3 

51 

5 

1 

.  .  .  . 

52 

1 

53 

54 

15 

....... 

1 

4 

1  il 

11 

ii 

.... 

55 

Includes  1  honorary  M.  D.  i  Honorary  degi'ee  of  “master  of  horticulture.” 

1  of  these  received  also  the  degree  of  “analyt-  j  “Bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering.” 
ical  chemist.”  A:  “Master  of  philosophy.” 
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90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 


Table  XV. — Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 
Note. — 0  shows  that  no  decrees  were 


All  degrees. 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Norwegian  Luther  College,  Decorah,  Iowa . . 

University  of  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . . 

Parsons  College,  Pairfleld,  Iowa . 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  Iowa _ 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa . . 

German  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa . 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa . 

Oshaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa . 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa . 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  PeUa,  Iowa . 

Whittier  College,  Salem,  Iowa . . 

Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa . 


Western  College,  Western,  Iowa . 

St.  Benedict’s  College,  Atchison,  Nans . . 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City,  Kans . 

Highland  University,  Highland,  Nans . . 

University  of  Nansas,  Lawrence,  Nans . . 

Nansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Nans . 

Cecilian  College,  Cecilian  Junction,  Ny . 

Centre  College,  Danville,  Ny . 

Eminence  College,  Eminence,  Ny . 

Nentucky  Military  Institute,  Farmdale,  Ny . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Nentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Nentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ny . . 

Nentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Millersburg,  Ny . 

Nentucky  Classical  and  Business  College,  North  Middletown, 
Ny. 

Central  University,  Bichmond,  Ny . 

St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Mary’s,  Ny . 

Jefferson  College  (St.  Mary’s),  Convent,  La . 

St.  Charles  College,  Grand  Coteau,  La . 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  Jackson,  La . 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La . 

Straight  University,  New  Orleans,  La . . 

University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La . . 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me . . 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me . 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Orono,  Me. 

Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me . 

St.John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md . 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md . 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md . 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Station,  Md . . 

Rock  Hill  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md . 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md . 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass . . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass . 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass . . 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass . . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass . 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass . . 

Tufts  College,  College  Hill,  Mass . . 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass . 

a “ Pharmaceutical  chemist.” 
b  Degree  of  “normal  graduate.” 
c  Degree  of  “Bible  gradmato.” 
d  Includes  10  commercial  diplomas. 


All  classes. 


19 

2 

0 

33 
146 

1 

37 

34 
6 
2 
1 
4 
1 
6 
0 

3 

4 
10 
11 

dl3 

23 

13 

el3 

4 


5 

6 

21 

0 

1 

4 

14 

65 

43 

16 

21 

24 

4 

0 

9 

2 

2 

8 

100 


23 

M70 

23 

300 

25 

47 


Letters. 


16 


A.B.  1  A.M. 


20 


15 


e  Includes  3  B.  C.  S.  (bachelor  of  commercial  sci¬ 
ence)  and  2  B.  M.  (bachelor  of  mathematics). 
/Includes  7  “master  of  accounts.” 
f/ Includes  several  “master  of  pharmacy.” 

/i  “Mechanical  engineer.” 
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1879  hij  universities,  colleges,  ^'c. —  Continued. 


conferred ;  - indicates  none  returned. 


Science. 

Philosophy. 

Art. 

Theol¬ 

ogy. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

So.  B.  Sc.  M. 

In  course,  B.  C.  E.  &  C.  E. 

In  course,  B.  Agr. 

In  course,  B.  M.  E.  &  M.  E. 

In  course,  B.  Arch. 

In  course,  C.  &  M.  E. 

P 

aT 

CQ 

a 

o 

o 

1=1 

M 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.D. 

In  course,  Mus.  B. 

Honorary,  Mus.  D. 

In  course,  D.  B. 

Honorary,  D.  D. 

In  course,  M.  D. 

In  course,  D.  D.  S. 

j  In  course,  Ph.  G. 

In  course,  LL.  B. 

Honorary,  LL.  D.  | 

In  course.  | 

Honorary.  | 

In  course.  j 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

Honorary. 

6 

§ 

o 

o 

a 

M 

Honorary. 

9 

10 

tl 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

33 

24 

25 

36 

37 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

19 

100 

"i’ 

14 

1 

18 

8 

9 

... 

11 

5 

1 

a2 

.... 

3 

1 

1 

cl 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

5 

.... 

1 

18 

3 

.... 

6 

15 

3 

1 

2 

950 

4 

2 

h2 

1 

2 

10 

7 

.... 

i4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

O') 

3 

6 

23 

2 

3 

.... 

2 

.... 

1 

.... 

9 

.... 

35 

47 

ml 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

4 

70 

nl 

13 

5 

4 

2 

<  “ Bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering.”  I  “Doctor  of  science.” 

7'Thisdogree  conferred  but  the  number  not  specified.  m  “Bachelor  of  aCTicultural  science.” 

jk  Includes  42  diplomas  conferred  for  the  satisfao-  w  These  are“D.D.M.,”  2  of  them  being  honO' 
tor^  completion  of  the  regular  course  of  study  rary. 

in  either  music,  theology,  or  oratoiy 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 
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Table  XV. — Pabt  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 
Note. —  0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


AU 


Institutions  and  locations. 


All  classes. 


Letters. 


A.B.  A.M, 


109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 
IIG 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

1.59 

160 

161 

162 


Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich . 

Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich . 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

Glrand  Traverse  College,  Benzonia,  Mich . 

Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich . 

Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich . 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. . 

Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich . . 

St.  John’s  College,  CoUegeviUe,  Minn . . 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MItiti . . 

Carleton  College,  Noi’thfleld,  Minn . . 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss . . 

Shaw  University,  HoUy  Springs,  Miss . . 

University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss . . 

St.  Vincent’s  College,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo . . 

University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo . . 

Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo . 

La  Grange  Cmlege,  La  Grange,  Mo  . 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo . 

St.  Joseph  College,  St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo . . 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo . 

StewartsviUe  College,  Stewartsville,  Mo . 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton,  Mo . 

Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr . 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr . 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H . 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J . 

Kutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 

College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J . 

Seton  HaU  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J . 

St.  Stephen’s  College,  Annandale,  N.  T . 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  T . 

Brooklyn  CoUegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

St.  Francis  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y . 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y . 

Elmii-a  Female  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y . 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  New 
Y;ork,  N.  Y. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . . 

University  of  Kochester,  Kochester,  N.  Y . 

Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

a  Includes  1  “master  of  philosophy.” 
b  Includes  1  honorary  degree, 
c  “Pharmaceutical  chemist.” 
d “Master  of  philosophy.'-’ 
eThese  are  “master  of  accounts.” 
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42 

32 

71 

31 

51 

5362 

r3 

268 

37 

38 
137 


519 


19 


el6 


21 


27 


11 


61 


g25 


3  l 


/Includes  6  commercial  diplomas. 

5 Nine  of  these  are  “bachelor  of  pedagogics”  and 
10  are  “principal  of  pedagogics.” 

/i Eight  are  “topographical  engineer.” 
i  Keceived  the  degree  in  horticulture. 
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1879  hy  universities,  colleges,  <^'c. —  Continued, 

confsrred; - indicates  none  returned. 
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71  Includes  2  ex  gratia  degrees. 
oThese  are  “bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering.” 
ZIncludes  5  conferred  on  conmletion  of  normal  j^This  is  B.  V.  S.  (bachelor  of  vetci  inary  science), 
course  and  1  on  completion  oftheological  course,  q  Conferred  on  examination. 

*‘TinAnTiaTi'iAn.l  **  /»•  T?aaaix7ai1 


j  Degrees  not  specified, 
ifcinmudes  2  “mechanical  engineer, 
n  conmle 
itionofth( 
m These  are  “mechanical  engineer. 


rEeceived  the  Cooper  medal  and  diploma. 
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Table  XV.—  Part  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 
Note. — 0  shows  that  eo  degrees  were 


Institutions  and  locations. 


All  classes. 


Letters. 


AU  degrees. 

A.  B. 
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12 
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15 
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12 

206 

2 

24 

8 

1 

13 

3 

4 

2 

1 

4 

3yracu3e  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y - 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y . 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C . 

Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C . 

Davidson  College,  Davidson  College,  N.  C . 

Rutherford  College,  Happy  Home,  N.  C . 

Uorth  Carolina  College,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C . 

Trinity  College,  Trinity  College,  N.  C . 

VTake  Forest  College,  AYake  Forest  College,  N.  C . 

Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Dhio  University,  Athens,  Ohio . 

Baldwin  University,  Berea,  Ohio . 

Grerman  Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio . 

3t.  Xavier  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio  . . . . . 

Denison  University,  GrahviUe,  Ohio . 

Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio . 

Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio . 

Ohio  Central  College,  Iberia,  Ohio . 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio . 

Franklin  College,  near  Athens,  Ohio . . 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio . . 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio . 

Scio  College,  Scio,  Ohio . . 

Miami  Valley  College,  Springhoro’,  Ohio . 

Wittenberg  CoUege,  Springneld,  Ohio . 

Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio . . 

Urbana  University,  Urbana,  Ohio . . 

Otterhein  University,  WesterviUe,  Ohio . 

Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio . 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio . 

University  of  W ooster,  Wooster,  Ohio . 

Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio . 

Corvallis  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg . . 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  City,  Oreg . 

Pacific  University  and  Tualatin  Academy,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

Christian  CoUege,  Monmouth,  Oreg . . 

Philomath  College,  Philomath,  Oreg . 

WiUamette  University,  Salem,  Oreg . 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa . 

St.  Vincent’s  CoUege,  Beatty,  Pa . 

Dickinson  CoUege,  Carlisle,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  MUitary  Academy,  Chester,  Pa . 

Lafayette  CoUege,  Easton,  Pa . 

Pennsylvania  CoUege,  Gettysburg,  Pa . . 

Thiel  CoUege,  GreenvUle,  Pa . . 

Haverford  CoUege,  Haverford  CoUege,  Pa . 

Monongahela  CoUege,  Jefferson,  Pa . 

University  at  Lewisburg,  Lewisburg,  Pa . 

AUegheny  CoUege,  MeadviUe,  Pa . 

Mercersburg  CoUege,  Merceraburg,  Pa . 

Westminster  CoUege,  New  Wilmington,  Pa . 

University  of  Pennsylvactia,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa . 


a  Includes  2  “master  of  philosophy.’’ 
6  Includes  4  “bachelor  of  painting.’’ 
c  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 


d  “Master  of  philosophy.” 
cThese  are  “mistress of  arts. 
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1879  hy  universities,  colleges,  Continued, 

conferred ; _ indicates  none  returned. 
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/These  are  13  ‘  ‘  master  of  accounts,  ”  and  9  priests, 
2  deacons,  and  13  subdeacons  ordained  during 
the  year. 


g  “Analytical  chemist." 

A  Those  are  “mechanical  engineer 
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Table  XV.— Part  l.—Deg 
Note. — 0  shows  tht 


Institutions  and  locations. 


All  classes. 


All  degrees 


Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa . 

Swartiimore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa . 

Augustinian  College  of  Villa, nova,  Villanova,  Pa  .  - . 

"Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa . 

Waynesburg  College,  Wayneshurg,  Pa . 

Brown  University,  Providence,  UM . 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.  C . 

Ershine  College,  Due  West,  S.  C . 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  S.  C . 

Claliin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C . 

East  Tennessee  "VVesleyan  University,  Athens,  Tenn . 

King  CoUege,  Bristol,  Tenn . 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn. . . . 

Hiwassee  College,  Hiwassee  College,  Tenn . 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  Jackson,  Tenn . 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn . 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn . 

Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tenn . . . 

Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn . 

Mosheim  Institute,  Mosheim,  Tenn.... . 

Carson  College,  Mossy  Creek,  Tenn . 

Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

risk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

University  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn . 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn . 

Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  Tusculum,  Tenn . 

Texas  Military  Institute,  Austin,  Tex  . 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station, 
Tex. 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex . 

Baylor  University,  Independence,  Tex . 

Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College,  Mansfield,  Tex . 

Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex . 

Trinity  University,  Tehuacana,  Tex . 

Waco  University,  Waco,  Tex . 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Middlehury  College,  Middlehury,  Vt . 

Virghaia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg,  Va 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va . 

Hampden  Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va . 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va . 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va . 

New  Market  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  Market,  Va . 

Eichmond  College,  Eichmond,  Va . 

Eoanoke  College,  Salem,  Va . 

University  of  Vh'ginia,  Univer.sity  of  Virginia,  Va . 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va. . . . 

West  Virginia  College,  Elemington,  W.  Va . 

West  Virginia  Huivorsity,  Morgantown,  W.  Va . 

Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va . 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  "Wis . 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis . 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis . 

Milton  College,  Milton,  SVis . 


123 

138 

4 

7 
e7 

0 

8 
7 

10 


/i24 

28 

2 

15 

10 

61 

23 

0 

11 

9 

22 

15 

63 


al 


i9 


11 


“Mistress  of  English  literature.” 
512  are  ad  eundem. 
cGJ-raduates  in  biblical  depa^rtment. 


dG  are  ad  eundem  degrees  and 
eV/ith  the  degree  of  “gradual 
/Includes  6  “maid  of  arts.” 
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1879  ly  universities,  colleges,  j'C. —  Continued, 

conferred ; _ indicates  none  returned. 
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Philosophy. 

Alt. 

Theol¬ 

ogy- 

Medicine. 

Law. 

Sc.  B. 

Sc.  M. 

j  In  course,  B.  C.  E.  &.  C.  E. 

Ph.  B. 

Ph.  D. 

£ 
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1  Honorary.  | 

j  In  course.  | 

j  Honorary.  | 

In  course,  B.  Agr. 

N 

Pi 

a 

a 

o 
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fl 

M 

j  In  course,  B,  Arch. 

j  In  course,  C.  &  M.  E. 

j  In  course,  D.  E. 

1  In  course. 

j  Honorary. 

6 

CO 

a 

s 

h 

OJ 

O 

Pi 

O 

w 

1  In  course,  Mus.  B. 

P 

CO 

o 

=i 

3 

P 

j  In  course,  D.  B. 

j  Honorary,  1).  1). 

In  course,  M.  D. 

1  In  course,  1).  1).  S. 

6 

pH 

O 

3 

o 

1  o 

P 

P 

P 

o 

3 

o 

1 

'  P 

P 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

1 

!30 

1 

31 

4. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1  ! 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

1 

57 

7 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

'■27' 

i 

1 

...J 

2 

i 

1 

8 

-  -  -  1 

1 

1 

2 

5114 

3 

3 

4 

2 

cl6 

;;;; 

d94 

12 

2 

! 

4 

.A 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

49 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

'i 

1 

3 

14 

1 

1 

9 

...1  . 

1 

1 

21 

31 

10 

1 

3 

9 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2 

14 

25 

1 

jDegreesnot  specified.  i7  are  “master  of  English  literature”  and 

ftThese  are  “graduate  Virginia  Military  Insti-  are  “mistress  of  English  literature." 
tute.”  ‘  j  “Bachelor  of  mining  and  metallurgy.” 

39  ED 


I  221 

I  222 

,223 

,224 

'  225 

1226 

1227 

i  228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

238 

237 

!  238 

1239 

240 

I  241 

1242 

243 

1244 

245 

I  246 

247 

:243 

1243 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

253' 

259 

260 

281 

262 

263 

264 

265 

260 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

2 
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Table  XV. — Pakt  1. — Degrees  conferred  in 


Note.— 0  shows  that  no  degrees  were 


1 

1 

Institutions  and  locations. 

All  classes. 

1  Letters. 

All  degrees. 

H-i 

cT 

CC 

5 

A.  B, 

.  A.M. 

In  eonrse. 

Honorary. 

In  course. 

1 

>1  o 

1  i 

Honorary. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

i  5  !  6  !  r 

1  1  1 

8 

Racine  College,  Racine.  Wis . 

Ripon  College,  Ripon,  'SVis . . . . . . 

8 

7 

16 

a45 

bid 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

i  2  .. 

1  3  .. 
9  .. 

..  5 

..  3 

Georgetown  University,  Georgetown,  D.  C . 

Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C  . . 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C . . 

:... 

5  .. 

National  Deaf-Mute  Colleg6,"’Washington,  D.  C . 

2  .. 

a  Professional  degrees  only. 
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1879  hy  universities,  colleges,  ^  c. —  Contioued. 
conferred;  ....  indicates  none  returned. 
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Table  XY. — Part  2. —  Degrees  conferred  in  1879  hy  professional  schools  not  connected  icith 

universities  and  colleges. 

[The  foUowin":  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  nsecl  in  Part  2  of  this  table :  D.  B.,  Bachelor  of 
Divinit;^  D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divini^;  M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery; 
Ph.  Gr.,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  LL.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  LL.  D.,  Doctor  of  Laws.] 


Theology. 

Medicine. 

Law. 

In  course,  D.  B. 

Q 

P 

o 

o 

p 

In  course,  M.  D. 

In  course,  D.  D.  S. 

6 

X  j 

5  1 

O 

P 

3 

p 

p 

p 

p 

=1 

P 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  S 

1 

9 

! 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

5 

(c) 

(c) 

16 

31 

9 

16 

11 

8 

Institutions  and  locations. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oakland,  Cal . 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. . 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn . 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  lU . 

■Waitburg  Seminary,  Mendota,  Ill . 

Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  Ill. 

Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Bock  Island,  Ill . 

Concordia  College,  Springfield,  HI . 

Danville  Theological  Seminary,  Danville,  Ky . 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me . 

Scholasticate  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Eedeemer,  Mt.  St.  Clement,  llchester,  Md. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass . 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass . 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton  Centre,  Mass- 

New  Church  Theological  School,  lUaltham,  Mass . 

Bishop  Green  Associate  Mission  and  Training  School, 
Dry  Grove,  Miss. 

Concordia  College  (Seminary),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J . 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Beformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  America,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y . 

Brooklvn  Lay  College  and  Biblical  Institute,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . 

General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Bochester  Theological  Seminary,  Bochester,  NT  Y . 

St.  Mary’s  Theological  Seminary,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Union  Biblical  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio  . . 

United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  Xenia, 
Ohio. 

"Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa . 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa . 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Theologfical  and  Boimal  Institute,  Nashville,  Tenn  . .. . 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden  Sidney,  Ya - 

Bichmond  Institute,  Bichmbnd,  Va . 

Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  Va. 

Nashotah  House,  Nashotah,  Wis . 

Seminary  of  St.  ITancis  de  Sales,  St.  Fi-ancis,  Wis . 

a  Number  of  graduates  reported. 

6  Two  i-eceived  certificates  only, 
c  These  degrees  conferred  but  the  number  of  each 
ia  not  given. 


a2 

3 

all 


610 

al2 


al8 

a9 


a8 

a20 

d3 

all 

a6 

al9 

nf 

16 

a3 

d2 

a24 

a6 

al9 

al4 

31 

el2 

al 

all 

/20 

£i39 

al4 

a26 

a2 

9 

16 

ell 

all 

11 

al4 

e3 

dl9 

al 

a4 

8 

a25 


dBeceived  certificates  of  having  completed 
course. 

e  Number  receiving  diplomas. 

/Number  of  graduates;  5  received  the  degree 
of  “bachelor  of  sacred  theology.” 
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45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
5o 

56 

57 
68 
69 
60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 
SO 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
67 
88 
89 

PO 

91 


Institutions  and  locations. 


Theology. 


Medicine. 


La-w. 


r  1  8 


SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 


Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
j  Universities,  Chicago,  IH. 

!  Law  department  of  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
I  ville,  E-V. 

!  School  of  Law,  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md. 

!  Law  School  of  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

National  University,  law  department,  Washington,  D,  C 


32 


28 

33 

74 

52 


SCHOOLS  OF  MEPICIXE. 


32 
28 

33 
74 
52 


I 


I 


I 


Medical  College  of  Alabama,  Mobile,  Ala . 

Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Atlanta  Medical  College,  Atlant^  Ga . 

Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Woman's  Medical  College,  Chicago,  HI . 

Medical  College  of  Evansville, Evansville, Ind  - - 

M'^dical  College  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind - 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Keokuk, Iowa  ... 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  Louisville,  Ky . 

Louisville  Medical  College,  Louisville,  Ky . 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, Baltimore, Md  ... 
University  of  Maryland,  medical  department,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Detroit  Medical  College,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Kansas  City  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Missouri  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

St.  Louis  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Medical  department.  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo, 

Woman’s  Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Cinciu- 
nati,  Ohio. 

Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Columbus  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Pichmond,  Va . 

Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Ill . 

American  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

United  States  Medical  College,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Chicago  HomcBopathic  College,  Chicago,  Ill . 

llabnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  Chicago,  HI. 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pidte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

Homoeopathic  Hospital  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 

H  ihnemann  Medical  College,''Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Baltimore,  Md  .. 

Boston  Dental  College,  Boston,  Mass . 

Mi.ssouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 


18 

15 

u38 

6130 

5 

14 

611 

78 

43 

70 

95 

80 

53 

630 

9 

87 

c59 

40 

10 

630 

33 

651 

20 

196 

621 

25 

24 

29 

35 

6 

74 

31 

66 

618 

40 


32 

25 

61 

41 

17 

7 


18  . 

15  . 

a38  . 

129  . 

5  . 

14  . 

10  . . 

78  . 

43  . 

70  . 

95  . 

80  . . 

63  . . 

29  . . 

9  . . 

87  . . 

c59  . . 

40  . . 

10  . . 

29  . . 

33  . 

50  . . 

20  . . 

196  . . 

20  . . 

23  ....  2 

24  . . 

’iQ  . . 

35  . . 

6  . . 


31 

66 

17 

40 


6 


32 

25 

61 


41 

17 

7 


a  Includes  3  ad  eundem  degrees,  c  Includes  4  ad  eundem  degrees, 

6  Includes  1  honorary  M.  D. 


Honorary,  LL. 


92 

93 

94 

05 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 
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I 


Theology. 


Medicine. 


Law. 


Institations  and  locations. 


1 


p  i  P 


O 

4 

o 


1 


2 


Xew  York  College  of  Dentistry,  New  Tor^  N.  T _ i  19 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . j  31 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadel*  i  57 
pMa,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  49 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy,  Chicago,Lll .  14 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy,  Louisville,  Ky . i  2 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  Md .  13 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Maas . . .  i  92 

St  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  16 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  44 
York,  N.  Y.  ‘  I 

Pittsburgh  College  of  Pharmacy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  11 

National  College  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.  C - 1  a6 


3 

t 


4 


5 


6 


19 

31 

57 

49 


i 

y  I  s  9 


u’: 

2 

13 

92 

16 

44 

11  i 

a6 


I 


a  These  are  “doctor  of  pharmacy. 
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Table  XV. — Part  3. — Degrees  conferred  in  1879  ly  schools  for  the  sujjerior  instruction  of 

women. 


[The  following  are  the  explanations  of  abbreviations  nsed  in  Part  3  of  this  table ;  A.  B.,  Graduate  in 
ts;  A.  M.,  Mistress  of  Arts  ;  B.  L.  A.,  Q»radnato  in  Liberal  Arts ;  B.  L.,  Graduate  in  Letters ;  M.  L. 
,  Mistress  of  Liberal  Arts ;  M.  E.  L.,  Mistress  of  English  Literature ;  M.  Ph.,  Mistress  of  Philoso])hy  j 
P.  L.,  Mistress  of  Polite  Literature;  B.  Sc.,  Graduate  in  Science ;  Mis.  Mus.,  Mistress  of  Music. J 


Institutions  and  locations. 


AU  degrees. 


S  9 

i. 


10 


11  12  13 


1  Elorence  Synodical  Female  College, 
Florence,  Ala. 

Huntsville  Female  College,  HuntsviUe, 

Ala. 

Judson  Female  Institute,  Marion,  Ala. .  a5 
Marion  Female  Seminary,  Marion,  Ala . .  14 

Alabama  Central  Female  College,  Tus-  bd 
caloosa,  Ala. 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College,  cl7 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  WHmington, 

Del. 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens,  Ga .  19 

9  Columbus  Female  College,  Columbus,  18 

Ga. 

10  Dalton  Female  College,  Dalton,  Ga  . . . .  3 

11  Georgia  Baptist  Seminary  for  Young  5 

Ladies,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

12  Griffin  Female  College,  Griffin,  Ga .  10 

13  La  Grange  Female  C^oUege,  La  Grange,  4 

Ga. 

14  Southern  Female  College, La  Grange, Ga.  ell 

15  College  Temple,  Hewnan,  Ga .  2 

16  Almira  College,  Greenville,  lU .  /8 

17  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  Jack-  /7 

sonville.  Ill, 

18  Eockford  Female  Seminary,  Eockford, 

HI. 

19  De  Pauw  College,  Xew  Albany,  Ind _  0 

20  St.  Agatha’s  Seminary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  4 

21  College  of  Sisters  of  Bethany,  Topeka,  5 

Kaus. 

22  Bowling  Green  Female  College,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ky. 

23  CMnton  College,  Clinton,  Ky .  0 

24  Franklin  Female  College,  Th:anklin,  Ky.  6 

25  Georgetown  Female  Seminary,  George-  0 

town,  Ky. 

26  Liberty  Female  College,  Glasgow,  Ky  - . . 

27  HamiltonFemaleCollege,Lexmgton,Ky  4 

28  Lexington  Female  College,  Lexington,  4 

'  Ky. 

29  Millersburg  Female  College,  Millers-  13 

burg,  Ky. 

30  Mt.  Sterling  Female  College,  Mt.  Ster-  13 

ling,  Ky. 

31  Paducah  Female  College,  Paducah,  Ky  .  5 

32  Logan  Female  College,"Enssellville,  Ky.  9 

33  Science  Hill  School,  ShelbyviUe,  Ky  ....  0 

34  ShelbyviUe  Female  College,  Shelby- 
vUle,  Ky. 

35  SiUiman  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
Clinton,  La. 

36  Keachi  Female  College,  Keachi,  La .  4 

37  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  Female  5 

College,  Kent’s  HUl,  Me. 

38  Waterville  Classical  Institute,  Water- 
ville.  Me. 

39  Baltimore  Female  College,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

40  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass _ 

a  With  the  degree  of  “graduate.” 

b  With  the  degree  of  “full  graduate.” 
c  Includes  2  “  graduates  in  English.” 
d  “Maid  of  arts.” 

e  6  diplomas  for  completion  of  full  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish  course,  5  for  completion  of  English  course. 


14 


12 


12 


d2 


4  i.... 


h3 


/Degrees  not  specified. 

g7  were  graduates  in  collegiate  course  and  9  in 
musical  course. 

h  “  Mistress  of  English  language.” 
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agrees. 

1 

1 

! 

1 

!  M 

1 

1 

I  ^ 
p 

<< 

hi 

S 

5 

h4 

1 

<s 

m 

c: 

s 

§ 

Honorary. 

3 

!4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10  11 

! 

12 

13 

! 

a4 

a5 

.... 

1 

7 

i 

2 

4 

1 

.... 

4 

2 

..I 

1  ... 

e5 

.... 

1 

u 

3 

i 

1 

.... 

7 

4 

1 

...... 

2 

7 

14 

/3 

i 

1 

i 

1 . 

....1 

1 . 

1 

9 

1 

5-2 

1 

5 

i 

3 

12 

.... 

f'l 

1 . ! 

1 

i  H 
1 

4 

. i 

. i 

cll 

9^ 

o! 

1 

2 

. 1 

Institutions  and  locations. 


Bonnet  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn. .. 

Blue  Mountain  “Female  College,  Blue 
Mountain,  Miss. 

TFliitTrorth  Female  College,  Brooli- 
haven.  Miss. 

Central  Female  Institute, Clinton,  Miss. 

Franklin  Female  College,  Holly 
Springs,  Miss. 

Meridian  Female  College,  Meridian, 
Miss. 

CMckasaw  Female  College,  Pontotoc, 
Miss. 

Lea  Female  College,  Summit,  Miss . 

Stepliens  Female  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Howard  College,  Fayette,  Mo . . 

Fulton  Synodical  Female  College,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo. 

Independence  Female  College,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Seminary,  Jennings,  Mo . 

Baptist  Female  College,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Central  Female  CoUe'ge,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mo. 

Lindenwood Female  College,  St.Cbarles, 
Mo. 

St.  Joseph  Female  College,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Hew  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 
and  Female  College,  Tilton,  H  H. 

Tilden  Ladies’  Seminary,  West  Lebanon, 

H.  H. 

Bordentown  Female  College,  Borden- 
town,  H.  J. 

Pennington  Seminary  and  Female  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute,  Pennington,  H.  J. 

Acaclemy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  near 
Albany,  H.  Y. 

St.  Agne“s  School,  Albany,  H.  Y . 

Buffalo  Female  Academy,  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 

Cook’s  Collegiate  Institute,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  H.  Y. 

Greensboro’  Female  College,  Greens¬ 
boro’,  H.  C. 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  Mur¬ 
freesboro’,  H.  C. 

St.  Mary’s  School,  Raleigh,  H.  C  . . 

Thomasville  Female  College,  Thomas- 
Tille,H.C. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Clereland  Seminary  for  Girls,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Granville  Female  College,  Granville, 
Ohio. 

Highland  Institute,  Hillsborough,  Ohio . 

Hillsborough  Female  College,  Hills¬ 
borough, “Ohio. 

Irving  Female  College,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Female  College,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Greenville  Female  College,  Greenville, 
S.C. 

Walhalla  Female  College,  Walhall a,  S.  C 

Williamston  Female  College,  Williams- 
tou,  S.  C. 


3 

c9 

&9 

1 

clO 

7 

5 

63 

12 

14 

67 

617 

cl.5 

66 

9 

97 

65 

7 

16 

0 

610 

1 

0 

4 

MO 

17 

0 


a  These  are  laureate  degrees. 

6  Degrees  not  specified, 
c  With  the  degree  of  “graduate.” 
cZ Includes  G  “graduate.” 


e  These  are  “  mistress  of  science.” 
/“Bachelor  of  music.” 

With  the  degree  of  “fuU  graduate.” 
hi  classical,  6  in  English,  and  3  in  music. 


81 

82 

83 

£4 

85 

8G 

87 

’  £8 

£9 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

9G 

97 

93 

99 

100 

101 
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Table  XV. — Part  3. —  Degrees  conferred  in  1879  lij  schools^  ^c. — Contiimed. 


All  degrees. 

Institutions  and  locations. 

In  course. 

c: 

c 

P 

c 

R 

<i 

<5 

R 

W 

h4 

R 

< 

f4 

R 

R 

B.  So. 

QC 

1 

CD 

§ 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  BrovmsTille, 
Tenn. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute, 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Murfreesboro’  Female  Institute,  Mur¬ 
freesboro’,  Tenn. 

Soule  Female  College,  Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn. 

W.  E.  Ward’s  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies,  Kashville,  Tenn. 

Martin  Colle^’e,  Pulaski,  Tenn . . 

a4 

3 

612 

9 

17 

12 

5 

5 

5 

44 

44 

8 

8 

Eogersville  Female  College,  Eogers- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Baylor  Female  College,  Independence, 
i'ex. 

Waco  Female  College,  Waco,  Tex . 

9 

9 

3 

3 

6 

6 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Fe¬ 
male  College,  Montpelier,  Yt. 

Martha  Washington  College,  Abing¬ 
don,  Y  a. 

Albemarle  Female  Institute,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Ya. 

Eoanoko  Female  College,  DanviUe,  Ya.. 

Marion  Female  College,  Marion,  Ya - 

Southern  Female  College,  Petersburg, 
Ya. 

Staunton  Female  Seminary,  Staunton, 
Ya. 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute,  Staunton, 
Ya. 

Episcopal  Female  Institute,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Y  a. 

Broaddus  Female  College,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Ya. 

Wheeling  Female  College,  Wheeling, 
W.  Ya. 

Milwaukee  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis  . . . 

9 

1 . 

4 

5 

11 

8 

3 

c5 

di 

c5 

d2 

e8 

d8 

7 

7 

3 

d2 

/I 

clO 

7 

7 

Includes  1  M.  C.  L. 

Includes  1  in  Latin,  1  in  art,  and  1  in  music. 
Degrees  not  specified. 


d  TVith  the  degree  of  “full  graduate.’ 
e  With  the  degree  of  “  graduate.” 
f  “English  graduate.” 


Table  XVI.  —  Statistics  of  additional  inihlic  libraries  numbering  each  300  volumes  or  upwards  for  1879 ;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education. 

fExi^lanatious  of  abbreviatioua :  Acad.,  academy;  Sch.,  Bcbool;  Hist’l,  lii.storical;  The’l,  theological j  Puh., public;  CoU., college;  Soc’l,  social;  Mod.,  medical;  Mis.,  luisoel- 

lauoous.] 
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Number  under  in¬ 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  institutions  for  the  hlindfor  1879;  from 
ITote. —  X  indicates  the  employments  taught; 


Xame. 

Location. 

Year  of  foundation. 

Saperinteadent. 

Belonging  to  State  or  corpo¬ 

ration. 

Number  of  instructors  and 

other  employes. 
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State . 
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Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. . . 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Little  Kock,Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal... 
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Otis  Patten . 

Stn.tft  -  - . 

11 
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State . 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind*. 

Macon,  Ga . 
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A.  M. 

F.  W.  Phillips,  M.D. 

State . 
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Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 

Jacksonville,  Ill. 
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State . 
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cation  of  the  Blind. 
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tion  of  the  Blind. 
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Vinton,  Iowa .... 
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cation  of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the 

Louisville,  Ky . . . 

1842 

B.  B.  Huntoon.A.M. 

State . 

25 

Education  of  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  and  the  In¬ 

Baton  Kouge,  La. 

1871 

P.  L.ane . . 

State . 

4 

dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Colored  Blind 
andv  Deaf-Mutes. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
(258  Saratoga 
street). 

1872 

Frederick  D.  Mor¬ 
rison. 

Corporation . 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind. 

Baltimore,  Md... 

1853 

Frederick  D.  Mor¬ 
rison. 

Corporation . 

17 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 

Boston,  Mass - 

1829 

M.  Anagnos . 

Corporation . 

74 

chusetts  School  for  the  Blind.* 

Michigan  Institution  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Flint,  Mich . 

1854 

Thomas  Macintire. 

State . 

4 

and  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Faribault,  Minn. 

1866 

J.  J.  Dow,  princi¬ 
pal. 

State . . . 

10 

Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Mississippi  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. ... 

Jackson,  Miss... 
St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

1852 

W.  S.  Lano'lev _ 

State _ .... 

13 

1851 

James  Me  Work¬ 
man,  M.  D. 

State . . 

20 

Xebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Nebraska  City, 
Nebr. 

1875 

J.  B.  Parmelee . 

State . 

9 

Xew  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Batavia,  N.Y.  .. 

1868 

Eev.  A.  D.  Wilbor, 

D.D. 

State . 

40 

Xew  York  Institution  for  the 
BUnd. 

NewYork,  N.  Y. 
(34thstreetand 
9th  avenue). 
Baleigh,  N.  0... 

1832 

William  B.  Wait  .. 

Corporation . 

60 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

1849 

Hezekiah  A.  Gud- 
ger. 

State . 

(a) 

Blind.* 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

1837 

G.  L.  Smead,  M.  A  . . 

State . 

62 

tion  of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind  L . 

Salem,  Oreg . 

1872 

Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Dawne,  A.  M. 

State... . 

3 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Bbnd. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1833 

William  Chapin, 

A.  M. 

Corporation 
and  State. 

37 

South  Carolina  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 

Cedar  Spring, 

S.  C. 

1855 

No  wton  F.  W  alker . 

State . 

Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. . 

Nashville,  Tenu 

1846 

J.  M.  Sturtevant  .. 

State  and  cor¬ 
poration. 

11 

JTrom  Heport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  d  Department  for  the  blind  not  yet  opened. 

for  1878.  e  Brush  making  is  also  taught. 

See  Table  XVIII.  /  Erom  the  counties  and  individuals. 

Also  knitting,  crocheting,  beadwork,  housework,  cf  Basket  making  is  also  taught. 

and  music.  Ji  Brush  and  hat  making  and  point  printing 

For  both  departments.  are  also  taught. 
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replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

0  signifies  none ; - indicates  no  answer. 


1  hTumber  of  blind  employes  l 

1  and  workmen.  | 

02 

.Pt 

ft 

0 

ft 

O 

a 

0 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  ■ 

since  opening. 

Employments  taught. 

Library. 

Broom  making. 

Cane  seating. 

o 

o 

0 

a 

Mattress  making. 

Piano  tuning. 

Sewing. 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

Value  of  grounds, 

buildings,  and  ap- 

l)aratus. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

0 

19 

43 

100 

(a) 

4 

82 

133 

b  X 

750 

.$13  000 

0 

30 

102 

187 

25 

(a) 

4 

58 

182 

X 

X 

X 

X 

600 

100 

80, 000 

132 

605 

114, 713 

2 

126 

625 

1,  915 

372, 122 

10 

89 

409 

X 

X 

X 

X 

950 

250 

285,  000 

18 

51 

135 

hx 

300 

50 

75,  000 

7 

85 

409 

X 

X 

X 

X 

(i) 

X 

1,100 

100 

100,  000 

10 

29 

52 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i  X 

X 

100 

12 

j3,  000 

15 

38 

(a) 

7 

69 

228 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ix 

X 

217 

67 

253,  000 

33 

123 

960 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2,540 

140 

299,  654 

0 

50 

X 

(a) 

(a) 

2 

27 

48 

X 

'i// 

X 

400 

35 

30, 000 

3 

33 

X 

X 

350 

6,  000 

3 

101 

469 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

1, 100 

200 

150, 000 

1 

22 

39 

e  X 

X 

X 

X 

225 

65 

15,  COO 

1 

190 

426 

X 

X 

-  -  -  • 

i  X 

X 

1, 042 

53 

332,  250 

9 

200 

1, 306 

.... 

X 

X 

X 

ix 

X 

600 

373,  634 

M07 

X 

X 

X 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

7 

178 

1, 043 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

500 

50 

500,  000 

1 

(1) 

30 

X 

X 

200 

30 

?/i300 

26 

168 

1,  on 

TlX 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

1, 000 

50 

205,  000 

20 

6  X 

X 

3 

30 

222 

X 

X 

X 

ix 

X 

1, 141 

46 

no,  000 

Property,  income,  &c. 


®  ^  s 

O  O'^ 

CO  03-^ 

I'a  PI  ^ 

gs.ag 

3  c3  p-w 

<1 


19 


(a) 

$10,  000 

(a) 


Srd  C3 

:d-r<  <u 
o.K  ^ 

rs  -u 

S.9  S 

?r— 


- 

qi  CO 


s© 


$0 
2,  835 


21 


$11, 005 
c38,  835 


(a) 

$10,  851 
(a) 


rc5 

X  ffl 


23 


13,  500 
28,  318 
30,  000 

22,  904 
11, 482 
19,  710 
10,  000 

(a) 

12, 625 
30,  000 
(a) 

6,  000 

8,  250 

23,  000 

8, 200 
35,  000 
50,159 

(a) 

41, 361 
2,  000 
o43, 500 
(a) 

17,  000 


125 
1,  697 
/I,  503 
648 
0 


10,  250 

30,  016 

31,  503 
25,  659 
11, 482 
30,  285 

9,  200 


5, 226 
16,  670 


31,  495 
66, 123 


6,  000 


11,  829 


23,  000 
8,  200 
41,  884 
114,  779 


41, 361 


p21,246 

(a) 


53, 871 
c7, 506 

17, 224 


9,  802 
33,  282 
26,  307 
22,  770 
10,  803 
19, 480 
9,000 

(a) 

27, 101 
65,  440 

(Cl) 

6,000 

8,  000 

21,  500 

6,  7(55 

38,  274 

103,  034 

(rt) 

41,  361 
1,900 
54,  626 
(a) 

16,  569 


i  Music  is  also  taught. 
j  Furniture  and  apparatus. 

A:  For  two  years. 

I  School  not  opened  during  1879. 
m.  Value  of  apparatus. 


wAlso  mat  and  brush  making,  carpet  weaving, 
basketwork,  &c. 

o  Actual  receipts  on  same,  $32,625. 

2?  Including  sales  of  merchandise,  income  of  leg¬ 
acy,  &c. 
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Table  XIX. — Statistics  of  insiituimis  for  the  'blind  for  1879;  from  rcj)liG8 

Note. —  x  indicates  tlie  employments  taught; 


Name. 

Location. 

Tear  of  foundation. 

1 

3 

3 

Texas  Institution  of  Learning  for 
the  Blind. 

Yirginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Austin,  Tex . 

1858 

Staunton,  Va — 

1839 

West  Virginia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind. 

Bomney,  W.  Va. 

1870 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Janesville,  Wis . 

1860 

Superintendent. 


cs  a 

-1-3  o 


o  m 

la 

.ai 

'M  ^1 

o  © 


Trank  Eainey . 

Leonidas  Poyntz, 
principal. 

John  CoUins  CoveU 


Mrs.  Sarah  F.  C. 
Little,  M.  A. 


State 

State 

State 

State 


Memorandum.— Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  St.  Louis;  name  changed  to 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind« 


of  blind 
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to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 

0  signifies  none ; - indicates  no  answer. 


Number  of  blind  employes 
and  workmen. 

Number  of  pupils. 

Number  of  pupils  admitted 
since  opening. 

Employments  taught. 

Library. 

- - - 

Property,  income,  &c. 

Broom  making. 

Cane  seating. 

Fancy  work. 

Mattress  making- 

Piano  tuning. 

to 

.s 

1 

02 

Number  of  volumes. 

Increase  in  the  last 

school  year. 

Value  of  grounds, 

buildings,  and  ap¬ 

paratus. 

Amount  of  State  or 

municipal  appropri¬ 

ation  for  the  last 
year. 

Keceipts  from  other 

S  tales  and  individu¬ 

als  for  the  last  year. 

Total  receipts  for  the 

last  year. 

Total  expenditure  for 

the  last  year. 

7 

8 

0 

lO 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

32 

3 

81 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

681 

50 

$50, 000 

$18, 710 

. 

f  .8, 710 

$18, 520 

2 

31 

235 

X 

X 

X 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

$0 

>37, 952 

{a) 

1 

24 

56 

X 

X 

X 

60 

15 

(a) 

(a) 

62, 162 

627, 162 

(a) 

2 

90 

287 

cx 

X 

X 

X 

1, 400 

200 

185,  COO 

18,  500 

21, 846 

18, 653 

a  See  Table  XVIII.  b  For  both  departments,  c  Carpet  weaving  and  music  are  also  taught. 
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Table  XX. — Statistics  of  schools  and  asylums  for  feehle^ninded  children 

Note. —  x  indicates 


Name. 


Location. 


p 


S 

i 


Superintendent. 


o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


ci 


fi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles . 

Illinois  Asjluni  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  .. 


Lakeville,  Conn.  IgoS 
Lincoln,  Ill .  1865 


Eobt.  P.  Nnight,  M.  D - 

Charles  T.  Wilbur,  A.  M., 


M.  D. 


Indiana  As\  am  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.. 

Iowa  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  and 
Training  of  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Private^  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth. 

Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble 
Children. 

Minnesota  School  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles . 

Idiot  Asylum,  Eandall’s  Island . 

New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots . 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Imbecile 
Youth.* 

Pennsylvania  Training  -  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children. 


Knightstown, 

Ind. 

Glenwood,  Iowa. 
Frankfort,  Ky . . 


187? 

1876 

1860 


Barre,  Mass  .... 


1848 


Boston,  Mass.  1848 
(723  Eighth  st.). 

Fay ville.  Mass..  1870 


Faribault,  Minn. 
New  York,  N-  Y 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


1879 

1868 

1851 

1857 


Media,  Pa 


1852 


B,  F.  Ibach . 

O.  W.  Archibald,  M,  D  . . . 
John  Q.  A.  Stewart,  M.  D. 

George  Brown,  m.  d . 

George  G.  TarbeU  (as¬ 
sistant).  * 

Mesdames  Knight  and 
Green. 

Dr.  George  H.  Knight. . . 
Miss  Mary  C.  Dunphy. . 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D  . 
Gustavus  A.Doren,  M.  D. 

IsaaQ  N.  Kerlin,  M.  D - 


*  From  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
a  Articulation  is  also  taught. 

&  Sewing  is  also  taught, 
c  From  November  1  to  December  31, 1879. 

d  Kindergarten  instruction  and  calisthenio  exercises  are  also  given. 
e  Mechanical  industries  also  taught. 

/For  salaries ;  also  $150  per  capita. 
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for  1879;  from  replies  io  inquiries  by  tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 


the  hranch^  tai^ht. 


Number  of  instructors  and 
other  employes. 

Number  of  in¬ 
mates. 

- r 

Branches  taught. 

Number  dismissed  improved 

since  opening. 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Object  lessons. 

Reading. 

■Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

25 

47 

31 

78 

Cb  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

CO 

153 

127 

280 

6x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

220 

$60,  000 

$60,  000 

15 

17 

8 

25 

X 

X 

X 

cl,  000 

23 

98 

46 

144 

d  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

10 

19,  780 

19,  780 

29 

70 

61 

131 

e  X 

X 

X 

73 

/7,  500 

(7200 

58 

58 

24 

82 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*140 

36,  480 

24 

103 

48 

151 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

17,  600 

17,  500 

9 

7 

1 

8 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

14 

8 

22 

h  X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

6,  000 

6,  000 

ill9 

i92 

1211 

62 

161 

113 

274 

j  X 

X 

X 

X 

750 

56,  073 

55,  214 

100 

303 

209 

512 

J  ^ 

1201 

94,  904 

78,  670 

78 

199 

117 

316 

lx 

X 

X 

X 

1458 

62, 116 

63, 143 

g  Per  capita. 

h  Gymnastica,  dancing,  sewing,  smging,  worsted  work,  and  housework  are  also  taught. 
i  Pemahaing  in  asylum  December  31,  1878. 

j  Instruction  ia  household  duties,  farm  and  garden  work,  and  several  trades  is  also  given, 
k  Number  dismissed  improved  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1877. 

?  Panning,  mattress,  shoe,  and  broom  making,  and  domestic  work  are  also  taught. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
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Table  XXI. — Statistics  of  reform  schools  for  1879;  from 


Name. 


Location. 


Control. 


Superintendent. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


City  and  County  Industrial 
School. 

State  Eeform  School . 

C  unecticut  Industrial  School 
for  Girls. 


San  Erancisco,  Cal . . 

"West  Meriden,  Conn 
Middletown,  Conn .. 


City  and  county 
tax. 

State . 

Private,  aided 
by  State. 


John  F.  McLaughlin . 

George  E.  Howe . 

Charles  H.  Bond . 


Chicago  Industrial  and  Eeform 
School.* 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd*. . . 

Hlinois  State  Eeform  School*. . . . 
Illinois  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.* 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd*  . . . 


Indiana  Eeformatory  Institution 
for  Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  House  of  Eefuge. _ _ _ _ 

Iowa  Eeform  School . 

Girls’  department  of  the  Iowa 
Eeform  School. 

House  of  Eefuge . . . 

Boys’  House  of  Eefuge . 

Maine  State  Eeform  School . 

House  of  Eefuge . 


House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  . . . 
House  of  Eeformation  and  In¬ 
struction  for  Colored  Children. 
Maryland  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.* 

House  of  Eeformation . 

Marcella  Street  Home...... . 


Chicago,  HI. 


Eoman  Catholic. 


Brother  Albion 


Chicago,  lU 


Eoman  Catholic. 


Pontiac,  lU . 

South  Evanston,  Ill. 


State . 

Municipal.. 


Mother  Mary  of  the 
E'ativity,  superior. 

J.  D.  Scouller,  M.  D . 

Eliza  M.  Miller . 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


Sisters  of  the  Mother  Mary  of  St. 
Good  Shepherd.  Anselm,  superioress. 


State 


Sarah  J.  Smith 


Plainfield,  Ind . 

Eldora,  Iowa . 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. . 


State 
State. 
State , 


T.  J.  Charlton . . 

B.  J.  Miles . 

L.  D.  LeweUing 


Louisville,  Ky . 

New  Orleans,  La _ 

Portland,  Me . 

Baltimore,  Md . 


Baltimore,  Md . 

Cheltenham,  Md .... 

Orange  Grove,  Md  . . 


Municipal . 

Municipal . 

State. . . 

State,  munici¬ 
pal,  and  pri¬ 
vate. 

Eoman  Catholic. 
State  and  munic¬ 
ipal. 

Directors . 


P.  Caldwell . 

Thomas  Brennan . 

Geo.  W.  Parker . . 

Eobert  Jabez  Kirk¬ 
wood. 

Eev.  John  Eoley . 

General  John  W.  Horn 

John  W.  Cornelius - 


Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 


Municipal .  Guy  C.  Underwood 

Municipal .  Hollis  M.  Blackstone . . 


Penitent  Females’  Eefuge. 


Boston,  Mass 


Truant  School . 

Truant  School*  . 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Boston,  Mass . 

Cambridge,  Mass  . . . 
Lancaster,  Mass  .... 


Municipal. 
Municipal. 
State ...... 


Maria  Howland 


W.  E.  Hough,  warden. 
N.  Porter  Brown . . 


Lawrence  Industrial  School _ 

House  of  Eeformation  of  Juve¬ 
nile  Oifenders. 

Plummer  Farm  School . . 

Truant  School  a . . 

State  Eeform  School* . 

Worcester  Truant  School . 


Lawrence,  Mass _ Municipal. 

Lowell,  Mass .  Municipal. 


Salem,  Mass . 

Springfield,  Mass  . . . 
Westborough,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. . . . 


Private  ... 
Municipal. 

State . 

Municipal. 


E.  F.  Bishop . 

Lorenzo  Phelps . . 

Charles  A.  Johnson  . . . 

A.  S.  Pease,  master _ 

Eev.  L.  H.  Sheldon - 

Benj.  F.  Parkhurst - 


Detroit  House  of  Correction  . . . . 
Michigan  State  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion  and  Eeformatory. 
Michigan  State  Eeform  School . . 
Minnesota  State  Eeform  School. 
House  of.  Eefuge . 


Detroit,  Mich . 

Ionia,  Mich . 

Lansing,  Mich . 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 


Municipal. . 
State . 

State . 

State . 

Municipal.. 


J oseph  Nicholson . 

John  J.  Grafton,  war¬ 
den. 

Frank.  M.  Howe . 

Eev.  j.  G.  Eiheldoffer. . 
John  D.  Shaffer . 


State  Eeform  School . 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory. . 
New  Jersey  State  Eeform  School . 
State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Newark  City  Home . 


Manchester,  N.  H . . . 

Denville,  N.  J . 

Jamesburg,  N.  J - 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Verona,  N.  J . 


State . 

Eoman  Catholic. 

State . 

State . . 

Municipal . 


John  C.  Eay . . . 

Bro.  Sera^in,  O.  s.  F. . . 
J ames  H.  Eastman  .... 
Harriet  F.  Perry,  ma¬ 
tron. 

B.  F.  Howe . 


*  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Ifuinber  of 
teacliers, 
officers,  and 
assistants. 


Conditions  of  commitment. 


Measures  taken  for  tlie  welfare  of 
inmates  on  leaving  the  institu¬ 
tion. 


Other  conditions. 


5 

1859 


10 


19 


Under  18 


Commitment  hy  court 


1854 

1870 

1863 

1859 


12 

2 


10 

15 


7- 16  Payment  of  hoard . 

8- 16  Viciousness  and  danger  of  deeper 

immorality. 


0 


33 


5  and  over. 


Unruly  conduct. 


Continual  oversight  until  21  years 
of  age  and  situations  provided 
for  them. 


1871 

1877 


14 

1 


1873 


1873 


1868  17 

1868  10 

18—  2 


5 

3 

12 


9 

11 

9 

5 


10-16 

3-18 

15  and  over 
5-16 


Crime  only . 

Commitment  hy  county  or  need  of 
protection. 

Commitment  hy  the  female  city 
court  for  drunkenness  or  pros¬ 
titution. 


7-18 

5-16 

7-16 


Must  he  of  sound  mind . 

Good  health  and  mind . 

Must  he  of  sound  mind^andhody*. 


Correspondence'  maintained,  and 
oversight  as  long  as  possible. 


1865 

12 

7 

1853 

8 

1855 

17 

1864 

1873 

14 

1866 

1 

6-16 

5- 18 
8-16 

6- 18 


Orphanage,  theft,  vagrancy,  &o  ... 
Commitment  hy  court . 


3-50 

6-16 

10-18 


Desire  for  reformation . 

By  magistrates’  courts,  or  as  hoard¬ 
ers. 

Vagrancy,  immorality,  &c . 


Boys  are  required  to  report  half- 
yearly,  and  are  visited  to  see  if 
properly  employed  and  cared  for. 
Situations  are  secured. 


1859 

1877 


1821 


10 


7-15 


Homelessness  and  indigence 
Heed  of  reformation . 


1877 

1855 


1 


10 


Average  10 
8-17 


Truancy . 

Commitment  hy  court 


1874  2  3 

1851  1  0 


8-16  Truancy,  theft,  &o 
7-17  Larceny . 


Indentured  to  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  merchants. 

Placed  at  service  or  restored  to 
friends. 


Constant  supervision  is  given  un¬ 
til  of  age. 

Ho  special  oversight  is  given. 


1870 


1848 

1863 


2 

hi' 


3 


17 

1 


7-16 
Average  11 
7-17 
7-15 


Hone  ... 
Truancy 


Truancy 


1861 

1877 


*25 

23 


*5 


16-25 


Constant  supervision  is  given. 


They  are  required  to  attend  school 
regularly. 

Hone. 

Hone. 


1856  13 

1868  3 

1854  13 


10 

6 

7 


1854  5  4 

1875  1  . 

1867  8  7 

1871  .  4 

1873  6  6 


10-16 
Under  16 
3-16 


6-17 

6- 15 
8-16 

7- 16 

5-18 


Commitment  hy  courts . . 

Must  he  residents  of  the  city  or 
county  of  St.  Louis  or  he  offend¬ 
ers  against  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  Missouri. 

Hone . 


Truancy,  vagrancy,  and  petty 
crime. 


Effort  is  made  to  secure  good  homes 
in  the  country. 


a  Closed  in  1879 ;  report  is  for  1878. 


42 

43 

44 

45 

4G 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 
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XXI. —  Statistics  of  reform  schools 


Name. 


Location. 


Control. 


Superintendent. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


House  of  Shelter. 


Albany,  N.  T 


Mrs.  E.  H.  Jones. 


Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys*. . . 
Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls*. . . 


Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Beformatory . . . 


Elmira,  N.  Y . . 


Private . 

Homan  Catholic. 

State . . . 


Bev.  Thos.  E.  Hines  .. 
Mother  Mary  of  St. 

Dominic,  superioress. 
Z.  B.  Brockway . 


Association  for  Befriending  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Young  Girls.* 

New  York  House  of  Befuge*. . . . 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent 
Society. 

'Western  House  of  Befuge . 

Protectorate  and  Beformatory 
for  Destitute  Children. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory*. 

Cincinnati  House  of  Befuge . 


Protectory  for  Boys* . 

House  of  Befuge  and  Correction. 
Girls’  Industrial  Home . 


New  York,  N.  Y.  Private 
(136  Second  ave.). 

New  York,  N.  Y.  State... 

(EandaH’s  Island). 

New  York,  N.  Y . 


Bochestor,  N.  Y .  State . . .  *. . 

Utica,  N.Y .  Boman  Catholic. 


Westchester,  N.  Y  . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  .... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Delaware,  Ohio . 


State  and  munic¬ 
ipal. 

Municipal  and 
contributing 
membership. 

Franciscan 

Brothers. 

Municipal . 

State . . . 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  D.  Starr, 
president. 

Israel  C.  Jones . 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Bedfield, 
secretary. 

Levi  S.  Fulton . 

Brother  Hugh . . 

Brother  Adrian  and 
Sister  M.  Ambrosia. 
Henry  Oliver . 


W.  D.  Patterson . 

Bev.  Nathan  S.  Smith, 

D.  D. 


State  Beform  School  for  Boys 


Lancaster,  Ohio. 


State, 


Charles  Douglass 


House  of  Befuge  and  Correction* 
Pennsylvania  Beform  School. . . . 


Toledo,  Ohio . . 
Morganza,  Pa. 


Municipal 
State . . 


Charles  Douglass . 

G.  A.  Shallenberger... 


House  of  Befuge  (colored  de¬ 
partment). 

House  of  Befuge  (white  depart¬ 
ment). 


Philadelphia,  Pa _  Private  . 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ Private  and  mu¬ 

nicipal. 


J.  Hood  Laverty 
J.  Hood  Laverty 


Sheltering  Arms . 

Providence  Beform  School . 

Woman’s  Mission  Home* . 

Vermont  Beform  School* . . 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
(lirls. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

Befoim  School . 


Wilkinsburgh,  Pa  .. 

Providence,  B.  I - 

Nashville,  Tenn  .... 

Vergennes,  Vt . 

Milwaukee,  Wis  . . . . 


Private 


State. 


Board  of  mana¬ 
gers. 

State . . 


Board  of  mana¬ 
gers. 


Mis.  Brunot,  president. 

Martin  L.  Eldridge - 

Miss  Mary  Smith . . 

William  G.  Fairbank.. 
Mary  E.  BockweU  .... 


W aukesha,  Wis .  State . 

Washington,  D.  C . . .  United  States . . . 


Wm.  H.  Sleep - 

Samuel  C.  MuUin 


From  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
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for  1879,  ^c. —  Continued. 


§ 

Kulnher  of 

a 

teachers. 

Conditions  of  commitment. 

'2 

officers,  and 

1 

assistants. 

CD 

© 

73 

Other  conditions. 

n 

s 

bJD 

p 

p 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

1868 

2 

Over  14 

Keed  of  reform  n,ti  on _ 

1866 

14 

1876 

16 

0 

18-30 

1870 

6 

In  need  of  reformation ;  received 
on  voluntary  application. 

Under  16 

1825 

38 

29 

Critqe,  vagrancy,  and  disorderly 

conduct. 

1833 

1 

1849 

8-16 

1863 

55 

36 

7-14 

Intrusted  by  parents  or  guardians. 

1850 

18 

9 

Under  16 

Homelessness,  vagrancy,  &c . 

1871 

3 

2 

7-16 

1869 

1 

26 

9-15 

Incorrigibility,  vagrancy,  and 
lesser  crime  than  penitentiary 

crime. 

1856 

31 

23 

10-16 

Must  be  sound  in  mind  and  body. . 

1875 

3 

2 

10-16 

Must  be  sound  in  body  and  mind. . 

1872 

26 

12 

6-21 

Commitment  by  magistrate’s  court 

for  various  o'fiences. 

1850 

7 

8 

6-16 

Favorable  consideration  of  com¬ 

mittee. 

1828 

15 

6 

7-16 

Freedom  from  physical  infirmities . 

1871 

18 

Tritempermiee  .ye  .  .  _ 

1850 

9 

12 

Under  18 

Received  as  boarders . 

1874 

Heed  of  reformation . 

1865 

6 

7 

10-16 

Committed  by  parents  and  guar¬ 

dians. 

1875 

1 

7 

Under  16 

Destitution,  neglect,  petty  crime, 

&c. 

1860 

25 

22 

10-16 

1869 

*12 

*9 

7-16 

Incorrigibility  and  law-breaking  . . 

Measures  taken  for  the  welfare 
of  inmates  on  leaving  the  insti¬ 
tution. 


lO 


General  oversight,  provided  with 
situations,  and  attention  while 
sick. 


Provided  with  situations  and  re¬ 
quired  to  render  monthly  reports 
for  6  months. 


E.e  turned  to  friends  or  sent  to 
service. 


Required  to  report  monthly  when 
released  upon  parole. 


Some  apprenticed ;  others  remain 
under  control  until  21  years  of 
age. 


They  are  visited  and  encouraged 
to  continue  in  well  doing  j  also 
required  to  report  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  every  mouth. 

Placed  at  service  or  returned  to 
friends. 

Returned  to  friends  or  placed  in 
good  homes. 


Kept  under  gnardia.nahip  until  21, 
unless  transferred  to  responsible 
persons. 

Provided  with  homes. 

Kone. 
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Table  XXI.— -Statistics  of  reform 
Note. —  x  indicates 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


name. 

Humher  committed  during  the  year. 

Humher  discharged  during  the  year. 

Present  inmates. 

Sex. 

Eace. 

Hativity. 

Both  parents  dead. 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Colored. 

Foreign. 

1 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

107 

62 

120 

111 

268 

260 

8 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls 

56 

44 

142 

125 

17 

132 

10 

14 

145 

0 

281 

275 

6 

28 

253 

al72 

al54 

192 

175 

17 

162 

30 

a21 

Illinois  Didustrial  School  for  Girls*  . . . 

21 

19 

39 

38 

1 

37 

2 

6 

176 

176 

25 

20 

Indiana  Eeformatory  Institution  for 

62 

55 

147 

138 

9 

140 

7 

44 

Women  and  Girls. 

Indiana  House  of  Eefuge . . 

107 

160 

330 

15 

Iowa  Eeform  School . 

204 

190 

14 

Girls’  department  of  the  Iowa  Eeform 

62 

55 

7 

School. 

House  of  Eefuge . 

85 

66 

180 

42 

164 

58 

206 

16 

49 

Bnya’ TTnfisft  of  Epfno’p.  _  _ 

92 

89 

99 

34 

65 

99 

TVlninp  Stfl.fp  Epfnrm  Sp.linnl 

28 

47 

122 

0 

119 

3 

111 

11 

House  of  Eefuge . 

131 

112 

249 

249 

224 

25 

30 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd . 

190 

190 

0 

33 

House  of  Eeformation  and  Instruction 

76 

64 

177 

0 

0 

177 

177 

50 

for  Colored  Children. 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls*. 

41 

44 

0 

22 

22 

0 

20 

2 

19 

Hnnap  of  Ep.fomnatiori . . . 

53 

134 

23 

Marcella  Street  Home . 

99 

84 

222 

0 

216 

6 

217 

5 

32 

Penitent  Females’  Eefuge . 

15 

11 

4 

7 

Truant  School . . . 

148 

Truant  School* . 

30 

47 

23 

6 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

32 

48 

71 

65 

6 

29 

42 

10 

Lawrence  Industrial  School . 

19 

14 

27 

26 

1 

27 

1 

House  of  Eeformation  of  Juvenile  Of¬ 

61 

57 

97 

2 

99 

0 

88 

11 

6 

fenders. 

Plummer  Farm  School . 

13 

16 

27 

26 

1 

26 

1 

5 

Truant  School  5 _  _  _ _ 

14 

17 

9 

State  Eeform  School* . 

136 

141 

321 

300 

21 

Clio 

c26 

6 

Worcester  Truant  School . 

11 

10 

11 

6 

11 

0 

11 

0 

5 

Detroit  House  of  rinrrpctinu  _ _ 

1,  594 

1,  836 

428 

90 

cl,  467 

cdll8 

c944 

ce644 

Michi^^  State  House  of  Correction 

442 

350 

442 

*427 

15 

295 

147 

144 

and  Eeformatory. 

Michigan  State  Eeform  School . 

139 

159 

307 

275 

/30 

Clio 

c29 

9 

Minnesota  State  Eeform  School . 

38 

102 

10 

o98 

p4 

g97 

9^ 

8 

House  of  Eefiive .  . 

177 

194 

174 

72 

194 

52 

State  Eeform  School . 

55 

52 

(11 

■7) 

116 

1 

101 

16 

12 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory . 

22 

26 

40 

40 

40 

Hew  Jersey  State  Eeform  School . 

104 

138 

258 

0 

222 

36 

clOl 

c3 

6 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

21 

14 

40 

31 

9 

38 

2 

8 

Hewark  City  Home  _ 

35 

40 

111 

23 

131 

3 

130 

4 

House  of  Shelter . 

53 

43 

27 

27 

0 

M6 

hlO 

16 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Boys* . 

134 

Catholic  Protectory  for  (rirls* 

21 

Hew  York  State  Eeformatory . 

520 

45 

475 

0 

470 

5 

448 

27 

37 

Association  for  Befriending  Children 

i95 

91 

95 

94 

1 

51 

44 

32 

and  Young  Girls.* 

Hew  York  House  of  Eefuge*  _ 

750 

795 

752 

151 

841 

62 

J75 

j550 

Hew  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  So¬ 

183 

191 

59 

56 

3 

ciety. 

*  From  Eeport  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  c  Of  those  committed  during  the  year. 

for  1878.  d  Also  9  Indians, 

a  During  t\ro  years.  eAlso  6  unknown. 

5  Closed  in  1879 ;  report  is  for  1878. 
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schools  for  1879,  rfc. — Continued. 

the  studies  taught. 


Present  inmates. 

Studies. 

Parents  illiterate. 

O 

Native  parentage.  §  ^  S 

erate 

len 

litted. 

1 

O 

Ph 

}  Number  could  read  only  -when 
committed. 

Number  could  read  and  wr  ite 
when  committed. 

fH 

1 

(U 

rO 

a 

Number  taught  to  write. 

1  Pending,  writing,  and  spelling. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Book-keeping. 

Geometry. 

Geography. 

Grammar. 

History. 

Philosophy. 

Botany. 

Physiology. 

fcJD 

a 

1 

P 

Music,  vocal. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

g  1 

36 

37 

38 

39 

95 

29 

23 

24 

60 

42 

51 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

49 

49 

X 

X 

a36 

52) 

alO 

41 

52 

126 

15 

6 

4 

14 

23 

14 

13 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6 

2 

2 

X 

X 

72 

105 

0 

33 

9 

72 

75 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

40 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

78 

54 

10 

95 

63 

04 

112 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

8 

X 

X 

X 

X 

13 

37 

55 

144 

41 

80 

X 

X 

X 

X 

120 

70 

65 

45 

35 

20 

157 

20 

118 

88 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

16 

X 

X 

X 

X 

140 

64 

25 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

3 

19 

4 

1 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0 

5 

0 

65 

5 

5 

X 

X 

0 

27 

0 

0 

X 

X 

53 

0 

7 

10 

82 

7 

17 

X 

X 

X 

X 

7 

2 

4 

4 

17 

27 

27 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

12 

25 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

0 

10 

1 

0 

X 

X 

X 

(2 

57) 

112 

1,  225 

X 

X 

X 

X 

47 

20 

24 

27 

X 

X 

X 

9 

5 

67 

X 

X 

X 

12 

26 

6 

32 

6 

9 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

90 

12 

100 

12 

25 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

70 

49 

12 

X 

X 

X 

18 

22 

12 

15 

10 

”7' 

X 

X 

0 

0 

134 

X 

X 

X 

X 

8 

3 

5 

X 

X 

X 

X 

. 

X 

X 

X 

38 

10 

19 

401 

40 

40 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

34 

7 

9 

46 

20 

24 

X 

X 

(cl 

84) 

1 . 

c353 

c213 

c285 

X 

X 

X 

29 

X 

X 

1 

47 


/Also  2  Indians. 

g  Kace  and  nativity  of  10  not  reported. 
h  Nativity  of  1  not  reported. 


i  Number  received  during  the  year, 
j  Nativity  of  278  not  reported. 


6- 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 
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Table  XXI. — Statistics  of  reform 


Kote. —  X  indicates 


Name. 


"Western  House  of  Eefuge . . 

Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for  Des¬ 
titute  Children. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory* . 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge . . 


Protectory  for  Boys* . 

House  of  Refuge  and  Correction . 

Girls’  Industrial  Home . 

State  Reform  School  for  Boys . 

House  of  Refuge  and  Correction* . 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School . 

House'of  Refuge  (colored  department) . 
House  of  Refuge  (white  department) . . 

Sheltering  Arms . 

Providence  Reform  School . 

Woman’s  Mission  Home* . 

Vermont  Reform  School* . 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Reform  School . 


11 


a326 


1,  028 
203 


107 

55 

247 
98 

146 

75 

248 


34 

49 

108 

63 


13 


a212 


1, 153 
182 


92 

43 

235 

92 

139 

61 

306 


126 


56 

30 

102 

53 


Present  inmates. 


Sex. 


13 


a514 


1, 409 
172 
200 
100 


514 

157 

271 

143 

282 


191 

6 

102 

13 

429 

159 


14 


al29 


705 


21 

225 


Race. 


15 


106 

211 

c212 

153 

270 

0 

359 


209 

17 

118 

69 

417 

79 


16 


15 

14 

c35 

4 

42 

187 


22 


Nativity. 


17 


2,  005 


95 


c236 

c93 

168 

187 

c233 


206 

17 

32 

68 

d343 


IS 


109 


26 


cll 

c5 

144 


25 


90 

3 

d42 


19 


210 

19 


17 


From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 


a  In  1878. 
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schools  for  1879,  ^  Coutiuucd. 


tho  studies  taught. 


41  ED 
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Table  XX-I.-r— Statistics  of  reform 
Kote. —  X  indicates 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 

31 

32 

33 

84 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 

49 

50 


51 


Name. 

Industries. 

Baking. 

bi) 

6 

w 

% 

n 

Broom  making. 

1  Brush  making. 

Cane  seating. 

■  .1 

1  Carpentry.  j 

Chair  making. 

bC 

a 

i 

a 

Farming. 

Fruit  canning. 

Gardening. 

Housework. 

1 

bi 

.5 

A 

■a 

1 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

43 

46 

4r 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Indiana  Eeformatory  Institution  for 
Women  and  Girls. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Girls’  department  of  the  Iowa  Reform 
School. 

X 

(&) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Boys’  House  of  Refuge . . . . 

X 

Maine  State  Reform  School . 

dx 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

House  of  Refuge . 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd . 

House  of  Reformation  and  Instruction 
for  Colored  Children. 

Maryland  Industrial  School  for  Girls* . . . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

House  of  Reformation . . . . . 

Marcella  Street  Home. . . . . 

Penitent  Females’  Refuge . 

X 

X 

Truant  School _ _ 

Truant  School* _  _ _ _ 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

X 

e  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lawrence  Industrial  School . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

House  of  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Of¬ 
fenders. 

Plummer  Farm  School . 

X 

.... 

X 

X 

.... 

Truant  School/ . 

State  Reform  School* . . . 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

X 

Worcester  Truant  School . 

X 

.... 

X 

X 

.... 

Detroit  House  of  Correction . . . 

X 

X 

X 

Michigan  State  House  of  Correction  and 
Reformatory. 

Michigan  State  Reform  School . 

X 

hx 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

.... 

X 

X 

X 

Minnesota  State  Reform  School . 

House  of  Refuge . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

State  Reform  School . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

St.  Francis  Catholic  Protectory . 

New  Jersey  State  Reform  School . 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls . 

X 

X 

.... 

Newark  City  Home . 

X 

X 

House  of  Shelter . . 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Bovs* . 

X 

X 

Catholic  Protectory  for  Girls* . 

New  York  State  RWormatory . 

X 

X 

ik) 

X 

.... 

X 

Association  for  Befriending  Children 
and  Young  Girls.* 

New  York  House  of  Refuge* . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society 

Western  House  of  Refuge . 

Protectorate  and  Reformatory  for  Desti- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

tute  Children. 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory* . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

X 

(0) 

*T’roin  Keporfc  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1878. 
a  Total  income. 
b  Also  basket  making. 

c  Total  cost  to  city ;  actual  expenditure,  $27,294. 
d  Also  basket  making  and  manufacture  of  pearl 
buttons. 


e  There  is  a  hosiery  department  in  which  the 
girls  work  daily. 

/Closed  in  1879 ;  report  is  for  1878. 
g  Also  manufactaire  of  sleighs. 

A  Also  cabinet  making,  painting,  manufact¬ 
ure  of  toys  and  tin  ware. 
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schools  for  1879,  ^c. —  Continued, 

the  industries  taught. 


Industries. 

Number  committed  since 

establishment. 

Percentage  of  discharged 

known  to  be  orderly,  &c. 

Library. 

Average  annual  cost  of 

each  inmate. 

Average  annual  earnings 

ot  each  inmate. 

Annual  cost  of  institution. 

Total  annual  earnings  of 

institution. 

Laundry  work.  j 

u 

0 

o 

tB 

hi) 

.g 

a 

a 

o 

V 

Ph 

P-( 

hi) 

.g 

.g 

Ph 

hi) 

1=1 

cc 

hb 

.g 

B 

02 

hi) 

Cj 

I 

o 

CO 

hb 

p 

•B 

a 

<D 

a 

® 

o 

03 

02 

hb 

.g 

o 

03 

0 

H 

03 

C? 

a 

"o 

> 

O 

a 

p 

4^ 

'S  g 

O 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

X 

X 

3, 121 
2,  928 
381 

400 

$50,  000 

X 

X 

254 

1,200 

50 

$150  00 

$20  00 

30,  568 

$3,  352 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1,  700 
782 
75 
568 
347 

1,235 

772 

123 

1,064 

200 

700 

125 

18,  000 
30,  000 

al8, 000 
5,  660 

X 

X 

80 

203 

100 

189  55 

31  10 

X 

X 

X 

25 

75 

75  00 
104  36 

100  00 
96  00 
96  00 

90  00 
32  85 
162  00 
173  21 

78  00 

2,  991 
21,  500 

42,  500 

1,855 
2,  500 

4,  878 

200 

100 

X 

X 

X 

X 

75 

70 

90 

200 

X 

X 

375 

25  00 

3  17 
50  00 
45  00 

c20,  200 
12,  500 
21, 103 
39,  016 
43,  875 
27,  495 

3,  500 
18,  785 
24,  611 

4,  000 
16, 116 

3,  690 

6,  476 
314 
6,  561 
9.  491 
a37,162 

1,612 
2,  933 

1,400 

1,000 

X 

X 

X 

85 

0 

X 

X 

X 

.... 

X 

625 

250 

66f 

75 

300 

150 

700 

100 

83  29 

100  00 

X 

1,  300 

472 

1,500 

112  30 

0 

0 

267 

X 

:  X 

X 

1,  047 
98 
1,  406 

128 

1,  600 
600 
500 

694 

40 

25 

50 

100 

5  00 
191  00 
56  17 

184  03 

25  17 
88  56 
18  00 

68  93 

5, 157 
2,  022 

5,  .521 
1,900 
63,  687 
1,  301 
313,  928 
43,  343 

26,  500 
i25,  000 
33,  883 
15,  000 

2,  391 
500 

2,  067 

X 

X 

X 

5,  305 
261 
26,  311 
1, 109 

2, 135 
384 
4, 187 
1,  021 

70 

50 

2,  500 
100 
800 
1,100 

2,  840 
800 
600 
200 

201  54 
186  00 

21  38 

0 

6,  756 
0 

325,  044 
15,  863 

3,  577 

X 

0 

200 

247 

460 

0 

X 

X 

33 

158  53 

83  75 

X 

X 

85 

X 

X 

X 

X 

.  -  - , 

X 

X 

X 

140  00 
150  00 

29  55 
45  00 

7,  476 
j4, 400 

80 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1,  049 
140 
255 
550 

300 

265 

200 

400 

78  96 

20,  729 

19,  713 

X 

90 

25 

0 

97  00 
100  00 

16  40 
50  00 

22,  372 
2,  727 

2,  629 
1,019 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

780' 
3,  500 

18,  542 

200 

200 

3,  946 

X 

1(1) 

X 

75 

73 

20 

0 

45  00 

118  48 

62  00 

32  61 

5,  679 

110, 193 
10,  000 
n87,337 

2,  815 

30,  332 
ml,  468 
7114,328 

X 

X 

X 

X 

o5,  012' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14,  250 

80 

1,674 

150 

(139  46^ 
U20  715 

296,  712 

12,  903 

i  State  appropriation.  m  Proceeds  from  sewing  and  the  laundry. 

j  Includes  $1,000  from  farm.  n  These  statistics  are  for  1878. 

k  Also  manufacture  of  hollowware.  o  Making  socks  and  knitting  by  machine 

i  Manufacture  of  stockings  and  wire  work  are  taught, 

taught.  ® 


.  1 

.  2 

3 

.  4 

5 

6 

-  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.  12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

.  18 

19 

.  20 

21 

22 

.  23 

.  24 

.  25 

26 

27 

28 

.  29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

.  35 

36 

37 

.  88 

39 

.  40 

41 

42 

.  43 

.  44 

.  45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

.  50 

51 

are 
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Table  XXI. —  Statiaiics  of  reform 

Note. —  x  indicates 


Name. 

Industries. 

bC 

a 

« 

bi 

.g 

g 

03 

1 

Broom  making. 

Brush  making. 

Cane  seating. 

o 

fu 

ci 

O 

Chair  making. 

Dress  making. 

1  Farming. 

Fruit  canning. 

Gardening. 

o 

cn 

cs 

o 

H 

bi) 

'a 

M 

1 

40 

41 

4‘.i 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

Cincinnati  House  of  Eefuge . - . 

X 

X 

X 

Protectory  for  Boys* . 

Home  of  Eefuge  and  Correction . 

X 

Girls’  Industrial  Home . . . 

X 

State  Eeform  School  for  Boys . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6x 

House  of  Eefuge  and  Correction* . 

dx 

X 

Pennsylvania  Eeform  School . 

X 

House  of  Eefuge  (colored  department).. 

X 

X 

X 

House  of  Eefuge  (white  department)  . . . 
Sheltering  Arms . 

X 

X 

.... 

JX 

X 

X 

Providence  Eeform  School . 

X 

X 

TV^oman’s  Mission  Home*  . . 

X 

Vermont  Eeform  School* . 

X 

X 

^V^isconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls _ 

X 

X 

x  ' 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys _ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Eeform  School _ _  _ _ 

X 

*FromEeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878. 
a  Also  engineering  and  wire  work. 
b  Also  engineering,  gas-making,  telegrapliy,  and  music. 
c  Including  salaries. 
tZAlso  ongmecring. 


MEMOEANDA. 


Name. 

Location. 

Eemarks. 

Girls’  House  of  Eefuge . 

St.  Alphonsus’  House  of  Mercy . 

Boston  City  Almshouse  School . 

House  of  Industry . 

State  Primary  School . 

New  Orleans,  La.. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 

Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Monson,  Mass - 

No  information. 

No  information. 

Children  I’emoved  to  other  institutions. 

No  information. 

Not  a  reform  school.  See  Massachusetts 
State  Primary  School,  Palmer  (Table 
XXH). 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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schools  for  1879,  ^-c. — Continued. 


the  industries  taught. 


e  Exclusive  of  officers’  salaries. 

/Exclusive  of  salaries  and  permanent  improvements. 

<7  Also  making  stockings,  pocket  books,  and  wicker  work. 
h  Income  from  all  sources. 


MEMORANDA. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Truant  Home  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 
Good  Sbepberd  Ileforin  School . 

Jamaica,  N.  Y _ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . 

Portland,  Oreg.... 
Lancaster,  Pa. .... 

No  information. 

See  Class  of  Preservation,  Convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  (Table  XXII). 

Not  in  existence. 

No  information. 

Reform  School . 

State  Reform  School . . 

House  of  Correction . 

Charleston,  S.  C . . . 

No  information. 

Galveston  Reformatory . 

Galveston,  Tex  . . . 

No  information. 
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a  See  Church  Home  for  Orphans.  c  A  graded  normal  school  for  orphan  girls;  its  statistics  may  also  he  found  in  Table  HI. 
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wick,  Bloomfield,  and  Morristown. 
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Eeport  of  tho  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  a  The  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  orphan  girls  as  teachers. 
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*rrom  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  a  Also  $2,000  in  bills  receiTable.  b  A  graded  normal  school  for  orphan  girls ;  its  statistics  may  also  be  found  in  Table  III. 
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FroraKeport'of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1878.  c  Has  four  auxiliary  societies,  at  Newark,  New  Bruns-  e  The  first  of  these  figures  includes  income  and  the  secoud 
Children  attend  public  school.  wick,  Bloomfield,  and  Morristown.  includes  expenditure  for  St.  Joseph’s  Female  Asylum. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  educate  orphan  girls  as  d  Includes  an  investment  of  $7,500.  /  See  St.  John’s  Home, 

teachers. 
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*  From  Eeport  of  the  Commigsioner  of  Education  for  1878.  c  Temporarily  closed  for  repairs. 

«The  first  of  these  amounts  includes  the  income  and  the  second  the  expenditure  of  d  Includes  $600  ijaid  on  real  estate, 

the  asylum  at  Peekskill,  the  Prince  Street  asylum,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  asylum,  e  Indians. 

New  York  City,  all  being  under  the  control  of  K.  C.  O.  A.  in  the  city  of  New  York.  /  From  a  return  for  1878. 

h  See  Eoman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  on  Madison  avenue.  g  Children  attend  public  school. 
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TxiBLE  XXII. — List  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphan  or  dependent  children,  infant  asy¬ 
lums,  and  industrial  schools  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 


Location. 


PAKX  1.— IIOMES  ASYLUMS  FOR  ORPHAN  OR  DEPENDENT  CHIL¬ 
DREN. 


Asjliiin  for  Girls . . 

St.  Catharine’s  Orphan  Asylum . 

St.  James’  Asylum  . . 

"Watlcinsou’s  juvenile  Asylum  and  I'arm  School . . 

Middlesex  County  Orphans’  Homo . 

Homo  for  Friendless  and  Destitute  Children . 

Atlanta  Benevolent  Home . 

Methodist  Orphans’  Homo . 

Augusta  Orphan  Asylum . . 

St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Asylum  . . 

Columbus  Female  Orphan  Asylum . . 

White  BlulT  Female  Orphanage . 

Swedish  Orphan  Asylum . . 

Protestant  Deaconess’s  Orphan  Home . . 

Woodland  Home  for  Orphan  and  Friendless . 

Home  for  the  Friendless . . 

Colored  Ori)han  Asylum . 

Evansville  Orphan  Asylum . 

Ladies’  Auxiliary  Orphan  Asylum  Society . . 

German  Orphan  Asylum  . 

Pi'otestant  Orphan  Asylum . . 

Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home . 

Orphans’  Home . 

Masonic  Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home . . 

Presbyterian  Orphans’  Home  Society  of  Louisville . . 

Oi'iihams’  Home  Society . . 

Louisiana  Asylum . . 

Hew.sboys’  Lodging  Home . . 

St.  Louis  Female  Orphan  Asylum . . 

Orphans’  Home . 

Henry  AFatson  Children’s  Aid  Society . 

Kelso  Orphan  Home . 

St.  James’  Home  for  Homeless  Children . 

Boffin’s  Bower . . . 

AW^st  End  Sheltering  Arms  . 

Shaiv’s  Asylum  for  Mariners’  Children . 

Home  for  Young  Women  and  Children . 

N.  E.  County  Homo  for  Orphan  and  Homeless  Childi’en  . 

Ladies’  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum . 

St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Home . 

Orphan  Asylum  . 

German  Orphan  Asylum . 

Home  for  the  Friendless . 

Home  for  the  Friendless . . 

Episcopal  Orphans’  Home . 

Southern  Methodist  Orphan  Home . 

Nevada  Orphan  Asylum . 

Orphan  Asylum . . 

St.  Michael’s  Orphan  Asylum - ’ . 

Orange  Orphan  Home . 

Children’s  Home . . 

Davenpoi-I.  Female  Orphan  Institute . . 

Brooklyn  Union  for  Christian  AVork . 

Orphans’  Home . . . 

St.  Paul’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum  or  Industrial  School 
St.  Vincent’s  Homo  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Boys. .. 

Catholic  Home . 

St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Asylum . . 

St.  John’s  Orphan  Asylum . 

Home  of  the  Friendless . . 

Children’s  Home . 

Free  Home  for  Destitute  Young  Girls . 

Montefiero  AVidow  and  Orphan  Benefit  Society . 

Union  Home  and  School  .A . . 

St.  John’s  Orphanage . . . 

Home  for  the  Homeless . 

Children’s  Home .  . . 

Home  for  the  Friendless  and  Female  Guardian  Society 

Union  Bethel  and  Newsboys’  Home . . 

Home  for  the  Friendless . . 

St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum . . 

Orphans’  Home . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Home . . 

Clai’ke  County  Children’s  Home . 

St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum . . . . 

Church  Home  . . . . . . 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

AVilmington,  Del. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

AVhite  Bluff,  Ga. 

Andover,  Ill. 

Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Quincy,  Ill. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Dubuijne,  Iowa. 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Covington,  Ky. 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Loui.sville,  Ky. 

La  Teche,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La.  (cor.  Tonti  and 
Hospital  streets). 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Bath,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Winchendon,  Mass. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Marquette,  Mich. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bath,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brookl^,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 

Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (41  Seventh  ave.) 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (G4  E.  Fourth  st.) 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  T. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Alliance,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

Erie,  ^a, 

Lapoaeter,  Pa.- 
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Table  XXII. — List  of  homes  and  asylums  for  orphans,  ij-c. — Continued. 


ITame. 

Location. 

Home  for  tlio  Frieudless . 

Hressler  Oi-phan  Home . . . 

Cliildren’s  Asylum  (Pliiladelpliia  Alms  House) . 

Hostel’  Home  Association . . . . 

St.  Paul’s  liuman  Catholic  Orjihau  Asylum . 

Orphans’  Home  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church . 

Orphans’  Farm  School  .  . . 

Home  for  Destitute  Children . 

Leath  Orphan  Asylum . . . 

St.  Peter’s  Orphan  Asylum . 

St.  Paul’s  Chui’ch  Home . 

Friends’  Asyl’.im  for  Colored  Orphans . 

Home  for  the  Friendless . 

German  Orphan  Asylum . 

"Washington  City  Orphan  Asylum  . 

St.  Vincent’s  Asylum  and  Industrial  Home . 

L.ancaster,  Pa. 

Loysville,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Eochester,  Pa. 

Zelienople,  Pa. 

Bristol,  E.  1. 

Memphis,  Teun. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Pet  ersburg,  V a. 

Eichmond,  Va. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wa.shington,  D.  C 

Santa  F6,  H.  Mex 

Pakt  2.— Infant  asylums. 

Foundlings’  Horae . . . 

Hew  York  Foundling  Asylum  Society . . . . 

Hew  York  Infant  Asylum . . . 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Hew  York,  H.  Y. 

Hew  York,  H.  Y. 

Part  3.— Industrial  schools. 

Eu'.  s’  Industrial  School . 

GMs’  Industrial  School . . . . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Industrial  School . . 

St.  Mary’s  Academy  and  Industrial  School . 

Industrial  Home . . 

Industrial  Home  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum . 

Hew  York  House  and  School  of  Industry . 

Protestant  Industrial  School . . . 

Free  Sewing  School . 

Industrial  School . 

Pluladelphia  Lying-in  Charity  and  Hurse  School . 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Albany,  H.  Y. 

Buffalo,  H.  Y. 

Kingston,  H.  Y. 

Hew  York,  H.  Y. 

Hew  York,  H.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  (88  E.  Third  st.). 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

Mineral  Eidge,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Table  XXII. — Memoranda. 


Name. 


Locatiou. 


Eemarka. 


ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 


Male  Orphan  Asylum 


Watsonville,  Cal 


Jefferson  Count.y  Oiiihan  Home 
German  Baptist  Bethesda . 


Madison,  Ind. . 
Louisville,  Ky 


House  of  the  Good  Shepherd . 

Orphan  Asylum . 

Home  for  Friendless  ChUdreo . 

Concord  Female  Benevolent  Association  . . . 

St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Asylum . 

St.  Stephen’s  Home . 

German  Ladies’  Society  for  the  Support  of 
Orphans  and  Widows. 


Baltimore,  Md  . . , 
Baraga,  Mich  ... 
Jersey  City,  N,  J, 
Concord,  N.  H  . . , 

Albany,  N.  Y _ 

Butfalo,  N.  Y . 

New  York,  N.  Y  . 


House  of  Charity  and  Farm 


Oswego,  N,  Y. 


Home  for  the  Fr  iendless 


Bochester,  N.  Y. 


St.  Vincent’s  Male  Orphan  Asylum. 


Utica,  N.  Y 


Widows’  and  Orphans’  Home  . . . . 
State  Orphan  Asylum . 

LVDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Kochester,  Pa . 
Columbia,  S.  C 


See  Pdj  aro  V  ale  Orphan  Asylum ; 
identical. 

Not  in  existence. 

Name  changed  to  German  Bap¬ 
tist  Orph.an  Home. 

Seelleform  Schools  (Table  XXI). 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Cliildrcn’s  Friend  Society. 

Not  educational. 

Not  found. 

Not  in  existence. 

Supports  from  50  to  60  widows 
with  their  orphans  in  their  own 
homes,  and  also  works  for  full 
orphans  in  connection  with 
W artburgOrphan  Farm  School. 

An  almshouse  for  the  city  of 
Oswego. 

Devoted  to  care  and  support  of 
old  ladies,  Ac. ;  no  children  in 
homo  nor  educational  depart¬ 
ment. 

Chartered  with  the  name  of  Pro¬ 
tectorate  .and  Peformatory  for 
Destitute  Children.  See  Table 

XXI. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 


City  and  County  Industrial  School . 

Connecticut  Training  School  for  Nurses _ 

Industrial  School  of  the  Holy  Cross . 


San  Francisco,  Cal .... 
New  Haven,  Conn  . . . 
Now  Orleans,  La . 


Boston  City  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses  (Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital). 

New  England  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

Bellevue  Training  School  for  Nurses . 

New  York  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses. 

School  for  Nurses,  Charity  Hospital . . 

House,  of  the  Good  Sheiihbrd . 


Boston,  Mass  . . . . 

Boston,  Mass - 

Boston,  Mass  . . . . 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y  . . 


Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Woman’s 
Hospital. 

Washington  Ti  aining  School  for  Nurses. . . . 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Washington,  D.  C  .  . .. 


See  Eeform  Schools  (Table XXI). 
See  Table  XVII. 

Superseded  by  a  young  ladies’ 
boarding  scliool  in  1879. 

See  Table  XVII. 

See  Table  XVn. 

See  Table  XVII. 

See  Table  XVII. 

See  Table  XVII. 

See  Table  XVJI. 

Not  an  industrial  school ;  report¬ 
ed  as  a  hospital. 

See  Table  XVH. 

See  Table  XVIL 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational  benefactions  for  1879;  fro7n 


Organization  to  wMch  intrusted. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


1 


3 


3 


U-MVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


Benefactor. 


Kesidence. 


4 


University  of  Alabama. . 
University  of  California 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ..  Thomas  U.  Peters  . 
Berkeley,  Cal .  Henry  D.  Cogswell. 


Courtland,  Ala _ _ _ 

San  Francisco,  C.aL. 


Colorado  College . 

Wesleyiin  University . 

University  of  Georgia  . . . . 
Blackburn  University  . . . . 
University  of  Chicago  . . . . 

Northwestern  University. 

Lombard  University . 

Illinois  College . 

Lake  Forest  University. . , 


Colorado  Siirings, 
Colo. 

Middletown,  Conn . 

Athens,  Ga . 

Carlinvillo,  Ill ... . 
Chicago,  Ill . 


Various  persons 


Boston,  Chicago, 
New  York. 


Evanston,  Ill . 

Galesbui-g,  HI . 

Jacksonville,  Ill .. 
Lake  Forest,  Ill. . . 


William  Peering  and  Ly¬ 
man  J.  Gage. 

Various  persons . 

Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone - 


Malden,  Mass. 


McKendree  College. 


Lebanon,  Ill 


Various  persons 


Lincobi  University 


Lincoln,  Ill 


( 


Mt.  Morris  College 
Monmoiith  College. 
Augustana  College 


Mt.  Morris,  HI - 

MonmouthCity,  HI 
Eock  Island,  Ill... 


Many  contributors. 


Westfield  College 
Franklin  College . . 


Westfield,  lU . 
Franklin,  Ind. 


Various  persons 
James  Ernest. .. 


Terre  Haute  Ind ... . 


Hartsville  University. . . 
Union  Christian  College 

Earlham  College . 

Iowa  College . 

German  College . 

Cornell  College . 

Tabor  College . 

Western  College . 

Highland  Univer-sity. . .. 
University  of  Kansas... 


Hartsville,  Ind. . . . 
Merom,  Ind . 

Eichmond,  Ind. . . . 

Grinuell,  Iowa  .... 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Tabor,  Iowa . 

Western,  Iowa .... 
Highland,  Kans. . . 
Lawrence,  Kans . . 


Mrs.  John  Ellis,  M.  D 

5  Eliza  P.  Gurney _ 

t  Sarah  M.  Taylor . 

Various  persons . 


Eev.  George  B.  Bowman. 
Various  persons . 


Various  donors  . 
William  Shaw  .. 
Various  persons 


Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 
I  Burlington,  N.  J. . . 

California . 

Northeastern  Iowa. . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 


Washburn  College. 


Topeka,  Kans 


Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. 

Straight  University . 

Bowdoin  College..1.... . . . 


Jackson,  La . 

New  Orleans,  La.. 
Brunswick,  Me  . . . 


Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone _  Malden,  Mass . 

Henry  Winkley.... .  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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replies  to  inquiries  T)ij  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


Beuefactions. 


o 

H 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

1  To  aid  indigent  stu- 

j  dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

$G00 

$G00 

8,  068 

150,  000 

7,  500 
4,  500 

8,  000 

' 

$150,  000 

8,  000 

1,  000 
20,  000 
30,  000 

8,  500 

25,  000 

3,000 
12,  000 

1,000 

5,  000 

7,  000 

$25,  000 

1,  500 

3,  000 
5,  000 

7,  000 

2,  000 
1,000 

1,500 

2,  000 

$1,  000 

1,500 

GOO 

1,144 

600 

1  28,000 

1,740 
9, 166 
500 

f  500 

1  100 

1, 144 

j  3, 000 

25,  000 

9, 1G6 
500 

5,  000 

925 
2.5,  000 
10,  000 

(5,C 

925 

100) 

25,  100 

10,  000 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


In  books. 

Laud  and  re.al  estate  to  be  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  fo undin"  and  endowing 
the  Cogswell  Dental  College  of  the 
University  of  California;  also  from 
rental  of  i)uilding,  $3,000  per  annum, 
for  the  endowment  of  the  “Cogswell 
chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi¬ 
losophy;  ”  also  a  cer  tain  sum  for  the 
aiding  of  poor  students,  to  bo  known 
as  the  “Cogswell  students’  relief 
fund.’’ 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Por  general  endowment. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Purpose  not  sj)ecified. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  the  library,  800  volumes  in  Ameri- 
can  history  and  political  economy. 

To  pay  indebtedness. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

The  $25,000  for  buildings  includes  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  for  scholarships;  the 
$5,000  is  for  a  lectureship. 

Payment  of  indebtedness  conditional  on 
the  entire  debt  being  paid.  The  $1, 500 
consists  of  donations  to  the  museum 
valued  at  that  amount. 

Purpose  not  specified;  $2,000  went  to 
the  theological  department. 

“Purchase.” 

For  buildings  and  endowment  fund. 

Gifts  from  the  churches  supporting 
this  college. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  beneficiary  aid,  the  imincipal  not  to 
be  used. 

For  the  endovunent  fund. 

Sixty  volumes  to  the  library. 

1  For  the  library,  or  for  any  other  i>iir- 

5  pose  preferred. 

To  meet  current  expenses. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Peal  estate  valued  at  $3, 000  for  endow¬ 
ment  purposes. 

To  finish  pajdng  for  the  new  chapel. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  the  general  cause  of  education. 

To  pay  xrrofessors. 

Gifts  to  the  library,  the  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  the  laboratoi'y. 

Partly  for  endowment  and  partly  for 
buildings.  No  condition  except  that 
the  building  erected  for  young  women 
should  be  on  the  Mount  Holyoke 
plan. 

For  general  pur|)oaes. 

For  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

For  general  imrposes,  probably  the 
same  as  reported  in  1878, 
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Table  XXIII. —  Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  whicli  intrusted. 


Name. 


Location. 


Rame. 


1 


3 


Universities,  &c.— Continued. 


Benefactor. 


Eesidence. 


4 


Sundry  friends . 


Bates  College. 


Colby  University . . 

'Western  Maryland  College _ 


Lewiston,  Me. 


O.  B.  Cheney . . 

George  D.  Y.  Minn  , 

1  B.  F.  Hayes . 

Citizens  ........ — 


Lewiston,  Lowell, 
and  Portland,  Me. 


'Waterville,  Me... 
■Westminster,  Md. 


Gardner  Colby .  Bo.stou,  Mass 

J.  Edwin  Sherman .  Boston,  Mass 


A mherst  College. . 
Boston  College. . . . 
Boston  University 


Amherst,  Mass  . . . 
Boston,  Mass ..... 
Boston,  Mass . 


Hon.  Chester  W.  Chaiiin  . . 
Anonymous . 

'Executors  of  Mrs.  Anne 
E.  P.  Sever. 


Springfield,  Mass  . . . 


Harvard  University 


lufts  College 


Various  persons . 

Mrs.  Mary  Tileston . 

Executors  of  George  Be- 
mis. 

Numerous  persons . 


New  York 


Cambridge,  Mass . 


Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture. 

Various  persons . 

Administrators  of  Quiucy 
Tufts. 

George  Baty  Blake . 

Edward  KnsseU . 


Estate  of  Thomas  Con¬ 
nell. 

George  W.  Wales . 

Anonymous . 


New  York 


Anonymous  . ... 
Anonymous  . ... 
Quincy  A.  Shaw 

A.  A.  Low . 

W.  C.  Cabot . 

Charles  J.  Paine 
1  E.  E..  Sears,  jr  . . 
j  Various  persons 

t  Harold  "Whiting 


College  Hill,  Mass. 


1 


Various  persons . . 

Estate  of  Moses  Day .  Boston  Mass ! 

Silvanus  Packard  (dec’d) .  Boston,  Mass 


a,  Includes  the  $140,000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  A,nne  E.  P.  Sever,  which  amount  is  found  in  the  total 
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henefaciioTis  for  1879,  —  Contiuned. 


Benefactions. 


000 


600 

11.  000 


55,  000 
2, 000 
13,  000 


J>a293,134 


19, 000 


a 

<y 

to  , 

ri  o 

II 

a 

II 


11,000 


55,  000 


13,  000 

20,  000 


33,  030 
40,  000 


11,  455 


2,  000 
1,000 


409 


700 

500 

500 

50 

50 

50 


90 


12,  000 


100,  000 


2,  500 
4,  500 


500 


50,  000 


2,  000 


rCj  N 

piS 
^  ft 


$1,  000 

3,  000 


100 


5,  000 


a 

U)  CO 

II 


10 


2,  000 


For  current  expenses. 

For  scholarsliii>s. 

■  A  professorship  of  theology  to  ho 
maintained  out  of  the  income  of  the 
fund  left  hy  will ;  present  sum  paid, 
$2,000  a  year. 

for  1878,  although  not  actually  received  until  1879.  See  table  of  educational  benefactions  for  that  year 


11 


500 

100 


20,  000 


200 


Object  ef  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


Purpose  of  donations  amounting  to 
$3,000  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,500  not  specified. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $500  not  specified. 

A  s^olarship. 

The  towns  in  the  order  named  send  each 
$1,000  for  the  Bartlett,  Woodman,  and 
Symonds  scholarships. 

^  For  the  library. 

Paid  in  from  subscription  of  $25,000  by 
friends  of  the  college.  To  be  used 
for  payment  of  the  college  debt  when 
the  whole  amount  subscribed  shall 
have  been  collected. 

For  the  endowment  of  the  presidency 
of  the  college. 

Two  gifts  of  $1,000  each  for  educating 
poor  boys. 

For  general  purposes. 

The  $100,000  for  Sever  Hall ;  $20,000  to 
purchase  books  for  the  library,  and 
$20,000  for  the  general  funds  of  the 
corporation. 

?For  the  endowment  of  the  divinity 

5  school.  '  ^ 

For  a  professorship  of  international 
law ;  subject  to  an  annuity. 

To  aid  in  the  scientific  work  at  the 
observatory. 

For  the  botanic  garden  and  Arnold  Ar¬ 
boretum. 

To  imfrove  the  herbarium  building. 

To  establish  a  j)ermanent  fund ;  the  in¬ 
come  to  benefit  the  medical  school. 

For  a  pension  system. 

To  increase  the  scholarshii)  fmmded  by 
him. 

Dividend  on  becpiest  of  $5,000,  for  fire 
relief  fund. 

To  procure  books  for  the  library. 

To  increase  the  salary  of  the  professor 
of  entomology. 

To  the  herbarium. 

For  lecturer  on  political  economy. 

?  For  Chinese  instruction. 


^  For  increase  of  salary. 

Other  gifts,  value  not  given,  for  the 
observatory,  library,  &c. 

To  purchase' books  for  the  laboratory. 
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Table  XXIII. —  Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  whioii  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Eesidence. 


UxmjRSiTiES,  &c.— Continued, 

■Williams  College . | 

Hillsdale  College . 

Hope  College . . 

Olivet  College . 


Carleton  College. 


Williamstown, 

Mass. 


Hillsdale  City, 
Micli. 

Holland,  Midi... 


Olivet,  Midi 


Mississippi  College . 

University  of  Mississippi. 


Nortlifield,  Minn. 


Clinton,  Miss . 


Oxford,  Miss. 


University  of  tlie  State  of 
Missouri. 


Central  College . 


Columliia,  Mo . 


Fayette,  Mo 


Drury  College 


St.  Louis  University  . . 
Stewartsville  College , 


Springfield,  Mo  . . 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Edward  Clark . 

Hon.  J.  Z.  GoodricL. 


New  York . 

Stockbridge,  Mass  . 


)  Estate  of  M.  L.  Day. 
David  Dudley  Field. 

1  L.  L.  Brown . 

L Charles  A.  Davison. 
Various  persons . 


Boston,  Mass . . 

New  York . . 

South  Adams,  Mass. 
New  York . 


Various  persons . 

(  Estate  of  Mrs.  Ellis . . . 

N.  Slaght . 

I  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Tuttle  . . 

)  Mrs.  Semantha  Hitchcock 

Peyton  P.,anney . 

Various  persons . 


E.  W.  Bryant . . 

E.  M.  Williams . . 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchford. . 

.  Jewett  estate . . 

<;  Mrs.  W.  AV.  Wilkinson . 

Boland  Mather . 

AViUie  and  Ned  Strong 


Nashua,  N.  H . 

Greenville,  Mich. . . 

Guilford,  Conn . 

Alpena,  Mich . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . . 
Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan, 
and  New  York. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  lU . 


Cambridge,  Mass 
Hartford,  Conn  .. 


I 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Pinkard. 


f  United  States  Executive 
Departments. 

J  Department  of  agricult- 
■j  ure  of  Illinois. 

Department  of  state  of 
(  Mississippi. 


Jackson,  Miss . 

Washington,  D.  C  . . 
Springfield,  Ill  . . . . . 
Jackson,  Miss . 


C  Various  persons. . 
t  Diflerent  sources 


Stewartsville,  Mo .  Anonymous 


Mrs.  V.  G.  Stone  .. 

S.  M.  Edgell . 

Bev.  C.  L.  Goodell . 

S.F.  Drury . 

C.  S.  Greeley . 

AV.  S.  Houghton... 

W.  O.  Grover . 

i  N.  J.  Mori’ison - 

Douglas  Putnam. . 

Unknown . 

Mrs.  Persia  Smith. 

Paul  Boulet . 

Various  persons  .. 

Various  persons  ... 


Malden,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo  . . 
St.  Louis,  Mo  . . 
Olivet,  Mich  .. 
St.  Louis,  Mo  . 
Boston,  Mass  . 
Boston,  Mass  . 
Drury  College 
Harmar,  Ohio . 


St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Drury  College  .... 
In  different  States 
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bencif actions  for  1870,  (j'C. —  Oiiitimicd. 


Eeuefactious. 


$42,  850 


8,  000 

3,  038 


4,  540 


5.  589 


500 


2,  400 


17,  403 


50 


Pi  00 

a  o 

,  (=H 


$25,  000 


$3,  GOO 


3,  038 


1,  000 
100 
3,  000 
200 
200 


79 


2,  000 


fcJO 

3  ^ 


m 


400 


o-r' 


r-  vj 


lO 


11 


$8,  000 


1,  000 


10 


Object  of  bcuefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


For  cabinet  of  natural  bistory. 

Amount  jirobably  used  for  'some  pnr- 
])0S6  in  connection  with  Goodricli 
Uali. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $5,000  not  siiccitied. 
For  a  meridian  circle. 

Purpose  of  gift  of  $1,000  not  specified. 
Put  pose  of  gift  of  $250  not  specified. 
Purpose  not  sijecified. 

To  meet  current  expenses. 


Purpose  not  specified. 


V olumes  for  the  library  valued  at  $1 , 000. 
General  endowment. 

Do. 

I  For  cnrrent  expenses. 

Library  endowment. 

Miscellaneous;  pi'obably  for  current 
expenses. 

To  aid  in  erecting  a  cottage  on  tbe  col¬ 
lege  campns. 

Large  number  of  official  dociiuTeuts  sent 
to  tbe  library. 

Transactions  of  tbe  department. 

Official  documents  of  tbe  State. 

{Donations  to  tbe  Agricultural  and  Me- 
clianical  College,  consisting  of  seeds, 
silkcocoons,  cotton  samples,  agricul  t- 
ural journals,  &c. 

To  tbe  library;  official  documents,  col¬ 
lege  catalogues,  newspapers,  Ac. 
The  $2,000  for  iikcreased  endowment; 
$400  for  apparatus. 


Pui'pose  not  specified. 


In  amounts  from  $5  to  $250  ;  pui  poso 
j  not  specified. 

Deports,  pampblets,  curiosities,  Ac, 
to  tbe  library  and  museum. 

In  casb  for  permanent  endowment. 
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Table  XXIII. — Siaiistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  wliicli  intrusted. 


Name. 


Location. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Residence. 


UxiVERSiTiES,  &c.— Continued. 


(Various  persons 
James  Smith.... 


Doane  College 


Crete,  Nebr. 


College  of  New  Jersey 

Hamilton  College . 

Hobart  College . 


Princeton,  N.  J  . . 

Clinton, N.Y  .... 
Geneva,  N.  T _ 


■{  Charles  Boswell . 

1  TV.  0.  Grover . 

Philip  Moen . 

Legatees  of  John  C.  Green 


Philadelphia,  Pa .... 

West  Hartford,  Conn 
Boston, Mass  .... 
Worcester,  Mass. . . . 


Cornell  University. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y 


Mrs.  V.  G.  Stone . 

William  C.  Pierrepont - 

{Miss  Jennie  McGraw . . . 
Henry  W.  Sage . 

flngersoli  Rock  Drill  Co  . 


Malden,  Mass . 

Pierrepont  Manor, 

N.Y. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 


Columbia  College . 


Vassar  College . 

University  of  Rochester. 


Syracuse  University . 

University  of  North  Carolina. 


Biddle  University 


Davidson  College _ 

Shaw  University . 

Wake  Forest  College 

Buchtel  College. . .... 


New  York,  N.  Y  . . 


Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y _ 

Chapel  HiU,N.C.. 

Charlotte,  N.C.... 


Davidson  College, 

N.  Y. 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 


Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  C. 

Akron,  Ohio . 


Ashland  College  . . . . 
Denison  University. 


Ashland,  Ohio.. 
Granville,  Ohio  . . . 


Marietta  College. 


Marietta,  Ohio  .... 


Messrs.  F.  Do  Peyster 
and  others. 

Divers  persons . 


R.  H.  McDonald. 
Various  sources . 
(  A  lady  friend  . . 


t  The  alumni . 

(.  Different  persons 
Various  quarters  . 


("Various  churches  and 
Sunday  schools. 

<  United  Presbyterian 
1  Church  of  Scotland. 


Many  persons  . , . . . 
Hon.  J.  B.  Buchtel 


B.  Thresher. 


C  Truman  Hillyer. 
i  Vai’ious  persons 


California . 


Scotland . 


Akron,  Ohio 


Dayton,  Ohio 


Columbus,  Ohio. 
Different  States. 
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hciiefacUons  for  1870,  <.fc. —  Cwntinuod. 


Benefactions. 


fcJD 

9  ■ 
2  § 


05  CS 

—I 


0.2 
CO  u 

^  S' 

F  P< 


a 

fcC  10 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


10 


11 


12 


>  $15,  000 


$3,  975 
8,  025 

2,  000 
500 
500 


165,  000 

30,  000 

2,000 

■a27,G63 


V  1, 250 


6,  000 

5,  700 


40, 119 


30,  000 


15, 000 


$2,  000 

663 

10,  000 


350 


$2, 000 


900 


5,  700 
25.  000 


$6,  000 


$5, 000 


10, 119 


K, 


]  28, 


234 


$1, 200 
6,120 


560 


Given  in  small  sums  for  endowment, 
the  interest  only  to  be  used. 

321  shares  of  Buriington  (Vt.)  Gaslight 
Company ;  value,  $8,025.  For  endow¬ 
ment  ;  the  interest  only  to  he  used. 

Cash  for  endowment;’  the  interest 
only  to  be  used. 

Cash  for  endowment ;  the  interest 
only  to  be  used. 

Cash  for  endowment ;  the  interest 
only  to  he  used. 

Purpose  nob  specified,  $25,000  appar¬ 
ently  for  the  library  of  the  theologi¬ 
cal  department. 

Endowment  of  a  chair,  the  Stone  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  natural  history. 

For  philosophical  and  chemical  appa¬ 
ratus. 

For  museum  cases  and  iron  roofing. 

$15,000  for  general  equipment  and 
$10,000  for  grading  grounds  and  lay¬ 
ing  stone  walks. 

To  the  department  of  mining  engineer¬ 
ing,  a  rock  drill  and  tripod  valued  at 
$350. 

Some  5,000  minerals  for  which  $900  were 
contributed. 

Donations,  consisting  ofspecimens,  <fec., 
to  the  department  of  chemistry. 

For  scholarship. 

For  current  expenses. 

General  fund ;  to  ho  received  at  de¬ 
cease  of  lady. 

To  endow  a  professorship ;  available 
when  $40,000  shall  he  secured. 

General  fund in  small  subscriptions. 

The  University  Library  and  the  Dialec¬ 
tic  and  Philanthropic  Societies  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  of  books,  public  docu¬ 
ments,  &c. 

For  support  of  students. 

Fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
used  to  prepare  students  for  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  Afiica. 

For  the  library. 


650 

12, 000 


50 


(8,  000) 
,000 


3, 

45  E 


234 


$650  for  chapel ;  $50  for  support  of  those 
studying  for  the  ministry. 

$4,000  on  endowment  fund  and  $12,000 
for  the  erection  of  Wingate  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall. 

To  liquidate  the  college  debt ;  condi¬ 
tional  on  the  whole  amount  of  debt, 
$61,512,  being  obtained  in  good  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Building  and  endowment  fund. 

For  general  endowment.  Large  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  to  be  gathered  in  for 
general  endowment,  $100,000  being 
the  objective  point. 

For  professorship. 

For  current  expenses, 
a  Evidently  the  same  as  reported  in  1878. 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  -wliicli  intrusted. 


Kame. 


Location. 


l^ame. 


1 


2 


3 


Univeksities,  &c.—  Continued. 


Benefactor. 


Eesidence. 


4 


Muskingum  College  . 
Eio  Grande  College. . . 
"Wittenberg  College... 
TJrbana  University  ... 
Otterbein  University 


New  Concord,  Ohio 
Eio  Grande,  Obio  . 

Springfield,  Ohio. . 

Urbana,  Obio . 

Westerville,  Obio  . 


Various  individuals. . 
<  Mrs.  Permelia  Wood 
I  Sundry  parties . 


Eio  Grande,  Obio  .. . 


Wilberforce  University. 


Wnberforce,  Obio . 


Mr.  W  are 


Boston,  Mass 


Wilmington  College  . . . 
University  of  Wooster 


Wilmington,  Obio. 
Wooster,  Obio  .... 


30  different  persons 


Clinton  Co.,  Obio  ... 


Antiocb  College 


Yellow  Springs,  (  Legacy  of  Kev.  D.  Austin 
Obio.  I  Sundry  persons . . 


McMinnville  College 
PbHomatb  College . , . 


McMinnville,  Oreg 
Pbilomatb,  Oreg  . . 


Mrs.  Elizabetb  Mason. 


Wniamette  University 


Salem,  Oreg 


Trustees  of  Portland  Acad¬ 
emy. 


Portland,  Oreg 


Pennsylvania  College.... 
Haverford  College _ ... 

University  at  Lewisburg 
Mercersburg  College  . . . . 

Westminster  College  . . . . 


Gettysburg,  Pa  . . . 

Haverford  College, 
Pa. 

Lewisburg,  Pa .... 
Mercersburg,  Pa. . 

New  Wilmington, 
Pa. 


C  Lewis  Carl .  . . . . 

I  Various  others . 

C  Joseph  W.  Taylor. . . 

I  Other  gentlenien . 

Various  persons . 

Members  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  of  the  U.  S. 
General  subscriptions  . . . . 


York,  Pa . . 

Burlington,  N.  J _ 


Many  persons 


Lehigh  University. 


G.  B.  Linderman  and  otb- 


Soutb  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


ers. 

Hon.  Asa  Packer. 


Maucb  Chunk,  Pa. .. 


Various  persons 


Swarthmore  College . 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege. 


Swarthmore,  Pa. . . 
Washington,  Pa .. 


(  Samuel  WiUets . 

(  Joseph  Wharton . 

Dr.  F.  Julius  LeMoyne - 


New  York,  N.  Y - 

Philadelphia,  Pa .... 
Washington,  Pa  .... 


Waynesburg  College 
Brown  University  . . . 
Newberry  College  . . . 


Waynesburg,  Pa.. 
Providence,  B.  I.. . 
Newberry,  S.  C _ 


William  F.  Sayles . 

Miss  Amelia  S.  Knight 
Several  persons . 


Providence,  B.  I - 

Providence,  B.  I - 


Clafiin  University 


Southwestern 

University. 


Presbyterian 


Orangeburg,  S.  C  . . 
Clarksville,  Teim. 


Hon.  William  Clafiin - 

Other  individuals . 

Freedmen’s  Aid  Society 
of  the  M.  E.  Church — 


Massachusetts , 


Wm.  M.  Stewart,  dec’d . . .  Clarksville,  Tenn . . . 
J.  King,  deceased .  Louisiana . . .  * 
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benefactions  for  1879,  tfc. — Continued. 


Benefactions. 

Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

$6,  000 

J  1, 153 

3,  000 

1,  500 

$6,  000 

C  1, 014 

i  139 

3,  000 

100 

2,  000 

$100 

2,  000 

j  7, 500 

2,  000 
200 

15,  000 

1  4, 000 

1  8, 500 

(  5, 000 

i  2, 500 

200 

15,  000 

($1, 000 
(  3,000 
5, 000 

C . 

i  3, 500 

3,  500 

15,  000 

1 

1 

1 

j>  2, 023, 350 

1 

1 

1 

J  10, 000 
21,  000 

10,  000 

1  51, 000 

3,  500 

( . 

23,  350 

500,  000 

1,500,000 

10,  000 

1,  000 

10,  000 
50,  000 

20,  000 

c . 

i . 

$1,  000 

1  9, 100 

f . 

6,  000 

1  1, 100 

1  2, 000 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


13 


In  small  amounts  for  endowment. 

( To  pay  teachers  and  to  increase  the 
5  library. 

Por  endowment  of  college. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Miscellaneous  gifts ;  none  of  large 
amount. 

For  the  museum  ;  supplemental  to  one 
hundr  ed  dollars’  worth  of  plaster  casts 
given  in  1877-’78. 

To  pay  salaries. 

A  few  small  gifts  received. 
f  The  legacy  not  yet  paid ;  conditions, 
I  that  colored  students  be  admitted, 

I  and  no  prizes  awarded  for  special 
I  excellence ;  the  whole  to  be  used 
I  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  col- 
l  lege. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Contribution  to  endowment ;  for  per¬ 
petual  investment,  interest  only  to  be 
used. 

For  endowment.  A  block  of  city  lots 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  An  irreducible 
fund,  an  equal  amount  to  be  raised  by 
the  university. 

^  Purchase  of  scholarship. 

Towards  a  professors’  fund. 

To  meet  deficiencies. 

Gifts  to  the  museum. 

For  use  of  college. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Gifts  to  the  museum  and  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  college. 

For  the  library. 

The  bequests  of  Judge  Packer  to  the 
University  amount  in  all  to  $3,500,000. 
Of  this  sum  $1,500,000  were  turned 
over  to  the  endowment  fund  in  1879, 
and  $500,000  to  the  library. 

Books,  reports,  documents,  &c.,  given 
to  the  library. 

For  meeting  house,  barn,  &c. 

The  $20,000  to  endow  a  chair  of  apphed 
mathematics,  and  $1,000  for  the  outfit 
thereof. 

Principally  for  building  purposes. 

For  Sa;^le8  Memorial  Hall. 

For  Knight  scholarship. 

Books  and  public  documents  to  the 
library;  coins,  minerals,  and  fossils  to 
the  museum. 

To  increase  the  property. 

I  For  current  expenses. 

f  Gifts  of  money,  books,  minerals,  coins, 
<  &o.,  to  aid  endowment  and  to  add 

(  facilities  for  college  work. 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational 


Or£:anization  to  whicli  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Kesidenco. 


Universities,  &c.— Continued. 

niwassee  College . 

Cumberland  University . 

University  of  Tennessee . 

Maryville  College . 

Central  Tennessee  College . 

Bisk  University . . . 

Vanderbilt  University . 

University  of  tbo  South . 

Greeneville  and  Tuseulum  Col¬ 
lege. 

Southwestern  University . 

Austin  College . 

University  of  Vermont  and 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  College . 

AVashington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity. 

liichmond  College . 

lioauoke  College . 

Lhiiversity  of  Virginia . 

Eothany  College . 

AVest  A^irginia  University . 

Beloit  College . 

University  of  AViscousin . 

Milton  College . 

Itacine  College . 

Bipou  College . 

University  of  AVashington  Ter¬ 
ritory, 


Hiwassce  College, 
Tenn. 

Lebanon,  Tenn. .. 


Knoxville,  Tenn  . . 
Maryville,  Term . . . 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
Nashville,  Tenn.  .. 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . 


Citizens . 

Several  estates. 


V.arious  persons . 

f  AVilliam  Shaw . 

1  P.  Smith . 

A  Hon.  AVilliam  E.  Dodge  . . 
(.Miscellaneous . 


I  Meharry  Brothers 


Sweetwater,  Tenn  . 

Chicago  and  else¬ 
where. 

N.T.,  Tenn., Utah,  Ac 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. . . 

Dayton,  O . 

New  York . 


Shawnee  Mound, 
Ind.,  Eaton,  O., 
and  Paxton,  Ill. 


Sewanee,  Tenn. . , 
Tuseulum,  Tenn 

Gcorgeto-wn,  Texas 

Sherman,  Texas 


C  Amer.  Miss.  Assoc . 

\  Estate  of  R.  R.  Graves  . . . 
f  AVilliam  H.  Vanderbilt  - . . 

1  AVniiam  II.  Vanderbilt. . . 

'l  Various  persons . 


New  York . 

Morristown,  N.  J . 
New  York,  N.  Y  . 


Now  York,  N.  Y  ... 


Various  persons 


Burlington,  Vt _ 

Middlebury,  Vt... 

Lexington,  Va - 

Richmond,  Va . 


Salem,  Va. 


University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Va. 

Bethany,  AVest  Va. 
Morgantown,  AV  est 
Va. 

Beloit,  AVis . 

Madison,  AVis . 

Milton,  AVis . 

Racine,  AVis . 


Miss  Mary  Fletcher  . 

Rev.  AVilliam  Patton. 

Various  sources . 

Anonymous . 

f  Jacob  Persinger  .... 
Different  persons  . . . 


AV. AV.  Corcoran. 
Various  persons  . 


Burlington,  Vt. 


Now  Haven,  Conn  . 


Virginia . 

Roanoke  County,  Va 

New  York  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 
AVashington,  D.  C . .  . 


Many  persons  . . 
Various  sources 


(  R.  Battell . 

I  Many  contributors. 
C.  C.  AVashburn . 


New  York . 


Madison,  AVis . 


Rev.  James  DoKoven 


Racine,  AVis . 


Ripon,  AVis . 

Seattle,  AVash. Ter 


Anonymous 
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Icncf actions  for  1879,  <J-c. — Contiimecl. 


Benefactions. 


^  Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  biiildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

7 

8 

9 

lO 

11 

$5,  000 

r  $1,000 

J  .500 

350 
[  150 

3,  000 

$300 

C  10,000 
)  20,000 
(  65,000 

35,  000 

812 

50 

c . 

$175 

J  (185, 

000) 

200 

2,  000 

f  10,000 

1  2, 000 
1,  000 

3,  000 

f  2, 000 
\  2, 200 

25,  000 

.5,  000 
38,  000 

15,  000 

60 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


12 


$5,  000 


^  2, 000 


3,  300 


30,  000 


MOO,  000 


812 

50 


185,  375 
250 


2,  000 

12,  000 
1,000 


1,  000 


4,  200 
25,  000 

.5,  000 
'38,  000 


15,  000 
50 


House  and  lot  “deeded  as  in  fee  sim¬ 
ple”  for  female  education. 

Property  in  Chicago,  and  bequests  (not 
yet  received)  for  the  benefit  of  Ibe 
theological  school. 

Specimens  sent  to  the  museum. 


To  meet  current  expenses. 


To  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Me- 
harry  Medical  Building. 

To  aid  students  in  the  theological  de 
partment. 

IPor  the  general  purposes  of  the  uni- 

5  versity. 

To  build  and  furnish  the  theological 
hall. 

Of  this  amount  $25,000  goes  to  Science 
Hall  and  $10,000  to  the  gymnasium. 

Specimens  to  the  museum  and  ai'bore- 
tum;  boohs  and  paintings  to  the  li¬ 
brary. 

For  support  of  the  university. 

For  building  purposes. 

Donations  to  library,  consisting  ol 
books,  fossils,  a  portrait,  &c. 

Several  small  amounts  to  the  expense 
fund. 

For  the  museum. 

This  $185,000  for  the  building  and  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  general  hospital  was 
apparently  given  in  1878. 

For  the  library. 

A  bequest  of  $250,  for  what  purj)08e  is 
not  stated. 

Books  and  documents  to  the  library. 

Towards  endowment  fund.  Conditional 
on  the  free  education  of  ministers. 

Bequest,  in  reversion,  real  estate  valued 

at  $10,000  for  maintenance  of  college. 

Other  gifts  ($2,000)  in  cash  contributions 
for  maintenance  of  college. 

Third  instalment  of  a  gift  of  $5,000. 

Documents  and  books  to  the  library: 
also,  donations  to  the  school  of  gen- 
eral  and  industrial  chemistry. 

For  general  aid  and  endowment. 

Different  volumes  to  the  library. 

^  For  general  purposes. 

For  an  astronomical  observatory  and  in¬ 
struments. 

To  pay  debts. 

Tliis  amount  left  by  will  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  college ;  also  a  library 
of  8,500  volumes. 

For  the  endowment  fund. 

Books  and  specimens  in  natural  his¬ 
tory,  worth  $50. 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  ■^rliicli  intmsted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Eeeidence. 


SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  {mining,  en¬ 
gineering,  agriculture,  dbc.). 

Arkansas  Industrial  University 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 
CoUege. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  Art. 

State  Agricultural  College - 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Several  sources . 
Various  sources. 


Orono,  Me 


Hon.  Abner  Coburn. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute. 


Amherst,  Mass  . . . 
New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Corvallis,  Oreg. . . . 


Hampton,  Va, 


Bequest  of  Henry  Sweet.. 

Various  persons . 

A.  H.  Brown . 


Various  persons,  453  in  aU. 


Skowhegan,  Me. . . . 
Northampton,  Mass 


Baker  City,  Oreg. . . 


SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


Alabama  Baptist  Normal  and 
Theological  School. 
Theological  department  of  Tal¬ 
ladega  College. 

San  Francisco  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary. 

Yale  Divinity  School . 


Selma,  Ala . 

Talladega,  Ala. . . . 


Various  churches  and  per¬ 
sons. 

American  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation. 


Alabama. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  Haven,  Conn . 


Various  sources. 


Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


Chicago,  Ill 


Presbyterian  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  of  the  Northwest. 


Chicago,  lU. 


Thomas  A.  Galt. 
Sundry  persons , 


Sterling,  HI 


Danville  Theological  Seminary. 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary. . 

Woodstock  College  of  Balti¬ 
more  Cornty. 


Bishop  Green  Associate  Mis-  } 
sion  and  Training  School.  ) 

Natchez  Seminary . 


Danville,  Ky _ 

Bangor,  Me . 

Woodstock  Sta¬ 
tion,  Md. 


Samuel  Adams . 

(  The  Smithsonian  Institu- 

{tion. 

The  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Castine,  Me . 

!>  Washington,  D.  C. . 

) 


Dry  Grove,  Miss.. 


James  Saul . 
Julia  Merrit 


Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
New  York,  N.  Y _ 


Natchez,  Miss 


Concordia  College  (Seminary) . . 

German  Congregational  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 
Crete,  Nehr.. 


{German  Evangelical  Lu-  Different  States, 
theran  Synod. 

Synodical  Publishing  . 

House. 

Different  persons .  Nebraska . . 


a  A  part  of  this  amount 
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henef actions  for  1879,  ifc. —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 


So  . 


£5  ^ 


'S-a 

“  a 

as 

'S  - 

^  Ph 


$70 

1, 000 


50 


58,  658 


1,  500 
2, 500 
6, 000 
10, 000 
9,  000 


a7,  619 


1,000 


500 


,000 


$20 


$1,  000 


10,  463 


12,  000 


12, 260 


$14, 133 


507 


5,  000 


1.500 

2.500 

6,  000 

10,  000 

9,000 


B2,  500 


$2,  500 


500 


S  . 

’B'a 

'a 

'3 


Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 


H 


10 


11 


13 


$50 


Specimens  to  tbe  museum ;  books  and 
periodicals  to  tbe  library. 

Specimens  to  tbe  zoological  department, 
to  tbe  art  school,  and  to  tbe  depart¬ 
ment  of  dynamic  engineerin;». 

$50 for  binding  periodicals;  $20  tor  prizes 
for  excellence  in  composition  and  dec¬ 
lamation. 

General  purposes  of  college. 


Volumes  and  pamphlets  to  tbe  library. 


50 


$2, 617 
1, 678 


Minerals  valued  at  that  amount. 
General  donations. 

For  annual  scholarships. 

For  tbe  endowment  fund. 

For  the  building  fund. 

For  the  beneficiary  fund. 

For  tbe  Indian  fund. 

For  tbe  Butler  school. 

To  purchase  a  farm. 

One  Corliss  steam  engin  eand  other  do¬ 
nations  of  material. 


5,000 


In  small  sums  for  the  support  of  teacher 
and  students. 

Eeceives  about  $2,500  a  year  from  this 
association. 

$4,000  for  current  expenses;  $2,000  for 
permanent  investment. 

For  instruction  in  vocal  culture  and  elo¬ 
cution. 

This  amount,  and  pledges  of  $73,000  to 
be  paid  in  1880,  will  be  used  for  en¬ 
dowments,  general  expenses,  profes¬ 
sorships,  salaries,  &c. 

{To found  a  permanent  scholarship,  as 
an  “embellishin,^  fund.” 

Purpose  of  donations,  amounting  to 
$2,619,  not  specified. 

A  few  books  and  pamphlets. 

Purpose  not  stated. 

Minerals,  corals,  and  fossiliferous 
strata. 

Plants  of  the  Eussian  and  Indian  flora 
and  seeds. 

C  For  current  expenses  and  support  of 
<  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The 
t  amount  of  gifts  is  not  stated. 

A  few  books,  some  clothing,  and  a  little 
money,  $500  in  all. 

This  synod  sustains  the  institution, 
pays  professors,  &c. 

Income  from  this  house  invested.  An¬ 
nual  amounts  not  specified. 

To  educate  young  men  for  the  ministry; 


was  evidently  given  in  1878, 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  'wliicli  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Schools  of  hheology— Coift’d. 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary  . 


Canton  Theological  School . 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Beaumont . 

Estate  of  S.  Benjamin - 

Rev.  L.  Brooks . 


Canton,  N.  Y. 


j  Mrs.  Mary  Be  Conte . 

Estate  of  E.  W.  Sylvester. 

I  H.  Johnson,  d.  d . 

1.  Other  persons . 

Various  persons  . 


Elmira,  N.  Y . 

Churchville,  N.  Y. 


Lodi,  N.  Y.... 
Lyons,  N.  Y. . . 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Union  Theological  Seminary . 


Rochester  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 


Union  Biblical  Seminary. 


New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. .. 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


f  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Morgan . . . 

Frederick  Marquand . 

J  D.  Willis  James . 

\  M.  K.  Jesup. . 

MarceUus  Hartley . 

F.  H.  Cossitt . 

John  D.  Rockefeller . 

William  Rockefeller . 

Charles  Pratt . 

John  B.  Trevors . 


New  York  City,  N. 

Y. 


Cleveland,  Ohio . 

New  York,  N.  Y  ... . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 


J.  B.  Hoyt . . . 

Hon.  Eli  Perry . 

Dr.  Nathan  Bishop . 

S.  S.  Constant . 

. - WolvertoB . 

Robert  Smith  .and  others.. 


Stamford,  Conn 
Albany,  N.  Y... 


Polo,  HI 


Western  Theological  Seminary. 


Allegheny  City,  Pa 


Rev.  C.C.  Beatty. 


Steubenville,  Ohio . . . 


Moravian  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  theRe- 
foimed  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Union  Theological  Seminary.  ^ 
SCHOOLS  OF  LAW. 

Union  College  of  Law  of  the  ) 
University  of  Chicago  and  > 
Northwestern  University.  ) 

Law  Department,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

Albany  Law  School . 

SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

Medical  College  of  Alabama  . . . 

Medical  Institution  of  Yale 
College. 


Woman’s  Medical  College  of! 
the  New  York  Infirmary.  5 


Bethlehem,  Pa 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Unknown. 


Columbia,  S.  C 


Hampden  Sydney, 
Va. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Ross . . . 

Rev.  A.  Hart . 


.Richmond,  Va 
Virginia . 


Chicago,  HI . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Albany,  N.  Y  . . . 


f  Callaghan  &  Co 

]  O.  H.  Horton  — 
(.Law  faculty  .... 


Chicago,  HI 


Thomas  W.  Olcott 


Albany,  N.  Y 


Mobile,  Ala .  Henry  A.  Schroeder. . 

N ew  Haven,  Conn .  Legacy  of  Mrs.  Keese 


Mobile,  Ala 
New  York . 


New  York,  N.  Y  .. 


( Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement  of  the 
Medical  Education  of 
<  AVomen. 
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'benefactions  for  1879,  tfc. —  Coutimicd. 


Benefactions. 


$9,  GOO 


7,  500 


•  109,  000 


•15G,  000 

26,  64  G 

13,  625 

1,400 
5,  000 

7,  600 
I  300 

175 


2,  000 


200 

2,137 


EndoAvment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

G 

7 

8 

0 

lO 

11 

O  O 

o  o 
o  o 

$1,  000 

$2,  000 

3,  000 

940 

500 

250 

$5,  000 

$2,  500 

100,  000 

5,  000 
1,000 

1,  000 

1,  000 

1,  000 

38,  000 

25,  000 

$25, 000 

25,  000 

25,  000 

14,  000 
2,  000 
1,000 
j.  1, 000 

26,  646 

13,  625 

1,400 

.5,  000 

7,  600 

r . 

100 

50 

25 

[ . 

2,  000 

200 

525 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarbs. 


Totbe library,  64  volumes  of  pampblets. 

For  the  permanent  fund  and  tlio  library. 

The  $2,000  for  a  scholarship ;  x>ermanent 
fund,  $1,000. 

For  a  scholarship. 

>  For  general  purposc.s. 

The  $5,000  for  a  divinity  hall.  The  be¬ 
quest  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  the  Universalist  min¬ 
istry. 

For  library  fund ;  gift  in  railway  bonds. 

S  For  an  elocution  fund. 


For  library  building  and  chapel. 

To  buy  books  for  the  library. 

For  professorship  of  elocution. 

To  endow  a  corresponding  secretary¬ 
ship. 

For  Hebrew  iirofessorshiii. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  endowment ;  the  amount  to  bo  hold 
sacred  forever,  the  interest  only  to  bo 
used. 

To  promote  theological  education  in 
accordance  with  iiolicy  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

Contributions  by  the  churches  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  seminary. 

For  endowment,  the  interest  only  to  bo 
used. 

About  $3,500  for  endoiyment,  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  current  expenses. 


In  books  for  the  library. 
A  bequest  of  books. 


Prize  for  best  examination  in  the  senior 
class. 

Prize  for  best  thesis  in  legal  argument. 
For  best  junior  examination. 

A  few  volumes  for  the  library. 

To  aid  in  the  i)urchase  and  fitting  up 
of  a  new  law  school  building. 


To  purchase  physical  apparatus. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

For  extra  instruction  in  physiology  and 
materia  medica;  also  3  microscopes. 


The  trustees  gave  rent,  repairs,  fuel, 
light,  janitor,  secretaiy’s  work,  chem¬ 
icals,  &c. 
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Table  XXIII. —  Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  '^hicli  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Eesidence. 


Schools  of  jiediclve— Cont’d. 

Pennsylvania  College  of  Den-  ? 
tal  Surgery.  3 

LN^STITUTIONS  FOR  SUPERIOR  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

Georgia  Baptist  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies. 

La  Grange  Pemale  College . 


Jacksonville Pemale  Academy. 

St.  Mary’s  School . . 

De  Pauw  College . . 


College  of  the  Sisters  of  Beth¬ 
any. 

Liberty  Pemale  College . 

Logan' Female  College . 


Lasell  Seminary  for  Young 
Women. 

Smith  College . 


Mt. 

Howard  College . — 

Lindenwood  Pemale  College  . . . 

New  Hamsphire  Conference^ 
Seminary  and  Pemale  Col-  > 
lege.  ) 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute  . . . . 

Greensboro’  Female  College  .  - . 
Chowan  Baptist  Pemale  Insti¬ 
tute. 


Lake  Erie  Pemale  Seminary  . . . 


Friends’  Female  College  . . . 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Connecticut  Literary  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Woodstock  Academy . 

Burlington  University ......... 


Philadelphia,  Pa . 


Gainesville,  Ga  . . 
La  Grange,  Ga . . . 
Jacksonville,  HI  .. 
Knoxville,  HI . . 
New  Albany,  Ind . 


Henry  C.  Cary - 

Charles  Hamilton. 


Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 
Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 


Various  persons . 

Various  persons . 

Various  persons . 

Eev.  C.  W.  Lefiingwell - 

Hon.  W.  C.  De  Pauw  ... 


Jacksonville  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  HI. 
Knoxville,  HI . 


New  Albany,  Ind  . . 


Topeka,  Kans. 


Glasgow,  Ky . . . . 
EusseUville,  Ky. 


Hugh  Barclay,  sr  , 


Aubumdale,  Mass 

Northampton, 

Mass. 

South  Hadley, 
Mass. 


Several  trustees 


Kentucky . 

EusseUville,  Ky 


Boston  and  vicinity. 


Payette,  Mo . 

St.  Charles,  Mo  . . . 

Tilton,  N.  H . 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . . . 

Greensboro,  N.  C . . 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C 


Painesville,  Ohio.. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa  . . . 


Suffield,  Conn . 

Woodstock,  Conn . 
Burlington,  Iowa  . 


f  Charles  Boswell . 

j  Hon.  E.  A.  Goodnow 


Hartford,  Conn  . . 
Worcester,  Mass. 


i.  Many  individuals . 


Judge  S.  S.  Watson  (de 
ceased). 

fMrs.  Hannah  Baker . 

j  Mrs.  Sally  Fowler,  by  will 


I  Various  persons . 

S.  B.  Chittenden  and  others 


St.  Charles,  Mo 


DifiFerent  parties . 

W.W.  Mitchell  and  others. 


C  Hon.  Eeuben  Hitchcock  . 
i  Hon.  W.  H.  Hpsur . 


Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor. 


Unknown . 

Martha  Eogers,  by  will . . . 


Patnesville,  Ohio. 
Akron,  Ohio . 


Burlington,  N.  J  ... 


New  York . 

Middletown,  Conn 
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benefactions  for  1879,  cfc. — Continued. 


Bonofactions. 


Total. 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

^  $1,500 

c . 

$1,  000 
500 

^  For  the  benefit  of  a  building  fund. 

r:;::;.. 

1,  000 

1,  000 

2,  000 

$1,  000 

To  educate  girls,  and  especially  or¬ 
phans. 

Contributed  by  the  public  for  finishing 
the  buildings. 

For  general  improvements. 

1,  000 

2,  000 

5,  000 

1, 800 

4,  000 

1,  500 
5,000 

26,  000 

3,  000 

5,  000 

For  the  erection  of  a  needed  addition 

$1,  800 

to  the  building- 

$800  for  furnishing,  $1,000  for  tuition, 
the  amount  to  be  used  in  the  interests 
of  the  college. 

For  a  scholarship. 

To  pay  a  debt  on  grounds  and  buildings. 

In  land,  to  found  a  scholarship,  $300 
a  year  to  be  given  in  board  or  tuition 
to  any  girl  named  by  his  family. 

To  help  cancel  the  debt. 

For  an  art  gallery. 

Towards  a  permanent  fund  for  library. 

To  purchase  additional  land  for  semi¬ 
nary  grounds. 

Gifts  "for  the  cabinets,  art  galleries. 

For  library,  repairs,  and  prizes. 
Amount  not  specified. 

To  aid  indigent  students. 

To  increase  endowment. 

$4,  000 

1,  500 

5,  000 

26,  000 

3,  000 

r . 

$1,  000 

!>  1, 600 

J 

1 

600 

1 

11,  000 

11,  000 

j'  100 

1  3, 000 

2,  700 

The  income  for  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

For  current  expenses. 

Books,  pamphlets,  public  documents, 
coins,  and  specimens. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

To  secure  the  institution  fully  and  per¬ 
petually  to  the  Baptist  denomination ; 
conditional  on  free  tuition  being  af¬ 
forded  to  one  indigent  girl  perpetu¬ 
ally  for  each  $1,000  contributed. 

TTo  forward  endowment  of  $50,000,  to 
be  used  in  aiding  needy  pupils,  in 

1  procuring  lecturers,  library,  cabi- 
1  nets,  and  apparatus.  Conditional 
upon  raising  the  remaining  $40,000 
(.  within  5  years  from  February  3, 1879. 
Towards  the  erection  of  a  building  to 

1  200 

5,000 
12,  500 

1  10,500 

12,  500 

C  10,000 
\  500 

450,  000 

450,  000 

be  used,  w^hen  completed,  as  a  Ikiends  ’ 
College  for  Women. 

500 

Purpose  not  specified.  The  interest 
only  to  be  used. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  endowment  fund ;  interest  to  be 

200 

500 

500 

used  for  school. 
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Table  XXIII. —  Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  Tvliicli  intrusted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Eesidence. 


Prepakatort  schools— Con 
tinned. 

Phillips  Academy . 

English  nigh  School . 

Williston  Seminary . < 

St.  Mark’s  Sehool . 

Austin  Academy . 

Cazenovia  Seminary . 

Tork  Collegiate  Institute . . . . . 


Andover,  Mass  .. 


Boston,  Mass _ 

Easthampton, 

Mass. 

Southhorou  gh, 


■John  C.  Phillips . 

Peter  Smith . . . 

J.  M.  Sears . . 

John  Byers . . 

William  0.  Grover  and 
others. 


f  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  klyers . 

I  Ninety  ahimni  and  Mends 
N.  S.  and  John  Simpkins . . 


Yonkers,  N.  Y 


Centre  Strafford, 

N.  H. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. . . 
York,  Pa . . 


Daniel  Austin 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kittery,  Me . 


(  James  Callanan. . . . 
<  Governor  Stanford . 
t  Many  others . . 

Mrs.  S.  Alden . . 

Various  persons  ... 
Mr.s.  Mary  A.  King 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
California . 


New  York,  N.Y. , 
Newport,  E.  I - 


Rogers  High  School, 


Wayland  University . . 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SECONDARY 
INSTRUCTION. 

Talladega  College . 

Mills  Seminary . 

Urban  Academy . 


Newport,  R.  I . 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis . 


Other  persons. 


Talladega,  Ala .... 

Brooklyn,  Cal . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


! 


Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone - 

Various  others . 


Malden,  Mass . 


Peter  Coutts. 


Mayfield,  Cal 


School  of  the  Holy  Cross. ...... 

Wolfe  HaU . 

Butler  Female  College  andMalc? 

Institute.  i 

Howard  Normal  Institute . 

Washington  Female  Seminary. 
German  Evangelical  Lutherjin 
School. 

Coe  Collegiate  Institute . 

Lenox  CoUegiate  Institute . 


Santa  Cruz,  Cal  . . . 
Denver,  Colo ...... 

Butler,  Ga  - - - - - 

Cuthhert,  Ga . 

Washington,  Ga. . . 
Addison,  Ill . 


(  Miss  Catherine  Wolfe. . . . 

(  Other  friends . 

(  O.  M.  Colbert . 

j  J.  H.  Holsey . 

Amei  ican  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation. 

Judge  Wm.  Reese . 


New  York,  N.  Y 
Diflerent  States. 

I  Butler,  Ga . 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  T.  M.  Sinclair 
Hopkinton,  Iowa..  T.  M.  Sinclair 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Oelweiu  Seminary . 

Troy  Academy  .1 . 

Alexander  College . 

Threlkeld  Select  School . 
Louisville  Rugby  School 


Oelwein,  Iowa . 

Troy,  Iowa . 

Burkesville,  Ky . . . 

Lexington,  Ky  .... 
Louisville,  Ky . 


J ackson  Met  tlin ... 

Citizens . 

(  J.  T.  Cathright . 

{  D.  B.  Kline . 

i  W.  K.  Smith . 

T.  B.  Threlkeld . 

Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell 


Oelwein,  Iowa . 

Troy,  Iowa.... . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Lexington,  Va . 


Hallowell  Classical  and  Scien-  t 
tific  Academy.  5 

Nichols  Academy . 

Dean  Academy  .". . 

St.  Olaf’s  School . 


Hallowell,  Mo . 

Dudley,  Mass . 

Franklin,  Mass .... 
Northfield,  Minn . . 


C  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone . 

I  Other  persons . 

H.  J.  Conant . 

Donor  not  mentioned - 

C.  Kettelsen,  State  treas¬ 
urer. 


Malden,  Mass . 

Pawtucket,  E.  I . 

St.  Paui,  Minn . 
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benefactions  for  1879,  <J'C. —  Coutinued. 


Benefactions. 


"rt 

o 

H 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  ijurposes. 

to 

rS  H 

3  s 

2 

-  & 

DO  cj 

o 

Professorslaips. 

Fellowsliips,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

w 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

5 

G 

7 

S 

9 

lO 

11 

13 

|$80,  993 

J 

$80, 993 

C  “Endowments  of  instruction,  scholar- 
1  ships,  and  prizes.” 

A  few  hooks  for  the  library. 

For  library  fund. 

For  a  portrait. 

For  the  library. 

To  suijport  the  school. 

fTo  pay  indebtedness  and  establish  en- 
J  dowment;  conditional  on  the  debt 

1  being  paid  and  no  more  permanent 

1  debts  incurved. 

For  the  library. 

A  piano  valued  at  $400. 

\  1, 275 

<; . 

$1,  025 

i  250 

200 

200 

5,  000 

) 

5,  000 

C  12,000 

^  20,000 

<  1, 000 

t  7, 000 

1,000 

I 

1,  000 

400 

1 

$1,  500 

As  a  trust  fund;  the  net  income  to  be 

1 

>  1, 900 

applied  annually  to  the  gift  of  a  gold 
medal  to  the  best  Greek  scholar  for 
the  year. 

Engravings,  photographs,  raised  map 
of  Switzerland,  chemicals,  glassware, 
valuable  books  of  reference,  &c. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

To  erect  new  building. 

485 

. 

} 

( . 

$15,  000 

V  15,000 

12,  000 
20 

> . 

Several  hundred  dollars  in  small 

1 

12,  000 

amounts. 

For  debt  and  scholarships. 

A  set  of  maps  to  illustrate  ancient  his¬ 
tory. 

For  use  of  one  of  the  Sisters. 

20 

100 

\  2, 500 

c . 

1,500 
1,  000 

25 

C  For  building ;  also  a  donation  of 

1  books. 

C  One  clock  valued  at  the  amount  speci- 

i  fied. 

To  pay  tuition  of  ])Oor  scholars,  pro¬ 
vided  the  school  sends  out  teachers. 

To  pay  tuition  of  poor  children. 

Purpose  not  specified ;  $422  was  a  free 
contribution  by  members. 

Puriiose  not  specified. 

For  the  general  interests  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

For  school  room. 

< 

25 

1 . 

80 

$80 

50 

50 

♦ 

1,189 

1,100 

y 

7G0 

760 

10 

10 

100 

100 

To  purchase  apparatus. 

To  endow  scholarships. 

For  library  and  apparatus. 

One  hundred  fossil  specimens  for  illua 
trations  in  geology. 

^  To  pa.y  indebtedness  of  school. 

1,000 

,  35 

1,  000 

35 

1  25,000 

C  10,000 
i  15,000 

5 

5 

For  organ  fund. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

Endowment  fund. 

38,  000 
50 

50 
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Table  XXIII. — Statistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  wMch  intrusted. 


Location. 

Name. 

2 

3 

Benefactor. 


Name. 


Institutions  foe  secondary 
INSTRUCTION — C  ontinued. 

Wesleyan  Metliqdist  Seminary. 

Mt.  Hermon  T'emale  Seminary . 
Butler  Academy . 

Morrisville  Collegiate  Institute. 
Salem  Academy . 

Atkinson  Academy . 

GUmanton  Academy . 

Kearsarge  School  of  Practice . . 

St.  Stephen’s  School . 

Moorestown  Academy . 

Albany  Academy . 

Adelphi  Academy . . 

Munro  CoUegiate  Institute  .... 

Hudson  Academy . 

Franklin  Academy . 

Chih  Seminary . 

De  Garmo  Institute . 

Female  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart. 

Kochester  Eealschule ... _ ... 

St.  Andrew’s  Seminary . 

Belvidere  Academy . 

Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary 

Catawba  High  School . 

Washington  School . 

Albany  Enterprise  Academy.. 

Fostoria  Academy . 

Northern  Ohio  Collegiate  and 
Business  Institute. 

Ashland  College  and  Normal 
School. 

Westtown  Boarding  School _ 

TannehiU  College . 

Edwards  Academy . 

Clear  Spring  Academy . 

Sabine  VaUey  University... 


Wasioja,  Minn - 


Clinton,  Miss  - 
Butler,  Mo  . . . 


{Various  persons  in  the 
Middle  and  W estem 
States. 

Wm.  Lenty . 

Various  persons . 


Morrisville,  Mo  . . 
Salem,  Mo . 


Atkinson,  N.  H. . . 
GUmanton,  N.  H  . . 

WUmot,  N.  H - 


MUbnm,  N.  J . 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.  Y . 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Elbridge,  N.  Y  . . 


Hudson,  N.  Y 


Malone,  N.  Y _ 

North  ChUi,  N.  Y. 
Bhinebeck,  N.  Y  . . 

Eochester,  N.  Y . . . 

Eochester,  N.  Y . . . 

Eochester,  N.  Y . . . 
Belvidere,^.  C _ 


Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C. 

Newton,  N.  C . 

Ealeigh,  N.  C . 

Albany,  Ohio . 

Fostoria,  Ohio _ 

South  New  Lyme, 
Ohio. 

Ashland,  Oreg  . . . . 


Street  Eoad,  Pa  . 
Gaiuesboro’,  Tenn 


GreenevUle,  Tenn. 
Eheatown,  Tenn.. 
Hemphill,  Tex ... . 


Subscriptions . . . 

'D.  Appleton  &  Co . 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg,  & 
Co. 

E.  Clarke  <fe  Co. ,  and  others 
William  Johnson . 


Heirs  of  Hon.  H.  H.  Y. 
Hackett. 

C  Hannah  B.  and  Isaac  B. 
^  Youngman. 

C  J.  D.  Condit . . 

I  E.  S.  Eenwick . 


Thomas  W.  Olcutt 


f  H.  W.  Wheeler  . . . 

i  Charles  Pratt . 

C  Thomas  W.  HiU  . . 
i  Theo.  M.  Pomeroy 
r State  donation. . . . 

Eesidents . 


Subscriptions . 

Hon.  W.  A.  Wheeler . 

Mrs.  Katharine  Warner. . . 
Citizens  of  Ehinebeck  and 
graduates  of  school. 


Eochester  Eealschulver- 
ein. 

Eev.  H.  De  Eegge . 

Baltimore  Association  of 
Friends. 


Various  friends. 


Gov.  Foster  and  citizens. 
W.  S.  Doming  and  citi¬ 
zens. 


Euth  Ann  Cope . 

Judge  M.  B.  Young . 

H.  J.  Harley,  clerk  of 
county  court. 

Friends  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Various  persons . . 

Unknown . . 


Eesidence. 


Ligonier,  Ind. 


New  York,  N.  Y. . 
I  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 
Atkinson,  N.  H  . . . 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

j  WUmot,  N.  H _ 

klilbum,  N.  J . 

MUbum,  N.  J . 


Albany,  N.  Y 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elbridge,  N.  Y . 
Auburn,  N.  Y . . 


Hudson,  Albany, 

N.Y. 


Malone,  N.  Y . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Eochester,  N.  Y . 


Eochester,  N.  Y . 
Baltimore,  Md  . . 


Fostoria,  Ohio  ..... 
South  New  Lyme, 
Ohio. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
>  Gainesboro’,  Tenn 
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benefactions  for  1879;  ^-c. —  Continued. 


Benefactions. 


1 

j  'IB^lOX 

1 

Endowment  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes. 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

1  Professorships. 

Fellowships,  scholar¬ 
ships,  and  iirizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

1  $500 

$500 

2,  500 

2,  500 

2,  000 

1 . 

$2,  000 

1 

12,  000 

$12,  000 

65 

$65 

100 

100 

s . 

5 

250 

250 

800 

800 

J  30,000 

30,  000 

5 

1  550 

( 

:  500 

. 5 

i 

50 

1 

r . 

. t 

146 

580 

826 

1 

200 

1 

1 . 

$200 

37 

37 

1,  200 

1,  200 

100 

100 

700 

700 

1,500 

1,  500 

75 

75 

75 

75 

3,  000 

3,  000 

100 

100 

300 

300 

20,  000 

20,  000 

2,  700 

2,  700 

8,  500 

8,  500 

1.5,  000 

1,100 

1, 100 

1,  500 

1,  500 

200 

200 

2,  000 

2,  000 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 
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Endowment  and  current  expenses. 

For  repairs  and  payment  of  mortgage. 
Additions  to  geological  cabinet  and 
library. 

To  enlarge  building. 

120  volumes  to  library. 

To  educate  young  men ;  not  available 
until  the  death  of  his  only  daughter. 
Books  for  library. 

C  For  payment  of  mortgage  provided  a 
I  permanent  school  be  kept. 

Building  and  greater  part  of  labor. 

For  school  apparatus. 

To  purchase  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  illustrative  of  European  art, 
scenery,  &c. 

;To  enlarge  the  building;  probable  cost 
[  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

To  be  used  by  trustees  as  they  see  fit. 
$50  was  intended  for  purchasing  ap¬ 
paratus. 

For  books  and  apparatus. 

For  portraits  and  oil  paintings. 

$100  in  subscriptions,  purpose  thereof 
not  stated. 

For  prizes. 

For  general  expenses. 

A  six-inch  refracting  telescope  10  feet 
long. 

For  chapel  and  library. 

To  keep  a  non-sectarian  school  and 
Kindergarten. 

To  defray  expense  of  new  building. 

For  education  of  indigent  children. 

To  liquidate  debt. 

For  erection  of  additional  building. 

For  furniture  and  tuition. 

For  tuition. 

Land  and  money  for  building. 

For  building  and  tuition. 

The  grounds,  (fcc.,  valued  at  $8,500, 
seem  to  be  the  gift  referred  to. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

{Conditional  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
college  or  academy ;  the  interest  is 
then  to  be  appropriated  for  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  indigent  students. 

For  payment  on  building. 

For  improvement  in  grounds  and  bnild- 
ing. 

For  general  educational  purposes. 
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Table  XXIII. —  Siatistics  of  educational 


Organization  to  -wliicli  intrusted. 


Eencfactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


Name. 


Eesidcnce. 


Institutions  for  secondary 
INSTRUCTION — Continued. 

Coronal  Institute . 

Bcemau  Academy . . . 

Rt.  JoLnsbury  Academy . 

Vennont  Academy . 

Tbetford  Academy . 

St.  Mary  Academy  and  Orjiban 
A  sylum. 

St.  Philip’s  Church  School - 

Storer  College . 

Elroy  Seminary . . . 

Lake  Geneva  Seminary . 

Alhufiuerque  Academy. - - - 

St.  Michael’s  College . 

Cache  Valley  Seminary . 

St.  John’s  School . 

AVahsatch  Academy . 

School  of  the  Good  Shepherd  . 

Ogden  Academy . 

Pfeshyterian  liassion  School. . 

Eocky  Mountain  Seminary  . . . 

St.  Mark’s  Grammar  School  . . 

Salt  Lake  Academy . 

Salt  Lake  CoUegiate  Institute. 

Alden  Academy . 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB. 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-  i 
Mutes.  1 


St.  Jo8ei)h’3  Institute  for  Im¬ 
proved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Institution  for  the  Im])roved 
Instniction  of  Deaf-Mutes. 

■Western  New  York  Institu-  > 
tion  for  Deaf-Mutes.  3 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


San  Marcos,  Tex . 

New  Haven,  Vt. . 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt 
Saxton’s  Eiver,  Vt. 
Tbetford,  Vt... 


Norfolk,  Va. 


C  Mrs.  Eliza  Meacham. 

X  Elam  E.  Jewett . 

Thaddeus  Eaii-hanks . 

Charles  L.  Jones . 

Chaiioa  E.  Latham _ 


New  Haven,  Vt. . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y . 

St.  Johnshury,  Vt. 
Cambridge,  Mass  . 


Eichmond,  Va..., 
f  Harper’s  Ferry, 
X  W.  Va. 

Elroy,  Wis . 

Geneva,  AVis _ _ 


C  Albuquerque,  N. 
X  Mex. 


C  Eev.  J.  L.  Sinclair. 
<  Various  persons  . . 
Various  persons  . . . 


Lake  Vmage,N.H.. 


( American  College  and 
j  Educational  Society. 

1  Citizens . . 


Santa  F6,  N.  Mex. 

Logan,  'Gtah . . 

Logan,  Utah . . 

Mount  Pleasant, 
Utah. 

Ogden,  Utah . 

Ogden,  Utah . 

Pay  son,  Utah - 


Salt  Lake 
Utah. 
Salt  Lake 
Utah. 


Various  persons 


Boston,  Mass. 

Albuquerque, 

Mex. 

New  Mexico.. 


N. 


Various  persons 
Various  friends  . 


City, 

City, 


Churches  and  missionary 
societies. 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Salt  Lake 
Utah. 

Salt  Lake 
Utah. 

Anacortes,  Fidalgo 
Island,  W  ash.  Ter 


City, 

City, 


Subscriptions  from  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  cl  lurches, 
and  individuals. 
Various  persons . 


Board  of  Home  Missions  . 
Eev,  Ed.  Tade . 


Pennsylvania  Institution 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


for 


Northampton,  Mass 

Fordham,  N.  Y  . , 
New  York,  N.  Y  . 
New  York,  N.  Y  . 
Eochester,  N.  Y. . 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 


C  Bequest  of  AVhiting  Street 
i  Mrs.  Henry  Lippift ... 


New  England . 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . . 
Anacortes,  Wash.  Ter 


Northampton,  Mass 
Providence,  E.  I . . . . 


Managers . 


E.  Holbrook  (deceased) 
Mrs.  Bcnj.  F.  Nathan. . 


.  Hon.  E.  K.  Hart . 


C  Miss  Sarah  F.  Perry . 
)  Miss  Maria  Welles. . . 


Charlotte  M.  Eckfeldt 


New  York . 

>  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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'benefactions  for  1879,  ^c. — Continued. 


Benefactions. 


Total. 

Endomnent  and  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.' 

Grounds,  buildings, 
and  apparatus. 

Professorships. 

Fellovrships,  scholar¬ 

ships,  and  prizes. 

To  aid  indigent  stu¬ 

dents. 

Library  and  museum. 

Object  of  benefaction  and  remarks. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

$125 

J  800 

$125 

C . 

For  general  purposes,  telescope,  and 
globe. 

C  To  found  scholarship  and  increase 

1  permanent  fund. 

For  current  expenses. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

The  income  to  be  appropriated  for  tui¬ 
tion  of  indigent  students. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

$400 

1  400 

4,  000 
10,  000 

5,  000 

4,  000 

$5,  000 

500 

100 

100 

c . 

For  clothing. 

1  12,500 

$io,  000 

2, 500 

i . 

1  For  professorship. 

1,  000 

1,  000 

To  liquidate  indebtedness. 

.A-dditions  to  museum. 

1  1, 000 

1,  000 

For  current  expenses. 

4,  800 

$4,800 

For  erection  of  new  college. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

For  scholarships. 

For  current  expenses. 

For  scholarships. 

Scholarships. 

For  current  expenses. 

111 

520 

520 

400 

400 

1,  500 

1,  500 
140 

140 

80 

80, 

1,  000 

1, 000 

Endowment. 

6,  000 

6,000 

For  free  tuition. 

1,  500 

Purpose  not  specified. 

1,  500 

1,  500 

500 

For  salaries. 

500 

For  academic  uses. 

J  1, 500 

J  1, 000 

For  general  purposes. 

Income  to  be  used  for  prizes  for  im¬ 
provement  in  articulation  in  use  oi 
written  language,  and  penmanship. 
Purpose  not  specified. 

600 

3,  385 

4, 151 

Purpose  not  specified. 

1,  000 

Purpose  not  specified. 

600 

$600 

For  purchase  of  books  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion  library. 

Valuable  public  documents. 

(  To  be  held  in  trust  as  a  perpetual  fund, 
i  the  income  to  be  expended  for  peri- 
1  odical  literature  for  the  younger  pu- 
1  pils. 

Purpose  not  specified. 

\  1  KA 

S  100 

/  loU 

i  50 

250 

46  ED 
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Table  XXV. — Imiirovcmenta  in  school  furniture,  apparatus,  ventilation,  ^'C.,  patented  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1879. 


Name  of  patentee. 


Eesidcnce. 


Number 
of  patent. 


Title  of  patent. 


1 


3 


3 


4 


Petty,  Solomon . 

Case,  Orlando  D- . 

Honey,  Prederic  E . 

Judd,  Albert  D . 

Bulloek,  Walter  H . 

Pield,  Joseph  C.,  and  W.  B. 
Farrar. 

Jackson,  David . 

Kane,  Thomas . 

Mott,  John  M . 

Sherwood,  JohnB . 

IJmbdenstock,  Michael . 

Williams,  James  D . 

Shepard,  MonillA . 

Fitch,  Derick  H . 

Wolfe,  Marion  P . 

Bradford,  William  A . 

Breckenridge,  Joseph  W. . . 

Hitchcock,  James  M . 

Wallace,  James  P . 

Allen,  Lucius  P.. . 

Fluke,  Charles  L . . 

Clinton,  Edward  H.,  and  W. 
Prather. 

Knight,  J.  Lee . 

Caldwell,  Charles  S . 

Garland,  James  G . 


Volcano,  Cal . 

Hartford,  Conn . 

New  Haven,  Conn  .. 
Wallingford,  Conn  . . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  Ill . 

Chicago,  HI . 

Lebanon,  Ill . 

Tuscola,  lU . 

Crawfordsville,  Ind . 

Goshen,  Ind . 

La  Fayette,  Ind . 

Michigan  City,  Ind. . 
Burlington,  Iowa  . . . 

Clinton,  Iowa . 

Davenport.  Iowa _ 

Iowa  City,  Iowa . 


Topeka,  Kans . 

Wichita,  Kans . 

Biddeford,  Me . 


221, 18G 
216,  307 
221,  559 
221,  965 
215,  878 
215,  339 


222, 190 
217,  289 
214, 175 

213,  503 
217,  250 
220,  742 
213, 138 

219,  631 

220,  265 

214,  092 
211,  375 
214,  822 
222,  847 

219,  563 
223, 126 

220,  057 

214,  510 
216,  654 
222,  888 


Mosher,  Thomas  B .  Portland,  Me  . 

Chambers,  J.  Wright .  Baltimore,  Md 


218, 764 
218,  663 


Gary,  Edward  S . 

Schaefer,  Ludwig  B.,  and  H. 
Hennings. 

Carter,  J ohn  W . 

Dodge,  Edwin  L . 

Nichols,  EobertC . . 

Carley,  Horace  S . 

Otis,  James  K . 

Nott,  Aaron  B . 

Gilman,  Jonathan  W.  C - 

Gilman,  Jonathan  W.  C - 

Hill,  Benjamin  B . 

Briggs,  William  M . 

Bennett,  Jacob  B . 

Eankin,  James  S . 

Allen,  Francis  W.,  and  D. 

Child,  J.  Wallace . 

Ham,  Henry  H.,  jr . 

Koester,  C.  F . 

Eeichhelm,  Edward  P . 

Downes,  Charles  H. . . 

Haring,  JohnC . 

Wakeman,  Jotham  W . 

Ellsworth,  Henry  W . 

Todd,  Edward . 

Drake,  Mahlon  S . 

Scheffler,  Theodore . 

Cochrane,  Charles  E . 

Allen,  Horatio . 

Cooley,  Lester  W . 

Card,  Benjamin  F . 

Dubber,  John  F . 

Ehrenberg,  Charles  A . 

Heubach,  Henry . 


Baltimore,  Md 
Baltimore,  Md 


214, 122 
215,  399 


Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Cambridgeport.Mass 

Cambridgeport.Mass 

Fairhaven,  Mass _ 

Malden,  Mass . 

Malden,  Mass . 

Springfield,  Mass  . . . 
Stoughton,  Mass .... 

Lansing,  Mich . 

Muskoda,  Mich . 

Saginaw,  Mich . 


217,  926 

218,  718 
222,  200 
213,  385 
213,  587 
212,  258 
222,  350 
215,  219 
215,  520 
222, 126 
217,  922 
211,  521 
211,  489 


Kansas  City,  Mo  .... 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. . . 

Hoboken,  N.  J . 

J ersey  City  Heights, 

N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J _ 

Jersey  City,  N.  J _ 

Jersey  City,  N.  J _ 

Madison,  N.  J . 

Madison,  N.  J . 

Newark,  N.  J  . . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

Eutherford,  N.  J _ 

South  Orange,  N.  J. . 
Binghamton,  N.  Y  . . 

Brookl^m.  N,  T . 

Brooklyn,'  N.  Y . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Broold.vn,  N.  Y . 


220,  400 
214, 128 

1 223,  007 

218,  503 
214,  820 
212,  772 

217,  733 

218,  905 
217,  350 
212,  627 

216,  657 

217,  671 
220,  346 
223, 112 

219,  451 
215, 899 
214,  566 


Johnson,  Frank  G. 
Johnson,  Frank  G. 
Johns<)n,  Frank  G. 

ICuudsbn,  A.  A _ 

Eosquist,  George . . 
Trum,  Emanuel  J . 
Windrath,  Carl  ... 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Brooldyn,  N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Buftald,  N.  Y... 


212,  945 
222,911 
212,  946 
221,  074 
216, 460 
223, 193 
214,  541 


Mechanical  calculator. 

School  desk. 

Parallel  I'ulcr. 

Inkstand. 

Microscope. 

Pneunaatic  perforating  pen. 

School  desk. 

Blackboard. 

Ink  well  lid. 

School  desk. 

Device  for  securing  hooks  to  covers. 

Ink  well. 

Producing  heat  and  ventilation. 

Galvanic  battery. 

Book  case. 

School  desk. 

Pneumatic  stencil  pen. 

Device  for  teaching  arithmetic. 

Pen. 

Eemovable  book  cover. 

Writing  tablet. 

Combined  slate  pencil  shari)ener  and 
slate  frame. 

Device  for  calculating  percentage,  &c. 
Copy  holder. 

Apparatus  for  moistening  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Euler. 

Automatic  attachment  for  key  board 
musical  instruments. 

Heat  regulator. 

Scholar’s  companion. 

Ink  bottle. 

Automatic  heat  regulator  for  furnaces. 
Inkstand. 

Mucilage  holder  and  distributer. 

School  desk  or  settee. 

House  ventilator. 

Copy  book. 

Copy  book  cover. 

Blotting  sheet. 

Calculator. 

Stenciling  pen. 

School  desk. 

Pencil. 

School  desk. 

Mechanical  calculator. 

Crucible  furnace. 

Stylographic  fountain  pen. 

Pencil  case. 

Copy  book. 

Copy  book. 

Stylographic  fountain  pen. 

Device  for  carrying  books,  Ac, 
Instrument  for  drawing  arcs  of  circles. 
File  holder. 

Terrestrial  globe. 

Heater  for  dwellings. 

Meter  for  measuring  electricity. 
Combined  portfolio  and  writing  tablet. 
Solution  for  galvanic  batteries. 
Adjustable  key  board  for  musical  instru 
meuts. 

Blackboard. 

Book  case. 

Exercising  machine. 

Electric  conductor 
Perspective  drawing  api^aratus. 

Blotter. 

(.’ombined  copying  and  recording  ma- 

«  hiiic. 
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Table  XXV. — Imjjrovements  in  school  furniture,  apparatus,  <|’c. —  Continued. 


Name  of  patentee. 


Residence. 


Number 
of  iiatent. 


Title  of 


patent. 


1 


3 


3 


4 


Arkell,  James  (assignor  to 

Juvet  &  Co.). 

Wells,  Charles  R . 

J uvet,  Louis  P . 

Bangs,  George  H . . . 

Benson,  Henry  C  . 

Brower,  Blooinfield . 

Ha  Cunha,  George  W . 

Eckhard,  Charles . 

Gear,  Alonzo  S . . . 

Greig,  Bennet . 

Hoffman,  Joseph . . 

Hoffman,  Joseph . 

Hoffman,  Joseph  .  - . . 

Hopkins,  George  M . 

Lorton,  Alfred  H . 

Lorton,  Alfred  H . 

Macdonough,  James . 

McGiU,  John  W . 

Mulford,  Daniel  L . 

Redding,  William  E . 

Rogers,  L.  H . 

Schilling,  William  J . 

Tuttle,  Edward  A . 

Young,  Edward  R.,  and  G. 

A.  Goeller. 

HaUeck,  Samuel  P . 

Gundlach,  Ernst . 

Gundlach,  Ernst . 


Canajoharie,  N.  Y. . . 

Clifton  Springs,  N . Y . 
Glen’s  Falls,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y. . . . 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

New  York,  N.  Y _ 

New  York,  N.  Y - 

Oriskany,  N.  Y . . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 


220,  462 


217,  499 
220, 480 

214,  082 
217, 256 
222,  811 

215,  333 

216,  318 
221,  959 
216, 177 

215,  521 
213,  570 
213,  571 

219,  477 
212,  612 
212,  613 

216,  046 

220,  632 
211, 104 
211,307 
220,  943 
217,490 
212.284 
216,  484 

215,  916 
211,  507 
222, 132 


Faber,  John  E . 

Danner,  John  . . . 

Jaberg,  John . 

Dow,  Dwight  S.,  and  M.  C. 
Brown. 

Cott,  Charles  M . 

Clayton,  Henry . 

Hoffman,  Rutledge  T . 

Hoover,  James . 

Friedlander,  Herman . 

GraybiU,  Jacob . 

Henkel,  George  H . 

Way,  Breading  G.,  and  W. 
A.  Rankin. 

McNeill,  James . 

Baird,  Maurice  E.,  and  J. 
W.  Macy. 

Marble,  William  J . . 

Engers,  Peter . 

Hill,  Charles  F . . 

Maxwell,  Allen  J . 

Kennedy,  Ebenezer  F . 

Adair,  James . 

Bastet,  Louis . 

Heysinger,  Isaac  W . 

Holden,  AYarren . 

Imlay,  William  L . 

King,  Geo:^e  C . . . . 

Le  Conte,  John  L - - 

Thomson,  Elihn,  and  E.  J. 
Houston. 

Thomson,  Elihu,  and  E.  J. 
Houston. 

AVheeler,  Elbridge . 

Drake,  Charles  H . 

Appleton,  William . 

Cushman,  Henry  T . 


Port  Richmond,N.  Y. 

Canton,  Ohio . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio - 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 

Columbus,  Ohio . 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Eaton,  Ohio . 

Gratis,  Ohio . 

Marietta,  Ohio . 

Massillon,  Ohio . 

Middletown,  Ohio. .. 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio. . . 

New  Paris,  Ohio - 

Troy,  Ohio . 

Wilmington,  Ohio. . . 

Dorseyville,  Pa . 

Hazelton,  Pa . 

Meadville,  Pa . 

Oil  City,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa .... 
Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 
Philadelphia,  Pa .... 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa .... 

PhiladeliJhia,  Pa _ 

Philadelphia,  Pa .... 
Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 

Philadelphia,  Pa ... . 

Philadelphia,  Pa _ 

Shamokin,  Pa . 

Providence,  R.  I - 

North  Bennington, 
Vt. 


220,  591 

212,  903 
211,  663 

213,  981 

214,  890 
217,  446 


21.5,  620 

217,  617 
220,  600 
220, 136 

219,  399 

212,  073 

218,  306 

220,  783 

220, 163 
211,  722 
216,  676 

216,  799 

217,  880 

218,  614 
211, 213 
212, 141 
222,  047 
218,  273 

215. 133 
217, 466 
220,  507 

220,  948 

221. 133 

213,  402 
221, 715 
219, 151 


Time  globe. 

Device  for  teaching  penmanship. 

Time  globe. 

Electric  motor. 

Inkstand. 

Inkstand. 

Drawing  board. 

Book  cover. 

Calisthenic  motor. 

Paper  file. 

Lead  and  ci’ayon  holder. 

Soluble  ink  pen. 

Pen  holder. 

Galvanic  battery. 

Blackboard  bolder. 

Blackboard. 

Numbering  machine. 

Pencil  attachment. 

Mucilage  holder. 

Inkstand. 

Electrical  conductor. 

Mucilage  holder. 

Exercising  machine. 

Holder  for  books,  &c. 

Device  for  teaching  arithmetic. 
Microscope. 

Eye  piece  and  objective  for  telescopes 
and  microscopes. 

Lead  pencil. 

Book  case. 

Pedal  for  musical  instruments^ 
Book-keeping  apparatus. 

Writing  tablet  blotter. 

Combined  pencil  sharpener,  eraser,  and 
tablet. 

School  and  other  desks. 

Electric  motor. 

Sponge  cup. 

Pen,  pencil,  and  ink  case»^ 

Ink  well  for  school  desks. 

Book  cover  lorotector. 

Apparatus  for  teaxhiug  word  analysis. 
Perforating  pen. 

Sectional  book  case. 

Musical  note  tablet. 

School  desk. 

Blank  book. 

Music  holder  and  leaf  turner. 

Inkstand. 

Galvanic  battery. 

Fountain  attachment  for  writing  pens. 
Drawing  table. 

Stenciling  pen. 

Counting  register. 

Electric  induction  coil. 

Galvanic  battery  cell. 

Process  and  apparatus  for  (he  storage  of 
electricity. 

Electrical  conductor. 

Removable  book  cover'. 

Pen  and  pencil  ease. 

Slate  pencil  holder'. 


Stone,  Marvin  C . 

Bichers,  Garnett  R . 

Schafer,  Daniel . 

Ashton,  Frank . 

Lapham,  Daniel  W . 

Shimoneck,  William  C  . . . 
Smith,  Eldridge  J . 


Falls  Churcli,  Ya 


219, 127 


Farmville,  Va . 

Parkersburg,  W.  Y a 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya  . . . 
Washington,  D.  C . . . 
AYashington,  D.  C. .. 
AYashington,  D.  C . . . 


213,  613 
218,  067 
215,  389 

214,  405 
218, 404 
212, 995 


Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  pencil 
point  protector. 

Pen  holder. 

Writing  table. 

Exercising  machine. 

Paper  file. 

Gymnastic  apparatus. 

Book  case. 
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Table  XXY.—lmpyovements  in  school  furniture,  ajjparatus,  ^'C. — Coutiniied. 


Xarae  of  patentee. 

Kesidence. 

Number 
of  patent. 

Title  of  patent. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

Fritsch,  Karl,  and  <T.  Forster 

Vienna,  Austria - 

214,  501 

Telescope. 

Mackinnon,  Duncan . 

Stratford,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

217, 888 

Stylographic  fountain  pen. 

■Worthington,  Thomas  T  . . . 

Blackpool,  England - 

211,741 

Apparatus  for  describing  circles. 

Spear,  Jacob  W . 

London,  England. . . . 

214,  726 

Pen  and  pencil  case. 

Mcllvenna,  Felix,  and  W. 
P.  Thompson. 

Liverj)ool,  England . 

218,  893 

Drawing  and  tracing  apparatus. 

Wilson,  William  S . 

Sunderland,  Eng¬ 
land. 

216,  774 

Galvanic  battery. 

Fresco,  Joseph  A . 

Angers,  France . 

222,  687 

Combined  pencil  and  line  measurer. 

Stalmann,  Eduard . . . 

Buck  an,  Magde¬ 
burg,  G  ermany. 

217,  837 

Counting  register. 

De  Faber,  Lothaire . 

Stein,  near  NuiWi- 
berg,  Germany. 

213,  884 

Pencil. 

FuUer,  George . 

Belfast,  Ireland . 

219,  246 

Calculator. 

INDEX 


[Note. — Tbe  reader  ia  respectfully  invited  to  consult  tlie  prefatory  note  on  page  3,  from  -wliicli  it 
will  1)6  seen  that  the  arrangement  of  this  report  is  such  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  lor  many  entries 
which  would  otherwise  find  place  in  this  index.] 


Ahhott,  Jacob,  obituary  notice  of,  116. 

3  Academies.  See  Secondary  instruction, 
statistical  table,  415-500. 

li  Admission  to  agricultural  colleges,  cxxi. 

;  to  Harvard  College,  110. 

5  to  the  bar,  cxl-cxliii. 

(  Agriculture,  colleges  of.  See  Science,  schools  of. 

i  Agriculture,  education  in,  in  Europe,  cxxix-cxxxv. 

I  education  in,  in  Massachusetts,  103. 

and  the  mechanic  arts.  State  colleges  of,  cxx- 
cxxvi. 

I  Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187. 

Alabama,  abstract,  5-8. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiii. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  8. 

Alaska,  abstract,  264. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxvii. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  168. 

Albion  College,  122. 

Alcorn  University,  135. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  schools  of,  244,  245. 

I  Alfred  University,  173. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  educational  condition  of,  cxci. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200. 

Ambulatory  schools,  41. 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
statistics  compiled  by,  clxix. 

American  Erobel  Union,  300. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  293-294. 

American  Library  Association,  297. 

American  Medical  Association,  299. 

American  Medical  College  Association,  300. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  appro¬ 
priation  for,  clxviii. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  297. 

Amherst  College,  111. 

Anagnos,  M.,  on  piano  tuning  by  the  blind,  clxviii. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  schools  of,  119. 

Apgar,  Ellis  A.,  history  of  New  Jersey  school 
system  by,  160. 
term  of,  164. 

Apparatus,  patents  of  school,  745-747. 

Appleton,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257. 

Argentine  Confederation,  educational  items  con¬ 
cerning,  ccviii. 

A  rizona,  abstract,  265, 266. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxviii. 
supervision  of  schools  in,  ccxxvi. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxvi. 

Arizona  TeiTitorial  University,  plan  for,  266. 

Arkansas,  abstract,  9-12. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiii. 

Arkansas  State  Industrial  University,  11, 12. 

Aimy  po.st  schools,  account  of,  ccxvii. 

Art,  State  director  of,  in  Massachusetts,  103. 
training  in,  in  California,  19. 
trainiug  in,  in  Indiana,  62. 
training  in,  in  Massachusetts,  114. 
training  in,  in  New  York,  177. 
training  in,  in  Bhode  Island,  216. 
education  in,  in  Philadelphia,  207. 

Art  school,  normal,  in  Massachusetts,  109. 

Ascham,  Boger,  remark  of,  on  selection  of  teachers, 
Ixxxiv. 


Associations,  educational.  See  the  heading  Edu¬ 
cational  Conventions,  undei'  the  i-espec.tive 
States. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  41, 42. 

Atlanta  University,  43. 

Attendance,  daily  average,  comparison  of,  for  the 
last  five  years,  with  diagram,  xxvii. 
school,  in  the  United  States,  statistical  table, 
xiv-xv,  302-309. 

Attleboro,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105. 

Auburn,  Me.,  schools  of,  90. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  168. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  41, 42. 

Augusta,  Me.,  schools  of,  90. 

Australasia,  education  in,  ccviii-ccx. 

Austria,  agricultural  schools  in,  cxxx. 
educational  items  from,  clxxxiii. 

Authors’  days  in  schools,  Ixviii. 

B. 


Baden,  cost  of  schools  in,  clxxxix. 

Bailey,  Geo.  W., opinions  of,  respecting  Alaska,  264. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  schools  of,  96,  97. 

Baltimore  City  College,  98. 

Bangor,  Me.,  schools  of,  90,  91. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  on  admitting  women  to  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  ci. 

Bates  College,  92. 

Bath,  Me.,  schools  of,  90,  91. 

Battle  Creek  College,  122. 

Beadle,  W.  H.  H.,  letter  of,  resiiectiug  trespasses 
on  school  lands,  ccxxviii. 
term  of  office  of,  269. 

Belgium,  commercial  school  in,  Ixxxvi. 
education  in,  clxxxv. 

schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in, 
cxxx. 

Bellaire,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187. 

Belleville,  Ill.,  schools  of,  48. 

Benefactions,  statistical  summary  of  educational, 
clxxx-clxxxi. 

statistical  table  of  educational,  698-721. 

Berlin,  education  in,  cxc. 

Bethany  College,  253. 

Bethel  College,  81. 

Biddeford,  Me.,  schools  of,  90,  91. 

Biddle  University,  183. 

Biggers,  A.  F.,  obituary  notice  of,  249. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  168. 

Birmingham,  Eng.,  school  statistics  of,  cxciii. 
Blind,  education  of  the,  clxvi-clxix. 

institutions  for  the.  See  the  heading  Special 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States, 
institutions  for  the,  statistical  table,  628-631. 
STimmary  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  clxv- 
clxvi. 

Blow,  Miss  Susan  E.,  Kindergarten  work  of, 
Ixxxviii. 

Blue  Mountain  University,  196. 

Boston,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105. 

Boston  College,  111. 

Boston  University,  cxiv,  cxv,  110. 

Bowdoin  College,  92. 

Bowdon  College,  43. 

Box,  Leroy  F.,  term  of  office  of,  8. 

Brady,  John  G.,  his  opinions  I’especting  educa. 

tion  in  Alaska,  264. 

Brazil,  schools  in,  ccviii. 
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Bremen,  education  in,  cxc. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  scliools  of,  27,  29. 

British  Columbia,  educational  statistics  of,  ccvi. 
Brockton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,  106. 

Brooklyn,  jST.  T.,  schools  of,  168, 169. 

Brown  University,  215. 

Bureau  of  Education,  work  of,  vii-xii. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  schools  of,  238. 

Burns,  J.  J.,  suggestions  of,  186. 

term  of  office  of,  193. 

Burt,  David,  term  of  office  of,  131. 

Business  colleges.  See  Commercial  and  business 
colleges. 

Bussey  Institution,  112. 

C. 

Cairns,  Frederick  A.,  obituary  notice  of,  179. 
California,  abstract,  13-20. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xsxvi. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiii. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 106. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160. 

Campbell,  Fred.  M.,  term  of,  20. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Helen,  work  of,  in  cooking  school, 
ccxvi. 

Canada,  educational  condition  of,  ccvi-ccviii. 
Canton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187. 

Carhondale,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200. 

Carleton  College,  130. 

Carr,  EzraS.,  suggestions  of,  15. 

Carving  and  Modelling,  School  of,  in  Massacliu- 
setts,  114. 

Centre  College,  81. 

Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College,  156. 

Charities,  organization  of,  ccxix-ccxxii. 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  schools  of,  219. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  225. 

Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  ccxviii. 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 106. 

Chester,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  schools  of,  48. 

Chicopee,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 106. 

Children,  protection  of,  ccxxi-ccxxii. 

societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to,  ccxxiL 
summer  care  of,  ccxxi. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187. 

Chinese,  education  of  the,  19. 

instruction  in.  In  Harvard  College,  110. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187. 

Circulars  of  information  issued  in  1879,  vii. 

Cities,  summary  of  school  statistics  of,  with  re¬ 
marks  and  diagram,  xlviii-lxix. 
table  of  school  statistics,  310-359. 

ClaflLn  Universi^,  221. 

Clarke,  F.  "W.,  circular  of  information  on  physics 
and  chemistry  by,  cxxix. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187. 

Coeducation  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  123. 

in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  260.'' 

Coelln,  C.  W.  von,  term  of  office  of,  70. 

Colby  University,  92. 

College  entrance, examinations,  remarks  on,  cxiii- 
cxv. 

summary  of,  cviii-cx. 

College  of  France,  clxxxvi. 

College  of  Individual  Instruction,  51. 

College  of  Hew  Jersey,  162. 

College  of  the  City  of  Hew  York,  170, 173. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  111. 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  74. 

Colleges.  See  Universities  and  colleges. 

Colorado,  abstract,  21-24. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxvi. 
taxation  for  school  purjjoses  in,  ccxxiii. 
Colorado  College,  24. 

Colorado  State  Agricultural*  College,  24. 

Colorado  State  School  of  Mines,  24. 

Color  blindness,  remarks  on,  Ixviii. 

Colored  race,  desire  for  education  by,  in  South  Car¬ 
olina,  219. 

education  of  the,  xxxix-xlv. 
interest  of,  in  education,  34. 
schools  for,  in  Delaware,  33, 34. 
schools  for,  in  Kentucky,  78. 
statistics  of  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of,  xl-xliv. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200. 


Columbia  College,  electives  in,  cxv. 

School  of  Mines  of,  cxxvii,  174. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  2T4. 

Columbian  University,  274. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  schools  of,  41,  42. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

Commercial  and  business  colleges,  summary  of 
statistics,  Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 
statistical  table,  376-387. 

Commercial  education  in  Europe,  Ixxxv-lxxxvi. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  report  of  i-ccxxx. 
See  table  of  contents. 

Compensation  of  teachers,  remarks  on,  Ixxxiv. 

Compulsory  attendance,  in  Arizona,  265. 
in  Connecticut,  26. 
in  Kansas,  72. 
in  Maine,  89. 
in  Massachusetts,  103. 
in  Michigan,  118. 
in  Hew  Hampshire,  153. 
in  Hew  Jersey,  159. 
in  Hew  York,  166, 167. 
in  Vermont,  237. 
in  Washington  Teri’itory,  288. 
in  Wyoming,  291. 

Conant,  Edward,  suggestions  of  2.38. 
term  of  office  of  241. 

Concord,  H.  H.,  schools  of  154. 

Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  cii,  ccxviii. 

Congdon,  Joseph  W.,  remark's  of  on  appointment 
of  teachers,  xxii. 

Connecticut,  abstract,  25-32. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxix. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiii. 

Conventions  and  associations,  educational.  See 
the  heading  Educational  Conventions,  under 
the  respective  States. 

Cook,  Geo.  F.  T.,  office  of  275. 

Cookery,  schools  of,  cxvi,  177. 

Cooperj  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  Kindergarten  work  of, 
Ixxxix,  15. 

Cooper  Union  Free  Hight  Schools  of  Science, 
cxxviii,  174. 

Cornell,  Ezra,  sale  of  land  scrip  by,  cxxii. 

Cornell  University,  cxxiii,  174. 

Corson,  Miss  Juliet,  instruction  in  cookery  by, 
ccxvi. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  schools  of  65,  66. 

Council  of  education  in  Connecticut,  32. 

Country  schools,  proportion  of  children  in,  in  In¬ 
diana,  57. 

County  superintendents.  See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 

Covington,  Ky.,  schools  of,  79. 

Creighton  College,  147. 

Crime,  juvenile,  in  Great  Britain,  cxciv. 

D. 

Dakota,  abstract,  267-269. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxviii. 
supervision  of  schools  in,  ccxxvii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxvi. 

Danville,  Ill.,  schools  of  48, 49. 

Danville,  Pa.,  schools  of  200,  201. 

Danville,  Ya.,  schools  of  244,  245. 

Dartmouth  College,  156. 

Dartt,  Justus,  election  of  241. 

Davis,  J.  B.,  on  early  instruction  in  drawing,  cexi. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  schools  of  187, 188. 

Deaf  school  for  the,  in  Portland,  Me.,  91. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  benefactions  to  institutions  for,  720. 
institutions  for,  statistical  table,  622-627. 
institutions  for  the.  See  the  heading  Special 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  State.s. 
summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  foi’,  with 
remarks,  clxi-clxiv. 

Decatur,  Ill.,  schools  of  48,  49. 

Degrees,  change  respecting,  in  Harvard  College, 

no. 

collegiate  and  professional,  conferred,  statis 
tical  table,  600-617. 
summary  of  with  remarks,  cl-clvi. 

De  Koven,  J ames,  death  of  noticed,  260. 

Delaware,  abstract,  33-36. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiii. 

Delaware  College,  36. 

Denmark,  agricultural  schools  in,  cxxx. 
schools  in,  clxxxvi. 
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Dentistry,  regulations  affecting  tlie  practice  of, 
cxUx-cl. 

scliools  of.  See  tlie  heading  Professional  In¬ 
struction,  under  the  respective  States, 
schools  of,  statistical  table,  591,  597. 

Denton,  James  L.,  term  of  office  of,  12. 

Denver,  Colo.,  schools  of,  22, 23. 

Des  Moines,  schools  of,  65,  66. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  schools  of,  119. 

De  Wolf,  D.  P.,  term  of  office  of,  193. 

Dickinson,  J.  W.,  remarks  of,  on  the  supervision  of 
schools,  xxiii. 
suggestions  of,  104. 

Didactics,  chair  of,  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  66. 
District  of  Columbia,  abstract,  270-275. 

siunmary  of  educational  condition,  xsxviii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxvi. 
District  officers.  See  the  heading  State  School 
System,  under  the  respective  States. 

Doane  College,  147. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  154. 

Downs,  Charles  A.,  term  of  office  of,  157. 

Drawing  in  public  schools,  ccxi-ccxiii. 

Drury  College,  141, 142. 

Dubiique,  Iowa,  schools  of,  65,66. 

E. 

Easton,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,201. 

Eaton,  John,  Commissioner  of  Education,  report 
of,  vii-ccxxx. 

Edwards,  Isaac,  obituary  notice  of,  179. 

Egypt,  schools  of,  ccv. 

Elective  studies  in  colleges,  cxv. 

Electives  in  Harvard  College,  110. 

Expenditure,  summary  of  school,  xviii-xx. 
Elementary  instruction.  See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
Eliot,  C.  W.,  statement  of  advances  in  Harvard 
Law  School,  cxxxix. 

Eliot,  Samuel,  opinion  of,  respecting  Kindergar¬ 
ten,  Ixxxviii. 

remark  of,  on  primary  instruction,  Ixvii. 
remarks  of,  on  normal  school  work,  Ixxviii. 
Elizabeth,  K.  J.,  schools  of,  160. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58. 

Elmira,  K.  Y.,  168, 169. 

Engineering,  school  of  civil,  mining,  and  mechan¬ 
ical,  in  San  Francisco,  18. 

England,  agricultural  education  in,  cxxxiv. 

practice  of  dentistry  in,  cl. 

England  and  Wales,  educational  condition  of,  cxcii- 
cxcv. 

Enrolment,  school,  comparison  of,  for  the  last  fi  ve 
years,  with  diagram,  xxvii. 
in' the  United  States,  statistical  table,  xiv~xv, 
302-309. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  246, 247. 

Erie,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58. 

Evening  schools,  ccx-ccxi. 

Examination  of  teachers,  results  of  township,  in 
Michigan,  118. 

Examiners,  State  boards  of.  See  the  heading  State 
School  System,  under  the  respective  States. 
Exhibition  of  school  work  at  fail  s,  48. 
Expenditure,  public  school,  comparison  of,  for  the 
last  five  year.s,  xxviii. 

F. 

Fav,  Edwin  H.,  term  of  office  of,  88. 

FallKiver,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,  106. 
Feeble-minded,  education  of,  in  Illinois,  53, 
in  Iowa,  69. 
in  Kentucky,  82. 
in  Massachusetts,  114. 
in  Kew  York,  176. 
in  Pennsylvania,  207. 
schools  and  asylums  for,  632-633. 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  with  re- 
mark.s,  clxix-clxxi. 

Fellowship  system  of  d  ohns  Hopkins  University, 
cxvi. 

Finances,  school,  xxv. 

Finland,  agricultural  schools  of,  cxxxii. 

educational  condition  of,  clxxxvi. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,106. 

Flint,  Mich.,  schools  of,  119, 120. 


Florida,  abstract,  37-39. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiii. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257. 

Forestry,  relation  of  education  to,  ccxviii-ecxix. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58. 

Franca.  agTicultural  schools  in,  cxxxi-cxxxii, 
commercial  schools  of,  Ixxxvi. 
education  in,  clxxxvi-clxxxix. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  204. 

Franklin  Institute,  cxxix. 

Frederick,  Md.,  schools  of,  96,  97. 

Frederick  College,  98. 

Fremont,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187,188. 

French  language  in  schools  in  Louisiniia,  85. 
Fund,  permanent  school,  compari.sim  of,  for  the 
last  five  years,  xxviii. 

Funds,  school.  See  the  heading  State  School  Sy.s- 
tem,  under  the  respective  Stat  es. 

Fnrniture,  apparatus,  &c. ,  patents  o  f  .sc  lii)ol  ,745-7 47, 
summary  of  patents  for  iniprovements  in 
school,  clxxxii-clxxxiii. 

G. 

Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  on  instruction  of  d.eaf-mutes, 
clxiii. 

Georgia,  abstract,  40-45. 

summary  of  educational  condit  ion,  xxxi. 
taxation  for  school  piirposes  in,  ccxxiii. 
German  in  the  schools  of  Ohio,  186. 

in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  138. 

Germany,  agricultural  schools  in,  cxxxiii-cxxxiv. 
education  in,  clxxxix-cxcii. 
needle- work  in  schools  of,  ccxiv. 

Gilmoiir,  Keil,  term  of  office  of,  180. 

Girard  College  for  Orphans,  207. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 106. 

Golden,  Colo.,  schools  of,  23. 

Gold  Hill,  Kev.,  schools  of,  150. 

Gower,  Cornelius  A.,  term  of  office  of,  126. 
Graduate  departments  in  colleges,  cxv. 

Grand  Eapids,  Mich.,  schools  oY,  119, 120. 

Grand  Traverse  College,  122. 

Great  Britain,  agricultural  education  in,  cxxxiv. 

education  in,  cxcii-cxcvi. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257. 

Gregory,  J.  M.,  letter  of,  re.spectiug  normal  work 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ixxx-lxxxiv. 
Groves,  James  H.,  term  of  office  of,  36. 

H. 

Haisley,  W.  P.,  term  of  office  of,  39. 

Half  time  schools  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  128. 
Hamburg,  school  statistics  of,  cxc. 

Hamilton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187, 188.  , 

Hampden  Sydney  College,  246, 247. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  246, 
247,  248,  279. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  of,  138. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  remarks  of,  on  Kindergarten  instruc¬ 
tion,  Ixxxviii. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  schools  of,  27, 29. 

Harvard  Law  School,  advances  in,  cxxxix. 
Harvard  University,  admission  to,  cxiii,  cxiv. 
electives  in,  cxv. 
graduate  departments  in,  cxvi. 
instruction  of  women  at,  ci. 
report  of,  110,  111. 

retiring  allowances  for  officers  of,  cxv. 
summer  courses  of  study  at,  ccxvii. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  schools  of,' 105, 107. 

Hempel,  C.  J.,  obituary  notice  of,  209. 

High  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary  In¬ 
struction,  under  the  respective  States. 
Hillard,  George  S.,  obituary  notice  of,  115. 
Hillsdale  College,  123. 

Hobart  College,  173. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160. 

Holland.  See  Netherlands. 

Holley,  A.  L.,  ideas  of,  re.specting  training  in  me 
chanic  arts,  cxxv. 

Hollingsworth,  O.  N.,  term  of  office  of,  235. 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

Home  Study,  Society  for  the  I’romotion  of,  in  Vv^i.s. 
consin,  261. 

Homoeopathic  Intercollegiate  Congress.  300. 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 
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Houck,  Henry,  office  of,  210. 

Hough,  Hranklin  E.,  paper  on  relation  of  etluca- 
tion  to  forestry,  ccxviii. 

Houghton,  J.  S.,  term  of  office  of,  289. 

Houston,  Tex.,  schools  of,  232. 

Howard  College,  7. 

Howard  University,  273,  274. 

Hungary,  educational  condition  of,  clxxxiii- 
clxxxv. 

studies  in  agricultural  schools  of,  cxxx. 

I. 

Idaho,  abstract,  276-277. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxviii. 
supervision  of  schools  in,  ccxxvii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxvi. 

Illinois,  abstract,  46-55. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxv. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiii. 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  cxxi,  51,  52. 

Illiteracy  in  Germany,  clxxxix. 

Imbeciles,  education  of,  clix-clxxi. 

schools  tor.  See  Feeble-minded,  schools  for 
the. 

Income,  public  school,  comparison  of,  for  the  last 
live  years,  xxviii. 

Indian  education,  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  207,  280. 
at  the  East,  279. 
in  jSTew  York,  167. 

Indian  Territory,  abstract,  278-279. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxviii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxvi. 

Indiana,  abstract,  56-63. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxiv. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 

Indiana  Asbury  University,  60. 

Indiana  Peformatory  Institution  for  "Women  and 
Girls,  62. 

Indiana  University,  60. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.',  schools  of,  58. 

Industrial  Home  School  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  clxxvi,  275. 

Industrial  institutions  in  Southem  States,  xlv. 

Industrial  instruction  of  guds  in  Baltimore,  Md.,97. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  in  Illinois,  54. 
in  AVisconsin,  262. 

Industrial  schools.  See,  also,  Eefomi  schools, 
in  Brooklyn,  169. 
statistics,'  688-694,  696,  697. 
summary  of  statistics  of,  clxxix. 

Industrial  training,  schools  for,  ccxv-ccxvii. 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  44. 
for  deaf-mutes,  clxiv. 
for  the  blind,  clxviii. 
in  California,  15, 19. 
in  Michigan,  125. 
in  Hew  York,  177. 
in  Ohio,  192. 
in  Virginia,  248. 

Infant  asylums,  statistics  of,  685-687,  696. 
summary  of  statistics  of,  clxxviii. 

Institutes.  See  the  headings  Training  of  Teachers 
and  Educational  Conventions,  under  the  re¬ 
spective  States. 

Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,  296. 

International  Hormal  Educational  Conference,  297. 

Iowa,  abstract,  64-70. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxv. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  68. 

Iowa  State  University,  67. 

Ireland,  agricultural  education  in,  cxxxv. 
school  statistics  of,  cxcvi. 

Ironton,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

Italy,  agricultural  schools  of,  cxxxv. 
educational  items  from,  cxcvi. 

Ithaca,  H.  Y.,  168, 169. 

J. 

Jackman,  Alonzo,  obituary  notice  of,  240. 

Jackson,  J.  B.  S.,  obituary  notice  of,  116. 

Jack.sou,  Sheldon,  letters' of,  concerning  education 
in  Alaska,  xxxvii-xxxviii,  264. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  schools  of,  38. 

Jacksonville,  111.,  schools  of,  48, 49. 

Jamaica,  school  statistics  of,  ccviii. 


Janesville,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257. 
dapan,  education  in,  cciv. 

Jefferson  University,  135. 

Jetfries,  Dr.  Joy,  observations  of,  on  color  blind 
ness,  Ixviii. 

Jersey  City,  H.  J.,  schools  of,  160. 

Johu  ’C.  Green  School  of  Science,  163. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  cxv,  cxvi,  ccxvii,  98,  99. 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200, 201. 

Joliet,  Ill.,  schools  of,  48, 49. 

Jones,  W.  W.  W.,'term  of  office  of,  148. 

Jordan,  David  S.,  appointment  of,  60,  note. 
Journals,  educational.  See  the  heading  Training 
of  Teachers,  under  the  respective  States. 
Judson,  John  P.,  term  of  office  of,  289. 

K. 

Kansas,  abstract,  71-76. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxiii. 
taxation  for  "school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  of,  138. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  75. 

Kellogg,  D.  O.,  remarks  of,  on  organized  charities, 
ccxx. 

Kentucky,  abstract,  77-83. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxiii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Kentucky  A,gricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  81 . 
Kentucky  Classical  and  Business  College,  81. 
Kentucky  University,  81. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  schools  of,  65,  66. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  schools  of,  38. 

Keyes,  Addison  A.,  office  of,  180. 

Kindergarten.  See  the  heading.  State  School  Sys¬ 
tem,  under  the  respective  States, 
statistical  tables,  388-414. 
summary  of  statistics,  with  remarks,  Ixxxvii- 
xci. 

training  in,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  137. 
Kindergarten,  its  abolition  in  Boston,  Ixxxviii. 
Kindergarten  convention,  300. 
lOngston,  H.  Y.,  168-169. 

Kitchen  gardens,  ccxvi. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  225. 

L. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257. 

La  Fayette,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58. 

Lafayette  College,  204. 

La  Grange  College,  141. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 

Lands,  school,  in  Dakota,  268. 

in  the  Territories,  ccxxviii-ccxxx. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58,  59. 

Laubier  on  industrial  training,  ccxvi. 

Law,  admission  to  the  bar,  cxl-cxliii. 
benefactions  to  schools  of,  712. 
education  in,  cxxxix. 

schools  of.  See  the  heading  Scientific  and 
Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  States. 

schools  of,  statistical  table,  584-587.  _ 
summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of,  with  re¬ 
marks,  cxxxviii-cxliv. 
table  of  degrees  conferred  in,  600-613. 
the  study  of,  in  public  schools,  cxliii. 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  schools  of,  73. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  112. 

Laws,  S.  S.,  gift  of,  141. 

Leadville,  Colo.,  schools  of,  22. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 

Lehigh  University,  204,  205. 

Leigh’s  pronouncing  type,  results  of  using,  28. 
Lemmon,  Allen  B.,  term  of  office  of,  76. 

Lewiston,  Me.,  schools  of,  90,  91. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  schools  of,  79. 

Libraries,  district,  in  Ohio,  186. 
school,  in  Hew  Jersey,  159. 
school,  in  Ehode  Island,  212. 
statistical  table  of  public,  618-619. 
summary  of  statistics  of  public,  with  remarks, 
clvii-clviii. 

township,  in  Indiana,  57. 
township  school,  in  Michigan,  118. 
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Library,  circulating  scbool,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  106. 
public,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  187. 
public,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  188. 
public,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  58. 
public  school,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  120. 
public  school,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  160. 
Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  xi. 

Licensed  Minors,  Boston  School  for,  114. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  schools  of,  10, 11. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 

Logausport,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58,  59. 

London,  England,  schools  in,  cxciii. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  schools  of,  16. 

Louisiana,  abstract,  84-88. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College, '87. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  schools  of,  79. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

Loyola  College,  98. 

Luce,  H.  A.,  term  of  office  of,  94. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  schools  of,  244,  245. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

M. 

McCoy,  Charles  D.,  obituary  notice  of,  249. 
Macon,  Ga.,  schools  of,  41,42. 

McQuillen,  John  H.,  obituary  notice  of,  209. 
Madison,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58,  59. 

Madison,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257. 

Madison  University,  173. 

Maine,  abstract,  89-94. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxviii, 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 

Maine  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  93. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  93. 

Malden,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

Mallon,  Bernard,  obituary  notice  of,  45. 
Manchester,  H.  H.,  schools  of,  154. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  schools  of,  119, 120. 

Mann,  A.  L. ,  opinion  of,  on  politics  in  school  affairs, 
Ixv. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Mary,  discussion  of  Kindergarten  in¬ 
struction  by,  Ixxxix-xci. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

Manual  education.  See  Industrial  training. 
Manual  labor  in  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  123. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

Marlborough,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,107. 

Marwedel,  Miss  Emma,  Kindergarten  work  of,  17. 
Maryland,  abstract,  95-101. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  99. 

Maryland  Institute,  100. 

Massachusetts,  abstract,  102-116. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxix. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  cxxiv, 
cxxvi,  112. 

Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  College,  112. 
Massachusetts  State  Primary  School,  clxxv. 
Massillon,  Ohio,  schools  of,  i87, 188. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 

Mechanic  arts,  colleges  of  agriculture  and,  cxx- 
cxxvi. 

Medical  instruction,  recommendations  respecting, 
300. 

Medical  schools  in  Michigan,  admission  to,  124. 
Medicine,  benefactions  to  schools  of,  712-715. 

preliminary  studies  needed  by  students  of, 
cxlvii. 

schools  of.  See  the  heading  Professional  In¬ 
struction,  under  the  respective  States, 
schools  of,  statistical  table,  588-598. 
schools  of,  with  advanced  standards,  cxlviii- 
cxlix. 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of,  with  r 
marks,  cxliv-cxlix.  g. 

table  of  degrees  conferred  in,  600-614. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  225. 

Mercer,  Alfred,  on  proportion  of  doctors  to  popu¬ 
lation,  cxlvii. 
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Merrick,  John  Mudge,  obituary  notice  of,  116. 
Metrical  system  in  Bangor,  Me.,  91. 

Michigan,  abstract,  117-126. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxiv. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv, 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Hollege,  123. 
Michigan  State  Public  School,  clxxvi,  124. 
Michigan  State  Reform  School,  125. 

Milford,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,  107. 

Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  248. 

Mills,  Caleb,  obituary  notice  of,  63. 

Mills  Seminary,  18. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257,258. 

Minnesota,  abstract,  127-131. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxv. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Mississippi,  abstract,  132-135. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Mississii)pi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
_  135. 

Mississippi  College,  134. 

Missouri,  abstract,  136-144. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxiii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxiv. 
Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  142. 
Missouri  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  142. 

Missouri  University,  141. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  schools  of,  6. 

Monroe,  Lewis  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  116. 
Montana,  abstract,  281-282. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxviii. 
supervision  of  schools  in,  ccxxvii. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxvi. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  schools  of,  6. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  donation  of,  175. 

Morgan,  J oseph  A.,  obituary  notice  of,  101. 

Morris,  'William  G.,  on  schools  in  Alaska,  264. 

Mt.  Union  College,  190. 

Mulle,  Ed.,  on  law  in  primary  schools,  cxliii. 
Music,  instruction  in,  in  Kew  Tork,  177. 

instruction  in,  in  Rhode  Island,  216. 

Museum,  educational  in  Japan,  cciv. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  schools  of.  119, 120. 

Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s,  in  Utah,  286. 

K. 

Kashua,  K.  H.,  schools  of,  154, 155. 

Kashville,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  225. 

Katchez,  Miss.,  schools  of,  133, 134. 

Kational  Academy  of  Sciences,  298. 

Kational  Deaf-Mute  College,  clxiii,  274. 

Kational  Educational  Association,  292-293. 

N ational  German- American  Teachers’  Association, 
295-296. 

]Si  autical  school  at  Kew  York,  170. 

Kaval  Academy,  United  States,  99,  599. 

Kebraska,  abstract,  145-148. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxvi. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 
Kebraska  City,  Kebr.,  schools  of,  146. 

Kebraska  College,  147. 

Kebraska^ Wesleyan  University,  147. 

Kecrology.  See  individual  entries  in  this  index, 
and  Obituary  Record  under  the  respective 
States. 

Keedle-work  in  German  elementary  schools,  ccxiv. 
Netherlands,  agricultural  study  in,  cxxx. 

educational  condition  of,  cxcvii. 

Nevada,  abstract,  149-151. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxvi. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 

Nevada  State  Orphans’  Home,  150. 

Nevada  State  University,  150, 151. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  schools  of,  27. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada,  schools  in,  ccviii. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160, 161. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200, 201. 

New  England  colleges,  examinations  for  admission 
to,  cxiv. 

New  England  School  Superintendents,  Association 
of,  295. 

Newfoundland,  education  in,  ccviii. 

New  Hami^shire,  abstract,  152-157. 
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New  Hampsliire,  summary  of  educational  condi¬ 
tion,  xsix. 

taxation  for  school  puiT303e3  in,  ccxxv. 

New  Ilampshire  College  of  AgTiculture  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  156. 

New  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crueity  to  Children,  154. 

New  Haveu,'Conn.,  schools  of,  27. 

New  Jersey,  abstract,  158-164. 

.summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx. 
taxation  for  school  imrposes  in,  ccxxv. 

New  ilexico,  abstract,  283-284. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxviii. 
supervision  of  schools  in.  ccxxvii. 
taxation  for  school  ]iurposes  in,  ccxxvi. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  schools  of,  86. 

Now  South  Wales,  abstract  of  school  report  of, 
ccviii. 

New  York,  abstract,  165-180. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx. 
taxation  for  school  imrposes  in,  ccxxv. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  168, 169. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160, 161. 

Newark,  Ohio-,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

Newberry  College,  221. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

Nowell,  M.  A.,  term  of  olfice  of,  101. 

Newport,  K.  I.,  schools  of,  213. 

Newton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105, 107. 

Norfolk,  Ya.,  schools'  of  244,  245. 

Norfolk  County  (Mass.)  schools,  examination  of, 
xxvi,  104. 

Normal  classes  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  35. 

Normal  instruction  in  Paris,  clxxxvi. 

Normal  schools.  See,  also,  the  heading  Training 
of  Teachers,  under  the  respective  States, 
appropriations  for,  Ixxv-lxxvii. 
discussion  of  in  New  York,  Ixxix. 
remarks  on,  Ixxvii-lxxxiv. 
statistical  table,  360-375. 
summary  of  statistics  of,  Ixix-lxxiv. 

Norristown,'Pa.,  schools  of  200. 201. 

North  Carolina,  abstract,  181-184. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxi. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  44. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  schools  of  105, 108. 

Northrop,  Birdsey  G.,  office  of  32. 

Northwestern  Inter  State  Collegiate  Association, 
296. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  schools  of,  27,  28. 

Norwich  University,  239,  240. 

Nova  Scotia,  abstract  of  school  report  for,  ccvi. 

Noyes,  Edward  E.,  letter  of  on  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  in  Turkey,  cciii. 

Nurses,  management  of  training  schools  for,  with 
summary  of  statistics,  clviii-clx. 
training  of,  in  New  York,  177. 
training  of  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  207. 
training  schools  for,  statistical  table,  620-621. 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  schools  of  16. 

O’ Fallon  Polytechnic  School,  139. 

Officers,  school.  See  the  headings  Stato  School 
System  and  Chief  State  School  Officers,  un¬ 
der  the  respective  States. 

Ohio,  abstract,  18.5-193. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxiv. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv, 

Ohio  State  University,  190, 191. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  190. 

Olivet  College,  123. 

Omaha,  Nehr.,  schools  of  146. 

Ontario,  educational  condition  of  ccvi. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  schools  of  160, 161. 

Orphan  or  dependent  children,  homes  and  asylums 
for,  statistical  table,  616-697. 
summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for, 
clxxviii-clxxix. 

Orphans,  education  of,  in  Iowa,  69. 
education  of  in  Pennsylvania,  207. 
education  of,  in  South  Carolina,  222. 
provision  for,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  275. 

Oratorical  contest,  interstate,  at  Iowa  City,  70. 

Oratory,  training  in,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  '208. 

Oregon,  abstract,  194-197. 


Oregon,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxvi. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  196. 

Orr,  Gustavus  J.,  term  of  office  of  45. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257, 258. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  of  168-170. 

Ottawa,  Ill.,  schools  of  48, 49. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  schools  of  65,  66. 

Ouimet,  Gedeon,  account  of  education  in  Quebec 
by,  ccvii. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  schools  of  79. 

P. 

Pardee  Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  205. 

Paris,  France,  education  in,  clxxxvii-clxxxix. 

Parloa,  Miss  Maria,  work  of,  asa  teacher  of  cookery, 
ccxvi. 

Parsons,  H.  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  83. 

Paterson.  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160, 161. 

Patten,  David,  obituary  notice  of  116. 

Patterson,  James  W.,  term  of  office  of,  157. 

Pawtucket,  P.  I,,  schools  of  213. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  schools  of  105-108. 

Peabody  fund,  aid  from  the,  in  Alabama,  6. 
in  Florida,  38. 
in  Georgia,  41. 
in  Louisiana,  85. 
in  Mississippi.  133. 
in  North  Carolina,  182. 
in  South  Carolina,  219. 
in  Tennessee,  226. 
in  Texas,  231. 
in  Virginia,  244. 
in  West  Virginia,  251. 
disbursements  from,  xlvi. 

Peaslee,  J.  B.,  institution  of  authors'  days  by, 
Ixviii. 

Pedagogical  Association,  299. 

Pedagogics,  chairs  of  mentioned,  Ixxx. 

Pendleton,  W.  K.,  term  of  office  of  254. 

Pennsylvania,  abstract,  198-210. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  205. 

Perrault,  Joseph,  office  of  277. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  schools  of  244,  245. 

Pharmacy,  instruction  in,  in  California,  1&. 
in  Illinois,  53. 
in  Kentucky,  82. 
in  Maryland,  100. 
in  Massachusetts,  113. 
in  Missouri,  143. 
in  New  York,.  176. 
in  Pennsylvania,  206. 
in  Tennessee,  228. 

schools  of  statistical  table,  591-592,557-538. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  schools  of  200,  201. 

Pickett,  Joseph  D.,  term  of  office  of  83. 

Pio  Nono  College,  43. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools  of  200,  202. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,  108. 

Plugg6,  C.  H.,  on  needle- work  in  German  element¬ 
ary  schools,  ccxiv. 

Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  205. 

Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University,  142. 

Pomeroy,  Ohio,  schools  of  187,  188. 

Population,  school,  comparison  of,  for  the  la&t  five 
years,  with  diagram,  xxvii. 

Portland,  Me.,  schools  of  90,  91. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  schools  of,  195. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  schools  of  154,  155: 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of  187,  188. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  schools  of,  244,  245. 

Portugal,  agricultural  instruction  in,  cxxxiii. 
education  in,  cxcvii. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  schools  of  200,  202. 

Powell,  L.  J.,  term  of  office  of  197. 

Preparatory  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States, 
benefactions  to,  714-717. 
statistical  table,  501-510. 
summary  of  statistics  of  xcv-xc-vi. 

Primary  schools,  increased  attention  paid  to,  Ixv- 
Ixvii. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  school  statistics  of  ccvii. 

Private  schools,  comparison  of  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  in,  for  the  last  five  years,  xxvii. 
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Proctor,  John  C.,  obituary  notice  of,  157. 

Professional  instruction.  See  the  heading  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the 
respective  States. 

Providence,  11.  I.,  schools  of,  213. 

Prussia,  educational  condition  of,  cxc. 

Publications,  summary  of  educational,  clxxxi. 
table  of  educational,  722-744. 

Purdue  University,  60. 

Q. 

Quebec,  education  in,  ccvii. 

Queensland,  education  in,  ccix. 

Quincy,  Ill.,  schools  of,  48,  49. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,  108. 

E. 

Eacine,  Wis.,  schools  of,  257,  258. 

Eaymond,  J.  H.,  remarks  on  teachers’ pay,  Ixxxiv. 

Eaymond,  E.  W.,  remarks  of,  on  general  culture 
for  engineers,  cxxv. 

Eeading,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  202. 
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in  the  District  of  Columbia,  275. 
in  Illinois,  53. 
in  loTva,  69. 
in  Maine,  93. 
in  Maryland,  100. 
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in  Ehode  lsland,  216. 
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summary  of  statistics  of,  clxxi-clxxii. 

Eeformatory  education,  clxxii-clxxvii. 

Eensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  cxxvi,  cxxvii, 
note. 

Ehode  Island,  abstract,  211-217. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxix. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 

Eichmond,  Ya.,  schools  of,  244,  245. 

Eoanoke  College,  247. 

Eochester,  H.  T.,  schools  of,  168, 170. 

Eock  Island,  Ill.,  schools  of,  48, 49. 

Eockland,  Me.,  schools  of,  90,  91. 

Eutfner,  AVilliam  H.,  suggestions  of,  244, 247. 
term  of,  249. 

Eussia,  education  in,  cxcvii-cci. 

Eutgers  College,  163. 

Eutgers  Scientific  School,  163. 

Eutland,  Yt.,  schools  of,  238. 

S. 

Sacramento,  Cal.;  schools  of,  16. 

St.  Charles  College,  98. 

St.  John's  College,  98. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  of,  138. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  204. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  schools  of,  138. 

St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  141. 

St.  Louis  University,  141. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  schools  of,  128. 
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Salem,  Oreg.,  schools  of,  195. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools  of,  232. 

San  I'rancisco,  Cal.,  schools  of,  16. 

San  Francisco  Academy  of  Sciences,  18. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  schools  of,  16. 

Sanborn,  H.  F.,ou  teaching  articulation  to  deaf- 
mutes.  clxiii. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

Saratoga  Springs,  H.  T.,  schools  of,  168, 170. 

Savannah,  G-a.,  schools  of,  41,  42. 

Saxony,  abstract  of  educational  report  of,  cxci. 

Scarborough,  John  C.,  term  of  office  of,  184. 

Scholarships,  importance  of,  in  colleges,  cxiii. 

School  committees,  power  of  ccxxii.' 

School  furniture.  See  Furniture. 

School-houses,  plans  being  devised  for,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  96.  -  J' 


School  lands,  area  of,  in  the  Territories,  ccxxx. 
trespasses  upon,  in  the  Territories,  ccxxviii- 
ccxxix. 

School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Yale  College,  29. 

School  officers.  See  the  headings  State  School 
System  and  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
under  the  resi)ective  States. 

School  i)opulation.  See  Population. 

School  rooms,  lack  of  sufficient,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  271. 

Schurz,  C.,  letter  of,  in  relation  to  depredations 
on  public  school  lands,  ccxxviii. 

Science,  schools  ofi  See  the  heading  Scientific  and 
Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  States, 
benefactions  to,  710. 
statistical  table,  562-573. 
summary  of  statistics  of,  cxvi-cxix. 

Sciences  and  languages,  vacation  school  of,  jheld 
by  Illinois  .Industrial  University,  47. 
Scotland,  agricultural  education  in,  cxxxv. 

educational  statistics  of,  cxcv. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  202. 

Sears,  Barnas,  remarks  of,  respecting  Peabody 
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Secondary  instruction.  See  the  heading  Second¬ 
ary  Instruction,  under  the  respective  States, 
benefactions  to  institutions  for,  714-721. 
statistical  table,  415-500. 

summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for,  xci-xciv. 
Sellers,  Coleman,  remarks  of,  on  scientific  educa¬ 
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remarks  of,  on  the  teaching  of  drawing, 
ccxi. 

Selma,  Ala.,  schools  of,  6. 

Sessions,  D.  E.,  term,  of  office  of,  151. 

Sewing.  See,  also,  Heedle-work. 

Sewing  in  imblic  schools,  ccxiii-ccxiv. 
in  Massachusetts,  104, 106. 
in  Hew  Haven,  Conn.,  28. 
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in  Providence,  E.  I.,  214. 
in  Syracuse,  H.  Y.,  171. 
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Sheffield  Scientific  School,  instruction  in,  exxiv. 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  202. 

Shepherd  College,  253. 

Sherman,  M.  H.,  term  of  office  of,  266. 

■  Slade,  James  P.,  term  of  office  of,  55. 
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Smart,  James  H.,  term  of  office  of,  63. 

Smith,  Henry,  obituary  notice  of,  193. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  term  of  office  of,  135. 

Smith,  Walter,  work  of,  ccxii-ccxiii. 

Smith,  W.  E.,  term  of  office  of,  282. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  donation  of,  142. 

Smith  College,  111. 

Social  Science  Association  in  Illinois,  55. 

Soldan,  Louis,  remarks  of,  on  normal  schools. 
Ixxviii. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  of,  1C5, 108. 

Soule,  Gideon,  obituary  notice  of,  1.57. 

South,  education  in  the,  xxxix-xlvii. 

South  Australia,  educational  condition  of,  ccx. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  schools  of,  58,  59. 

South  Carolina,  abstract,  218-222. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxi. 
taxation  for  school  puri)oses  in,  ccxxv. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute,  221. 

South  Georgia  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,^4. 

Southern  University,  7,  8. 

Spain,  universities  of,  cci-ccii. 

Speer,  H.  C.,  term  of  office  of^,  76. 
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Springfield,  Ill.,  schools  of,  48, 49. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  schools  of,  10.5, 108. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  schools  wf.  138, 139. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187, 188. 

State  boards  of  education.  See  the  headings 
State  School  System  and  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  under  the  respective  States. 
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New  Hampsliire,  summary  of  educational  condi¬ 
tion,  xxis. 

taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  AgTicultnre  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  156. 

New  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  154. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  schools  of,  27. 

New  Jersey,  abstract,  158-164. 

.summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 
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summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxviii. 
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taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxvi. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  schools  of,  86. 

Now  South  Males,  abstract  of  school  report  of, 
ccviii. 

New  York,  abstract,  165-180. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 
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Norfolk  County  (Mass.)  schools,  examination  of, 
xxvi,  104. 

Normal  classes  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  35. 

Normal  instruction  in  Paris,  clxxxvi. 

Normal  schools.  See,  also,  the  heading  Training 
of  Teachers,  under  the  respective  States. 
apj)ropriations  for,  Ixxv-lxxvii. 
discussion  of  in  New  York,  Ixxix. 
remarks  on,  Ixxvii-lxxxiv. 
statistical  table,  360-375. 
summary  of  statistics  of  Ixix-lxxiv. 
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tutions  in  Turkey,  cciii. 

Nurses,  management  of  training  schools  for,  with 
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training  of,  in  New  York,  177. 
training  of  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  207. 
training  schools  for,  statistical  table,  620-621. 
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Oakland,  Cal.,  schools  of  16. 
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Officers,  school.  See  the  headings  Stato  School 
System  and  Chief  State  School  Officers,  un¬ 
der  the  respective  States. 

Ohio,  abstract,  18.5-193. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxiv. 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 
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Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  190. 
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Ontario,  educational  condition  of,  ccvi. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  schools  of  160, 161. 

Orphan  or  dependent  children,  homes  and  asylums 
for,  statistical  table,  616-697. 
summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for, 
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Orphans,  education  of,  in  Iowa>  69. 
education  of  in  Pennsylvania,  207. 
education  of  in  South  Carolina,  222. 
provision  for,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  275. 

Oratorical  contest,  interstate,  at  Iowa  City,  70. 

Oratory,  training  in,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  208. 

Oregon,  abstract,  194-197. 


Oregon,  summary  of  educational  condition,  xxxvi. 
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Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  196. 

Orr,  Gustavus  J.,  term  of  office  of  45. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  schools  of  257,  258. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  of  168-170. 
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by,  ccvii. 

Owensboro,  Ky.,  schools  of,  79. 
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Pardee  Scientific  Department  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  205. 

Paris,  France,  education  in,  clxxxvii-clxxxix. 

Parloa,  Miss  Maria,  work  of,  as  a  teacher  of  cookery, 
ccxvi. 

Parsons,  H.  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  83. 

Paterson.  N.  J.,  schools  of  160, 161. 

Patten,  David,  obituary  notice  of  116. 

Patterson,  James  W.,  term  of  office  of,  157. 

Pawtucket,  B.  I.,  schools  of  213. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  schools  of  105-108. 

Peabody  fund,  aid  from  the,  in  Alabama,  & 
in  Florida,  38. 
in  Georgia,  41. 
in  Louisiana,  85. 
in  Mississippi.  133. 
in  North  Carolina,  182. 
in  South  Carolina,  219. 
in  Tennessee,  226. 
in  Texas,  231. 
in  Virginia,  244. 
in  West  Virginia,  2.51, 
disbursements  from,  xlvi. 

Peaslee,  J.  B.,  institution  of  authors’^  days  by, 
Ixviii. 

Pedagogical  Association,  299. 

Pedagogics,  chairs  of,  mentioned,  Ixxx. 

Pendleton,  W.  K.,  term  of  office  of,  254. 

Pennsylvania,  abstract,  198-210. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxx, 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in,  ccxxv. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  205. 

Perrault,  Joseph,  office  of,  277. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  schools  of,  244,  245. 

Pharmacy,  instruction  in,  in  California,  19. 
in  Illinois,  53. 
in  Kentucky,  82. 
in  Maryland,  100. 
in  Massachusetts,  113. 
in  Missouri,  143. 
in  New  York,,  176. 
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in  Tennessee,  228. 

schools  of  statistical  table,  591-592,597-598. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  schools  of,  200,  201. 

Pickett,  Joseph  D.,  term  of  office  of,  83. 

Pio  Nono  College,  43. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa".,  schools  of,  200,  202. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  schools  of  105,  108. 

Plugg6,  C.  H.,  on  needle-work  in  German  element¬ 
ary  schools,  ccxiv. 

Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  205. 

Polytechnic  School  of  Washington  University,  142. 

Poiiieroy,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187,  188. 

Population,  school,  comparison  of,  for  the  last  five 
years,  with  diagram,  xxvii. 

Portland,  Me.,  schools  of,  90,  91. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  schools  of,  19-5. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  schools  of  154,  155: 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of,  187,  188. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  schools  of,  244,  245. 

Portugal,  agiicultural  instruction  in,  cxxxiii. 
education  in,  cxevii. 

PottsviUe,  Pa.,  schools  of  200,  202. 

Powell,  L.  J.,  term  of  office  of  197. 

Preparatory  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States, 
benefactions  to,  714-717. 
statistical  table,  501-510. 
summary  of  statistics  of,  xcv-xcvi. 

Primary  schools,  increased  attention  paid  to,  Ixv- 
Ixvii. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  school  statistics  of,  ccvii. 

Private  schools,  comparison  of  the  number  of  pu¬ 
pils  in,  for  the  last  five  years,  xxvii. 
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Proctor,  John  C.,  obituary  notice  of,  157. 

Profession.al  instruction.  Seethe  heading  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Profession.al  Instruction,  under  the 
resiiective  States. 

Providence,  li.  I.,  schools  of,  213. 

Prussia,  ediicatioual  condition  of,  esc. 

Publicjitions,  sumni.ary  of  educational,  clsssi. 
table  of  educational,  722-744. 

Purdue  University,  60. 
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Quebec,  education  in,  cevii. 

Queen.sland,  education  in,  ccis. 

(Juincy,  Ill.,  schools  of,  48,  49. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  schools  of,  105,  108. 
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Eacine,  TVis.,  schools  of,  257,  258. 
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in  Maine,  93. 
in  Maryland,  100. 
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in  Ohio,  192. 
in  Pennsylvania,  208. 
in  Ehode'island,  216. 
in  Vermont,  240. 
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statistical  table,  634-645. 
summary  of  statistics  of,  clxxi-clxxii. 

Eeformatory  education,  clxxii-clxxvii. 

Eensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  cxxvi,  oxxvii, 
note. 

Ehode  Island,  abstract,  211-217. 

summary  of  educational  condition,  xxix. 
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Eichmond,  Va.,  schools  of,  244,  245. 
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St.  Joseph’s  College,  204. 
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Scholarships,  importance  of,  in  colleges,  cxiii. 

School  committees,  power  of  ccxxii. 

School  furnitirro.  See  Furniture. 

School-houses,  plans  being  devised  for,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  96.  ^  “  -  J 
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trespasses  upon,  in  the  Territories,  ccxxviii- 
ccxxix. 
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under  the  respective  States. 
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